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PREFACE 

The  translator's  admiration  for  his  friend,  Pasquale  Fiore, 
made  him  the  more  eager  to  pay  a  just  tribute  to  a  constructive 
scholar  of  international  renown  by  accepting  the  invitation  of  the 
Division  of  International  Law  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  to  in- 
troduce to  the  Englishnspeaking  public  Fiore's  ''International 
Law  Ckxlified."  The  Carnegie  Endowment,  in  offering  the  book 
to  the  American  public  is  carrying  out  its  plan  of  widening  the 
horizon  of  American  students  in  the  field  of  international  law,  as 
is  abready  being  done  with  marked  success  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Law  and  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools  in  the 
fields  of  criminology,  philosophy  of  law  and  l^al  history. 

The  book  does  not  purport  to  be  a  code  of  existing  international 
law,  but  rather  a  systematic  body  of  rules  evolved  by  the  author 
out  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  positive  law  and  of  the  defects 
of  the  prevailing  system  and  submitted  for  adoption  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  for  the  better  legal  regulation  of  their  mutual  interests 
and  relations.  In  this  day  of  reorganization  of  the  international 
order,  Fiore's  proposals  for  reform  cannot  but  meet  with  attentive 
consideration,  and  the  scientific  and  practical  training  of  the  author 
must  lend  weight  to  his  recommendations.  The  book,  begun  in  the 
author's  fiftieth  year,  embodies  the  fruits  of  long  thought  upon  and 
extensive  experience  with  the  problems  with  which  it  deals.  The 
principal  reforms  su^ested  by  the  author  are  more  specifically  set 
forth  in  the  Introduction. 

E.  M.  B. 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

September  1, 1017. 
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INTRODUCTION 

International  law,  in  so  fiar  as  it  relates  to  the  rules  governing 
war,  is  to-day  undergoing  the  same  experience  it  has  had  many 
times  in  the  last  two  hundred  years.  Each  of  the  great  conflicts 
in  the  history  of  international  relations  has  threatened  with  de- 
struction the  most  sacred  institutions  of  the  law  of  nations; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  the  progress  of  civilization  has  wit- 
nessed the  tissue  of  that  law  emerge  from  each  crisis  tougher  and 
firmer. 

The  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Wars  of  Louis  XIV,  the  many 
continental  wars  of  the  eighteenth  century  (particularly  those  of 
its  last  two  decades),  the  Napoleonic  struggles,  have  each  been 
followed  by  an  era  of  law-making  designed  to  establish  a  more 
orderly  regulation  of  international  relations.  The  necessity  for 
greater  order  and  the  strengthening  of  international  law  has  been 
emphasized  in  the  last  half-century,  when  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  commerce  and  industry,  with  the  realization  of  the  inter- 
dependence of  nations,  led  to  several  international  conferences 
terminating  with  those  of  The  Hague,  whose  activities  seemed  to 
bring  very  near  the  day  of  the  international  l^slature.  In  trou- 
blous times  like  the  present,  it  is  not  sufliciently  recalled  that  al- 
though international  relations  in  time  of  peace  have  grown  con- 
tinually more  complex,  the  rules  governing  those  relations  are 
commonly  observed  and  judicially  enforced.  Moreover,  the  vast 
growth  in  arbitration  during  the  last  century  affords  unmistakable 
evidence  of  the  toughening  fibre  of  the  law  and  its  processes.  Even 
the  laws  governing  war  are  not  without  their  sanction,  as  was 
shown  in  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Only  when  a  majority  of  the 
Great  Powers,  impelled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  and  their 
physical  ability  to  depart  from  its  recognized  precepts,  undertake 
to  violate  international  law — ^fortunately  only  an  infrequent  occur- 
Teace — does  the  weakness  of  the  system  afford  ground  for  com- 
plaint and  manifest  the  necessity  for  improvement.  Its  defects 
consist,  therefore,  not  in  the  absence  of  commonly  recognized  rules 
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to  govern  the  situations  usually  arising,  nor  even  in  their  general 
non-observance;  but  rather  in  the  physical  inability — under  the 
present  international  organization — to  enforce  its  sanctions  when 
the  Great  Powers  simultaneously  disregard  its  provisions,  and  in 
the  lack  of  a  sufficiently  strong  legal  organization  of  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  compel  joint  action  if  the  rules  are  violated  by  any 
member  of  the  society  of  nations.  This  end,  to  bring  about  the 
reign  of  law  among  nations  and  to  establish  a  legal  organization 
among  them,  with  agencies  and  instrumentalities  capable  of  en- 
forcing the  rules  of  law,  has  been  the  aim  of  numerous  thinkers 
and  publicists,  among  the  foremost  of  whom  is  the  great  Italian 
jurist,  Pasquale  Fiore. 

Fiore,  the  leading  Italian  authority  on  public  international  law, 
was  bom  April  8,  1837,  and  devoted  a  long  and  useful  life  to  the 
study  and  development  of  international  law — as  a  jurist,  teacher, 
writer.  Senator  of  Italy  and  legal  adviser  to  the  Italian  govern- 
ment. With  the  usual  preparation  in  law,  theology,  and  philos- 
ophy— which  subject  he  taught  for  two  years  at  Cremona — he 
entered  in  1863  upon  his  career  in  the  science  with  which  he  will 
always  be  identified,  by  accepting  an  appointment  as  professor  of 
international  law  at  the  University  of  Urbino.  In  1865  he  was 
called  by  the  University  of  Pisa;  thence  in  1876,  he  went  to  Turin 
and  in  1882  to  Naples,  where  he  occupied  the  chair  of  international 
law — and  for  some  time  that  of  comparative  law — ^until  the  time 
of  his  death,  December  17,  1914. 

In  1865,  while  professor  at  Pisa,  he  published  the  first  edition 
of  his  well-known  work  Diritto  intemazianale  piAblicOf  the  first 
systematic  modem  treatise  on  international  law  published  in  Italy. 
As  a  disciple  of  the  great  Italian  jurist,  Mancini,  the  father  of  the 
school  and  doctrine  of  nationality,  Fiore  published  in  1869  his 
Diritto  intemazionale  privaio.  Both  works  were  marked  by  orig- 
inality and  an  objective  scientific  point  of  view  then  rare  among 
writers  on  intemational  law.  His  active  participation  as  consulting 
counsel  in  numerous  cases  and  his  unremitting  labors  in  the  con- 
stmctive  work  of  the  Institute  of  Intemational  Law  progressively 
added  to  the  scientific  and  practical  merits  of  his  treatise  on  public 
intemational  law  as,  with  the  years,  new  editions  were  issued,  both 
in  Italian  and  in  foreign  languages. 

Fiore's  aspirations  for  the  l^al  organization  of  the  society  of 
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nations  and  the  safeguarding  of  international  law  by  joint  action 
may  be  traced  to  the  WolflSan  doctrines  of  the  magna  civitaa  and 
the  Ciceronean  principles  of  the  universality  of  law.  They  were 
fortified  by  bis  training  in  philosophy  and  in  civil  law,  by  his  many 
years  of  study  of  comparative  law,  by  his  legal  activities  as  private 
counsel  and  adviser  of  his  Government,  and  finally  by  his  profound 
knowledge  of  history  and  of  international  law.  With  this  equip- 
ment, fortified  by  experience,  he  began,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  the 
preparation  of  the  constructive  work  herewith  presented  to  the 
EnglishHspeaking  world  under  the  title  ''International  Law  Codi- 
fied," 

In  this  work,  which  was  first  published  in  1890  under  the  title 
II  diriUo  intemazianale  e  la  9im  aamiane  giiaridica,  Fiore  has  syn- 
thesized the  fruits  of  his  many  years  of  study  and  experience  by 
setting  forth  a  plan  of  international  organization  with  the  rules 
of  law  to  govern  the  relations  between  states.  His  work  is  not  a 
code  of  existing  international  law,  like  that  of  Bluntschli  and  of 
Field,  but  a  proposed  body  of  rules  which  should  govern  states 
in  their  mutual  relations,  de  lege  ferenda.  His  unusual  equipment 
and  authority  give  weight  to  his  reoonunendations.  His  proposals 
are  founded  in  part  upon  positive  law,  in  part  upon  the  accumu- 
lated labors  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in  the  reform  of 
international  law,  in  which  Fiore  took  so  prominent  a  share,  and 
in  part  upon  his  own  solutions  for  the  existing  defects  in  the  law 
of  nations  which  matured  thought  and  experience  had  dictated.  It 
was  a  matter  of  justifiable  pride  with  him  that  the  Hague  CJonfer- 
ences  had  transformed  into  legislation  so  many  of  the  rules  he  had 
advocated  and  so  many  of  the  proposals  arising  out  of  the  collective 
scientific  labor  of  conferences  in  which  he  had  participated.  His 
ideal  of  the  magna  civitas  and  the  universalization  of  international 
law  seemed  to  him  to  approach  realization  with  the  successful 
meetings  of  the  Hague  Conferences.  Yet  he  expressly  rejected 
the  implication  that  aU  his  proposals  could  be  immediately  trans- 
lated into  positive  law,  a  reservation  which  the  present  crisis  in 
international  relations  has  justified. 

Throughout  his  work  he  has  endeavored  to  find  a  feasible  rem- 
edy for  the  recognized  defects  of  the  existing  system — the  divergent 
doctrines  in  certain  particulars  of  the  two  principal  schools  of 
international  law,  the  Anglo-American  and  the  continental,  es- 
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pecially  in  their  views  as  to  the  relation  of  international  law  to 
municipal  law;  the  absence  of  any  recognized  method  to  change 
a  rule  of  international  law  or  to  repeal  an  antiquated  or  obsolete 
rule,  inapplicable  to  changed  conditions;  the  absence  of  any 
method  to  interpret  anifonnly  an  obscure  or  ambiguous  rule  of 
law;  the  want  of  any  machinery  to  compel  nations  to  submit  their 
disputes  to  arbitration;  and  the  lack  of  any  substitute  for  force 
and  war  in  effecting  political  changes,  a  phenomenon  which  history 
has  shown  to  be  inevitable. 

To  meet  these  admitted  defects  of  the  existing  order  he  has  pro- 
posed (1)  the  periodical  meeting  of  a  Congress  which  shall  have 
the  power  to  legislate  for  the  magna  cinitas  and  provide  means  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  rules  of  law  established,  by  authorizing 
collective  action  by  states;  and  (2)  the  convening  of  a  Conference, 
which  shall,  on  the  request  of  any  state,  settle  political  contro- 
versies, interpret  ambiguous  rules  of  law,  and  insure  the  execution 
of  rulings  of  the  Congress  by  referring  the  case  to  arbitration  or  to 
the  Congress  for  executive  action.  His  proposals  for  the  pacific 
settlement  of  international  disputes  have  already  been  fully 
adopted  and  probably  his  proposal  for  compulsory  arbitration  of 
certain  types  of  differences  will  some  day  find  universal  recognition. 

Among  the  numerous  reforms  and  progressive  doctrines  which 
Fiore  advocated,  several  will  command  the  attention  of  statesmen 
and  thinkers: 

He  contends  that  every  individual  has  international  rights  as  a 
human  being — ^apart  from  his  rights  as  a  citizen  of  a  particular 
state — which  must  be  universally  respected.  These  "international 
rights  of  man"  include  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  migration  and 
the  freedom  of  expatriation  without  the  state's  consent.  He  would 
place  limitations  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  State;  thus,  he 
denies  the  State's  right  to  exclude  foreigners  or  to  prohibit  them 
from  acquiring  real  property. 

In  the  elaboration  of  his  plan  for  the  institution  of  the  Congress, 
the  Conference,  and  the  Court  of  Arbitration,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  his  deference  to  public  opinion  as  the  controlling  agency 
in  the  shaping  of  foreign  policy.  He  is  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
democratization  of  foreign  policy;  and  his  denunciation  of  the 
evils  of  secret  diplomacy,  with  the  result  that  whole  peoples  are 
bound  to  treaties  and  alliances  without  their  knowledge  or  con- 
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sent,  lend  authoritative  support  to  the  principles  of  the  Union 
for  Democratic  Control  in  England. 

flore  believed  firmly  in  the  principle  that  international  law  could 
at  no  period  be  permanent  and  definitive,  but  that  it  changed  and 
grew  with  cthe  times.  He  was,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Congress  should  not  be  a  permanent  legislature,  but  should  meet 
only  at  periodic  intervals  or  as  exigencies  required.  He  believed 
that  the  people  should  be  specially  represented  in  Hiie  Congress, 
because  they  have  international  rights  distinct  from  those  apper- 
taining to  the  State,  and  the  force  of  public  opinion  he  would  es- 
pecially respect.  But  he  would  confine  the  right  to  vote  only  to  the 
well-informed  classes. 

He  was  opposed  to  any  permanent  confederation  of  states  where 
the  Great  Powers  prevailed,  and  he  decried  any  combination  to 
maintain  the  status  quo,  such  as  Rousseau's  Project  of  Perpetual 
Peace,  in  which  some  may  find  a  prototype  for  the  proposed  League 
to  Enforce  Peace.  He  considered  arbitration  as  inadequate,  as 
most  of  the  complex  questions  which  disturb  the  peace  of  nations 
cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  To  deal  with  these' questions, 
he  would  call  the  Conference  of  states,  a  quasi-judicial  body  vested 
with  power  to  adjust  political  differences,  and  an  instrument  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  international 
problems.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  world  possesses  or 
can  develop  statesmen  of  sufficient  breadth  and  vision  to  accom- 
modate the  political  equilibriufn  to  the  economic  and  social  virility 
of  peoples,  and  thus  replace  the  present  artificial  system  by  which 
conflicting  ambitions  without  regard  to  larger  social  necessities 
ultimately  lead  to  destructive  clashes. 

In  the  new  edition  from  which  the  present  translation  has  been 
made  Fiore  has  substituted  for  the  term  "natural  law"  the  term 
"rational  law,"  which  he  regards  as  the  law  of  reason  and  as  a 
residuary  source  from  which  positive  law  is  derived. 

It  is  Fiore's  view  and  one  which  already  has  many  earnest  ad- 
herents, that  whenever  a  state  violates  a  rule  of  international  law 
in  its  relations  with  another  state,  the  immediate  damage  ariang 
from  the  wrongful  act  not  only  violates  the  right  of  the  injured 
state  but  also  that  of  all  the  states  jointly  and  severally  interested 
in  the  legal  organization  of  the  society  of  states.  Hence  he  posits 
the  doctrine  that  all  the  measures  and  institutions  designed  to 
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assure  the  authority  of  international  law  must  be  considered  within 
the  collective  protection  of  all  the  states  which  established  them. 
He  strongly  supports  collective  intervention  in  behalf  of  the  rights 
*  of  humanity. 

He  manifests  excellent  understanding  of  the  true  purport  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine  by  denying  its  efficacy  to  prevent  European 
nations  from  prosecuting  the  diplomatic  claims  of  their  citizens 
against  Latin-American  states  and,  if  necessary,  undertaking  col- 
lective interposition  to  effect  that  purpose.  He  rejects  the  exag- 
gerated views  of  its  meaning  which  prevail  throughout  the  world 
and,  not  least  of  all,  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  in  the  matter 
of  international  claims,  he  considers  that  no  state  should  deny  a 
claimant  the  right  to  bring  suit  against  it,  if  an  adjustment  can- 
not be  made  diplomatically.  While  he  suggests  no  method  of  pro- 
cedure, others  have  advocated  an  International  Court  of  Claims. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law, 
one  of  the  two  new  chapters  added  to  the  previous  editions  of  the 
work,  Fiore  makes  the  fruitful  suggestion  that  the  so-called 
American  international  law  is  really  interstatal  law  in  the  par- 
ticular fields  in  which  it  is  applied,  as  distinguished  from  inter- 
national law.  This  view  has  been  adopted  by  von  Liszt;  and 
Alejandro  Alvarez,  the  learned  Chilean  publicist,  has  developed 
the  idea  into  several  different  divisions  of  international  law — 
continental,  interstatal,  schools  of  international  law,  etc. 

Not  the  least  valuable  contributions  of  Fiore's  work  are  his 
criticism  of  existing  institutions  of  positive  law  and  his  suggestions 
for  reform.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  extradition,  he  is  op- 
posed to  the  principle  of  Italian  law  and  that  of  other  states,  often 
incorporated  in  treaties,  by  which  the  State  refuses  to  deliver  up 
its  own  citizens  on  a  demand  for  their  extradition.  Among  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  war,  he  condenms  severely  the  assumed  right 
of  belligerents  to  determine  for  themselves  without  restriction  the 
list  of  articles  they  will  consider  contraband  of  war. 

The  present  work  reached  its  fourth  edition  in  Italy  in  191L 
The  revision  of  that  edition  for  the  present  English  version  was 
the  last  scientific  work  of  its  distinguished  author.  Although  the 
present  edition  takes  almost  no  account  of  the  legal  problems  aris- 
ing out  of  the  European  War,  the  work  of  reconstruction  which 
must  follow  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  now  passing  will  find 
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a  fruitful  source  of  inspiration  in  the  thoughtful  contributions  of 
Pasquale  Fiore. 

The  literary  fruits  of  his  prolific  mind  are  represented  in  the 
appended  list  of  his  publications,  as  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Catellani: 

WORKS  OF  PASQUALE  FIORE 

Elementi  di  diritto  costituzionale  e  amministrativo.    Cremona,  1862. 

Nuovo  diritto  intemazionale  pubblico.  Milano,  1865.  Second  edition  en- 
titled Trattato  di  diritto  intemazionale  pubbUoo,  3  v.,  Torino,  Unione 
tip.  editrice,  1879-1884,  Third  edition,  ibid,,  1887-89.  Fourth  edition, 
ibid,,  1904-06.  The  first  edition  was  translated  into  French  by  Pradier- 
Foddr6  under  the  title,  Nouveau  droit  international  public,  2  v.,  Paris, 
Durand  et  Pedone  Lauriel,  1869;  and  the  following  edition  into  French 
by  Ch.  Antoine  (Traits  de  droit  international  public,  Paris,  Durand  et 
Pedone  Lauriel,  1885-86)  and  into  Spanish  by  A.  Garcia  Moreno  (Trar 
tado  de  derecho  intemacional  publico,  Madrid,  F.  Gongora,  1879-85,  in 
3  volumes  and  in  1894-95  in  4  volumes). 

Diritto  intemazionale  privato,  Firenze,  Le  Monnier,  1869.  Second  reprint 
edition,  1874.  Third  edition,  entirely  revised,  Torino,  Unione  tip.  ed., 
1888-1891,  in  four  volumes.  Fourth  edition,  ibid,,  1902-1909.  The 
first  edition  was  translated  into  French  and  annotated  by  Pradier-Fod6r6 
(Droit  international  priv^,  trad,  de  Titalien,  annot^,  etc.,  Paris,  Durand  et 
Pedone  Lauriel,  1875);  into  Spanish,  by  Garcia  Moreno  (Derecho  inter- 
nacional  privado,  Madrid,  F.  Gongora,  1878,2  v.);  the  third  into  French 
by  Ch.  Antoine,  4  v.,  Paris,  Pedone  Lauriel,  1890-91,  and  into  Spanish 
by  Garcia  Moreno,  4  v.,  Madrid,  Gongora,  1888-91. 

Del  fallimento  seoondo  il  diritto  intemazionale  privato.    Pisa,  Nistri,  1873. 

E«ffetti  internazionali  delle  sentenze  e  degli  atti  in  materia  civile.  Pisa,  Nistri, 
1875. 

Delia  guirisdlzione  penale  rdativamente  ai  reati  commessi  all'estero.  Pisa, 
Nistri,  1875. 

Degli  effetti  estraterritoriali  delle  sentenze  penali:  della  estradizione.  Pisa, 
Nistri,  1877.  Translated  into  French  by  Ch.  Antoine  (Traits  de  droit 
p^nal  intemational  et  de  Textradition,  Paris,  Pedone  Lauriel,  1880,  2  v.) 
and  into  Spanish  under  the  direction  of  the  ''Revista  gen^^  de  legis- 
laci6n  y  jurispradencia''  (Tratado  de  derecho  penal  intemacional,  Madrid, 
1880).  Of  this  work  and  the  one  preceding  on  civil  judgments,  a  Spanish 
version  was  published  by  Garcia  Moreno  (Efectos  intemacionales  de  las 
sentencias  de  los  tribunales,  Madrid,  Gongora,  1888). 

8ul  problema  intemazionale  della  societd  giuridica  degli  stati.  Torino, 
Stamperia  reale,  1878. 

Delle  aggregazioni  legittime  secondo  il  diritto  intemazionale.  Torino,  Stam- 
peria reale,  1879. 

La  nave  mercantile  nei  suoi  rapporti  col  diritto  intemazionale.  In ''  La  Legge  " 
1882,  II,  col.  317. 

Les  lois  relies  et  les  lois  personnelles  d'apr^  les  principes  du  droit  intemational 
et  la  jurispmdence.    In  "France  judiciaire,"  1882,  p.  117. 

Consideraciones  sobre  el  movimiento  juridico  intemacional  modemo.  In 
"Revista  general  de  legislacion  y  jurispmdencia."    Madrid,  1882,  p.  338. 
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De  la  protection  dea  marques  de  fabrique  et  de  commerce  d'apr^  le  droit 
international  positif.  In  "Journal  du  droit  international  pnv6,"  vol.  IX, 
1882,  p.  50. 

Agenti  diplomatic!.    In  the  "Digesto  italiano,"  vol.  II,  Parte  1*. 

Adosione.    In  the  ''Digesto  italiano,"  vol.  II,  Parte  1*. 

Delle  dispofiizioni  general!  sulla  pubblicazione,  applicazione  ed  interpretazione 
delle  leggi.  In  the  **  Diritto  civile  italiano  secondo  la  dottrina  e  la  giuris- 
prudenza  esposto  dai  proff.  ecc.,''  edited  by  P.  Fiore,  Napoii,  Marghieri, 
vol.  I,  1886,  vol.  II,  1887.   Second  edition,  Napoii,  Marghieri,  1908-09. 

Del  matrimonio  degli  stranieri  nd  regno:  oeservazioni  sull'art.  102  cod.  civ. 
confrontato  con  Tart.  6  disp.  prelim.  In  '*  Diritto  e  giurisprudenza,'' 
vol.  1,  1886,  p.  447. 

De  la  retroactividad  de  lea  leyee.  In  the  ''Revista  general  de  legislacion  y 
jurisprudeneia"  Anno  1886  el  9eq,  (Chapters  of  the  Work,  "Delle  dis- 
posizioni  general!,  ecc.") 

Considerazioni  suU'art.  10  disp.  gener.  del  cod.  civ.  per  quello  che  conceme 
le  sentenze  straniere.    In  "Diritto  e  giurisprudenza,"  vol.  2, 1887,  p.  301. 

Delia  prova  della  legge  straniera  e  della  sua  retta  applicazione.  In  "  Monitore 
dei  tribunal!,"  18S7,  p.  1005. 

Degli  att!  dello  stato  civile  forma,jt!  in  paese  straniero.  In  "Diritto  e  giuris- 
prudenza,"  vol.  IV,  1889,  p.  253. 

Element!  d!  diritto  intemazionale  privato.  Manuale  ad  uso  degli  istitut! 
superior!.    Torino,  Unione  tip.  ed.,  1889. 

De  la  possession  en  droit  international  pr!v6.    In  "France  judiciaire,"  1889. 

Del  diritto  di  ritenzione  secondo  il  diritto  intemazionale  privato.  In  "Mon- 
itore dei  tribunal!,''  1889,  p.  301. 

Considerazioni  intorno  al  diritto  spettante  al  ooniuge  divorziato  di  celebrar 
nuove  nozze.    In  "Legge,'^  1889, 1,  col.  534  and  786. 

II  diritto  intemazionale  codificato  e  la  sua  sanzione  giuridica.  Torino, 
Unione  tip.  ed.,  1889-00.  Second  edition,  ibid,,  1898.  Third  reprint 
edition,  1900.  Foiuth,  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  Torino,  Unione  tip. 
ed.,  1909.  Fifth  enlarged,  ibid,,  1915.  French  translation  of  the  first 
edition  by  A.  Chretien  (Le  droit  international  codifi^,  Paris,  Chevalier, 
Marescq,  1889),  and  of  Uie  fourth  edition  by  Ch.  Antoine  (Le  droit  inter- 
national oodifi^  et  sa  sanction  juridique,  Paris,  Pedone,  1911).  Spanish 
translation  by  Garcia  Moreno  (£1  derecho  intemacional  codificado, 
Madrid,  Gongora,,  1891).  Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  translated  under 
the  direction  of  the  "Revista  general  de  legislacion  y  jurifipmdencia" 
(third  ed.,  Madrid,  De  Reus,  1911);  English  translation,-  from  the  fifth 
Italian  edition,  by  Edwin  M.  Borchaid.  (Washington,  Camegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  1917.) 

Sulla  oontroversia  del  divorzio  in  Italia.    Torino,  Unione  tip.  ed.,  1891. 

Del  diritto  dello  straniero  di  adire  i  tribunal!  italiani.  In  "Monitore  dei  tri- 
bunaU"  1891,  p.  93. 

Sentenze  straniere  ed  atti.    In  "Digeeto  italiano,"  vol.  XXI,  pt.  2. 

Dello  stato  e  della  oondizione  giuridica  delle  persone  secondo  la  legge  civile. 
Napoii,  Marghieri,  1893.  In  "Diritto  civile  italiano  secondo  la  dottrina, 
etc."  Second  edition,  entitled  "Delia  cittadinanza;  del  matrimonio." 
Napoii,  Marghieri,  1909. 

Alleanza.    In  "Digesto  italiano,"  vol.  II,  parte  2. 

Oontroversia  fra  la  Grecia  e  la  Rumenia:  consultazione  pro  veritate.  Roma, 
tip.  nazionale,  1894. 
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Solla  oompetaiBa  dei  tribunali  italiani  di  giudicare  e  deoidere  oontroversie 
relative  alia  sucoessione  di  uno  stnuiiero  apertaai  all'estero.  Napoli, 
Pirrotti,  1894. 

U  riordinamente  degli  studi  superiori.    Napoli,  Schipapi,  1804. 

Delia  peraonaliti  giuridica  dei  oorpi  morali  e  della  personalitA  giuridica  dello 
Stato  all'intemo  e  all'estero.  In  ''Giurispridenja  italiana/'  1894,  IV  ool. 
219.  Published  also  in  the  ''Revue  g6n6rale  de  droit  international 
public/'  vol.  1,  1894;  in  the  ''Zeitachrift  ftlr  intemationalee  Privat-  und 
Strafrecht,"  vol.  IV-V,  1894^5;  and  in  the ''  Revista  general  de  legislacion 
y  jurisprudenoia/'  189i5. 

Lo  stato  e  i  dizitti  dell'uomo.  In  "Diritto  pubblioo"  anno  V^  Palermo,  1894. 
German  translation,  Berlin,  Hoffman,  1895,  and  Spanish  in  "Revista 
general  de  l^gislacion  y  jurisprudenda,"  1896. 

Sugli  effetti  l^ali  della  oondanna  penale  straniera  secondo  il  diritto  pubblioo  e 
civile.  In  "Revista  penale,"  vol.  XLI,  1895,  p.  305.  German  transition 
in  "Zeitschrift  fOr  intemationales  Privatr  u.  Strafrecht,"  vol.  VI,  1896, 
pp.  25,  141,  210. 

De  I'abordage  dee  navires  suivant  le  droit  international.  In  ''Revue  du  droit 
public  et  de  la  science  politique,''  vol.  II,  Paris,  1895,  p.  293. 

I  condannati  per  obmplicitA  in  brigantaggio  e  ndrassociasione  a  delinquere  e 
Tasione  di  risarcimento  dei  danneggiati  dai  singoli  reati.  In  "F6ro 
italiano,"  1896, 1,  ool.  1117. 

Settlement  <rf  international  questions.  In  vol.  VIII,  1897,  of  the  "  International 
journal  of  ethics." 

La  compra-venta  en  el  derecho  intemadonal.  In  "Revista  general  de  legis- 
lacion  y  jurisprudencia,"  1898. 

£1  oontrabando  de  guerra.   Estudio  de  derecho  intemadonal.    Ibid.,  1898. 

Contr^Muide  de  guerre.    In  "Pandectes  fran^aises,"  vol.  XXI. 

Ddla  legge  che  secondo  i  principii  del  diritto  intemazionale  deve  regolare  le 
obbligasioni  che  nascono  sensa  convenzione.  In  the  third  volume  of  his 
"Studi  pel  50^  anno  d'insegnamento  di  £.  Pessina."  Napoli,  tip.  A. 
Trani,  1899.  Published  also  in  the  "  Revista  general  de  legisladon  y  juris- 
prudencia," 1900,  and  in  the  "Journal  du  droit  international  priv6,"  vol. 
XXVII,  1900. 

Dei  conflitti  fra  le  disposizioni  legislative  di  diritto  intemazionale  privato 
(questione  del  rinvio).  In  "Giurisprudenza  italiana,"  1900.  IV,  col. 
129  and  in  "Journal  du  droit  international  priv6,"  vol.  XXIX,  1902. 

Sull'art.  8  ddle  disposizioni  generali  dd  cod.  civ.  italiano.  In  "  Giiuispmdenza 
italiana,"  1901,  IV,  ool.  193. 

Delia  capacity  ddlo  Stato  straniero,  della  Chiesa  e  della  S.  Sede  a  acquistare 
per  successione.  In  "Revista  di  diritto  intemazionale  e  di  legislazione 
comparata,"  vol.  IV,  Napoli,  1901,  p.  96. 

Se  un  r.  agente  diplomatico  possa  esercitare  le  funzioni  di  uffidale  di  stato 
dvile  e  odebrare  il  matrimonio  fra  Italiani  nonostante  d  trovi  nello  stesso 
paese  Tuffido  oonsolare  italiano.  Roma,  casa  ed.  italiuus  1902.  Pub- 
lished also  in  the  "Rivista  di  diritto  intemazionale  e  di  legidazione  com- 
parata," vol  IV,  p.  492,  and  in  "Foro  italiano,"  1902, 1,  col.  389. 

Legge  applicabile  alia  collazione  delle  donazioni  fatte  al  figlio  dal  p^uire  stra- 
niero divenuto  poi  cittadino  italiano  e  morto  in  tale  condizione.  In  "  Foro 
italiano,"  1902, 1,  col.  558; 

Sul  questionario  proposto  dal  sodo  prof.  Gianturco:  1.  Da  quali  caratteristiche 
deve  desumerd  se  una  persona  giuridica  aia  nazionaie  o  straniera?    2. 
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La  ChieBa  cattolica  pu6  riguardarsi  come  una  persona  giuridica  univeraale? 

Paper  read  before  the  r.  Accademia  di  scienze  morali  e  politiche  di  Napoli 

(Atti,  vol.  XXXIV,  p.  350)  Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  UniversitA,  1902. 
De  la  succession  des  Strangers  en  Italie,  in  the  "Journal  du  droit  international 

priv^,"  vol.  XXX,  1903,  p.  42. 
Questioni  di  diritto  su  caai  controversi  esaminati  e  discussi.    Torino,  Unione 

tip.  ed.,  1904. 

1.  Sulla  legge  regolatrice  della  successione.  2.  Sulla  oompetenza  del 
tribunal!  italiani  riqpetto  alia  successione  di  straniero  apertasi 
all'estero.  3.  Sulla  capacity  di  uno  Stato  straniero  di  acquistare  per 
successione  (successione  Zappa).  4.  Sulla  nazionaliti  delle  persone 
giuridiche.  5.  Sulla  capacitA  giiuidica  della  Cbiesa.  6.  Delia  legge 
che  deve  regolare  la  collazione  della  donazione  fatta  all'estero. 
7.  Sugli  effetti  legali  della  condenna  penale  straniera  seoondo  il 
diritto  pubblico  e  civile.  8.  Sugli  effetti  della  perdita  di  cittadinanza 
del  padre  rispetto  al  fi^o  minore  in  rapporto  all'obbligo  del  semrio 
militare.  9.  Delia  condlzione  dello  straniero  secondo  le  le^  vigenti 
nd  regno  d'ltalia.  10.  Sulla  re&fponsabilit&  dello  Stato  per  la  deten- 
zione  di  un  neutrale  come  prigioniero  di  guerra.  11.  Se  la  vedova 
abbai  diritto  di  portare  il  cognome  del  defunto  marito.  12.  Sul  valore 
giuridico  deUa  disposizione  testamentaria  fatta  da  uno  straniero  con 
I'espressa  dichiarazione  di  volersi  riferire  alle  le^  italiano.  13.  Delia 
responsabilitd  civile  nascente  dal  reato.  14.  Delia  responsabilitd 
civile  dello  Stato  pel  daxino  sofferto  dal  privati.  15.  SuUa  validitA 
del  matrimonio  celebrato  dalPagente  diplomatico  italiano  in  un  paese 
straniero  ove  si  trovi  altrest  il  console  italiano.  16.  Sulla  competenza 
dei  tribunal!  italiani  nelle  questioni  di  stato  fra  stranieri  e  sugli  effetti 
di  una  sentenza  straniera  di  divorzio.  17.  Successione  di  un  italiano 
apertasi  all'estero;  tribunale  competente  a  procedere  alia  diviaione: 
beni  esistenti  a  Costantinopoli:  competenza  del  tribunale  consolare 
in  forza  dell'art.  94  cod.  proc.  civ.  18.  FinaliUt  del  giudizio  di 
delibazione  delle  sentenze  pronunziate  da  tribunal!  stranieri:  quando 
tale  giudizio  sia  richiesto:  efiicacia  della  sentenza  straniera  che  abbia 
pronunziato  il  divorzio.  19.  Principi  di  diritto  intemazionale  in  caso 
di  luto  di  navi.  20.  Dell'urto  di  due  navi  e  delle  conseguenze  giuri- 
diche del  naufragio.  21.  Delia  giurisdizione  e  della  competenza  nei 
loro  rapport!  ool  dmtto  intemazionale.  22.  Sulla  composizione  del 
consiglio  di  famiglia.  23.  Sul  pagamento  della  dote  e  sull'obbligo 
della  collazione.  24.  Del  legatario  universale  e  dell'esecutore  testar 
mentario  secondo  la  legge  inglese  e  della  loro  responsibility  verso  i 
creditori  del  de  cuius.  25.  Sulla  nomina  del  curatore  al  minore  sotto 
patria  potest^.  26.  Sul  oontratto  d!  appalto.  27.  Sulla  proroga  della 
giurisdizione  a!  tribunal!  stranieri  e  sulla  domanda  rioonvenzionale. 
La  condizione  dello  straniero  seoondo  le  leggi  civile  del  regno.    Paper  read 

before  the  royal  Accademia  delle  scienze  morali  e  politiche  di  Napoli 

(Atti,  volume  XXXIV,  p.  457),  Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  University,  1903. 
Sulla  responsabilitA  civile  dello  Stato  pel  danno  recato  al  privati  in  forza  di 

un  atto  del  ministro  dell'intemo.   Paper,  read  as  above  (Atti,  vol.  XXXV, 

pag.  365),  Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  Universitfl,  1905. 
Parere  giuridico  sulla  questione  della  frontiera  fra  il  PerA  e  TEquatore  deferita 

alFarbitrato  di  S.  M.  il  Re  di  Spagna.    Napoli,  A.  Tram!,  1906. 
Del  protettorato  coloniale  e  ddUa  sfera  d'influenza.   Paper,  read  as  above  (Atti, 
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VoLXXXVli,pag.  l),Napoli,8tab.  tip.  dellar. University,  1906.  Published 
also  in  the  '*  Revue  g^n&rale  de  droit  international  public/'  vol.  XIX,  1907, 
p.  149. 

Sulla  limitarione  dell'autoritA  delle  leggi  straniere:  determinazione  delle  leggi 
d'ordine  pubblico.  Paper,  read  as  above  (Atti,  vol.  XXXVIII,  pag.  47), 
Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  Universitd,  1909. 

Sulla  libertA  di  disporre  con  testamento  e  sulla  riserva.  Paper,  read  as  above 
(Atti,  vol.  XXXVIII,  pag.  447),  Napoli,  stab.  tip.  r.  UniversitA,  1909. 

Osservaaoni  sulla  sentenza  arbitrsJe  pronunciata  dal  Presidente  della  Re- 
publica  Argentina  nella  vertenso  per  regolamento  di  confini  fra  la  Bolivia 
e  il  PeriL  In  "  Rivbta  di  diritto  intemasionale,"  vol.  IV,  1909,  p.  425  and 
in  the  ''Revue  g6n6rale  de  droit  international  public,"  vol  XVII,  1910, 
p.  225. 

Quando  il  mutamento  di  cittadinanza  possa  reputarsi  inefficaoe  perch^  fatto 
in  frode  alia  legge.  Paper,  read  as  above  (Atti,  vol.  XXXIX,  p.  187), 
Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  UniveraitA,  1910. 

I  nuovi  oriszonti  della  scienza  del  diritto  intemazionale.  Conf  erenza  all' Acca- 
demia  di  legislazione  di  Madrid  il  20  aprile  1909.  Napoli,  Gimmaruta, 
1909.  PubUshed  also  in  the  "Rivista  di  diritto  intemazionale,"  vol.  Ill, 
p.  241,  and  in  the  "Revue  g6n^rale  de  droit  international  public,"  vol. 
XVI,  1909,  p.  463. 

De  Pordre  public  en  droit  international  privd.  Report  to  the  Institut  de  droit 
intemationaL  In  the  "Annuaire  de  I'lnstitut  de  droit  international," 
voL  XXUI,  1910,  p.  205. 

Considerazioni  storiche  sul  diritto  di  guerra.  Pape^,  read  before  the  r.  Acca- 
demia  di  scienze  morali  e  politiche  di  Napoli  (Atti,  vol.  XLI,  p.  99), 
Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  Universitit,  1912.  ^ 

Deii^  a^reonauti  nei  loro  rapporti  con  le  leggi  e  i  costumi  di  guerra.  Paper, 
read  as  above  (Atti,  vol  XLII,  p.  66),  Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  Uni- 
versity 1913. 

Sulla  condizione  gturidica  della  Tripolitania  e  delta  Cirenaica  di  f route  al  di- 
ritto oostituzionale  e  al  diritto  intemazionale.  Paper,  read  as  above 
(Atti,  vol.  XLII,  p.  119).    Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  University,  1913. 

Deli'uao  delle  mine  sottomarine  nella  guerra  marittima  e  della  relativa  con- 
venzione  stipulata  all'Aja  dalla  Conferenza  del  1907.  Paper,  read  as 
above  (Atti,  vol.  XLII,  p.  155).  Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  University, 
1913. 

L'istituto  di  diritto  intemazionale  fondato  a  Gand  e  Tistituto  americano  di 
diritto  intemazionale.  Paper,  read  as  above  (Atti,  voL  XLII,  p.  184). 
Napoli,  stab.  tip.  della  r.  University,  1913. 

Edwin  M.  Bobchard. 
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INTERNATIONAL  LAW  CODIFIED 
AND  ITS  LEGAL  SANCTION 

CHAPTER  I 

AUTHORS  INTRODUCTION 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 

1.  Historical  view  of  the  conception  of  a  community  of  law  among  the  dif- 
ferent nations.  2.  Present  condition  of  the  society  of  states.  3.  Need 
of  providing  it  with  a  more  rational  form  of  organization  and  of  creating 
a  sanctbn  for  the  law  which  ought  to  govern  it.  4.  Imperfection  of  the 
different  projects  conceived.  5.  Prop)08al  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
ending  armed  peace.  6.  Insufficiency  of  the  proposal:  Note  of  the  Czar 
of  August  12/24,  1898.  7.  The  First  Peace  Conference  of  July  29,  1899. 
8.  The  Second  Conference  assembled  on  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  on  July  15,  1907.  9.  Solution  of  the  problem  of  providing  the 
society  of  nations  with  a  legal  organization. 

!•  The  great  problem  of  the  present  day  requiring  early  solu- 
tion is  to  provide  for  a  more  rational  organization  of  international 
society.  Indeed,  the  present  condition  of  that  society  is  obviously 
imperfect.  Notwithstanding  their  arduous  labors,  publicists  have 
failed  to  agree  upon  the  principles  by  which  international  society 
should  be  governed.  Governments  have,  it  is  true,  admitted 
certain  rules  which  have  been  given  the  authority  of  "common" 
law;  but  those  of  such  rules  which  have  a  sound  basis  constitute 
only  a  minor  part  of  the  domain  of  international  law. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  this  respect  consists  in  insuring  recogni- 
tion for  established  rules.  In  civil  society,  social  activity,  Uberty 
and  actions  are  not  only  prescribed  and  r^ulated  by  laws  and 
codes,  but  courts  and  well  established  legal  methods  of  coercion 
exist  to  prevent  and  punish  the  violation  of  law. 

In  international  society,  on  the  contrary,  no  superior  authority 
is  invested  with  the  power  of  preventing  this  or  that  state  from 
abusing  its  power  to  violate  the  right  of  others,  nor  is  there  any 
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legal  in^df  UtiDQ/generally  recognised  to  settle  the  difficulties  aris- 
i.ng  but*df  *tlie  abuses  of  liberty.  Every  state  must  insure  the  de- 
•  ^^t^'bf  its  rights,  and  when  wronged,  has  no  other  means  of 
*•  redress  than  recourse  to  reprisals,  and  as  a  last  resort,  the  employ- 
ment of  armed  force. 

Now,  consdderii^  these  obvious  imperfections  of  international 
law,  might  we  not  consider  as  valueless  the  intellectual  and  political 
movement  of  our  tune  aiming  at  the  organization  of  international 
society? 

Why  is  it  that,  notwithstanding  the  time  elapsed,  and  long  and 
serious  effort,  the  problem  is  still  so  far  from  solution?  What 
has  been  done  up  to  this  time  to  insure  its  solution?  And  is  this 
solution  now  near  at  hand?  What  may  we  hope  of  the  present? 
What  must  be  done  to  attain  the  end  desired  in  the  future? 

All  these  questions  are  extremely  complex.  To  examine  the 
matter  thoroughly,  it  would  be  necessary  to  study  the  past  as  well 
as  the  present;  to  consult  both  public  history  and  the  secret  his- 
tory of  diplomacy;  to  inquire  into  the  bidden  motives  of  many 
events;  to  set  forth  the  causes  which,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  have  constituted  an  obstacle  to  the  establishment — ^if 
not  among  all  the  states,  at  least  among  all  the  civilized  countries — 
of  a  real  community  of  law,  so  as  to  endow  the  international  so- 
ciety with  a  genuine  legal  organization. 

To  study  the  question  thoroughly  would  require  the  writing  of 
several  volumes;  but  it  is  our  intention  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
rapid  survey,  presenting  only  a  general  and  summary  idea  of  the 
subject. 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  that  if  so  little  progress  has 
been  made  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem,  it  is  because  the 
problem  has  but  recently  been  presented.  Furthermore,  a  legal 
community  among  the  states  was  an  idle  dream  so  long  as  the  true 
idea  of  such  a  community  had  not  been  conceived.  To  this,  there 
were  many  obstacles.  First,  there  was  the  obstructing  tendency 
of  each  nation  to  live  apart  and  to  foster  sentiments  of  distrust 
against  foreigners,  whence  originated  the  erroneous  idea  of  re- 
stricting the  community  to  the  people  belonging  to  one  nation 
only.    Such  was  the  case  in  Greece.^ 

^Pafitoret,  Histaire  de  la  Ugidation,  v.  V,  5  and  372-73;  Montesquieu, 
Esprit  des  loisj  xxi,  7;  Herodotus,  h*b.  vii,  (  133. 
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The  community  of  language,  of  artistic  and  scientific  genius,  of 
religion  and  of  customs  among  the  different  Greek  cities  led  to  the 
formation'  of  a  bond  amongst  them,  but  not  between  them  and 
foreigners.  The  Greeks  considered  as  barbarians  the  nations  which 
did  not  belong  to  Greece.  The  philosophers  favored  these  exclu- 
sive t^idencies.  Plato,  indeed,  considered  the  human  race  as 
divided  into  Greeks  and  barbarians;  and  Aristotle  proclaimed 
that  all  other  nations  were  barbarians  predestined  by  natiue  to 
be  subjected  to  the  Greeks. 

Another  obstacle  was  the  professed  superiority  of  certain  races, 
a  superiority  founded  on  religious  beliefs.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  theocratic  states,  which  considered  as  beyond  the  pale  of 
''common"  law  all  the  peoples  who  did  not  share  their  beliefs. 
The  inunoderate  passion  for  conquest  also  constituted  an  ob- 
stacle. Thus,  the  policy  of  the  Romans  in  their  relations  with 
other  nations  was  inspired  by  a  boundless  desire  to  subdue  them 
and  to  bring  to  fruition  the  proud  project  of  making  of  all  coimtries 
colonies  of  the  Empire.^ 

Christ,  by  proclaiming  the  unity  of  mankind  and  the  fraternity 
of  all  peoples,  gave  the  true  conception  of  humanity:  ''There  are 
neither  Hebrews,  nor  Greeks,  nor  slaves,  nor  free  men,  since  you 
are  all  brothers  in  Jesus-Christ.''  ^  This  conception  is  broader 
and  more  complete  than  those  advocated  by  all  the  philosophies. 
Tertulian  said  in  effect  that  the  world  should  form  one  single 
republic:  "I  know,"  said  he,  "but  one  republic — the  world."' 
This  doctrine  would  certainly  have  inaugurated  the  idea  of  com- 
munity amongst  all  the  peoples  of  the  universe;  but  a  new  ob- 
stacle contributed  to  retard  that  splendid  end. 

The  most  serious  mistake  of  the  Papacy  was  to  assume  that  it 
was  the  sole  and  exclusive  repository  of  truth,  and  that  every  one, 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  had  to  be  brought  to  the  faith. 

To  Saint  Thomas,  who  asked  of  Him  how  to  find  his  way, 

'  Ortolan,  HuUrire  de  la  UgislaHon  ramaine  (PoUtiqrie  extMewre  die  Rome); 
Laurent,  HisUrire  du  droit  des  geru,  v.  3;  Osenbrueggen,  De  jure  belli  et  pade 
Romanes 

*Non  est  Judaua  neque  GrcBCue;  rum  est  eervus  nee  liber;  non  eat  maeeulue 
neque  famxna,  Omnee  enim  voa  unum  esHe  in  Chrieto  Jesu  (Epist.  PauH  ad 
Cfalatos,  3-28).  See  also  In  Romanos,  III,  28-29;  Coloss.,  Ill,  II.  Compare 
Laurent,  Hist,,  v.  4. 

*  Unum  omnium  rempubUcam  agnoedmuSf  mundum.    Apolog.  39. 
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Jesus-Christ  answered:  '^I  am  the  truth  and  the  life;  no  one  can 
go  to  the  Father  except  through  Me." 

As  vicar  of  Christ,  the  Pope  believed  that  he  alone  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  truth  and  proclaimed  that  all  those  who  did  not  follow 
his  doctrine  were  lost.  This  resulted  in  intolerance  and  persecution 
to  suppress  heresy,  and  in  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  an  act  of 
charity  to  combat  the  adversaries  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Papacy.^ 

So  it  happened  that  a  new  form  of  dualism  was  created  between 
the  orthodox  Christians  and  the  heretics.  Just  as  the  Greeks  con- 
sidered foreigners  as  barbarians  outside  the  "common''  law,  so 
the  Papacy  considered  as  excluded  from  that  law  the  peoples  who 
did  not  follow  its  doctrine. 

The  Catholic  Princes  were  urged  by  the  Pope  to  resort  to  arms 
for  the  defense  of  the  faith,  and  the  most  cruel  wars  against  heretics 
and  infidels  were  undertaken  in  the  name  of  the  religion  of  Christ, 
a  religion  of  peace  and  love.^ 

This  was  the  sanguinary  period  of  the  religious  wars.  The  hor- 
rible war  of  the  Albigenses,  the  Crusades,  the  relentless  struggles 
against  the  Protestants  were  directly  due  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Papacy. 

A  reaction,  however,  was  not  long  in  coming.  A  struggle  began 
for  the  separation  of  the  public  law  of  the  State  from  the  public 
law  of  the  Church,  for  the  vindication  of  the  essential  attribute  of 
human  personality,  the  right  to  freedom  of  conscience,  and  for  the 
freedom  and  equality  of  the  three  churches,  Catholic,  Lutheran 
and  Calvinist. 

The  Reformation  finally  triumphed  and  the  victories  it  had 
gained  were  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  which  conse- 
crated a  principle  of  community  among  peoples  professing  different 
religious  beliefs.' 

^  Saint  Augustine,  Epist.  185,  De  correctwne  Donatistorum,  n®  13;  he  expresses 
himself  as  follows  in  Chapter  XXIII:  An  non  perlinet  ad  dUigeniiam  pastoraletn, 
etiarn  illas  oves^  quos  non  violenler  eruptae  sed  blande  leniterque  seditclcBf  a  grege 
aberraverintj  et  ah  alienis  cooperint  possideri  invenlas  ad.ovUe  dominicunif  si 
resistere  voluerint^  flageUorum  terroribuSf  vd  etiam  doloriims  revocaref  Sic  enim 
error  corrigendus  est  oois,  vt  rum  in  ea  corrumpaivr  sigruxculum  Redemptoris, 
Compare  Saint  Bernard,  In  canHca,  sermo  66,  n^  12;  Baronius,  Ann.,  anno  385, 
V.  IV;  Barbeyrac,  Traiti  de  la  morale  dea  Pires;  Saint  John  Chrisostome, 
Homelia  in  Psalm.  43,  Alieni  JUii  qui  «W7i/,  B. 

*  See  Robertson,  History  of  America, 

^  See  on  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  Monteil,  Histoire  des  Francis,  v.  VII, 
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Nevertheless,  the  struggle  assumed  a  new  form  by  reason  of  the 
erroneous  conception  of  the  basis  of  the  true  community  and  of 
rational  principles  designed  to  protect  it. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  the  details  of  this  question,  as  it  would 
be  necessary  for  us  to  follow  the  winding  road  which  nations  have 
had  to  travel  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  and  of  false 
notions  concerning  the  foundation  of  political  greatness  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity.  We  would  have  to  bring  to  light  the  secret 
history  of  politics  and  diplomacy  of  the  different  countries  and 
expose  the  errors  of  the  system  known  as  "  Colbertism,"  a  system 
which  perverted  the  mission  of  the  State,  the  basis  of  commercial 
relations  and  the  bond  of  relationship  between  the  different  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

It  was  believed  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  independence  of 
states,  it  was  indispensable  to  prevent  the  renewal  of  the  danger 
of  universal  monarchy,  and  consequently  to  maintain  among  the 
states  a  certain  balance  of  power  to  render  impossible  the  pre- 
ponderance of  any  one  of  them. 

Frederick  the  Great,  assuming  the  r61e  of  interpreter  of  the 
general  convictions  of  his  time,  wrote  in  his  Anli-MachiaveUi 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  was  based  largely  upon  the  maintenance 
of  that  well  conceived  equilibrium  by  which  the  superior  strength 
of  one  monarchy  was  counterbalanced  by  the  combined  power  of 
several  other  sovereigns.^ 

How  many  events  have  there  been,  how  many  conflicts,  how 
many  alliances  contracted  and  broken,  how  many  treaties  signed 
and  violated,  whose  purpose  was  to  prevent  the  preponderance  of 
this  or  that  country'',  always  designed  to  assure  the  European 
equilibrium  and  the  well  known  balance  of  power! 

When  France,  at  the  time  of  Henry  IV,  and  in  greater  degree 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  became  powerful  and  feared,  the 
other  states  allied  themselves  against  her  in  order  to  weaken  her. 
France,  which  had  dictated  the  conditions  of  peace  in  the  treaty 
of  Nimfegue  of  1678  and  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  of  1697,  had  to 
submit  in  1713  to  the  conditions  which  the  allied  Powers  imposed 
on  her  and  sign  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  she  renounced  her 

p.  114;  Champion,  Mhnoires;  Mtmoires  du  Cardinal  de  ReU;  Le-Vaasor,  His- 
Urire  de  Louis  XIII,  v.  X;  Caussin,  Mhnoires  de  RicheUeu. 
>  AnU-Machiaveai,  Part  3,  chap.  XXVI,  p.  58. 
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projects  of  aggrandizement.  Other  wars  were  also  undertaken  to 
maintain  the  equilibrium,  notably  the  Polish  war,  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1738  and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sion, terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  1748.  There 
was  also  the  Seven  Years'  War  which  resulted  in  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1763.  It  would  take  too  long  to  enumerate  all  the  san- 
guinary struggles  inspired  by  the  fear  of  preponderance  or  he- 
gemony. 

Since  the  discovery  of  America  and  of  the  maritime  route  to 
the  Indies,  the  struggle  assumed  a  new  form.  Every  state  sought 
to  acquire  commercial  supremacy  and  conceived  that,  to  that 
end,  it  was  necessary  to  acquire  for  its  own  advantage  the  mo- 
nopoly of  exchanges  and  exports  and  to  create  every  form  of  ob- 
stacle to  the  freedom  of  conunerce  of  the  other  states  and  to  the 
development  of  their  resources. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  wars  undertaken  to  maintain  what  was 
called  the  balance  of  trade.  The  results  of  this  false  system  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  ''Colbertism,"  have  not  been  less  serious 
than  those  of  the  system  of  political  equilibrium.  Pretexts  for 
making  war  were  constantly  sought  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  rival  powers  to  sign  a  treaty  of  commerce  to  the  advantage 
of  the  conquering  state.  ^ 

The  treaties  concluded  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  as  a  con- 
sequence of  commercial  wars  demonstrated  clearly  the  confusion 
existing  as  to  the  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation. 

This  confusion  as  to  the  rights  of  neutral  states  during  war  began 
to  be  dissipated  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  leagues  of  armed 
neutrality  of  1780  and  1800.  Nevertheless,  the  states  which  had 
recognized  the  rules  applicable  to  neutral  powers  disregarded  or 
modified  them  arbitrarily,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  other  means 
to  insure  their  respect  than  the  force  of  arms. 

Could  the  idea  of  a  community  be  conceived,  while  false  notions 
prevailed  as  regards  the  prosperity  of  nations,  and  while  it  was 
every  government's  aim  so  to  organize  its  commercial  relations 
as  to  import  the  most  gold  and  the  least  merchandise  in  order  to 
insure  the  so-called  balance  of  trade? 

^  Campbell,  Lives  of  the  Chancellon,  v.  V,  p.  89.  See  also  the  Speech  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Chancellor,  when  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  it- 
was  time  to  make  war  on  Holland  (Parliament,  Hist.,  v.  IV,  p.  567). 
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Thus,  we  reach  the  period  of  the  French  Revolution  amidst  the 
greatest  confusion  of  ideas  and  false  notions  as  to  the  particular 
interests  of  each  nation,  the  general  interests  of  states  and  the 
just  principles  calculated  to  insure  the  independence  of  each 
country. 

The  abnormal  conditions  under  which  the  wars  of  the  French 
Revolution  were  undertaken  served  to  justify  the  violence  and 
abuses  which  were  committed  by  both  parties.  The  fact  is  that 
the  most  arbitrary  actions  were  justified  under  color  of  reprisals, 
and  that  all  the  principles  of  international  law  were  disregarded. 
The  condition  of  neutral  states  grew  worse.  The  rights  of  neutrals 
which  had  been  solemnly  proclaimed  by  various  powers  were 
grossly  violated. 

At  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Bonaparte,  Europe  presented  a  new 
aspect;  while  certain  states  had  disappeared,  others  had  sprung 
up.  The  authority  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  had  been  ignored, 
the  equilibrium  had  been  upset.  The  question  was  to  provide 
for  the  final  organization  of  Europe,  to  give  a  solid  foundation  to 
the  vital  principle  of  the  community  of  interests  and  to  establish 
properly  the  just  principle  of  equilibrium. 

The  experience  of  the  past  should  have  convinced  the  powerful 
Allies  that  if  a  certain  form  of  balance  was  necessary  to  assure  the 
orderly  coexistence  of  states  and  to  preserve  their  independence 
and  rights,  it  was  indispensable  to  give  other  bases  to  this  equilib- 
rium. Nevertheless,  the  Powers,  in  the  excitement  of  victory, 
thought  only  of  insuring  the  so-called  rights  of  legitimate  sover- 
eigns and  dynasties,  taking  historical  right  as  the  basis  of  Inti- 
macy. It  was  thought  that,  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
territorial  possessions  should  be  restored  to  the  condition  prevail- 
ing before  the  French  Revolution.  In  order  to  make  this  work 
lasting,  the  Great  Powers,  acting  as  dictators,  decided  reciprocally 
to  guarantee  to  one  another  the  possessions  which  they  had  claimed 
for  themselves  by  virtue  of  their  allied  legitimate  rights,  by  en- 
gaging to  intervene  and  to  resort  to  force  to  repress  any  attack 
whatever  upon  the  balance  they  had  established.  Their  artificial 
labors  were  summed  up  in  the  Final  Act  signed  at  Vienna  on 
June  9,  1815,  and  completed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  find 
tiiat  the  true  idea  of  the  international  community  was  still  unborn. 
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It  was  believed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  supreme  interest 
of  international  society  lay  in  the  protection  of  the  so-called  rights 
of  legitimate  sovereigns  and  dynasties,  and  that  historical  right 
was  the  basis  of  legitimacy.  It  was  thought  that  the  power  of 
legitimate  monarchs  was  absolute;  that  the  people  had  no  rights 
whatever;  that  their  interest  was  in  a  way  represented  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  Prince;  that  legitimate  monarchies  could  annex 
territories  on  the  basis  of  historical  right,  without  taking  into 
account  either  the  interests  of  the  people  or  the  moral  position  of 
the  different  countries. 

As  a  natural  consequence,  the  problem  of  international  organiza- 
tion had  not  been  presented  in  its  proper  light.  Indeed,  how  could 
an  organization,  whose  main  purpose  was  the  preservation  of  the 
so-called  rights  of  legitimate  sovereigns  and  dynasties,  constitute 
the  principle  of  a  rational  institution? 

Conflict  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  this  system,  and  of  the 
palpable  violation  of  the  liberty  and  sacrifice  of  the  rights  of 
peoples. 

Reljing  on  their  reciprocal  agreements  under  the  celebrated 
treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  governments  endeavored  to  suppress 
what  they  called  revolutionary  ideas;  they  organized  the  system 
of  armed  intervention  to  wage  war  against  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  nationalities;  but  all  their  armies  put  together  were  not  strong 
enough  to  preserve  the  political  balance  established  at  Vienna 
under  Mettemich's  inspiration. 

The  first  great  success  of  the  new  theory,  which  proclaimed  the 
inalienable  rights  of  nationalities  as  opposed  to  the  pretended 
rights  of  legitimate  monarchies  was  obtained  in  Greece. 

The  relentless  struggle  of  the  country  for  the  recognition  of  its 
independence  against  Turkish  rule  began  in  1821  and  continued 
until  1829.  In  that  year,  the  Sultan  was  compelled  to  sign  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Greek  provinces 
were  constituted  as  an  independent  state  at  whose  head  was  placed 
Prince  Otto  of  Bavaria  with  the  title  of  King. 

In  the  same  way,  in  the  Belgian  provinces  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  revolution  was  inspired 
by  the  noble  idea  of  defense  of  national  interests.  It  resulted  in 
the  separation  from  Holland  of  Belgium,  which  became  an  inde- 
pendent Kingdom.    This  independence,  consecrated  by  the  treaty 
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of  Ijondon  of  November  15,  1831,  was  recognized  by  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands  himself  by  another  treaty  of  London  of  April  19, 
1839. 

Egypt  had  also  revolted  to  win  its  independence,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mehemet-AIi,  and  fought  against  Turkey  until  the 
treaty  of  London  of  1840  recognized  the  hereditary  right  of 
Mehemet-Ali  as  sovereign  of  Egypt,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Porte. 

Furthermore,  divers  political  movements  broke  out  in  1848  and 
1849  which  deeply  disturbed  France,  Germany,  Hungary  and 
Italy.  Their  final  result  was  gradually  to  reduce  to  naught  the 
hare-brained  dream  of  Mettemich,  namely,  the  political  balance 
of  1815,  and  to  effect  a  radical*  change  in  the  basis  of  legitimacy. 
For  the  sovereignty  of  divine  right  was  substituted  the  free  suf- 
frage of  the  people. 

The  essentially  democratic  movement  to  which  the  Revolution 
of  1848  owes  its  origin  was  inspired  by  an  absolute  reaction  against 
the  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  The  greater  representation  of  the 
interests  of  the  people,  the  control  exercised  by  public  opinion 
upon  both  the  internal  and  foreign  policies  of  the  majority  of 
states,  the  extraordinary  development  of  commercial  relations  and 
means  of  communication  between  the  different  countries,  every- 
thing, so  to  speak,  contributed  to  do  away  with  unreasonable 
prejudices,  to  develop  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  of  interests  and 
to  bring  forward  the  true  principle  of  a  commimity  of  interests. 

Indeed,  it  began  gradually  to  be  understood  that,  in  order  to 
assure  the  development  of  national  prosperity  in  each  country, 
it  was  indispensable  to  facilitate  the  development  of  international 
relations  and  to  guarantee  and  protect  common  interests. 

2.  This  fimdamental  conception  was  better  understood  during 
the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  It  owed  its  success  to  two 
important  factors.  One  was  the  development  of  international 
trade,  which  became  a  powerful  agent  of  civilization  by  establishing 
permanent  bonds  among  the  different  nations.  The  other  factor, 
even  more  important,  was  the  scientific  movement,  which  con- 
tributed in  the  most  direct  manner  to  the  overthrow  of  the  past 
and  to  reconstruction  upon  its  ruins. 

It  would  be  a  long  task  to  enimierate,  even  in  a  summary  manner, 
the  great  builders  who  helped  to  tear  down  the  old  political  struc- 
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ture  and  to  construct  the  monument  of  modem  civilization,  based 
on  the  great  fundamental  idea  of  humanity.  We  shall  mention 
only  a  few  of  them. 

To  the  Italian  Albericus  Gentilis,  among  the  publicists,  is  due 
the  merit  of  having  emancipated  the  science  of  international  law 
from  the  authority  of  theology  by  giving  it  a  rational  basis.  He 
was  the  first  to  teach  that  the  rules  of  justice  ought  to  be  deduced 
from  natural  reason. 

He  had  as  his  successor,  Hugo  Grotius,  who  perfected  his  work. 
These  two  learned  writers  gave  the  first  serious  impulse  to  intel- 
lectual activity  in  its  work  of  total  destruction  of  the  past  and  of 
reconstruction  upon  its  ruins.  Among  those  who  contributed 
to  that  work,  special  mention  mast  be  made  of  Hobbes,^  Pufen- 
dorf,^  Leibnitz,'  and  Wolff.^  Then  followed  the  long  line  of  pub- 
licists who  sought  to  elucidate  and  expound  the  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  states  and  the  true  bases  of  international  relations. 

Among  those  who  gave  the  first  impulse  to  political  science,  we 
may,  with  justifiable  pride,  mention  our  countryman  Machiavelli, 
one  of  the  first  to  apply  to  politics  the  historical  and  empirical 
method.  His  great  merit  lies  in  having  thoroughly  studied  the 
causes  upon  which  depend  the  establishment,  conservation,  pros- 
perity and  decadence  of  states,  and  in  having  left  the  most  com- 
plete series  of  profound  observations  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  facts  and  the  causes  from  which  they  are  derived.  He 
applied  the  force  of  his  original  genius  to  separate  the  domain  of  the 
State  from  the  domain  of  the  Roman  Church  and  to  regard  the 
problem  of  the  art  of  governing  nations  as  altogether  independent 
of  the  authority  of  theology.  This  method  resulted  in  releasing 
governments  from  the  all-powerful  authority  of  the  Church. 

The  detractors  of  this  great  Italian  thinker  have  claimed  that 

he  did  not  take  sufficient  notice  of  the  laws  of  justice,  that  he 

considered  the  art  of  governing  from  the  point  of  view  of  success 

rather  than  of  law  and  that  he  considered  interest  as  the  basis  of 

politics.    But,  apart  from  the  defects  of  his  method,  there  is  no 

doubt  that  Machiavelli  has  rendered  the  greatest  service  to 

^  De  cive,  Parisiis,  1646. 

'  De  jure  naturm  et  genHum;  De  officiis  hondms  et  civis;  epedmen  contro-' 
verstarum  cUrajus  natvrale, 

*  Codex  juris  genHum  diplomaHcus. 

*  Jus  naturaB  methodo  scientifiea  per  trackUum, 
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civilization  by  dissipating  the  false  notion  that  the  State  should 
be  considered  as  subject  to  the  Church  and  that  the  Pope  could- 
assume  the  right  to  command  sovereigns  of  States.  The  prepon- 
derance of  the  Papacy  and  the  subjection  of  the  State  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Church  were  reduced  to  naught  owing  to  Machia- 
velli's  important  concept,  which  was  to  remove  politics  from  the 
Church's  authority  and  to  give  to  governments  and  politics  a  new 
basis  and  a  proper  purpose. 

The  publicists  who  came  after  Machiavelli,  adopting  his  method, 
improved  the  principles  which  he  had  laid  down  and  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  the  theory  of  government  on  its  true  foundations. 
Among  these,  we  shall  mention  only  Locke  in  Englai^d  and  Mon- 
tesquieu in  France. 

Locke,^  in  his  Two  treatises  on  goi^emment  has  left  us  the  most 
liberal  theory  of  constitutional  monarchies  and  of  the  legitimacy 
of  powers.  His  work  was  perfected  and  completed  by  Montes- 
quieu, who  defended  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  elucidated  and 
developed  the  proper  principles  of  the  greatness  of  states.  T*he 
science  of  politics  as  independent  of  the  authority  of  the  Chiu*ch 
gradually  entered  the  domain  of  intellectual  activity;  it  would 
take  too  long  to  mention  the  authors  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
great  work  of  destruction  and  reconstruction,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  deteimine  the  true  principle  of  political  wisdom. 

Among  the  economists  who  contributed  most  to  demonstrate 
the  fatal  error  of  the  mercantile  system,  we  shall  name  Hume, 
Quesnay  and  Turgot,  who  foresaw  the  great  truth  that  liberty  is 
the  principal  condition  of  commercial  prosperity.*  The  true  doc- 
trine of  free  trade,  which  brought  about  the  great  revolution 
which  has  taken  place  in  economic  life  and  even  in  the  political 
existence  of  states,  subsequently  was  clothed  in  its  most  perfect 
scientific  form  by  Adam  Smith.  His  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations 
absolutely  discredited  the  false  theory  of  protection. 

Among  the  philosophers,  we  might  mention  our  countrymen 
Pomponaccio,  Giordano  Bruno  and  Telesio,  who  helped  to  eman- 
cipate thought  from  the  authority  of  theology.  But  the  most 
decisive  revolution  in  behalf  of  the  preponderance  of  reason  must 

'  His  work,  Two  treatUes  on  gooemmeni,  published  in  1690,  was  later  trans- 
lated into  French  under  the  title  of  Esaai  du  gouvemement  citnl. 
'  Cf .  Buckle,  History  of  Civilization, 
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certainly  be  traced  to  Descartes.  He  did  for  philosophy  what 
Luther  had  begun  to  do  for  religion;  what  Machiavelli  had  done 
in  theory  and  what  Richelieu  and  Cromwell  had  done  in  practice 
for  politics;  and  what  Galileo  had  accomplished  in  the  domain  of 
the  physical  sciences.  Descartes,  disregarding  tradition  and 
authority,  and  relying  on  the  force  of  intelligence,  began  the  vast 
work  of  destruction  of  the  past.  It  cannot  Se  said  of  him,  perhaps, 
that  he  was  a  creative  genius,  as  he  destroyed  more  than  he  re- 
built; but  without  him  we  would  not  have  had  the  liberal  and 
humanitarian  philosophy  of  the  18th  century.  After  him,  we  find 
Jean-Baptiste  Vico,  who  by  sheer  reasoning  succeeded  in  con- 
ceiving the  fruitful  idea  that  mankind  is  an  organism  whose  ele- 
ments are  peoples,  and  in  describing  the  ideal  circle  within  which, 
he  believed,  the  world  revolves.^ 

After  Descartes  and  Vico,  the  work  of  the  philosophers  pro- 
gressed rapidly  and  when  the  end  of  the  18th  century  is  reached,  it 
may  be  observed  that,  always  on  the  basis  of  reason,  they  asserted 
the  rights  of  man  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  Revolution  which 
broke  out  in  1789. 

Voltaire,^  Mably,'  Diderot  ^  and  Rousseau  ^  had  all  defended 
the  rights  of  mankind,  demanded  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  and 
the  suppression  of  war  and  indicated  the  true  object  of  politics 
which,  as  Mably  said,  was  justice.  We  come  now  to  Condorcet 
who  in  his  draft  of  a  constitution  proposes  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  the  French  Republic  towards  other  nations.* 

We  shall  pass  over  unmentioned  other  equally  illustrious  writers, 
who  contributed  to  the  destruction  of  the  past  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eminently  just  principles  of  the  international  com- 
munity. 

It  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  we  have  gradually  come  to  under- 

*  Compar.  Ferrari,  La  merUe  di  G.  B.  Vico. 

*  Correspondance  de  Voltaire  et  de  Catherine  II;  DicHonnaire  Pkilosophique 
(Words  Supplice  and  Torture);  Extrait  d^un.  mtmoire  pour  VentUre  abolition 
de  la  servitude  en  France;  Satire^  La  Tactique  (Odes  XVIII,  Dialogue  XXIV) ; 
Elogefunhbre  dee  offiders  morts  en  1641. 

'  titude  de  Vhiatoire;  Observations  sur  Vkistoire  de  la  Grice. 

*  Fragments  politiques. 
^  Smite. 

*  Projet  de  constitution  frangaise,  tit.  XIII,  Moniteur^  1793,  p.  235;  CEuvres 
de  Condorcet,  v.  X,  p.  680.  See  also  Lettres  d^un  ciioyen  des  Elats-Unis  d  un 
FranQais,  CEuvres ,  v.  IX,  p.  97. 
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stand  the  great  conception  expressed  by  Seneca:  "All  this  world 
that  you  see  and  which  contains  everything  that  is  divine  and 
human,  is  one  .  .  .  We  are  the  members  of  a  great  body.  No- 
where is  man  a  stranger  ...    The  universe  is  his  true  country."  * 

But  in  order  to  make  this  conception  evident  to  all  men,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  out  the  idea  forese^a  by  Hume,  Quesnay  and 
Turgot,  that  liberty  is  the  principal  condition  of  commercial 
prosperity. 

It  was  necessary  for  everybody  to  understand  that,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  nations,  the  solidarity  of  interest  of  all  civilized  coun- 
tries should  come  before  the  egotistical  interests  of  their  own 
country.  It  was  also  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  come 
to  realize  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  community  among 
civilized  nations. 

All  this  has  been  brought  to  fruition  only  in  our  time,  especially 
during  the  last  fifty  years. 

It  is  now  easy  to  see  why  the  problem  of  the  organization  of 
international  society  is  still  so  far  from  solution.  A  rational  or- 
ganization of  the  international  society  was  not  possible  so  long 
as  the  true  concept  of  the  community  and  of  its  rational  basis  was 
not  fully  perceived. 

J.  B.  Vico,  in  his  profound  work  La  sciema  rvaova^  had  claimed 
that  the  community  of  rights  can  only  arise  out  of  the  community 
of  interests,  which,  as  he  expressed  it,  may  create  in  all  nations 
certain  uniform  ideas  as  to  the  necessity  of  their  association  and 
the  utility  of  each  of  them.^ 

Montesquieu,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Laws 
had  also  proclaimed  that  the  great  conception  of  community  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  trade.  "The  spirit  of  trade"  said  he, 
"unites  nations.  All  unions  are  based  upon  mutual  needs.  Two 
nations  trading  together  are  reciprocally  dependent  upon  one 
another.  If  it  is  the  interest  of  one  of  them  to  buy,  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  other  to  sell." 

Now  if  we  consider  that  these  views  have  been  understood  only 
of  late,  that  is,  only  during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century, 

^Epist.  95. 

'  See  Vice's  work  printed  in  1725  under  the  title  Principii  di  una  sciema 
nuova  intomo  alia  natura  delle  NazUmi  per  li  quali  si  ritrovano  allri  principii 
dd  DiritH  naturdle  delle  genii. 
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we  can  see  why  it  is  that  as  yet  the  international  community  id  far 
from  practical  realization.  Indeed,, the  question  has  only  recently 
been  clearly  formulated. 

In  our  time,  however,  most  people  have  grasped  the  meaning 
of  the  true  community  among  states,  and  the  idea  of  providing  the 
international  society  with  a  better  organization  thoroughly  per- 
vades the  present  intellectual,  parliamentary,  scientific  and  popu- 
lar movement.  That  aim  will  never  again  be  separated  from  the 
intellectual  domain  of  the  civilized  world.  It  will  impose  itself 
irresistibly  and  with  increasing  force  on  the  conception  of  statesmen 
and  the  aspirations  of  peoples.  It  does  not  matter  whether  this  idea 
be  of  more  or  less  remote  realization.  Every  new  idea  progresses 
more  or  less  slowly,  but  progresses  surely  by  reason  of  its  first 
impulse,  and  cannot  be  permanently  interrupted.  It  develops, 
constantly  growing  in  importance,  and  becomes  a  power  increas- 
ingly irresistible.  It  spreads  in  the  conscience  of  the  masses  and 
gradually  becomes  a  popular  conviction;  finally,  the  idea  succeeds 
in  dominating  all  facts  and  in  exercising  an  irresistible  influehce 
over  all  minds,  and  becomes,  so  to  speak,  the  religion  of  the  time 
until  the  day  of  its  ultimate  triumph. 

So  it  is  with  all  reforms,  and  such  will  be  the  history  of  the 
international  cotnmunity.  The  final  result  of  this  idea  will  not 
be  the  work  of  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  that  of  time  and  the  last 
expression  of  the  progress  of  civilization;  its  full  realization  will 
occur  only  in  a  more  or  less  remote  future. 

3.  It  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  misconceive  the  fact  that 
the  problem  of  the  legal  organization  of  the  international  society 
is  one  of  extreme  complexity  and  most  difficult  solution. 

For  this  solution,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  determine 
the  '^common"  law  applicable  to  the  community  of  civilized  na- 
tions, then  to  insure  the  effective  sanction  of  that  law,  and  finally 
to  provide  for  efficient  measures  and  means  to  settle  confficts  and 
difficulties  which  may  arise  among  states. 

As  to  the  recognition  of  a  ''common"  law,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
much  has  been  done  to  establish  it;  but  we  may  say  that  a  be- 
ginning has  been  made  along  that  line.  The  treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856  marked  in  that  respect  an  important  step  in  advance.  The 
Great  Powers,  instead  of  confining  their  mission  to  regulating  the 
consequences  of  war,  as  was  customary  in  the  past,  established 
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unifona  rules  respecting  the  rigbta  of  neutralB  and  belligerents 
in  maritime  war. 

Subsequently^  several  treaties  were  concluded  designed  to  assure 
the  needs  of  commerce,  the  protection  of  property  and  industry, 
the  freedom  of  river  navigation,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
development  of  civilization  and  trade  in  Africa,  and  the  uniform 
regulation  of  other  common  interests.  It  would  take  too  long  to 
enumerate  these  treaties.  Finally,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a 
''common'^  law  intended  to  civilize  war,  and  to  limit  so  far  as 
possible  its  evils  and  dangers,  and  del^ates  of  the  nations  even 
met  for  that  purpose  at  Brussels  in  1874. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  the  idea  of  recognizing  that  it  is 
the  collective  interest  of  all  states  to  regulate  certain  matters 
pertaining  to  their  general  needs  has  abready  been  realized  in  some 
measure. 

So  far  the  most  serious  diflSculty,  one  considered  as  almost  in- 
superable, lies  in  the  establishment  of  appropriate  institutions  to 
insure  the  legal  sanction  and  protection  of  the  common  law,  and 
of  legal  means  for  settling  conflicts  and  compelling  everyone  to 
respect  established  rules.  The  result  of  the  lack  of  a  superior  au- 
tiiority  and  of  appropriate  l^^l  institutions  is  that  states  have  thus 
far  found  no  other  efiicient  means  of  protecting  their  rights  than 
the  employment  of  their  military  forces  and  those  of  their  allies. 

Thus  it  happens  that  states  having  to  rely  only  on  their  military 
power,  have  all  sought  to  be  better  armed  than  their  rivals.  This 
unfortunate  tendency  has  resulted  in  a  system  of  excessive  arma- 
ments. The  means  of  attack  being  constantly  perfected,  makes  it 
likewise  necessary  for  the  states  constantly  to  improve  their  means 
of  defense  so  as  to  be  able  to  oppose  a  more  effective  resistance  to 
an  increasingly  efficient  attack. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  armaments  whose  cost  is  constantly 
growing,  the  greater  part  of  the  revenues  of  practically  every  state 
is  at  the  present  time  absorbed  by  military  expenditures,  and  the 
requirements  of  every  other  branch  of  the  public  service  are  sub- 
ordinate to  those  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  Furthermore,  as  the 
ordinary  resources  are  not  always  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs, 
governments  have  recourse  to  extraordinary  taxes  and  to  loans. 
The  figures  of  Europe's  debt  and  interest  pajrments  are  stupendous. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  there  is  already  in  all 
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countries  a  movement  of  protest  against  the  scoui^  of  armed 
peace,  which  has  transformed  the  civilized  world  into  a  huge  gun 
factory.  The  complaints  against  the  evils  due  to  that  fatal  exalta- 
tion of  militarism,  have  become  in  the  last  few  years  more  frequent 
and  more  general.* 

Publicists,  statesmen,  associations  of  manufacturers,  and  the 
workers  throughout  the  world  are  all  agreed  upon  the  necessity  of 
establishing  upon  sound  bases  the  organization  of  the  international 
society  and  of  finding  means  to  end  this  imfortunate  state  of 
affairs  in  which  the  principal  guaranty  of  a  nation's  rights  is  its 
army  and,  in  last  resort,  war. 

^  The  associations  for  eliminating  the  evils  of  armed  peace  and  the  dangOB 
of  war  originated  in  the  United  States,  extending  later  on  to  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  intemalional  de  la  Paix,  there  are  94  of  these,  54  of  which 
are  in  America  and  40  in  Europe. 

The  first  societies  of  the  friends  of  peace  originated  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  first  to  initiate  the  movement  being  Rev.  Mr.  Worcester,  who 
founded  in  Boston  a  religious  paper,  in  which  he  stigmatized  the  evils  of  war. 
Then  came  George  Channing,  who  addressed  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  memorial  in  which  he  said:  ''We  are  convinced  that  a  government 
sincerely  disposed  to  undertake  the  great  and  sublime  mission  of  pacifying 
the  world  would  not  lack  means  for  succeeding  in  this  task.  Thanks  to  the 
persistent  and  wise  efforts  of  such  a  government,  more  moderate  principles 
would  prevail  in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes,  differences  between 
nations  could  be  referred  to  an  impartial  arbitrator  and  peoples  could  reach 
an  agreement  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  their  militaiy  organizations,  so 
great  and  so  costly." 

From  America,  the  movement  spread  to  Europe,  especially  in  England, 
where  the  society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace  founded  a  paper  called  The  Herald 
of  Peace.  (For  more  details,  see  the  work  of  Descamps  and  the  pamphlet  of 
Catellani,  La  propaganda  deUa  pace.)  Nor  should  we  fail  to  recall  that  in  1873 
there  was  created  in  London  the  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification 
of  the  Law  of  Nations,  which  changed  its  name  in  1894  to  ''International  Law 
Association";  that  in  1873  also,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Americans  Lieber 
and  Miles  and  of  the  Genevese  Moynier,  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
was  founded  by  Rolin-Jacquemyns,  Bluntschli,  Mancini  and  other  jurists. 
This  institution,  whose  object  was  the  promotion  of  international  law,  would 
certainly  have  produced  excellent  results  had  it  always  been  maintained  within 
the  domain  which  had  been  assigned  to  it  at  the  time  of  its  foundation. 

The  propaganda  in  favor  of  international  arbitration  as  a  means  of  elim- 
inating war  has  made  rapid  progress  and  the  movement  has  received  great 
unity  of  action  as  the  result  of  international  congresses,  in  which  the  associa- 
tions of  the  different  countries  have  met.  The  Americans  are  still  foremost. 
The  jurists  of  that  country  held  a  congress  at  Lisbon  in  1888  with  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  jurists  to  discuss  the  need  of  instituting  a  court  of  arbitration. 
One  of  the  most  important  meetings  was  the  Pan-American  Congress,  held 
in  the  United  States  on  the  initiative  of  Secretary  of  State  Blaine. 
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4.  Various  plans  have  been  suggested  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
more  rational  organization  of  the  international  society.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  enumerate  all  these  propositions.  Some  issue  from 
scientists  and  scientific  associations  which  have  studied  the  solu- 
tion of  this  complicated  problem;  others  sum  up  the  general  senti- 
ment expressed  by  the  associations  in  public  meetings. 

Bluntschli  conceived  the  idea  of  organizing  mankind  as  a 
great  state,  of  which  all  the  individual  states  were  to  be  members. 
In  his  view,  no  universal  empire  or  monarchy  was  necessary 
to  attain  that  end.  The  confederation,  or  union  of  states,  was 
sufficient.  This  ideal  conception,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
us  more  practicable  of  realization  than  Plato's  Republic  or 
Thomas  More's  Utopia.  We  readily  admit  that  a  certain  com- 
munity of  interests  may  develop  among  men  of  similar  origin, 
traditions  and  language,  living  under  the  same  social  and  moral 
conditions,  and  that  these  men  may  form  a  state  for  the  defense 
of  those  interests;  but  it  would  seem  extremely  difficult  to  expect 
the  same  result  from  the  combined  nations  of  the  universe. 

While  not  questioning  the  unity  of  mankind,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  civilization  describes  a  parabola  and  that  the  diverse 
moral  conditions  prevailing  in  the  various  nations  will  always 
determine  certain  differences  in  the  intellectual  development  and 
civilization  of  the  peoples  of  the  various  portions  of  the  universe. 

To  give  to  the  society  of  states  the  form  of  a  Confederation, 
with  its  distinctive  legislature,  judiciary  and  Executive  above  and 
beyond  the  governments  of  the  different  states,  is  the  basis, 
seemingly  attractive,  of  the  numerous  schemes  conceived  with  that 
end  in  view,  banning  with  those  of  Sully,  Kant,  Rousseau  and 
Bentham,  and  ending  with  those  of  pur  contemporaries,  among 
whom  may  be  found  Malardies,  Lorimer  and  others.  The  scheme 
generally  proposed  was  to  constitute  a  permanent  Congress; 
giving  to  the  assembled  confederated  states  voting  representation 
proportional  to  their  actual  degree  of  power  and  importance  and 
placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  power  an  armed  body  sufi&- 
dent  to  insure  the  respect  of  its  decisions. 

In  our  opinion,  however,  these  schemes  which  at  first  sight  are 
attractive  would  not  eliminate  the  evils  they  are  designed  to 
remove,  but  would  rather  perpetuate  them.  Indeed,  they  are 
calculated  to  bring  about  the  preponderance  of  the  great  powers 
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to  the  detriment  of  the  independence  of  the  smaller  states.  The 
same  thing  occurs  in  cases  of  bankruptcy,  in  which,  inasmuch  as 
each  creditor  has  a  vote  proportional  to  the  importance  of  his 
claim,  it  often  suffices  for  the  debtor  to  make  an  arrangement 
with  his  principal  creditor  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  smaller 
creditors. 

5.  The  manifestations  against  armed  peace  having,  within  the 
last  few  years,  become  more  general,  the  measiue  which  has  been 
considered  as  expressing  popular  sentiment  as  to  the  best  way  to 
render  armaments  unnecessary  and  to  eliminate  war  is  arbitraiian 
as  a  judicial  method  of  peacefully  settling  all  international  dif- 
ferences. 

This  measure  has  been  on  the  program  of  legal  and  scientific 
associations,  and  of  philanthropic,  political,  and  labor  associations 
of  ail  nations.  Peace  societies  have  been  particularly  active  in 
their  propaganda  in  favor  of  arbitration;  several  of  these  societies 
have  been  founded  for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  about  its 
adoption  as  the  best  means  of  ending  the  scourge  of  armed  peace. 

All  these  societies  agree  that  the  legal  oiganization  of  interna- 
tional society  could  be  effected  if  all  the  states  would  bind  them- 
selves to  submit  all  their  differences  to  arbitration. 

They  believe  that  general  disarmament  and  the  disappearance 
of  war  might  thus  be  brought  about.  ^ 

Arbitration  has  become  popular  especially  since  the  settlement 
by  the  Geneva  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  of  the  important  dispute 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  From  the  view- 
point of  the  gravity  of  the  matter  in  issue,  it  is  the  only  very  im- 
portant case  submitted  to  arbitration.  Other  questions  settled 
by  arbitration  are  notable  rather  on  account  of  their  number  than 
on  account  of  the  point  involved.    There  have  been  some  seventy 

^  The  society  which  has  given  to  the  movement  a  truly  intematioDal  char- 
acter is  the  Inter-Pariiamentary  Union  for  establieiiing  aHbitration  as  the 
system  of  procedure  for  the  solution  of  international  controversies  and  for  the 
prevention  of  war. 

The  Union's  first  conference  was  held  in  Paris,  in  June,  1889,  under  the 
presidency  of  Jules  Simon;  the  second  conference  was  held  at  London,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Herschell;  the  third  at  Rome  in  1891,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Biancheri;  the  fourth  at  Beme  in  1892,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Dros; 
the  fifth,  at  The  Hague,  in  1894,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Rohasen;  the  sixth,  at 
Brussels,  in  1895,  presided  over  by  Senator  Descamps,  and  the  seventh  at 
Budapesth  in  1906. 
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of  arbitratioii  since  1815,  the  United  States  participating  in 
tiiirty-five  and  Great  Britain  in  twenty-one.  But  there  has  been 
no  other  case  of  arbitration  so  important  as  that  of  the  Alabama 
Claims,  which,  had  it  not  been  amicably  settled,  would  inevitably 
have  led  to  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

In  that  case,  the  particular  factor  preventing  a  recourse  to  arms 
was  the  realization  of  the  British  Government  that  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  difficulty  was  most  desirable,  as  it  knew  that  if 
war  were  declared,  the  United  States  would  blockade  the  northern 
and  southern  ports  of  England  and  that,  the  cotton  trade  being 
at  a  standstill,  500,000  workers  employed  in  cotton  factories  would 
have  to  be  taken  care  of.  The  United  States  was  likewise  con- 
vinced of  the  advantage  of  a  peaceful  settlement.  The  two  Govern- 
ments were  consequently  disposed  to  adopt  any  measure  which 
would  satisfy  the  national  pride  of  the  United  States  without 
wounding  that  of  Great  Britain.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  Geneva 
arbitcation. 

We  do  not  wish  in  any  way  to  lessen  the  importance  of  that 
arbitration.  It  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  statesmen  in  power 
that  they  realized  the  true  interests  of  their  respective  countries, 
and  had  the  energy  and  sagacity  necessary  for  carrying  to  a 
successful  end  n^otiations  which  covered  a  period  of  six  years. 
Great  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome  in  order  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  Washington  upon  which  the  compromia  was  based. 
It  required  remarkable  political  wisdom  to  conduct  the  long  and 
heated  discussions,  amid  the  excitations  of  the  press  and  the 
recriminations  of  a  parliamentary  opposition  which  threatened 
to  force  the  two  countries  into  war. 

It  is  also  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  jurists  who  composed  the 
arbitral  tribunal  that  they  succeeded  in  rendering  an  award  ac- 
ceptable to  both  parties;  and  it  is  with  a  justifiable  national  pride 
that  we  mention  the  fact  that  an  Italian,  Count  Sclopis,  was  the 
President  of  the  tribunal. 

But  to  infer  from  this  decision  that  the  solution  of  the  grave 
problem  has  been  found;  to  believe,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
case,  that  by  making  arbitration  the  common  form  of  international 
justice  the  elimination  of  war  and  of  disarmament  have  been 
achieved  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  great  illusion. 

6.  While  recognizing  the  great  importance  of  arbitration,  we 
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call  not  admit  that  the  mere  fact  that  a  great  number  of  states 
(as/  for  example,  whose  which  were  represented  at  the  Hague 
Conference)  have  agreed  to  sign  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration, 
could  suffice  to  abolish  the  predominance  of  military  force  and 
provide  a  definitive  legal  organization  of  international  society. 

First  of  all,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  general  obligation 
to  submit  to  arbitration  is  subjected,  even  by  those  who  favor  it, 
to  the  reservation  that  it  must  not  involve  either  the  dignity  or 
the  honor  of  the  nation. 

The  difficulties  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  were  easily  settled,  owing  to  the  willingness  of  both  Govern- 
ments, which  were  equally  desirous  of  reaching  a  peaceful  solution. 
Would  it  have  been  so,  had  one  or  the  other  considered  war  ad- 
vantageous to  its  policies?  If  so,  what  would  have  prevented  it 
from  claiming  that  its  national  honor  was  violated? 

Furthermore,  let  us  consider  that  the  necessity  of  armaments 
and  the  desire  to  be  stronger  than  the  other  states  are  not  designed 
to  bring  about  the  use  of  arms  for  the  settlement  of  all  kinds  of 
difficulties,  such  as  those  concerning  boundary  limits,  fishing  privi- 
leges in  certain  seas,  or  international  pecuniary  claims  for  indem- 
nities for  private  injuries  sustained.  Every  Great  Power  seeks  to 
predominate  in  strength  in  order  to  give  weight  to  its  preponder- 
ance in  international  questions,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  Near- 
East  and  the  Mediterranean.  Now,  whenever  it  is  admitted  that 
disagreements  on  such  questions,  for  example,  those  of  colonial 
expansion,  or  of  influence  in  China  or  Africa,  cannot  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  it  must  be  recognized  that  it  is  quite  natural  that  none 
of  the  Great  Powers,  obliged  in  such  matters  to  rely  solely  upon 
their  own  strength  and  that  of  their  allies,  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  the  endeavor  to  be  the  best  armed. 

Should  the  noble  efforts  of  the  scientists  and  of  scientific  so- 
cieties in  favor  of  arbitration,  the  propaganda  pursued  by  all  the 
peace  societies  of  Europe  and  America,  be  considered  as  of  no 
avail? 

Should  the  unremitting  perseverance  and  great  wisdom  of  states- 
men, the  measures  introduced  in  parliaments  to  induce  Govern- 
ments to  engage  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  international  disputes, 
be  considered  as  aspirations  without  result  and  practical  effect? 
Certainly  not. 
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This  trend  of  public  opinion — ^a  tendency  which  has  acquired 
of  late  a  better  unity  of  direction,  owing  to  a  concentration  of  all 
the  forces  favoring  arbitration — ^must  be  deemed  without  doubt 
the  most  remarkable  achievement  of  civilization. 

The  votes  expressed  in  favor  of  arbitration  by  congresses  of 
scientists,  parliaments,  and  popular  assemblies,  are  the  most 
solemn  expression  of  the  general  sentiment,  which  is  a  protest 
iagainst  armed  peace;  they  are  the  luminous  expression  of  the 
thought  in  the  mind  of  all,  that  is,  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
international  politics  and  to  make  governments  recognize  that, 
instead  of  continuing  to  rely  on  force,  their  supreme  duty  lies  in 
submission  to  justice. 

And  who  will  deny  that  humanitarian  propaganda  has  not  met 
already  with  great  practical  success?  It  has  already  acquired  a 
footing  in  parliaments;  but  thereafter,  just  as  success  always  re- 
wards perseverance,  so  public  sentiment  against  the  scourge  of 
armed  peace  has  entered  the  highest  spheres. 

The  sovereign  of  a  powerful  Empire  finally  had  the  courage 
solemnly  to  declare  to  other  governments  that  armed  peace  was 
ruinous  to  all;  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  find  a  remedy  to 
this  necessity  of  continual  armaments  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
all  governments  to  devise  means  for  preventing  the  calamity  which 
was  threatening  the  whole  world.  For  that  purpose,  the  Czar,  by 
his  note  of  August  12/24,  1898,  invited  all  the  Governments  of 
the  world  to  agree  on  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  inevitable 
disastrous  consequences  of  excessive  armaments. 

7.  The  Czar's  note  greatly  impressed  statesmen  and  Govern- 
ments, and  awakened  great  hopes  and  encouragement.^  One  of 
the  diflBculties  was  to  determine  the  programme  of  the  Conference. 
Nevertheless,  the  Conference  assembled  at  The  Hague  on  May  18, 
1899,  with  the  object  of  adopting  measures  best  calculated  to  en- 
sure to  nations  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  proper  limitation  of 
excessive  armaments. 

The  Conference  did  not  succeed  in  fulfilling  the  great  hopes  of 

•  its  achievements  which  had  been  entertained,  nor  did  it  succeed 

in  developing  the  programme  of  work  for  whichit  had  been  called. 

^  See  OUT  article  written  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  note  of  Nicola8 
II  to  Count  Mouraview,  in  the  Reime  ghiirale  de  droit  irUemational  public, 
▼.  V,  1898,  p.  732, 
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Nevertheless,  it  laid  down  the  primary  bases  for  the  pacific  settle* 
ment  of  international  disputes  and  for  the  substitution  of  law  and 
justice  for  force. 

The  Powers  which  were  represented  there  were  Austria-Hungaiy, 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  China,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Japan, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Montene- 
gro, The  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia,  Servia, 
Siam,  Spain,  the  United  States,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Switzerland, 
and  Turkey. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  these  states  succeeded  in  establishing 
rules  for  peacefully  settling  international  disputes,  admitting  that, 
in  order  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible,  recourse  to  force  for  their 
settlement,  it  was  necessary  to  resort  to  ail  measures  calculated  to 
attain  that  end — good  offices,  mediation,  examination  of  the  facts 
by  international  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  and  arbitration.  Those 
matters  constituted  the  object  of  the  first  Convention,  in  which 
were  formulated  rules  concerning  recourse  to  good  offices  and  to 
mediation;  the  institution  of  an  international  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, whose  office  would  be  to  facilitate  the  solution  of  differences 
of  an  international  nature  not  involving  honor  or  vital  interests, 
but  arising  from  a  difference  of  view  on  questions  of  fact,  and 
lastly,  international  arbitration,  having  for  its  object  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  between  states  arising  out  of  questions  of  a  legal 
nature  and  particularly  questions  of  interpretation  and  application 
of  international  conventions.  The  plenipotentiaries  proposed,  be- 
sides, to  regulate  war  on  land  between  two  or  more  Powers  rep- 
resented at  the  Conference,  declaring  at  the  same  time  that  the 
provisions  would  cease  to  be  compulsory  if,  in  a  war  between  the 
contracting  Powers,  a  non-contracting  Power  should  join  one  of 
them. 

This  Convention  was  signed  on  July  29, 1899,  by  all  the  states 
except  Switzerland  and  China  and,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  article  3,  was  to  enter  into  force  from  the  day  of  its  ratification 
by  the  individual  Powers,  with  the  understanding  that  the  rati- 
fications should  be  deposited  at  The  Hague  and  that  a  copy  thereof 
should  be  notified  through  diplomatic  channels  to  each  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers.  On  this  ba^  were  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
laws  and  customs  of  war  oq  land,  regulations  being  drawn  up  for 
determining  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  belligerent  parties  and 
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thdr  obligations  in  regard  to  prisoners  of  war,  the  sick  and  the 
wounded,  and  for  defining  the  exercise  of  belligerent  rights  with 
a  view  to  restricting  the  indiscriminate  use  of  methods  and  instru- 
ments intended  to  injure  the  enemy. 

With  a  view  to  diminishing  the  evils  incidental  to  war,  the 
plenipotentiaries  agreed  to  make  applicable  to  maritime  war  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  22,  1864,  which 
regulated  the  condition  of  hospital-ships,  of  the  fflck  and  the 
wounded,  and  of  those  engaged  in  caring  for  them. 

The  plenipotentiaries  finally  signed  three  declarations  concern- 
ing: 

I.  A  prohibition  against  launching  projectiles  and  explosives 
from  balloons,  or  similar  contrivances.  (This  declaration  was  not 
signed  by  Great  Britain.) 

II.  A  prohibition  against  the  use  of  projectiles  the  object  of 
which  is  the  diffusion  of  asph3ndating  or  deleterious  gases.  This 
declaration  was  compulsory  for  the  states  which  subscribed  it, 
among  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America  were 
not  included. 

III.  The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  dumrdum  bullets  which 
expand  and  flatten  easily  in  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets  with 
a  hard  envelope  which  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced 
with  incisions.  This  declaration  was  not  signed  by  Great  Britain, 
Portugal,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  declarations  were  not  binding  upon  the  states  which  signed 
them  unless  ratified  and  the  ratifications  were  deposited  at  The 
Hague. 

The  Conference,  furthermore,  expressed  various  solemn  wishes 
(vceux)  in  regard  to  matters  which  should  constitute  the  programme 
of  a  later  conference:  Revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention  relating 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war;  rights  and  duties  of  neu- 
trals; adoption  of  an  agreement  r^^arding  the  t3rpe  and  caliber  of 
naval  guns;  conventional  limitation  of  armed  forces  on  land  and 
sea;  immunity  of  private  property  in  maritime  war;  and  the 
regulation  of  bombiurdment. 

Thus,  the  first  Conference  did  not  succeed  in  developing  the  pro- 
gramme outlined  in  the  Czar's  note,  but  established  the  principle 
that  the  matters  on  which  an  agreement  had  not  been  reached 
should  constitute  the  subject-matter  of  future  Conferences. 
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8.  In  a  protocol  signed  at  The  Hague  on  June  14,  1907,  having 
in  view  the  fact  that  states  not  admitted  to  the  first  Conference 
might  have  adhered  to  the  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  disputes  signed  on  July  29,  1899,  the  adherence 
of  several  States  was  recorded,  namely:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chili,  Colombia,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Santo  Domingo,  Salvador,  Venezuela. 

The  problem  which  then  urgently  required  solution  consisted 
in  giving  a  better  legal  organization  to  international  society;  and 
this  undoubtedly  could  not  be  considered  as  solved.  That  is  the 
reason  why  a  second  Conference  was  proposed  on  the  initiative 
of  Is/It.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
proposed  its  meeting  by  his  circular  note  of  October  21,  1904, 
to  discuss  and  settle  various  questions  in  conformity  with  the 
solemn  wishes  expressed  by  the  first  Conference,  which  had  post- 
poned their  solution.  It  met  at  The  Hague  on  the  invitation  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  July  15,  1907,  and  ended  its  labors  with 
the  Final  Act  signed  on  the  18th  of  October  following.  44  States 
were  represented,  namely:  Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Deimiark, 
Ecuador,  France,  Germany,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, Haiti,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Monten^ro,  Nicaragua, 
Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Netherlands,  Persia,  Peru,  Portugal, 
Rumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  Servia,^  Siam,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  Switzerland,  Sweden,  Turkey,  Uruguay,  and 
Venezuela. 

The  conventions  and  declarations  were  as  follows: 

I.  Convention  pour  le  rfeglement  pacifique  des  conflits  intema- 
tionaux  (Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes). 

II.  Convention  concemant  la  limitation  de  I'emploi  de  la  force 
pour  le  recouvrement  de  dettes  contractuelles  (convention  respect- 
ing the  limitation  of  the  emplojmient  of  force  for  the  recovery  of 
contract  debts). 

III.  Convention  relative  k  Touverture  des  hostility  (Conven- 
tion relative  to  the  opening  of  hostilities). 

IV.  Convention  concemant  les  lois  et  coutumes  de  la  guerre 
sur  terre  (Convention  respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  pn 
land). 
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V.  Convention  concernant  les  droits  et  les  devoirs  des  Puissances 
et  des  personnes  neutres  en  cas  de  guerre  sur  terre  (Convention 
respecting  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  and  persons  in 
case  of  war  on  land). 

VI.  Convention  relative  au  r^me  des  navires  de  commerce 
ennemis  au  d^but  des  hostility  (Convention  relative  to  the  status 
of  enemy  merchant  ships  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities). 

VII.  Convention  relative  k  la  transformation  des  navires  de 
commerce  en  b&timents  de  guerre  (Convention  relative  to  the 
conversion  of  merchant  ships  into  war  ships). 

VIII.  Convention  relative  k.  la  pose  de  mines  sous-marines  auto- 
matiques  de  contact  (Convention  relative  to  the  laying  of  auto- 
matic submarine  contact  mines). 

IX.  Convention  concernant  le  bombardement  par  des  forces 
navales  en  temps  de  guerre  (Convention  respecting  bombardment 
by  naval  forces  in  time  of  war). 

X.  Convention  pour  Tadaptation  k  la  guerre  maritime  des 
principes  de  la  Convention  de  Genfeve  (Convention  for  the  adapta- 
tion to  naval  war  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention). 

XI.  Convention  relative  k  certaines  restrictions  k  I'exercice  du 
droit  de  capture  dans  la  guerre  maritime  (Convention  relative  to 
certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of 
capture  in  naval  war). 

XII.  Convention  relative  k  T^tablissement  d'une  Cour  Inter- 
nationale des  prises  (Convention  relative  to  the  creation  of  an 
international  prize  court). 

XIII.  Convention  concernant  les  droits  et  les  devoirs  des  Puis- 
sances neutres  en  cas  de  guerre  maritime  (Convention  concerning 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  Powers  in  naval  war). 

XIV.  Declaration  relative  k  Tinterdiction  de  lancer  des  pro- 
jectiles et  des  explosifs  du  haut  de  ballons  (Declaration  prohibiting 
the  discharge  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  balloons). 

The  above  conventions  and  the  declaration  each  constituted 
separate  acts  and  all  bore  the  date  of  the  Final  Act,  namely, 
October  18,  1907,  the  Plenipotentiaries  having  the  right  to  sign 
them  until  the  end  of  June,  1908.  On  that  day,  by  virtue  of  the 
provisions  sanctioned  in  the  Final  Act,  the  term  expired  which  had 
been  granted  for  the  signature  of  the  separate  acts,  except  conven- 
tion XII,  which,  it  waa  provided  (Art.  53),  was  to  be  signed  on  the 
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day  of  the  deposit  of  ratifications.  The  said  acts  were  signed  on 
the  day  fixed  by  all  of  the  contracting  states,  every  state  making 
certain  reservations  concerning  various  articles,  as  had  been 
brought  out  in  the  general  discussion. 

The  United  States  did  not  sign  the  sixth,  seventh  and  thirteenth 
conventions,  and  made  reservations  as  to  the  first. 

The  Conference,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  mutual  agreement 
and  concession  characterizing  its  deliberations,  made  the  following 
declaration  in  the  Final  Act,  affirming  the  principles  which  they 
r^arded  as  unanimously  admitted: 

"It  is  unanimous: 

"  1.  In  admitting  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration. 

'^  2.  In  declaring  that  certain  disputes,  in  particular  those  relat- 
ing to  the  interpretation  and  application  of  the  provisions  of  inter- 
national agreements,  may  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration 
without  restriction. 

'^  3.  Finally,  it  is  unanimous  in  proclaiming  that  although  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  feasible  to  conclude  a  convention  in  this  sense, 
nevertheless  the  divergences  of  opinion  which  have  come  to  light 
have  not  exceeded  the  boimds  of  judicial  controversy,  and  that,  by 
working  together  here  during  the  past  four  months,  the  assembled 
Powers  have  not  only  learned  to  understand  one  another  and  to 
draw  closer  together,  but  have  succeeded  in  the  course  of  this  long 
collaboration  in  evolving  a  very  lofty  conception  of  the  common 
welfare  of  humanity." 

The  Conference  further  unanimously  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "The  Second  Peace  Conference  confirms  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Conference  of  1899  in  r^ard  to  the  limitation  of 
militaiy  expenditure;  and  inasmuch  as  military  expenditure  has 
considerably  increased  in  almost  every  country  since  that  time, 
the  Conference  declares  that  it  is  eminently  dedrable  that  the 
governments  should  resume  the  serious  examination  of  this  ques- 
tion." 

It  also  gave  expression  to  the  following  opinions: 

1.  The  Conference  calls  the  attention  of  the  signatory  Powers 
to  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  annexed  draft  convention  for 
the  creation  of  a  Judicial  Arbitration  Court,  and  of  bringing  it 
into  force  as  soon  as  an  agreement  has  been  reached  respecting 
the  selection  of  the  judges  and  the  constitution  of  the  court. 
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2.  Tbe  Conference  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  case  of  war, 
the  responsible  authorities,  civil  as  well  as  military,  should  make 
it  their  special  duty  to  ensure  and  safeguard  the  maintenance  of 
pacific  relations,  more  especially  of  the  commercial  and  industrial 
relations  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  belligerent  states  and 
neutral  countries. 

3.  The  (Conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  Powers  should 
regulate,  by  special  treaties,  the  position,  as  regards  military  bur- 
dens, of  foreigners  residing  within  their  territories. 

4.  The  C!onference  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  preparation 
of  r^ulations  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  naval  war 
should  figure  in  the  program  of  the  next  Conference,  and  that 
in  any  case  the  Powers  may  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to  war  at 
sea  the  principles  of  the  convention  relative  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  on  land. 

5.  Finally,  the  Conference  recommends  to  the  Powers  the 
assembly  of  a  Third  Peace  Conference,  which  might  be  held  within 
a  period  corresponding  to  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  pre- 
ceding Conference,  at  a  date  to  be  fixed  by  common  agreement 
between  the  Powers,  and  it  calls  their  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
preparing  the  programme  of  this  Third  Conference  a  sufficient 
time  in  advance  to  ensure  its  deliberations  being  conducted  with 
the  necessary  authority  and  expedition. 

In  order  to  attain  this  object  the  Conference  considers  that  it 
would  be  very  desirable  that,  some  two  years  before  the  probable 
date  of  the  meeting,  a  preparatory  Committee  should  be  charged 
by  the  Governments  with  the  task  of  collecting  the  various  pro- 
posals to  be  submitted  to  the  Conference,  of  ascertaining  what 
subjects  are  ripe  for  embodiment  in  an  international  regulation, 
and  of  preparing  a  program  which  the  Governments  should 
decide  upon  in  sufficient  time  to  enable  it  to  be  carefully  examined 
by  the  countries  interested.  This  Committee  should  further  be 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  proposing  a  system  of  organization  and 
procedure  for  the  Conference  itself. 

Without  entering  into  the  details  of  the  rules  established  in 
common  accord  between  the  states  through  the  conventions  in- 
dicated, which  we  shall  cite  hereafter,  it  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  the  work  of  the  Conference,  taken  as  a  whole,  constitutes 
the  most  important  effort  of  international  action  toward  facilitat- 
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ing  the  solution  of  many  questions  and  especially  toward  develop- 
ing the  noble  idea  of  the  preponderance  of  justice  and  right  in  the 
international  society. 

The  periodicity  of  the  Peace  Conferences,  voted  unanimously 
by  the  many  states  represented,  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  common 
aspiration  to  find  means  of  limiting  excessive  armaments.  This, 
on  the  whole,  affords  ground  for  the  belief  that  in  a  more  or  less 
remote  future  the  preponderance  of  right  and  justice  will  prevail 
in  the  international  society. 

9.  The  solution  of  the  problem  cannot  be,  however,  the  ex- 
clusive work  of  diplomacy;  it  will  be,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  work 
of  the  combined  intellectual  forces  of  all  civilized  countries.  The 
combination  of  forces  and  the  propaganda  of  those  favoring  a 
peaceful  organization  of  the  international  society  have  had  very 
important  results  by  way  of  positing  the  problem  and  causing 
diplomacy  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  solution.  Now, 
the  intellectual  forces  of  all  countries  are  needed  to  indicate  to 
diplomacy  what  this  solution  must  be.  If  science  unites  all  its 
f OTces  for  the  purpose  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  organization 
of  the  society  of  nations,  can  it  be  unsuccessful? 

Considering  that  science's  attempt  to  reclaim  the  rights  of 
human  individuality  resulted  in  the  memorable  proclamation  of 
the  rights  of  man  of  1789;  that  science  has  succeeded  in  framing 
l^al  rules  for  the  rational  organization  of  the  family,  city  and 
state,  and  in  drawing  up  the  rules  of  political  society  now  recog- 
nized as  definite  principles  in  the  constitutions  of  all  civilized 
countries, — ^who  will  believe  that  modem  science  is  powerless  to 
bring  about  a  sound  organization  of  the  society  of  civilized  coun- 
tries? 

Can  it  be  conceded  that  the  present  anarchy  will  last  indef- 
initely? Can  it  be  supposed  that  science  may  not  be  able  to  fulfill 
its  mission?  Decidedly  not,  for  fortune  does  not  favor  those  who, 
discouraged  by  the  present,  lose  their  faith  in  the  future. 

The  main  difficulty  lies  in  taking  the  right  direction  and  in 
concentrating  all  intellectual  forces  upon  a  thorough  solution  of 
the  problem. 

To  determine  which  direction  to  follow  must  always  be  the 
ultimate  aim  of  science. 


CHAPTER  II 

TRUE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW.  INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  STATE, 
OF  MAN,  OF  COLLECTIVITIES— OF  THE  CHURCH 
AND  OF  UNCIVILIZED  PEOPLES 

10.  How  the  science  of  international  law  must  contribute  its  share  toward  a 
complete  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  juridical  organization  of  interna- 
tional society.  11.  Method  pursued  up  to  the  present.  12.  Necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  rights  of  all  the  members  of  that  society.  13.  Objects 
of  international  law.  14.  The  states,  man,  people,  nationalities.  Church 
and  collectivities.  15.  International  rights  appertaining  to  them.  16. 
Ck)llectivity  as  an  object  of  international  law.  17.  Equilibrium  between 
the  Church  and  the  State.  18.  General  lines  of  the  system  best  adapted 
to  give  to  international  society  its  true  organization. 

10.  In  order  that  science  may  eflSciently  co-operate  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  legal  organization  of  international  society,  it 
is  indispensable  that  we  endeavor  to  fix  the  rules  governing  all  the 
relations  operating  between  the  members  of  such  society.  For  that 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  determine  among  which 
persons  and  individuals  these  relations  may  exist;  it  is  then  neces- 
saiy  to  specify  the  rights  and  duties  which  may  flow  from  such 
relations,  to  fix  the  rules  governing  them  and  to  protect  the  rights 
of  and  insure  the  observance  of  duties  by  all. 

No  association  of  free  individuals  may  be  considered  well  or- 
ganized without  a  law  establishing  a  rule  of  equilibrium  and 
certain  rules  of  proportion  both  between  what  every  one  may  do 
and  what  every  one  should  refrain  from  doing.  This  rule  of 
equilibrium  and  proportion  may  insure  the  rational  organization 
of  a  conmiunity,  and  should,  in  addition,  legal  means  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  fiJl  be  provided,  it  will  be  possible  to  acquire  the  re- 
spect due  to  the  person  of  every  one  and  the  development  of 
freedom  in  his  relations  with  his  fellow  man. 

It  is  useless  to  plan  for  international  society  a  suitable  form  of 
organization  without  determining  the  rights  and  property  of  each 
member,  and  what  every  one  may  or  may  not  do.    So  long  as  this 
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law  of  proportion  is  not  found,  it  will  be  impossible  to  give  to 
international  society  a  legal  organization. 

There  are  two  great  republics.  One  has  no  limits  to  its  exten* 
sion,  including  all  those  who  are  united  by  the  bonds  of  civilization. 
The  other  is  composed  of  men  united  by  civil,  social  and  political 
interests,  which  take  the  form  of  a  state.  The  principles  for  the 
legal  organization  of  either  republic  do  not  materially  differ. 

To  give  to  either  form  of  republic  a  regular  and  rational  organiza- 
tion would  require  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  juridical  equilibrium, 
that  is  to  say,  the  line  of  demarcation  between  what  every  one 
may  do  and  may  not  do.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to 
work  out  the  legal  organization  of  the  great  republic,  of  the  Magna 
civitas,  the  same  method  is  required  as  that  followed  to  attain  the 
legal  organization  of  political  society. 

The  latter  was  the  final  outcome  of  the  enlightened  idea  of  politi- 
cal freedom  and  legal  equality  advocated  by  the  philosophers  and 
publicists  of  the  last  century,  which  has  inspired  the  intellectual 
movement  and  popular  aspirations  up  to  the  present,  and  in  which 
people  have  come  to  claim  the  rights  of  man  in  opposition  to 
sovereignty.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Revolution.  History  calls 
it  the  French  Revolution,  while  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  the 
revolution  of  the  human  mind;  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  intellectual  forces  of  all  countries  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  caused  the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of 
man  in  opposition  to  sovereignty. 

The  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  has  made  us  understand 
certam  rules  of  proportion  and  has  led  us  gradually  to  determine 
the  legal  equilibrium  of  the  political  society.  I  do  not  say  that 
everything  has  been  accomplished  in  a  perfect  and  thorough 
manner;  in  my  opinion,  however,  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of 
all  those  belonging  to  the  political  community  and  the  recognition 
of  the  rights  of  man  over  the  sovereign  make  it  possible  to  fix  the 
basis  of  the  legal  equilibrium. '  This  equilibrium  is  founded  upon 
the  principle  that  within  the  state  the  sovereign  is  not  omnipotent, 
and  that,  in  opposition  to  the  absolute  power  of  the  King,  stand 
the  intangible  rights  of  man,  the  consequence  of  which  has  been 
to  oppose  the  rights  of  man  as  a  resisting  force  to  the  king's  rights, 
which  at  one  time  were  absolute.  So  one  may  determine  the  rules 
of  proportion  between  what  a  king  can  do  and  what  he  has  no 
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right  to  do.  To-day  the  work  goes  on;  the  effort  is  to  perfect  the 
principle  abeady  secured,  and  to  better  determine  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  of  society  and  of  the  collectivity  as  opposed  to  the 
rights  of  sovereignty.  The  work  is  always  aiming  to  perfect  itself, 
to  develop,  and  to  better  determine  the  rights  of  every  one,  with  a 
view  better  to  fix  and  determine  the  fields  of  freedom,  and  to 
establish  more  surely  a  proper  balance. 

In  international  society,  disorder,  confusion,  and  lack  of  juridical 
oiganization  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  thus  far  the  idea  has  been, 
first,  to  recognize  the  rights  of  dynasties  and  then,  the  rights  of 
states,  as  if  international  society  was  only  composed  of  the  states 
and  governments  represented  by  those  rights;  as  if  outside  of  the 
state  no  one  could  be  entitled  to  have  and  enjoy  international 
rights.  Hence  the  result  that  the  state  considers  itself  as  omnipo- 
tent, that  political  considerations  outweigh  law  and  that  the  per- 
sonal and  temporary  interests  of  rulers  prevail  over  the  general 
interests  and  requirements  of  those  who  belong  to  the  international 
society.  Finally,  owing  to  the  lack  of  secure  legal  rules,  arbitrari- 
ness has  sometimes  had  a  greater  power  and  has  relied  on  military 
force,  which  has  come  effectively  to  predominate  over  the  world. 

Should  one  wish  to  remedy  this  abnormal  situation  and  the  con- 
fusion resulting  therefrom,  it  will  become  necessary  to  resist  the 
omnipotent  force  of  politics  and  arbitrariness.  And  to  that  end, 
it  would  be  indispensable,  in  my  opinion,  to  specify  and  vindicate 
the  international  rights  appertaining  to  all  those  constituting  the 
international  society,  and  to  enlarge  the  enlightened  concept  of 
juridical  freedom  and  equality,  acknowledging  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  not  territorial  rights,  but  properly  international  rights. 

The  question  should  be  considered  in  its  broad  aspect,  not  from 
the  restricted  point  of  view  of  each  smgle  country  and  each  single 
pc^tical  community.  It  is  necessary  to  concede  more  freedom  and 
legal  equality  and  to  eactend  the  benefit  thereof  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  world.  Freedom  and  legal  equality  should  be  recognized  as 
international  rights  appertaining  to  that  great  republic  constituted 
by  mankind  which  I  caU  Magna  citntas. 

We  should  determine  and  vindicate,  in  my  opinion,  the  inter- 
national rights  of  man,  of  the  people,  of  nationality,  of  the  Church 
and  of  other  forms  of  society.  We  should  also  vindicate  the  in- 
ternational rights  of  uncivilized  nations. 
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11.  It  seems  to  us  that  publicists  have  gone  astray  when  de- 
scribing international  society  as  the  result  of  the  union  of  states 
such  as  they  are  and  such  as  historical  events  have  made  them, 
and  when  teaching  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  science  of  inter- 
national law  was  the  examination  of  the  rules  designed  to  proclaim, 
determine  and  protect  the  rights  of  constituent  states.  According 
to  them,  it  should  be  assumed  that  international  society  is  com- 
posed of  states  only,  that  no  relations  can  exist  and  be  developed 
except  between  states,  and  that,  consequently,  the  law  by  which 
such  society  is  to  be  governed  can  only  concern  states. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  great  society  of  societies,  which  we 
name  Magna  civitas,  we  first  found  man  with  his  personality  and 
the  rights  which  are  his  as  a  man,  independently  of  his  status  as 
a  citizen  of  a  state. 

Could  it  by  any  chance  be  conceived  that  man,  as  regards 
manland  and  the  law  which  must  govern  mankind,  might  lose  his 
individuality,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  drop  of  water  falls  into  the 
sea?  Certainly  not.  Man  is  entitled  to  rights  of  his  own  in  his 
intercourse  with  other  men  and  within  the  sphere  of  private  re- 
lations; he  has  his  own  rights  in  his  relations  with  the  state,  that 
is  to  say,  within  the  domain  of  public  and  political  relations;  he 
enjoys,  furthermore,  rights  of  his  own  in  his  relations  with  all  his 
fellow-beings  and  all  the  states  of  the  world. 

A  consequence  of  his  personality  is  to  endow  him  with  civil 
and  political,  as  well  as  international  rights,  for  it  is  man's  princi- 
pal and  essentially  personal  right,  in  relation  with  all  the  states  of 
the  world,  freely  to  belong  to  any  state.  He  may,  consequently 
choose  his  nationality  and  renounce  the  one  already  his  in  order 
to  acquire  a  new  one. 

He  enjoys,  besides,  the  right  to  personal  inviolability  and  liberty; 
he  has  the  right  to  acquire  property  anywhere  and  to  require  the 
respect  thereof;  he  is  entitled  to  freedom  of  conscience,  to  the  free 
exercise  of  his  activities,  to  the  free  exercise  of  international  trade. 
Are  those  rights  in  any  respect  rights  belonging  to  man  as  the 
citizen  of  a  particular  state,  or  are  they  international  rights  ap- 
pertaining to  man  as  such?  In  our  opinion  they  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  human  personality,  independently  of  the  bond  unit- 
ing every  one,  as  a  citizen,  to  some  given  country. 

12.  Now,  is  it  not  for  science,  whose  aim  should  be  to  eliminate 
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absolutism  and  the  preponderance  of  force,  to  attempt  to  determine 
the  rights  of  the  people  in  relation  to  states  and  governments,  and 
to  fix  the  rules  governing  them,  as  well  as  the  measures,  of  legal 
protection  designed  to  guarantee  and  safeguard  such  rights? 

Another  form  of  union  existing  in  international  society  is  the 
union  arising  out  of  the  natural  affinities  of  individuals,  whose 
community  of  views  and  tendency  to  associate  with  one  another 
are  due  to  a  similarity  of  race,  language,  traditions,  aspirations, 
and  to  an  ensemble  of  ethnographical,  geographical  and  moral 
considerations.  This  is  what  constitutes  nationality.  The  senti- 
ment of  moral  unity  animating  men  of  the  same  race,  speaking 
the  same  language,  having  for  centuries  experienced  the  same 
events,  shared  the  same  joys  and  the  same  sorrows,  having  always 
had  the  same  aspirations — ^that  is  the  origin  of  nationality,  upon 
which  peculiar  and  special  rights  are  based. 

An  association  equally  important  is  that  derived  from  the  free- 
Horn  of  conscience.  A  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  individ- 
uals, of  the  same  faith,  and  observing  the  same  religious  law,  form 
a  defado  society  and  freely  acknowledge  the  authority  of  a  chief: 
this  association  is  the  Church.  ^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Church  is  a  natural  society,  the         ^ 
result  of  freedom,  as  all  those  professing  the  same  faith  may  freely 
form  a  spiritual  association  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  su- 
preme chief  who,  without  using  any  coercive  means  exercises  over 
them  his  moral  authority. 

Consequently  churches  also  are  part  of  international  society, 
and  among  them  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  cemented  by  an  existence  of  twenty  centuries  and  pre- 
served by  the  most  compact  and  powerful  hierarchy  in  the 
world. 

The  Catholic  Church  carries  on  relations  with  all  the  states  of 
the  world  and  from  these  relations  are  derived  certain  rights  and 
duties  a£Fecting  not  only  the  public  law  of  each  country,  but  also, 
to  some  degree,  international  society  as  well.  Should  not  the 
science  of  international  law,  which  purposes  to  establish  rules  of 
proportion  between  all  the  individuaJs  and  collectivities  constitut- 
ing mankind,  take  up  the  problem  of  solving  the  situation  of  the 
Church  towards  States?  This  is  a  thing  that  international  law 
must  do  in  order  that  none  of  the  elements  which  are  to  constitute 
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the  object  of  the  search  for  the  rulee  of  proportion  or  proper 
balance  may  be  overlooked. 

There  are  other  forms  of  assodationi  less  important  than 
churches,  that  must  be  taken  into  account:  human  associations, 
which,  although  not  enjoying  a  perfect  political  organization,  form 
a  union  under  the  authority  of  a  chief,  as  represented  by  tribes 
or  other  analogous  aggregations. 

Can  barbarous  tribes,  whatever  their  degree  of  culture,  be  de- 
nied the  capacity  of  being  considered  subject  to  international  law? 

Supposing  even  that  they  lack  all  political  organization  and 
that  they  live  their  own  life  upon  the  territory  they  occupy,  could 
the  application  of  international  law  be  refused  to  them  in  so  far 
as  it  must  protect  the  rights  of  the  human  personality? 

One  may  say  of  those  tribes  that,  wlule  acknowledging  the 
authority  of  a  chief,  they  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  of 
equality  as  the  other  members  of  the  Magna,  civitas.  One  could 
not,  however,  refuse  to  apply  international  law  to  them  as  a  means 
of  regulating  de  facto  relations  which  may  be  establishcxl  between 
them  and  civilized  states.  One  could  not  admit  of  a  legal  equality 
between  such  tribes  and  states,  even  by  limiting  it  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  which  properly  are  theirs,  because  the  necessary 
basis  for  such  equality  is  a  certain  uniformity  in  regard  to  funda- 
mental notions  of  law,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  legal  com- 
munity. It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  neither  a  barbarous 
nation  nor  an  uncivilized  tribe  may  be  left  outside  the  law  of 
humanity. 

There  are  also  associations  created  for  an  international  purpose 
which,  after  being  recognized  as  such  by  states,  may  exercise  their 
activity  in  the  international  world.  In  the  enjoyment  of  the 
international  rights  that  are  theirs,  they  must  likewise  be  governed 
by  international  law.^ 

^  Certain  forms  of  societies— (the  result  of  freedom  of  association  for  a 
common  interest) — are  formed  within  a  state.  These  societies  are  endowed 
with  a  legal  personality,  when  the  sovereignty  of  such  state,  by  reason  of 
their  public  interest,  has  given  them  such  personality  and  the  power  to  ex- 
ercise rights  appropriate  to  that  end.  These  associations,  however,  may  not  as 
of  right  exercise  their  functions  in  foreign  countries,  as  the  sovereignty  of  each 
state  may  recognise  juridical  persons  and  grant  them  the  capacity  for  certain 
acts  only  within  the  limits  of  the  territory  over  which  it  commands.  General 
interest  may  require  certain  associations  to  extend  their  sphere  of  action  be- 
yond their  boundaries,  but  this  may  not  take  place  as  of  right,  as  the  previous 
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13.  Now  in  order  properly  to  fulfill  its  task,  science  must  not 
be  content  to  determine  the  rules  governing  the  relations  between 
established  states;  it  must  also  fix  the  rules  governing  all  the  rela- 
tions of  fact  and  law  existing  between  all  the  individuals  and  en- 
tities belonging  to  the  international  society. 

Whether  these  relations  exist  between  states,  or  individuals  and 
states,  or  collectivities  of  individuals  and  states,  and  when,  by 
reason  of  their  nature,  purpose  or  development,  they  can  not  be 
considered  merely  as  relations  of  territorial  interest,  science  must 
take  cognizance  of  them. 

That  is  why  we  assign  to  the  science  of  international  law  a 
much  more  lofty  and  wider  object  than  had  at  first  been  ascribed 
to  it.  We  would  even  change  its  name  if  it  were  possible,  so  as 
to  better  express  its  purpose.  iTUemational  law  means  law  between 
nations,  law  between  states.  The  expression  Droit  des  gens  (Law 
of  nations)  is  indeed  a  better  one;  but,  in  order  more  completely 
to  indicate  the  object  of  the  science,  it  would  be  still  better  to 
employ  the  expression  Law  of  mankind^  which  well  describes  the 
great  republic  composed  of  all  beings  considered  either  individ* 
ually  or  as  groups  of  individuals. 

In  our  opinion,  the  object  of  international  law  should  be  to 
investigate  and  determine  the  international  rights  and  reciprocal 
duties  which  must  belong  to  every  member  of  such  society,  and 
to  fix  the  legal  rules  governing  such  rights  and  duties  and  the  legal 
measures  deseed  to  protect  their  fulfillment.  For  that  purpose 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  first  of  all  which  are  the  persons  and 
subjects  enjoying  such  rights  and  which  may  lay  claim  to  them. 

14.  I  believe  that  one  should  consider  as  a  person  of  interna- 
tional society  every  being  and  institution  having  individuality  by 
virtue  of  their  own  right,  and  capable  of  exercising  their  functions 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Individuality  constitutes  always  the 
essential  characteristic  of  every  person.    But,  in  order  to  possess 

authorusation  of  the  foreign  sovereign,  given  as  a  recognition  or  otherwise, 
must  alwa3r8  be  considered  indispensable. 

AH  that  we  have  said  about  the  international  rii^ts  of  collectivities  applies 
to  oolleetivities  existing  jure  suo,  that  is  to  say,  those  whose  existence  is  a 
natural  fact,  or  the  result  of  natural  factors;  that  is,  those  which  must  be 
considered  as  existing  independently  of  tutorial  law,  such,  for  example,  as 
a  nation,  or  people^  and  the  association  resulting  from  the  unity  of  r«digious 
belief. 
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personality  in  international  society,  it  is  necessary  that  a  being  be 
possessed  of  individuality  in  his  own  right,  and  not  by  virtue  of 
some  form  of  concession  on  the  part  of  the  territorial  sovereign. 

When  individuality  is  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  territorial 
sovereign,  it  may  be  suflScient  to  cause  the  legal  entity  or  institu- 
tion to  be  considered  as  a  person  within  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  the  granting  sovereign. 

Consequently,  we  recognize  the  existence  in  international  so- 
ciety of  three  persons:  the  state,  man,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  As  to  the  state,  its  personality  can  not  be  questioned,  as 
every  one  admits  that,  as  soon  as  constituted,  it  is  jure  auo  a  person 
of  the  Magna  civitas. 

The  point  as  to  whether  man  should  be  considered  as  a  person 
of  the  international  society  is  one  that  may  be  questioned.  '  There 
is  no  doubt  that  man  is  a  person  in  his  relations  with  civil  and 
political  society.  But  that  he  should  be  considered  as  a  person 
of  international  society,  may,  at  first,  be  disputed. 

For  my  part,  I  certainly  do  not  contend  that  man  is  a  person  of 
international  society  in  the  same  manner  as  the  state,  and  that  he 
may  acquire  and  exercise  the  rights  belonging  to  the  state,  or  to 
contract  and  execute  international  obligations  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  government.  I  claim  only  that  man,  by  the  fact  that  he  exists 
as  such,  exists  with  the  personality  which  is  his  jure  suo;  that  he 
exists  with  his  freedom  and  capacity  to  exercise  his  activity  not 
only  as  a  citizen,  in  his  relations  with  the  government  of  the  state 
to  which  he  belongs,  but  also  with  respect  to  all  the  world's  gov- 
ernments, and  that  he  may  claim  from  all  the  respect  of  his  per- 
sonality and  the  rights  which  are  his,  not  as  a  citizen,  but  as  a 
man.  The  personality  jure  suo  is  possessed  in  the  first  place  by 
man  considered  in  the  civil  and  political  society  arising  out  of  the 
state  of  which  he  is  a  citizen;  but  it  must  be  conceded,  furthermore, 
that  man  is  to  be  considered  jure  suo  as  a  person,  with  rights  pro- 
tecting his  personality,  in  the  eyes  of  all  the  states  of  the  world. 

The  difficulty  is  greater  when  it  comes  to  considering  the  Church 
as  a  person  of  the  Magna  civitas.  In  order  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing, I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  my  argument  refers  to  all 
churches.  But  it  is  important  to  consider  that  they  have  not  all 
in  fact  acquired  the  position  of  a  true  international  institution.  At 
the  present  time,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  the  only  true 
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international  institution.  It  possesses,  as  other  churches,  not  only 
its  own  individuality  jure  sua,  but  besides,  an  international  or- 
ganization of  its  own;  it  exercises  its  own  rights  and  its  activity 
extends  over  all  the  world.  Other  churches  may  also  undoubtedly 
acquire  some  day  the  position  of  an  international  institution;  and 
in  such  case,  all  my  remarks  may  apply  to  any  church  actually 
enjoying  such  situation.  But,  as  I  have  said,  the  position  of  a  true 
international  institution  belongs  at  this  time  perforce  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  And  for  that  reason,  acknowledging 
it  to  be  in  fact  an  international  institution  and  considering  that 
its  personality  (that  is,  its  individuality  as  such)  is  its  own  as  of 
right,  jure  aiu>,  I  maintain  that  it  must  be  considered  as  an  inter- 
national entity.^ 

^  The  notion  of  international  personality,  such  as  I  understand  it,  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  notion  of  legal  personality.  In  my  opinion  in- 
ternational personality  belongs  to  any  individual  and  institution  enjoying 
de  jure  an  individuality  of  its  own  and  possessing  jure  siu)  the  capacity  to 
develop  its  activity  in  Uie  field  of  international  society  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  governing  such  society.  It  does  not  foUow  that  any  individual  or  in- 
stitution may  claim  international  personality  and  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
which  (taking  always  into  accotmt,  of  course,  their  nature  and  purpose)  are 
theirs  in  the  international  society,  and  which  constitute  their  international 
rights. 

Legal  personality,  on  the  contrary,  may  belong  to  any  collectivity  not 
enjoying  an  individuality  of  its  own  dejure,  but  to  which  the  sovereign  power 
has  granted  such  individuality,  while  at  the  same  time  conferring  upon  it  the 
enjoyment  of  certain  rights. . 

Considering  this  as  a  thing  substantially  different  from  the  other,  it  will 
readily  be  seen  why,  while  granting  to  the  Church  an  international  personal- 
ity, I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that  it  may  claim  to  be  consider^  de  jure 
as  an  international  legal  entity. 

Nor  have  I  ever  thought  that  the  Church  may  be  deemed  jure  euo  an  inter- 
national legal  entity,  which  would  imply  the  acknowledgment  that  it  may 
de  jure  claim  the  capacity  to  exercise  property  rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
such  capacity  does  not  belong  to  the  Church  as  an  international  institution, 
because,  considering  its  nature  and  purpose,  the  enjoyment  of  property  rights 
is  not  indispensable  to  it.  And  consequently,  no  Church,  not  even  the 
Catholic  Church,  may  be  deemed  a  legal  entity  unless  such  condition  be 
granted  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state  conformably  to  territorial  law. 
(See  the  first  edition  of  the  present  work  translated  by  Chretien,  rules  31, 441, 
442,  456,  464  and  466,  and  DirUto  irUemaaonale  pubblicoy  3rd  ed.,  Torino, 
1887:  Dei  diriUi  intemaziorude  ddla  Ckieaa,  pp.  485  et  eeq.) 

The  State  alone  is  de  jure  an  international  entity,  and  an  international  legal 
entity  possessing  legal  capacity  and  the  enjoyment  of  property  rights  belong- 
ing to  it  as  a  State,  such  enjo3nnent  being  indispenaedble  in  order  that  the 
State  may  subsist  as  such  and  pursue  the  object  for  which  it  was  created. 
(See  my  opinion  (conauUo)  on  the  differences  between  Greece  and  Rumania 
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Two  institutions  among  mankind,  tbe  State  and  the  Church,  are 
of  a  nature  fundamentally  different. 

The  State  is  a  political  institution  owing  its  existence  to  political 
freedom  and  possessing  its  own  power  to  govern  all  the  relations 
which  arise  and  develop  within  the  field  of  national,  civil  and 
social  interests. 

The  Church  is  an  ethical  institution,  arising  out  of  freedom  of 
conscience  and  existing  by  reason  of  a  religious  sentiment.  It 
is  organized  under  the  authority  of  a  chief  whose  sole  power  is  to 
maintain  the  principles  of  faith  and  to  proclaim  the  dogma  for 
those  who  wish  freely  and  spontaneously  to  accede  to  it.  He  ex- 
ercises his  functions  over  the  soul  and  within  the  field  of  conscience. 

For  my  part,  accepting  things  in  this  world  as  God,  history, 
and  freedom  have  made  them,  I  dare  not  disregard  historical 
facts.  I  find,  in  the  international  society,  the  existence  of  man 
endowed  with  a  personality  which  is  his  jure  sito.  I  establish  the 
existence  of  the  state,  which,  once  constituted  by  virtue  of  the 
political  freedom  of  associates,  possesses  a  personality  of  its  own 
ipso  jure  ipsoque  facto.  I  establish  the  existence  of  the  Church 
organized  under  the  form  of  an  international  institution.  These 
are  three  personalities,  each  one  of  which  is  of  a  different  nature  and 
legal  condition. 

Is  the  capacity  of  being  a  subject  of  international  law  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  the  State?  Are  there  not,  iu  international 
society,  other  entities  entitled  to  international  rights? 

Admitting  that  no  one  may  claim  the  international  rights  of 
the  State  and  that  therefore  no  one  may  enjoy,  as  a  subject  of 
international  law,  the  same  capacity  as  the  State,  how  may  one 
absolutely  deny  to  other  individualities,  which  effectively  belong 
to  international  society,  the  right  to  claim  their  own  international 
rights  and  to  consider  themselves  as  entitled  to  enjoy  them? 

Publicists,  by  wrongly  teaching  that  only  the  State  is  a  person, 
and  that,  consequently,  man  has  no  right  to  an  international 
personality,  have  encouraged  the  unfortunate  error  that  the  rights 
of  man,  the  rights  of  human  personality,  exist  only  so  far  as  inter- 
relative  to  the  Zappa  inheritance,  and  my  pamphlet  DeUla  penonaHlA  ffiuridica 
dei  Carpi  morali  e  delta  PeraonalM  giuridica  dello  SUUo  alT  irUemo  ed  aW 
estero.  Torino,  Unione  Tipografico-Editrice,  1805;  and  Tratado  de  derecho 
intemadanal  publico^  3a  edicion,  1894,  vol.  I,  chapter  VII,  De  la  perBcmaUdad 
ciml  del  EeUido.) 
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national  public  law  is  concerned,  and  that  a  foreigner,  in  so  far 
as  bis  private  and  civil  rigbts  are  concerned,  may  be  deemed 
outside  of  "common  "  law. 

This  same  false  theory,  namely,  that  only  the  State  is  an  inter- 
national person  and  that  it  alone  is  entitled  to  enjoy  international 
rigbts,  has  also  bad  as  a  result  the  raising  of  the  "  Roman  question. '' 

Tlie  partisans  of  the  Pope's  rights,  in  view  of  this  theory  that 
the  State  alone  should  have  an  international  personality,  held 
that  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy  was  indispensable  to 
secure  the  respect  of  its  rights.  They  alleged  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  exercises  certain  international  rights  and  main- 
tains certain  international  relations;  its  head  exercises  the  right 
of  legation,  and  may  conclude  concordats.  If  it  is  granted  that 
the  State  alone  may  be  an  international  person,  it  appears  nat- 
ural for  the  Pope's  partisans  to  maintain  that,  for  the  regular 
and  safe  exercise  of  the  Pope's  functions  as  head  of  the  Church, 
and  in  order  to  secure  complete  guaranties,  the  Church  must 
have  a  form  of  political  organization  as  a  state,  and  the  Pope, 
as  head  of  the  Church,  must  be  given  territorial  possessions  and 
temporal  power. 

Thus,  by  an  error^  have  publicists  encouraged  the  Pope's  claims, 
their  theory  going  so  far  as  almost  to  justify  the  remarkable 
sophism  of  the  Papacy  and  of  its  partisans  as  to  the  Pope's  alleged 
necessity  for  temporal  power  and  political  sovereignty. 

Should  one  wish  to  establish  the  true  political  equilibrium 
all  facts  must  be  viewed  in  their  true  light;  every  one  must  be 
granted  what  is  his,  but  denied  also  what  is  not  his.  This  explains 
my  theory.  The  precept  of  the  Romans,  unicuique  suuMj  has  been 
my  inspiration. 

16.  What  are  the  international  rights  to  which  every  one  is 
entitled?  And  how,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  that  every  one  expects,  shall  the  political  equilibrium  be 
effected? 

This  is  not  the  time  to  set  forth  at  length  the  international 
rights  of  the  State,  man,  the  Church,  corporations,  associations, 
ncnnads  and  barbarians,  as  this  question  will  later  constitute  the 
object  of  our  study.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  insist  on  the 
fundamental  point,  namely,  that  in  order  to  effect  a  legal  equilib- 
rium it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  legal  limitations  upon  the 
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activity  of  every  one  be  determined,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  it 
is  important  to  ascertain  and  recognize  the  international  rights 
of  all  persons  and  bodies,  of  the  State,  man,  associations  or  collec- 
tivities, and  of  civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples.  After  these  shall 
have  been  determined,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  recognize  that 
the  liberty  which  any  state  may  possess  in  its  relations  with  other 
states  and  collectivities,  cannot  exist,  except  in  the  power  to  exer- 
cise their  proper  rights  and  activity,  without  invading  the  legal 
sphere  of  the  rights  of  others. 

The  international  rights  of  the  State,  it  is  generally  agreed,  are 
rights  of  autonomy  and  independence,  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdic- 
tion, of  equality,  of  eminent  domain  and  of  representation.  These 
rights,  it  is  also  said,  should  be  considered  as  absolute.  But  as  it  is 
not  admitted  that  international  rights  likewise  belong  to  man  and 
to  collectivities  and  that  such  rights  ought  to  be  considered  in- 
tangible, the  result  is  that  arbitrariness  prevails  in  international 
society.'  The  right  of  autonomy  of  the  State,  in  fact,  justifies 
everything,  and  in  order  that  they  may  support  any  claim  they 
may  assert,  states  are  endeavoring  unceasingly  to  increase  their 
military  strength. 

To  oppose  a  legal  power  to  the  omnipotent  power  of  arbitrariness 
would  call  for  a  recognition  of  the  international  rights  of  man  and 
of  entities  or  collectivities. 

Man's  rights  comprise  the  rights  of  freedom  and  of  personal 
inviolability,  the  right  of  choosing  his  citizenship,  renouncing 
the  one  he  has  acquired  and  of  choosing  a  new  one,  the  right  to  own 
prop)erty,  of  liberty  of  conscience,  of  free  activity  and  interna- 
tional trade,  and  the  right  of  emigration.  These  are  the  interna- 
tional rights  of  the  human  being.  ^ 

^  In  addition  to  the  international  rights  pertaining  to  every  one  as  a  man^ 
we  recognize  likewise  in  everyone  the  international  rights  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled as  a  citizen. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  status  as  citizens  of  a  state  constitutes 
the  basis  of  civil  and  of  political  rights,  and  of  certain  international  rights. 
Civil  rights  find  their  true  foundation  in  the  laws  of  every  country,  which 
determine,  regulate  and  protect  certain  rights,  the  enjoyment  of  which  is 
exclusively  reserved  to  the  citizens  of  the  state.  Political  rights  find  their 
true  foundation  in  the  constitution  of  eadi  individual  state.  The  international 
rights  of  man  as  a  citizen  rest  upon  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  state 
of  which  he  is  a  citizen  and  other  states. 

Any  person  who  belongs  to  a  state  as  a  citizen  has  a  right,  in  the  first  place, 
to  claim  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  and  government  of  his  country  against 
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Whatever  his  race  and  degree  of  culture,  whether  he  lives  in  polit* 
ical  association  or  leads  a  nomadic  existence,  man  never  loses  the 
characteristics  and  attributes  of  human  nature  and  consequently 
never  loses  the  rights  which,  always  and  everywhere,  must  pertain 
to  the  human  p)ersonality.  Therefore,  it  should  be  recognized  that 
he  may  claim  such  rights  all  over  the  world,  demand  respect  for 
them  and  enjoy  them  in  every  country,  on  the  sole  condition  of 
recognizing  the  authority  of  territorial  laws  and  compl3dng  with 
the  provisions  thereof. 

Collectivities  are  merely  aggregations  of  persons  united  by  a 
common  bond  and  a  common  interest.  Naturally  they  enjoy  their 
own  international  rights,  the  same  as  do  the  individuals  constitut- 
ing them. 

One  cannot  deny  to  nations  their  own  international  rights, 
the  more  important  of  which  are  the  liberty  to  establish  and 
modify  their  own  political  constitution,  the  right  to  adopt  the 
government  which  they  think  may  best  secure  the  rights  of  the 
political  association  and  the  right  to  expect  that,  once  established, 
the  government  will  be  recognized  by  other  states  as  a  Inti- 
mate one  as  soon  as  it  is  effectively  in  possession  of  rights  of 
sovereignty. 

Nationalities,  likewise,  have  their  own  rights,  the  principal  of 
which  is  that  of  not  being  constrained  to  remain  in  this  or  that 
political  association,  but  of  being  able  in  all  freedom  to  unite  in 
accordance  with  their  natural  aspirations  and  affinities. 

I  have  spoken  previously  of  the  Churches  and  other  collectivi- 
ties. Let  us  see  now  what  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  already 
set  forth. 

That  every  state  as  well  as  the  government  which  represents  it 
should  possess  both  autonomy  and  independence,  must  surely  be 
admitted.    But  what  is  to  be  the  nature  of  such  autonomy  and  in- 

any  state  or  government  attempting  arbitrarily  to  violate  the  rights  which, 
according  to  international  law,  are  his. 

But  in  addition  to  this  any  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  a  state  may,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  business  and  activity  abroad,  claim  and  obtain  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  private  right,  faculty,  advantage,  and  privilege  granted  to  the 
respective  citizens  by  treaties  concluded  between  state  and  state.  Upon 
commercial  treaties,  consular  conventions  and  those  relating  to  the  protection 
of  literary,  artistic  and  industrial  property  and  many  oUiers,  are  founded 
specdal  rights  which  may  be  enjoyed  only  by  those  who,  as  citizens,  belong  to 
the  states  which  have  oondud^  such  treaties. 
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dependence?  Can  one  speak  of  the  autonomy  and  independence 
of  .arbitrary  power?    Certainly  not. 

The  just  limit  of  a  power  lies  in  due  regard  for  the  international 
rights  of  other  members  of  the  international  society. 

A  sovereign  may  properly  claim  only  the  liberty  and  independ- 
ence compatible  with  the  requirements  of  international  society. 
For  that  reason,  he  must  so  exercise  his  powers  as  not  to  violate 
the  rights  and  legitimate  interests  of  other  governments,  nor  in- 
fringe the  international  rights  of  man  or  of  the  community,  or 
the  general  requirements  of  international  society. 

Autonomy  cannot,  to  be  sure,  be  absolute,  to  the  exclusive 
advantage  of  the  State.  In  the  international  society,  there  are 
other  individualities  also  invested  with  international  rights.  Now, 
it  is  quite  evident  that  the  preservation  of  the  principle  of  equilib- 
rium and  the  rule  of  just  proportion  requires  that  the  autonomy 
of  the  State  be  consistent  with  a  due  regard  for  the  rights  of 
others. 

From  the  principles  .above  posited  it  follows  that  a  state  can 
neither  prevent  foreigners  from  entering  its  territory,  nor  subject 
them  to  vexatious  measures.  Neither  can  it  expel  them  without 
sufficient  reason.  It  cannot  forbid  its  citizens  to  renounce  their 
citizenship  in  order  to  acquire  another.  It  cannot  subordinate 
the  right  of  renouncing  original  citizenship  to  the  necessity  of 
previous  authorization. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sovereign  right  over  its  territory  inheres 
in  every  state;  but  from  this  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  state, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  right  of  sovereignty,  may  deny  to  a  foreigner 
the  privilege  of  acquiring  and  devising  property,  subject  to  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  territorial  law. 

The  State  cannot,  by  reason  of  its  autonomy,  deny  to  a  for- 
eigner the  power  to  acquire,  within  the  territory  of  the  State,  any 
movable  or  immovable  property  on  the  same  conditions  as  citi- 
zens, or  deny  them  the  enjoyment  of  the  particular  rights  com- 
prised within  the  general  right  of  property.  Such  a  measure 
could  not  be  legitimate  unless,  on  serious  groimds  of  public  policy 
or  social  welfare,  the  ownership  of  certain  specific  things  should  be 
exclusively  reserved  to  citizens. 

He  who  agrees  with  my  theory  relative  to  the  international 
rights  of  man  will  consider  in  quite  a  different  light  the  problem 
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whose  solution  is  the  object  of  private  international  law  and  is 
concerned  with  the  authority  of  foreign  laws. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  it  must  first  be  admitted  that  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  by  foreigners  cannot  be  deemed  a  gracious 
concession  depending  upon  the  arbitrary  power  of  any  state; 
it  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  the  legal  recognition  of  the  in- 
ternational rights  of  man. 

We  must  acknowledge,  furthermore,  that  any  person  has  the 
right  not  only  to  select  the  state  to  which  he  wishes  to  swear  alle- 
giance, but  that  he  is  also  entitled  to  claim  that  the  law  of  the  state 
to  which  he  belongs,  upon  which  his  legal  condition  and  civil  rights 
depend,  as  well  as  his  personal  and  family  status  and  the  private 
rights  derived  therefrom,  be  recognized  in  foreign  countries,  and 
that  it  be  app'ed  to  such  relations,  provided  that  the  application 
of  such  law  be  not  detrimental  to  the  territorial  public  law  nor 
to  the  laws  governing  public  policy  and  protecting  the  social 
order. 

Thus,  we  cannot  support  the  opinion  expressed  by  Foelix, 
namely,  that  "in  admitting  the  application  of  foreign  laws,  legis- 
lators, public  authorities,  courts  and  writers  have  been  guided 
not  by  an  obligation,  whose  observance  may  be  claimed,  but 
solely  by  considerations  of  reciprocal  utility  and  convenience, 
ex  comitate  et  rectprocam  vtUitatem"  ^ 

Instead  of  admitting  that  no  state  possesses  an  absolute  and  un- 
limited discretionary  power  to  grant  or  deny  recognition  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  civil  rights  of  foreigners  or  to  subordinate  them 
to  the  condition  of  reciprocity,  as  it  pleases,  one  should  consider 
the  denial  to  a  foreigner  of  the  right  to  demand  the  application 
of  his  personal  statute  as  an  actual  violation  of  the  international 
rights  of  man. 

Therefore^  one  must  also  admit  that  no  state  can,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  autonomy,  justify  legal  reprisals  founded  upon  the 
rule  of  reciprocity. 

In  short,  remembering  that  neither  the  territorial  or  extra- 
territorial authority  of  a  law  is  exclusively  dependent  on  auton- 
omy, but  properly  requires  to  be  determined,  taking  into  account 
the  international  rights  of  man,  the  nature  of  each  separate  rela- 

^  Preliminary  title  of  his  TratUUo  di  Diritto  irUemasnondle  privato,  chap.  Ill, 
no.  IL 
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tion  and  social  as  well  as  international  interests,  the  problem  of 
private  international  law  may  be  successfully  placed  on  its  true 
legal  basis.  Thus,  it  has  in  fact  come  to  recognize  the  rational 
domain  of  every  law,  based  upon  the  legislative  competence  of 
every  state,  and  to  submit  every  relation  to  the  law  governing  it, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  relation  itself  and  to  the  principles 
of  legislative  competence,  within  the  just  limitations  which,  in 
the  application  of  foreign  laws,  the  political  and  social  interests 
asserting  themselves  in  every  state  impose.^ 

16,  Let  us  briefly  point  out  a  few  of  the  consequences  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  legal  equilibrium,  arise  out  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  international  rights  of  collectivities. 

Because  a  nation  has  a  right  to  adopt  and  amend  its  own  po- 
litical constitution,  it  necessarily  follows  that  states  and  govern- 
ments have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  foreign 
country,  in  order  to  prevent  or  hinder  the  free  exercise  of  the  in- 
ternational rights  belonging  to  the  people.  Any  form  of  either 
armed  or  moral  intervention  should  likewise  be  considered  as 
absolutely  unlawful  and  arbitrary.  Neither  can  the  intervention 
designed  to  prevent  a  people  from  modifjdng  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  and  the  form  of  government  be  justified  upon  the 
ground  that  the  protection  of  the  general  interest  required  such 
intervention. 

The  collective  intervention  of  the  Great  Powers,  in  order  to 
maintain  a  state  of  things  by  force,  thus  violating  the  right  which, 
according  to  international  law,  belongs  to  every  people,  cannot  be 
legitimated  by  an  agreement  among  the  Powers.  They  may  not, 
by  reason  of  their  autonomy,  agree  to  settle  in  their  own  way  the 
internal  affairs  of  other  states. 

A  "European  concert "  or  an  "American  concert"  is  not  enough 
to  justify  everything.  The  European  concert  should  be  held  legit- 
imate, no  doubt,  when  its  object  is  the  legal  protection  of  in- 
ternational law;  but  it  should  not  be  so  considered  when  it  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  conditions  in  opposition 
to  the  international  rights  appertaining  to  peoples  and  nationalities. 

^See  my  work:  DirtUo  interrumonale  prwato,  3rd  ed.,  chap.  V,  Principi 
fondamerUali,  Torino,  Unione  Tipografico-Editrice,  1888,  translated  into 
French  by  Charles  Antoine  (Paris,  Pedone-Lauriel,  1890)  and  into  Spanish 
by  Garcia  Moreno  (Madrid,  Gongora,  1888). 
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Within  the  last  few  years, — especially  in  connection  with  Cretan 
affairs, — the  European  concert  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  by  concerted  action  the  recognition  of  a  state  of  affairs 
no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  principles  which,  according  to  our 
system,  should  govern  international  society.  The  Great  Powers, 
unable  to  agree  in  regulating  the  new  conditions  which  would  re- 
sult from  the  liberation  of  the  Christian  provinces,  agreed  upon  the 
necessity  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
subordinating  to  that  end  the  just  aspirations  of  the  Cretans. 

In  like  manner,  the  European  concert  ought  to  have  compelled 
the  other  states,  including  Greece,  not  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  the  Cretan  people  to  adopt  the  political  constitution  most 
conformable  to  their  national  aspirations. 

From  the  principles  set  forth,  it  follows,  furthermore,  that  as  a 
nation  has  the  right  to  provide  its  own  political  constitution  and 
if  necessary,  to  defend,  by  force,  the  right  to  modify  or  change  it, 
one  must  agree  that  the  acts  of  a  revolutionary  party  intended  to 
overthrow  a  constituted  government  cannot  always  be  subject  to 
the  criminal  laws  applying  to  rebels,  and  that,  when  armed  struggle 
assumes  the  character  of  .a  true  civil  war,  rebels  have  the  right  to 
be  considered  as  belligerents. 

Another  result  of  the  recognition  of  the  international  rights 
of  nationalities  is  that  the  efforts  of  peoples  of  the  same  nation- 
ality bent  upon  forming  a  national  state,  cannot  be  suppressed,  but 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  respected  as  a  consequence  of  a  legit- 
imate right. 

Nothing  can  justify  the  recourse  to  coercive  measures  designed 
to  preserve  a  state  of  affairs  opposed  to  national  aspirations,  based 
upon  pretended  dynastic  rights  and  treaties.  Neither  historic 
rights  based  on  treaties  nor  prescription  can  effect  the  destruction 
or  curtailment  of  the  right  which  all  nationalities  possess  of  con- 
stituting themselves  into  states. 

Having  admitted  international  rights  in  favor  of  uncivilized 
countries,  it  is  now  easy  to  lay  down  the  principles  intended  to 
dispel  the  erroneous  conception  that  such  countries  may  be  con- 
ddered  as  outside  the  *'  common  "  law.  Uncivilized  tribes  are  not 
indeed  in  the  same  condition  as  civilized  peoples;  the  *'  common  " 
law  cannot  be  applied  in  the  same  way,  whatever  the  degree  of  cul- 
ture may  be.    Nevertheless,  one  can  hardly  imagine  that  any  form 
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of  aggregation  of  individuals  could  be  beyond  the  pale  of  interna-, 
tional  law. 

Certainly,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  colonization  and  colonial 
expansion  cannot  be  questioned;  one  should  even  admit  as  desira- 
ble a  certain  proportion  between  the  population  and  the  territory, 
and  that  civilized  countries,  in  order  to  find  new  outlets  for  their 
ever  increasing  activity,  need  to  extend  their  present  posses- 
sions and  to  occupy  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  are  not  of 
any  use  to  uncivilized  peoples.  One  should,  however,  consider 
that  colonization  is  legitimate  only  when  exercised  in  a  manner 
not  in  disregard  of  the  international  rights  of  uncivilized 
countries. 

Colonization  in  relation  to  autonomy  and  to  the  international 
rights  appertaining  to  barbarous  tribes  is  a  complex  question 
which  cannot  be  taken  up  here.  I  claim  only  that  no  result  of  a 
rational  and  equitable  nature  can  be  obtained  unless  the  interna- 
tional rights  of  uncivilized  and  barbarous  countries  are  recognized 
and  respected  like  those  of  civilized  countries. 

17.  And  now,  let  us  quickly  endeavor  to  find  the  true  balance 
between  Church  and  State. 

I  have  shown  how  the  Church  was  entitled  to  certain  inter- 
national rights  and  how  its  individuaUty  and  personality  as  re- 
gards the  faculty  of  enjoying  and  exercising  its  own  rights  were 
to  be  recognized. 

Now,  in  order  properly  to  determine  the  international  position 
of  the  Church  and  to  fix  precisely  the  principle  of  equilibrium  in 
the  relations  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  Church  is  an  institiUion  of  a 
spiritual  Tudure,  and  may  claim  its  individuaUty  and  existence 
jure  suo,  only,  of  course,  within  the  determined  scape  of  its  nature 
and  purposes. 

The  Church  may  certainly  demand  the  respect  of  its  interna- 
tional rights  as  do  the  various  states  of  the  world.  But  what  are 
these  rights?    They  are: 

a.  The  liberty  of  formation  and  oiganization  in  every  part  of 
the  world: 

b.  The  liberty  of  the  head  of  the  Church  to  communicate  with 
followers  in  order  to  maintain  the  unity  of  dogma  and  faith,  with- 
out resorting  to  coercive  measures: 
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c.  The  liberty  of  government  within  the  field  of  action  pos- 
sefised  by  the  Church,  as  an  institution  of  a  spiritual  nature. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  Church's  autonomy  and  independence, 
the  extent  of  its  individuality  and  personality  existing  jwre  auo, 
to  which  are  opposed  the  State's  rights  and  the  rights  of  other 
collectivities. 

To  sum  up  the  question,  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  into 
the  right  of  liberty  of  conscience,  an  intangible  right  of  the  human 
person,  which  takes  the  form  of  a  collective  right  whenever  the 
followers  of  the  same  faith,  scattered  all  over  the  world,  form  a 
religious  association  and  recognize  a  chief  to  whose  supreme  au- 
thority they  submit. 

In  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  becomes  a  collective  right,  it  must  also 
be  conceded  that  the  head  recognized  by  such  free  association 
should  have  as  much  freedom  to  govern  it  as  possible  within  the 
field  l^ally  determined  by  the  very  nature  of  the  institution, 
which  constitutes  a  true  spiritual  community.  Then,  to  determine 
the  nature  of  such  freedom  and  to  establish  properly  the  respective 
extent  of  the  Church's  and  State's  autonomy,  it  is  necessary  to 
study  very  closely  the  nature  of  both  institution^  and  of  their 
relations  with  one  another. 

In  my  opinion,  the  relations  between  the  State  and  the  Church 
cannot  be  properly  understood  unless  we  recognize  the  principle 
that  the  sovereignty  appertaining  to  the  head  of  the  State  differs 
materially — by  nature,  characteristics,  powers  and  purposes — ^from 
that  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 

The  correct  principle  of  the  balance  between  the  State  and  the 
Church  will  appear  easy  of  determination  once  we  admit  the  faculty 
of  both  to  exercise  their  rights,  powers  and  functions  within  their 
own  legal  sphere.  I  mean  that  their  relations  must  be  estab- 
lished upon  the  basis  of  a  complete  separation  of  their  powers. 

And  so,  it  must  be  admitted  that  any  Church,  so  far  as  its  con- 
stitution, organization  and  spiritual  power  are  concerned,  should 
be  independent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  territorial  sovereign,  and 
that  no  state  may  hinder  the  liberty  of  the  Church  so  far  as  its 
organization  and  the  exercise  of  any  spiritual  authority  over  its 
followers  are  concerned. 

The  head  of  the  Church,  having  the  right  freely  to  decide  upon 
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all  matters  relating  to  the  high  administration  of  the  communion, 
ought  also  to  have  the  right  to  conmiunicate  with  all  the  clergy 
and  persons  exercising  spiritual  functions;  to  convoke  councils 
and  synods;  to  exercise  his  ecclesiastical  legislative  power  under 
canonical  form,  excluding  for  that  reason  any  coercive  action  and 
any  assistance  on  the  part  of  public  authority  against  persons  un- 
willing spontaneously  to  accede  to  canonical  rules  and  preferring 
to  abandon  their  religious  confession. 

One  must,  furthermore,  recognize  that  the  p)ersons  who  take  part 
in  the  high  administration  of  the  Church  and  exercise  spiritual 
functions  in  congregations,  synods,  and  councils,  cannot  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  head  of  the  State,  whenever,  of  course,  the  exer- 
cise of  their  functions  aims  to  regulate  and  develop  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  Church. 

Any  interference  of  the  government  of  the  State  in  acts  relating 
to  the  high  administration  of  the  Church,  provided  such  acts  be 
limited  to  the  field  of  spiritual  interests,  must  be  considered  unlaw- 
ful and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  rights  appertaining  to  the  Church  before 
the  governments  of  the  whole  world  and  which,  for  that  reason,  I 
have, called  the  international  rights  of  the  Church. 

And  now  let  us  see  what  are  the  rights  of  the  State,  by  reason 
of  its  nature  as  a  political  institution  compared  with  the  Church. 

The  sovereign  power  of  every  state  has  a  perfect  right  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  political  community  and  to  subject  to  its  laws 
the  persons  and  the  acts  of  everyone,  whatever  the  social  interests 
involved. 

It  is  consequently  the  duty  of  a  sovereign  to  control  the  acts  of 
any  form  of  association,  of  any  form  of  collectivity,  and  therefore 
of  any  Church,  not  excluding  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  when- 
ever such  acts  extend  beyond  the  religious  and  spiritual  domain  to 
enter  the  field  of  public  internal  law. 

The  first  result  of  this  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  considered  by  us  an  international  institution,  cannot 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  a  state  without  the  previous 
consent  of  that  state  itself. 

In  no  case  can  it  claim  the  capacity  to  acquire  and  transfer 
property,  for  it  is  within  the  power  of  each  state  to  grant  or  refuse 
legal  personality  to  any  association  existing  within  it,  and  so  it 
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must  be  with  respect  to  the  Church.  So  far  as  the  acts  of  the 
government  are  concerned,  one  cannot  deny  that  the  sovereign's 
interference  is  always  justifiable  when  the  head  of  the  Church, 
making  an  unjust  use  of  his  spiritual  i)ower,  attempts,  through  the 
doctrine  he  promulgates,  to  incite  and  instigate  the  believers  to 
disr^ard  the  laws  of  the  State  or  to  perform  external  acts  contrary 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  State. 

Admitting,  nevertheless,  that  the  inviolability  of  the  Church's 
head  must  always  be  respected,  although  he  unduly  exercises  his 
power  under  a  canonical  form,  one  must  also  recognize  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  of  any  state  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  political 
community  against  any  attack  from  ecclesiastical  power.  The 
sovereign,  therefore,  confronted  by  encyclical  letters,  bills,  acts 
in  disciplinary  matters  opposed  to  the  law  of  the  State,  may  pro- 
hibit their  public  exhibition  and  their  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  faithful.  He  may,  furthermore,  subject  to  the  laws  in  force 
and  to  the  sanctions  of  penal  law  persons  who,  in  consequence  of 
the  excitations  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  have  in  the  exercise 
of  their  functions,  violated  the  rights  of  the  State.  Finally,  he 
may  forbid  the  promulgation  by  those  who  owe  obedience  to  the 
superior  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  a  doctrine  contrary  to  the 
rights  of  the  State. 

Unicaique  Suum. 

The  sovereign  of  a  State  cannot  enter  the  domain  of  conscience, 
but  he  undoubtedly  can  repress  any  external  act  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  State  and  can  make  the  guilty  persons 
answer  therefor  in  accordance  with  the  laws  in  force,  even  though 
such  acts  are  alleged  to  have  been  performed  in  obedience  to  and 
under  the  influence  of  a  religious  sentiment. 

And  so,  a  church  must,  so  far  as  the  external  development  of  its 
functions  and  cult  is  concerned,  remain  always  subject  to  the 
laws  of  the  state  in  which  the  exterior  functions  and  the  cult  are 
being  exercised,  its  relations  naturally  falling  within  the  scope  of 
public  internal  law. 

The  administrative  functions  appertaining  to  the  goverment  of 
the  Church  must  be  subject  to  the  general  law  in  force  in  the 
state  where  such  functions  are  exercised,  whenever  such  exercise 
implies  relations  within  the  domain  of  municipal  public  or  private 
law. 
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The  independence  of  the  ecclesiaetical  govenunent,  for  example, 
certainly  cannot  claim  to  be  endangered  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
disputes  which  may  arise  between  the  administration  and  private 
persons  in  consequence  of  administrative  acts  are  referred  to  the 
ordinary  courts.  Supposing  that  the  head  of  a  pontifical  congrega- 
tion, in  the  necessary  conduct  of  its  affairs,  had  signed  a  contract 
which  had  caused  litigation,  could  one  truly  deny  to  the  ordinary 
courts  the  jurisdiction  to  settle  the  controversy  and  claim  that, 
if  we  admit  such  authority,  the  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
government  has  thereby  been  endangered?  In  our  opinion,  cer- 
tainly not. 

To  sum  up,  the  relations  between  Church  and  State  must  be 
based  on  reciprocal  liberty  and  independence.  Free  Church  and 
free  State — always,  of  course,  in  the  sense  that  freedom,  which 
may  be  claimed  by  any  one,  is  the  freedom  to  exercise  our  powers 
and  to  develop  our  actiuity  within  the  limits  of  our  own  right. 

It  is,  consequently,  the  duty  of  every  state  to  repeal  all  laws 
restricting  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and  to  prohibit  all  interfer- 
ence of  the  political  authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  exercise 
of  the  spiritual  power  and  to  ecclesiastical  functions. 

It  is  the  duty  of  all  churches  and  of  the  head  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  to  renounce  all  claims  whatever  to  territorial 
sovereignty  and  any  exercise  of  the  rights  of  political  authority. 

18.  At  this  point,  I  beg  leave  to  sum  up  the  ensemble  of  the 
system  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  best  designed  to  give  in- 
ternational society  its  true  political  organization.  We  must  en- 
deavor to  arrive  at  the  declaration  and  vindication  of  the  rights 
of  all  members  of.  the  international  society.  It  is  necessary  to 
broaden  the  conception  of  freedom  and  equality  and  to  consider 
both  not  only  as  territorial,  but  as  international  rights  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  by  accepting  the  concession  of  international 
freedom  and  of  international  legal  equality,  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  may  all  claim  the  same  legal  status  and  capacity. 

International  legal  equality  means  that  each  must  be  equal 
to  the  others  so  far  as  the  legal  capacity  determined  by  bis  legal 
status  and  the  enjoyment  and  free  exercise  of  his  own  rights  ajre 
concerned. 

Therefore,  it  is  quite  evident  that  individuals,  peoples,  nation- 
alities, Churches  and  other  collectivities  cannot  claim  cJl  the  rights 
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appertaining  to  the  State.  Each  can  have  only  the  right  which 
belongs  to  it,  accoitling  to  its  own  l^gal  status. 

It  is  manifest,  for  example,  that  the  capacity  to  conclude  treaties 
can  be  possessed  by  no  one  but  the  State,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  alone  can  contract  an  international  obligation  and 
stipulate  the  terms  of  a  treaty.  Neither  man,  nation,  people  (be- 
fore they  constitute  a  State)  tiie  Church,  nor  any  other  association 
can  conclude  a  treaty  or  contract  a  true  international  obligation. 

An  international  obligation,  unlike  the  obligation  which  may 
exist  between  private  parties  in  civil  or  commercial  matters,  is, 
by  nature  and  object,  an  obligation  of  public  law  and  political 
law.  A  treaty  whose  object  would  be  the  obligation  to  give,  or  to 
do  or  not  to  do  a  thing,  or  whose  object  would  be  to  regulate  o;: 
limit  the  exercise  of  the  respective  rights  or  to  annul  or  modify 
previous  obligations,  can  be  entered  into  only  by  the  State,  as  the 
international  obligation  can  only  be  assumed  by  the  State.  Such 
obligation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  always  bears  the  characteristics  of 
a  material  obligation,  or  is  of  a  nature  seriously  affecting  the 
economic  life  and  financial  interests  of  all  the  community,  or  of 
a  political  nature  affecting  the  life  and  personality  of  the  State. 
It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  the  State  alone  can  conclude 
a  treaty,  as  the  obligation  contracted  by  means  of  a  treaty  is  one 
of  pubUc  and  political  law,  and  represents  always  an  obligation  of 
the  political  community  tUi  universUas. 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  capacity  to  contract  an  obliga- 
tion of  such  a  nature  is  one  which  can  belong  to  the  State  alone, 
which  is  a  political  and  public  institution.  My  theory,  therefore, 
does  not  ccmtradict  the  aphorism  of  publicists,  according  to  which 
only  the  State  can  be  considered  a  subject  capable  of  assuming  an 
international  obligation  to  other  states  and  to  subscribe  a  treaty; 
an  aphorism  from  which  they  have  deduced  the  principle  that  the 
State  alone  must  be  considered  a  subject  of  international  law. 
Thus,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  capacity  of  each  depends  on  his 
legal  status;  consequently,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that, 
granted  the  existence  in  the  international  society  of  various  indi- 
vidualities and  collectivities,  and  that  all  must  be  considered 
subjects  of  intenuttional  law,  still  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  they 
all  have  the  same  legal  status  and  capacity. 

Not  even  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  has  the  power  to  con- 
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elude  treaties.  Such  power  ought  to  be  denied  him  for  the  ample 
reason  that  the  Church  is  not  a  political  institution,  but  an  insti- 
tution of  a  religious  nature,  and  for  that  reason,  he  is  not  qualified 
to  assume  an  obligation  of  a  political  nature.  No  one  can  prevent 
the  head  of  the  Church  from  concluding  with  sovereigns  of  different 
states  conventions  designed  to  regulate  by  agreement  the  exercise 
of  their  powers  in  all  matters  concerning  common  interests.  But 
the  conventions  called  "Concordats,"  referring  always  to  matters 
of  public  internal  interest,  fall  for  that  reason  within  the  domain 
of  the  public  law  of  each  state  and  not  within  the  sphere  of  inter- 
national law. 

What  we  have  said  may  serve  to  indicate  roughly  the  way 
which  must  be  followed  in  order  to  give  to  international  society 
a  proper  legal  organization.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  attain  that 
end  and  success  will  come  only  in  a  more  or  less  remote  future.  It 
will  be  the  work  of  time  and  civilization;  it  will  be  the  final  result 
of  the  evolution  which  must  take  place  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  intellectual  forces  of  all  civilized  countries. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  determining  the  principles  of 
equilibrium  and  in  r^ulating  the  exercise  of  rights  and  liberty  in 
the  modem  state  it  was  necessary  to  correct  many  wrong  opinions, 
to  destroy  many  prejudices,  and  to  go  through  different  cycles: 
e.  g.,  the  preponderance  of  the  sacerdotal  caste;  class  privilege; 
the  autocracy  of  monarchs;  pre-eminence  of  dynastic  politics; 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  and  parliamentary  sovereignty. 

And  the  same  will  be  true  in  attaining  that  arduous,  complex  and 
diflBicult  object,  namely,  the  l^al  organization  of  international 
society.  It  will  be  reached  only  by  a  transition  through  various 
cycles.  That  will  be  the  task  of  science  and  the  work  of  time  and 
civilization. 

The  sages  of  centuries  ago  unceasingly  advanced  and  perse- 
veringly  struggled,  united,  under  the  motto:  Equality  and  Liberty. 
Their  efforts  have  resulted  for  us  in  the  great  benefit  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  political  community.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  fol- 
low the  good  road  and  to  struggle  imited  under  the  motto  :Ma7tA:tnd, 
Fraiemity,  Cosmopolitism,  in  order  to  hand  down  to  our  successors 
the  rational  organization  of  international  society. 
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19.  One  of  the  greatest  diflSculties  to  overcome  in  order  to  attain 
progress — the  realization  of  which  is  the  aim  of  science — is  to 
find  a  method  of  formulating  and  announcing  the  rules  which 
should  constitute  '^  common/'  law,  to  make  such  rules  binding  as 
law,  and  to  insure  their  universal  respect. 

The  difficulty  is  all  the  more  serious  and  complex  because  the 
idea  of  a  state  possessing  over  others  superior  authority,  by  which 
it  might  impose  its  will  upon  them,  is  one  that  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. 

After  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  1818,  the  five  great 
European  Powers  believed  that  they  had  the  right  to  constitute 
themselves  as  a  permanent  council  to  regulate,  by  common  agree- 
ment, European  a£fairs,  and  to  exercise  a  veritable  hegemony 
over  the  minor  states.  The  development  of  more  accurate  legal 
views,  however,  and  the  progress  of  civilization  took  from  this 
Council,  called  the  Pentarchy,  all  its  power.  The  principle  of 
the  legal  equality  of  states  is  inconsistent  with  the  preponderance 
of  certain  states  over  others. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  the  common  law 
of  the  international  society  must  be  to  declare  and  guarantee  the 
rights  of  all  and  to  regulate  all  the  relations  and  interests  of  the 
members  of  that  society.  This  law  must  not  be  proclaimed  for  the 
sole  advantage  of  states  and  governments;  its  object  should  also 
be  to  protect  the  rights  of  nations,  nationalities  and  collectivities, 
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which  should  themselves,  in  their  relations  with  the  State,  be 
governed  by  the  law  common  to  them  all:  It  should  contribute  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  all  active  forces  and  to  determine  the  rule 
of  proportion  between  what  everyone  may  and  may  not  do. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  of  the  international  society  must  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  interest  of  all  its  members,  it  is  evident  that  the 
right  to  determine  this  "  common  "  law  cannot  be  the  privilege  of 
any  one  member  of  that  society.  One  must  likewise  bear  in  mind 
that,  since  all  human  things  are  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution,  the 
same  axiom  applies  to  international  relations  at  various  periods.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  laws  which  at  the  present  time  may 
govern  l^al  relations  in  the  international  society  should  not  hinder 
future  progress  and  should  take  sufficient  account  of  the  evolution 
such  relations  must  experience.  These  cannot  be  immutable  and 
permanent.  Consequently,  it  will  be  expedient  to  determine  the 
laws  most  suitable  at  any  given  period  to  govern  international  so- 
ciety, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  take  into  account 
historical  conditions — the  result  of  intellectual  activity,  culture 
and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Such  is  likewise  the  general  rule  applying  to  all  branches  of 
human  law.  Man  cannot  lay  down  absolute,  immutable  and 
permanent  rules.  He  must  not  forget  that  the  laws  intended  to 
regulate  any  form  of  relations  must  be  based  on  principles  of 
natural  justice;  but  as  he  is  always  supposed  to  take  historical 
exigencies  into  account,  he  should  lay  down  l^al  rules  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Accordingly,  the  common  law  of  the  international  society  should 
be  formulated  and  declared  binding  by  the  members  of  such  de 
facto  society,  interested  in  providing  themselves  with  a  law  to  gov- 
ern their  association.  Another  result  is  that,  as  such  a  law  is 
subject  to  evolution,  it  is  quite  useless  to  establish  a  permanent 
legislative  power. 

20.  Consequently,  the  best  policy,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to 
create  a  legislative  assembly,  in  which  all  those  having  de  fcuUo 
relations  with  one  another  in  the  international  society  would  be 
represented.  This  assembly  would  constitute  the  Congress,  to  be 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  states  desiring  to  or- 
ganize into  a  union,  and  of  members  directly  elected  by  the  people 
of  such  states. 
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The  Congress,  we  believe,  should  not  be  a  pennanent  organiza^ 
lion,  but  should  convene  whenever  the  historical  exigencies  of  the 
intemational  society  require  the  declaration  of  new  rules  or  the 
modification  of  existing  rules.  It  should  then  adjourn  directly 
after  accomplishing  the  task  for  which  it  convened. 

In  order  clearly  to  explain  our  idea,  we  say  that  we  believe  it 
indispensable  that  the  assembly  be  composed  both  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  and  of  those  of  the  people.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  people  have  intemational  rights  which  may  be 
distinct  from  those  appertaining  to  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  dismiss  the  idea 
of  a  permanent  Congress,  for,  inasmuch  as  any  human  law  must 
follow  the  progressive  movement  of  evdiution,  there  is  an  incom- 
patibility between  such  movement  and  any  permanent  legislative 
authority. 

21.  How  should  the  Congress  be  constituted? 

So  far  as  the  representatives  of  the  states  are  concerned,  we 
agree  that  they  may  be  designated  by  the  sovereign  of  each  state, 
two  in  number,  for  instance,  without  any  difference  between  great 
and  small  states.  This  we  consider  indispensable  to  give  to  the 
assembly  its  tme  character.  If  the  Great  Powers  could  have 
more  representatives,  or  their  representatives  have  more  votes, 
the  result  would  be  to  give  the  ascendancy  to  those  Powers  and, 
indirectly,  to  admit  that  superior  force  might  constitute  the  basis 
of  a  pretended  legal  authority. 

The  tme  organization  of  the  intemational  society  is  not  possible 
unless  all  the  states,  when  it  comes  to  draw  up  the ''  common  "  law, 
occupy  a  position  of  legal  equality.  Common  law  does  not  favor 
the  interests  of  any  particular  state;  it  concerns  the  general  in- 
terests of  all  society.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  all 
the  states  desiring  to  organize  into  a  union  have  an  equal  interest, 
as  states,  in  formulating  the  common  law  to  govem  their  relations. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Congress  would  be 
elected  by  the  people  themselves,  according  to  a  special  elective 
systan  provided  by  the  law  of  each  country,  and  distinct  from  the 
system  in  use  for  political  elections.  The  law  governing  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  should,  in 
our  judgment,  sanction  the  principle  of  restricted  and  limited 
mOtnfSfif  inannuch  as,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  judicious  chcnce  it 
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which  should  themselves,  in  their  relations  with  the  State,  be 
governed  by  the  law  common  to  them  all:  It  should  contribute  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  all  active  forces  and  to  determine  the  rule 
of  proportion  between  what  everyone  may  and  may  not  do. 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  of  the  international  society  must  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  interest  of  all  its  members,  it  is  evident  that  the 
right  to  determine  this  *'  common  "  law  cannot  be  the  privilege  of 
any  one  member  of  that  society.  One  must  likewise  bear  in  mind 
that,  since  all  human  things  are  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution,  the 
same  axiom  applies  to  international  relations  at  various  periods.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  laws  which  at  the  present  time  may 
govern  l^al  relations  in  the  international  society  should  not  hinder 
future  progress  and  should  take  sufficient  account  of  the  evolution 
such  relations  must  experience.  These  cannot  be  immutable  and 
permanent.  Consequently,  it  will  be  expedient  to  determine  the 
laws  most  suitable  at  any  given  period  to  govern  international  so- 
ciety, and  it  will  be  necessary  for  that  purpose  to  take  into  account 
historical  conditions — the  result  of  intellectual  activity,  culture 
and  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Such  is  likewise  the  general  rule  applying  to  all  branches  of 
human  law.  Man  cannot  lay  down  absolute,  immutable  and 
permanent  rules.  He  must  not  forget  that  the  laws  intended  to 
regulate  any  form  of  relations  must  be  based  on  principles  of 
natural  justice;  but  as  he  is  always  supposed  to  take  historical 
exigencies  into  account,  he  should  lay  down  l^al  rules  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 

Accordingly,  the  common  law  of  the  international  society  should 
be  formulated  and  declared  binding  by  the  members  of  such  de 
facto  society,  interested  in  providing  themselves  with  a  law  to  gov- 
ern their  association.  Another  result  is  that,  as  such  a  law  is 
subject  to  evolution,  it  is  quite  useless  to  establish  a  permanent 
legislative  power. 

20.  Consequently,  the  best  policy,  in  our  opinion,  would  be  to 
create  a  legislative  assembly,  in  which  all  those  having  de  facto 
relations  with  one  another  in  the  international  society  would  be 
represented.  This  assembly  would  constitute  the  Congress,  to  be 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  states  desiring  to  or- 
ganize into  a  union,  and  of  members  directly  elected  by  the  people 
of  such  states. 
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The  Congress,  we  believe,  should  not  be  a  permanent  organizar 
tion,  but  should  convene  whenever  the  historical  exigencies  of  the 
international  society  require  the  declaration  of  new  rules  or  the 
modification  of  existing  rules.  It  should  then  adjourn  directly 
after  accomplishing  the  task  for  which  it  convened. 

In  order  clearly  to  explain  our  idea,  we  say  that  we  believe  it 
indi^)ensable  that  the  assembly  be  composed  both  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  and  of  those  of  the  people.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  people  have  international  rights  which  may  be 
distinct  from  those  appertaining  to  the  State. 

I  have  said  that  it  seems  to  me  indispensable  to  dismiss  the  idea 
of  a  permanent  Congress,  for,  inasmuch  as  any  human  law  must 
follow  the  prc^essive  movement  of  evdiution,  there  is  an  incom- 
patibility between  such  movement  and  any  permanent  l^slative 
authority. 

21.  How  should  the  Congress  be  constituted? 

So  far  as  the  representatives  of  the  states  are  concerned,  we 
agree  that  they  may  be  designated  by  the  sovereign  of  each  state, 
two  in  number,  for  instance,  without  any  difference  between  great 
and  small  states.  This  we  con^der  indispensable  to  give  to  the 
assembly  its  true  character.  If  the  Great  Powers  could  have 
more  representatives,  or  their  representatives  have  more  votes, 
the  result  would  be  to  give  the  ascendancy  to  those  Powers  and, 
indirectly,  to  admit  that  superior  force  might  constitute  the  basis 
of  a  pretended  legal  authority. 

The  true  organization  of  the  international  society  is  not  possible 
unless  all  the  states,  when  it  comes  to  draw  up  the ''  common  "  law, 
occupy  a  position  of  legal  equality.  Common  law  does  not  favor 
the  interests  of  any  particular  state;  it  concerns  the  general  in- 
terests of  all  society.  It  must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  all 
the  states  desiring  to  organize  into  a  union  have  an  equal  interest, 
as  states,  in  formulating  the  common  law  to  govern  their  relations. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Congress  would  be 
elected  by  the  people  themselves,  according  to  a  special  elective 
system  provided  by  the  law  of  each  coimtry,  and  distinct  from  the 
system  in  use  for  political  elections.  The  law  governing  the  elec- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  should,  in 
our  judgment,  sanction  the  principle  of  restricted  and  limited 
msSngd,  inannuch  as,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  judicious  choice  it 
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would  seem  necessary  that  the  electorate  be  limited  to  the  well- 
informed  classes. 

We  do  not  favor  the  election  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
by  parliament,  because  with  the  parliamentary  sjrstem  where  the 
majority  represents  the  Government's  present  policy,  the  members 
of  the  Congress  so  elected  would  merely  reflect  the  policy  of  their 
country's  parliament. 

The  Assembly  or  Congress,  as  we  conceive  it,  would  not  be 
constituted  permanently.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  an 
institution  hampered  by  tradition;  it  should  be  an  assembly  con- 
stituted from  time  to  time  to  settle  certain  international  questions. 
We  fully  realize  that  the  system  we  are  suggesting  will  not  become 
a  reality  either  at  the  present  time  or  in  the  near  future.  We  are 
urging  it  only  because  we  think  that  all  the  other  systems  suggested 
are  inadequate.  Such  systems  eith^  require  a  complete  transfor- 
mation of  international  society,  and  for,  that  very  reason  are  im- 
practicable, or  else  they  sanction  the  preponderance  of  the  Great 
Powers  over  small  states  and  may  cause  politics  to  prevail  over 
right,  and  as  such  are  equally  dangerous. 

22.  In  our  book,  published  in  1865,  we  examined  the  pro- 
posal of  a  confederation  of  states  as  a  mean  of  preserving  order 
within  the  international  society  and  of  eliminating  war.  Such  a 
measure  had  been  suggested  by  several  jurists,  who  had  in  view  the 
formation  of  an  association  between  equals,  all  the  members  of 
which  would  be  so  dependent  on  one  another  that  any  arbitrary 
act  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them  could  be  forbidden. 

This  is  the  system  conceived  by  Rousseau  in  his  Project  ofperpe^ 
trwl  peace.  All  the  European  Powers  were  to  unite  in  a  confedera- 
tion; a  legislative  body  would  represent  the  central  power  and 
could  enact  laws  and  issue  general  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  Confederation;  a  judicial  body  would  be  entrusted  with 
the  application  of  the  regulations  designed  to  settle  all  differences; 
a  central  authority  would  have  the  coercive  power  to  force  the 
confederated  states  to  abide  by  the  "  common  "  law  and  to  induce 
them  to  comply  with  their  obligations. 

This  project  was  favored  by  many.  Its  main  fault  was  that  the 
Confederation,  like  the  Germanic  Confederation,  would  have  been 
composed  of  sovereigns,  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  organize  a  cen- 
tral armed  power  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  military  preponder- 
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ance.  How  could  one  expect  the  triumph  of  justice  under  these 
circumstances?  Justice  is  not  always  found  on  the  side  in  which 
political  interests  predominate;  it  is  found  at  its  best  in  the  con- 
science of  the  people  and  in  the  impersonal  domain  of  public  opin- 
ion. How,  on  the  other  hand,  could  one  lastingly  assure  the  legal 
equilibrium  between  the  interest  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  inter- 
est of  collectivities  and  nations?  ^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  international  society  includes  states,  in- 
dividuals and  collectivities,  and  each  one  of  its  members  has  in- 
ternational rights  as  against  the  others.  Now,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  such  society  ought,  we  think,  to  provide  a  law  for  its 
organization. 

These  two  considerations  have  led  us  to  believe  that  the  co- 
operation of  all  the  parties  concerned  should  be  deemed  indispen- 
sable. We  cannot  concede  either  the  superiority  of  the  Great 
Powers  over  the  minor  states,  or  the  exclusive  authority  of  gov- 
ernments, or  any  privilege.  It  is  best  to  allow  all  the  interested 
parties  to  participate  in  the  making  of  the  common  law. 

The  realization  of  our  scheme  does  not  call  for  a  complete  modi- 
fication of  the  present  organization  of  international  society;  it 
only  requires  the  perfection  of  that  organization.  Moreover,  we 
are  already  following  the  right  direction.  All  the  states,  great  and 
small,  have  been  convoked  in  the  Hague  Conference.  This  fact 
constitutes  a  precedent  of  importance.  It  has  thereby  been  rec- 
ognized that  the  international  society  of  states  must  be  a  true  as- 
sociation of  equals,  and  that  an  assembly  meeting  to  draw  up 
general  r^ulations  cannot  comprise  merely  the  representatives  of 
the  Great  Powers. 

>  This  18  what  we  said  in  our  book  published  in  1865,  in  opposition  to  this 
proposal:  "We  ask  the  partisans  of  the  permanent  Congress  and  of  the  per- 
manent Court:  What  assurance  have  we  that  in  this  congress  of  Princes  justice 
will  truly  prevail?  To  expect  such  justice,  sovereigns,  in  the  first  place  (the 
most  inveterate  sinners  the  world  has  ever  seen),  would  have  to  be  converted. 
And  should  the  interests  of  the  Great  Powers  supersede  justice  in  the  permanent 
Congress,  one  would  have  to  justify  their  omnipotence  by  placing  all  armed 
force  at  their  disposal,  and,  by  paralyzing  the  other  states,  condemn  them  to 
inactivity.  If  the  interest  of  the  minor  states  is,  in  the  Germanic  Confederar 
tion  (which  inspired  the  sckeme  for  an  European  Confederation),  sacrificed 
to  that  of  the  two  Great  Powers  belonging  thereto,  why  should  we  not  suppose 
that  the  same  will  be  true  of  the  European  Confederation?"  (Op.  cU.,  Chap. 
VI,  Delia  confederagione  degli  Stati  come  mezzo  per  prevenire  la  guerra,  p.  350, 
French  edition,  p.  II,  p.  190-191.) 
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The  only  thing  lacking  to  make  such  an  assembly  conf  onn  with 
our  scheme,  is  popular  representation,  which,  we  may  hope,  will 
ultimately  prevail.  Perhaps  the  Interparliamentary  Union  might 
demand  and  obtain  popular  representation. 

23.  What  should  be  the  purpose  of  an  assembly  organized  along 
the  lines  stated?  Should  it  be  to  undertake  the  drafting  of  a  real 
international  code? 

The  idea  of  codifying  international  law  has  been  urged  as  one 
of  the  means  of  bringing  about  the  legal  organization  of  interna- 
tional society. 

First,  let  us  note  the  fact  that  the  codification  of  a  part  of  the 
law,  whatever  part  it  be,  can  only  be  the  final  outcome  of  long 
and  scientific  preparation  and  labor.  The  codification  of  inter- 
national law,  even  limited  to  civilized  countries,  would  be  an  un- 
timely undertaking.  In  our  opinion,  the  assembly  should  limit 
its  work  to  fixing  by  common  agreement  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  which  may  constitute  a  new  basis  of  organization  of  inter- 
national society  and  result  in  ending  the  present  situation,  in  which 
force  prevails  over  right.  In  fact,  to  attain  practical  results,  one 
must  not  overdo  things  and  be  content  with  slow  progress. 

The  work  begun  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  should  be 
carried  on,  and  be  directed  toward  fixing  those  principles  of  the 
modus  Vivendi  which  are  most  urgent  and  are  most  generally  and 
consistently  recognized.  This  Congress  laid  out  the  rules  concern- 
ing the  obligations  arising  out  of  neutrality,  the  suppression  of  pri- 
vateering, and  the  rights  of  belligerents^in  time  of  maritime  war. 
These  rules  are  merely  the  expression  of  the  legal  principles  con- 
sequent upon  prolonged  legal  work,  whose  adoption  was  demanded 
by  the  public  opinion  of  civilized  countries.  The  wisest  plan  would 
be  to  fix  the  rules  on  which  an  agreement  is  most  likely  to  be 
reached,  because  public  conscience  demands  them,  and  to  place 
them  under  the  collective  guaranty  of  the  states  recognizing  them. 
As  to  the  points  on  which  differences  of  view  exist,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  wait  until  science  and  civilization  have  opened  the  way 
to  an  agreement.  As  regards  certain  matters  of  common  interest, 
we  shall  have  to  wait  until  a  common  opinion  shall  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  partial  codification.^ 

^  We  have  already  developed  this  idea  in  otir  lectures  given  at  BnisselB. 
We  had,  indeed,  formulated  this  view  in  the  early  stage  dl  our  study  of  the 
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We  cannot  better  express  the  true  purpose  of  future  congresses, 
as  regards  the  codification  of  international  law,  than  by  quoting 
Rc^in-Jacquemyns:  "The  progress  of  science  and  of  law  in  this 
matter  of  codification,"  he  says,  "may  be  somewhat  likened  to  the 
land  cultivated,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  over  the  area 
formerly  covered  by  water.  The  riparian  owner,  patient  and 
experienced,  does  not  hasten  to  dam  up  the  area  left  uncovered 

matter;  for,  on  page  277  of  our  work,  published  at  Milan  in  1865  {Niumo  Dir 
ritto  irUemazionale  pubblico  aecondo  i  hesogni  della  civiUd  modema),  we  said: 

"The  Congresses  should  not,  ui  our  opinion,  attempt  to  limit  war  and  dis- 
putes, bat  ought  to  study  the  means  of  preventing  them.  Since  the  Congress 
of  Pans  opened  up  a  new  era  in  the  histoiy  of  diplomacy,  we  hope  that 
the  meetings  of  sovereigns  will  become  as  useful  as  they  have,  till  now,  proved 
harmful.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  represents  to  our  mind  the  last  form  of 
what  congresses  have  been  in  the  past;  the  Congress  of  Paris  is  the  beginning 
of  what  congresses  will  be  in  the  future.  Thus,  as  the  former  ends  the  old  his- 
tory of  diplomacy,  the  latter  is  the  beginning  of  its  modem  history. 

"  We  know  that  reforms  cannot  be  realized  at  once.  The  intrinsic  perturba- 
tions of  law  can  only  be  remedied  gradually  by  successive  refonns  and  con- 
tinuous efforts;  but  we  feel  certain  that  public  opinion, — ^that  all-poweiful 
segis  of  the  public  law  of  the  future,  with  its  hundred  voices,  like  hundied-eyed 
Argus — ^will  be  the  guide-poets  of  future  congresses." 

Again,  on  page  293  of  the  same  work,  we  said: 

"We  hope  that  the  program  outlined  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  will  be  more 
thoroughly  developed  in  another  general  European  congress,  and  we  desire 
that  important  congresses  shall  meet,  not  after  a  bloody  war,  but  in  time  of 
peace,  to  lay  down  the  principles  of  the  new  international  law,  upon  which 
must  be  based  the  existing  social  order. 

"The  European  Powers  declined  the  invitation  of  France  to  meet  in  a  con- 
gress in  order  to  settle  the  many  questions  which  are  compelling  Europe  to 
remain  under  arms  in  time  of  peace  and  constitute  an  obstacle  to  public 
prosperity.  But  the  only  reasons  which  caused  the  Great  Powers  to  decline 
that  Invitation  were  self-interest  and  the  love  of  unsound  politics.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  saw  the  need  of  adopting  new  principles  in  contradiction  with  the 
policy  they  had  hitherto  followed,  and  that  they  further  intend  to  follow.  But 
the  need  of  a  general  congress  is  felt  even  by  the  Powers  opposed  to  it;  and 
what  will  bring  them  to  discuss  the  questions  that  have  distturbed,  and  are 
stin  agitating,  Europe,  will  be  the  force  of  events  and  the  indestructible  power 
of  public  opinion. 

"The  most  powerful  protection  of  the  right  of  peoples,  and  the  most  power- 
ful force  likely  to  end  the  exterior  perturbations  of  states,  is  public  opinion, 
sovereign  of  the  world,  as  Pascal  called  it.  Diplomacy  would  deny  the  secret 
of  its  power,  but  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that,  sooner  or  later,  diplomacy  will 
have  to  take  it  into  account,  because  it  is  implacable,  unbridled,  and  immut- 
able. It  cannot  be  subdued  by  interest,  nor  subjected  by  force,  because  it  is 
impersonal.  The  force  of  public  opinion  lies  in  its  impartiality,  and  we  are 
fully  satisfied  that  it  will  reconcile  the  Powers  to  the  idea  of  the  meeting  of  a 
congress,  and  compel  them  to  acknowledge  principles  of  law  hitherto  disre- 
garded and  violated  in  the  interests  of  sovereigns." 
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by  the  receding  water,  for  fear  that  a  violent  return  of  the  tide 
may  take  away  from  him  more  than  he  had  been  eager  to  appropri- 
ate. He  waits — as  he  expresses  it — until  the  alluvion  is  ripe. 
Similarly,  the  codification  of  international  law  must  be  like  a  pro- 
gressive damming  of  the  matured  parts  of  the  law  against  the 
waves  of  arbitrariness."  ^ 

21.  We  have  attempted  thus  far  to  determine  the  law  which 
should  govern  international  society;  but  it  is  necessary,  besides,  to 
insure  the  respect  of  established  rules,  and  to  find,  as  a  means  of 
coercion,  a  rational  system  other  than  the  recourse  to  force. 

We  leave  aside  the  constitution  of  an  international  permanent 
court.  Besides,  as  we  have  said,  we  consider  arbitration  as  in- 
adequate. 

An  arbitral  court  could  not  settle  all  difliculties,  for  certain  dis- 
putes cannot  be  submitted  to  it  as  involving  general  interests 
and  the  existence  of  international  society. 

And  so,  without  underrating  the  importance  of  arbitration,  we 
favor  a  different  institution,  the  Conference,  which  would  become 
a  sort  of  arbitral  court,  to  which  would  be  referred  those  disputes 
which,  by  their  nature  and  object,  cannot  be  submitted  to  arbitra- 
tion. 

To  our  mind,  the  Conference  should  represent  a  sort  of  executive 
and  judicial  power.  It  would  not  be  a  permanent  body,  but  an 
institution  with  a  well-defined  purpose,  to  be  constituted  whenever 
circumstances  might  justify  it.  It  should  be  given  the  necessary 
power  to  insure  the  respect  of  the  international  laws  promulgated 
by  the  Congress,  to  prevent  disturbances  arising  out  of  the  non- 
observance  of  »such  laws  and  to  apply  them  towards  settling 
disputes  of  a  complex  nature  which  may  disturb  peace  and  the 
l^al  organization  of  international  society.  The  Conference 
should  consequently,  we  believe,  represent  a  sort  of  arbitral  court, 
but  of  a  superior  order;  its  purpose  would  be  to  preserve  in  the 
international  society  the  legal  organization  established  by  the 
Congress.  In  order  to  attain  a  true  international  organization, 
it  is  necessary  to  find  the  principle  of  equilibrium,  and  to  define 
accurately  the  attributes  of  any  institution.  Arbitration  is  a  use- 
ful institution  and  if,  under  the  present  conditions,  governments, 
seeing  the  advantage  of  peacefully  settling  differences,  undertake 
^  Beoue  de  droit  irUematianalf  v.  IX,  p.  147. 
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to  consent  to  arbitration  (even  in  a  limited  manner),  they  are  thus 
clearly  manifesting  their  desire  to  prevent  international  distur- 
bances. But,  we  repeat,  the  international  questions  liable  to  dis- 
turb peaceful  relations  and  to  bring  about  a  general  conflagration, 
are  those  complex  questions  which  by  their  nature  cannot  be 
submitted  to  arbitration. 

Such  disputes  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Conference.  As  they 
are  not  of  daily  occurrence,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  the  C!on- 
ference  be  a  permanent  institution.  It  should  convene  only  when 
a  dispute  arises  within  the  domain  of  its  jurisdiction. 

26.  How  should  the  Conference  be  constituted?  It  should,  we 
believe,  comprise  two  delegates  from  each  of  the  Great  Powers, 
appointed  by  the  governments  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Conference;  the  delegates  of  the  government  or  governments 
directly  interested  in  the  case;  and  finally  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  specially  elected  by  the  people  for  the  Congress.  * 

The  delegates  of  the  Great  Powers  and  the  people's  representa- 
tives ought  to  have  a  deliberative  voice.  The  representatives  of 
the  state  directly  interested  in  the  pending  question  ought  to  takQ 
part  in  all  the  discussions,  but  without  any  right  of  vote. 

According  to  the  system  proposed,  any  of  the  states  belonging 
to  the  union  might  call  a  meeting  of  the  Conference.  Such  meet- 
ing would  take  place  whenever  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  two 
or  more  states  concerning  the  interpretation  of  a  rule  of  law  pro- 
claimed by  the  Congress,  or  concerning  ahy  principle  of  general  or 
common  law,  provided  the  question  could  not  be  settled  by  di- 
plomacy. 

26.  Now,  let  us  take  up  arbitration.  The  purpose  of  arbitration 
must  be  to  settle  all  questions  of  personal  interest  arising  between 
two  or  more  states  by  applying  rules  of  common  law  laid  down  by 
the  Congress,  or  rules  arising  out  of  treaties  concluded  between 
the  parties  to  the  case. 

Everything  relating  to  the  formation  of  the  arbitral  court: 
choice  of  the  arbitrators,  qualifications  required  to  be  an  arbitra- 

^  In  order  that  our  idea  may  clearly  be  understood,  we  may  say  that,  as 
the  oommunal  or  provincial  council  selects  the  JwnJUi  from  its  own  members, 
80  the  members  dected  by  the  people  for  the  Ck)ngress  should,  before  the 
Congress  adjourns,  select  among  themselves  the  members  for  the  Conference, 
when  such  Conference  eventually  convenes.  These  members  so  nominated 
might  number  seven,  for  example,  or  be  more  numerous. 
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tor,  procedure  of  the  arbitral  court  beginning  with  the  compromis, 
annulment  or  suspension  of  the  compromis,  rules  to  be  observed 
by  the  court  in  order  to  render  an  award  and  make  it  operative, 
causes  of  nullity  entitling  the  parties  to  take  exception  to  the 
award — all  this  should  be  provided  for  in  general  regulations  en- 
acted by  the  Congress. 

There  is  no  necessity  here  to  examine  the  principles  governing 
the  general  rules  relating  to  arbitration.  It  is  merely  necessary  to 
determine  what  we  consider  essential  to  give  to  arbitration  its 
full  operative  power. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  point  at  issue  is  one  concerning  a  partic- 
ular interest,  which,  as  we  have  said  before,  may  be  referred  to 
arbitration,  and  that  one  or  other  of  the  parties  declines  to  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  and  threatens  to  disturb  the  peaceful  relations 
existing  between  itself  and  the  opposing  party.  The  diflSculty 
thus  arising  would  constitute  a  question  of  general  interest.  In- 
deed it  is  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  prevent  complications 
which  threaten  or  disturb  the  peaceful  relations  of  states,  since 
an  arbitrary  act  in  the  international  society  constitutes  a  danger 
for  all,  and  not  merely  for  the  state  against  which  such  act  is 
directed. 

It  should  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  left  to  either  party  freely  and  ar- 
bitrarily to  accept  or  decline  arbitration,  for  otherwise  a  true  legal 
organization  would  be  created  in  appearance  only.  We  do  not 
go  so  far  as  to  consider  arbitration  as  an  institution  capable 
of  eliminating  absolutely  all  danger  of  war;  but  we  maintain 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  capable  of  bringing  about  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  any  question  within  the  domain  of  arbitral 
jurisdiction. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  submission  to  arbitration,  may, 
if  not  willingly  accepted,  be  imposed. 

The  voluntary  submission  would  always  arise  out  of  an  express 
clause  of  a  treaty  under  whose  provisions  the  parties  may  have 
agreed  to  submit  to  arbitrators  any  misunderstanding  which  might 
arise  between  them,  or  out  of  a  special  compromis,  imder  which 
they  may  have  bound  themselves  to  refer  to  arbitrators  some 
particular  legal  dispute. 

Compulsory  sirbitration  should  be  the  result  of  a  deliberation 
of  the  Conference  which,  by  aflSrming  that  the  point  at  issue  is 
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justiciable  by  arbitrators,  would  impose  arbitration  on  the  parties 
in  the  absence  of  a  compromis. 

27.  Accepting  the  conception  of  the  Conference  as  we  do,  its 
aim  would  be  to  prevent  international  difficulties  liable  to  disturb 
peace.  Consequently,  it  ought  t6  be  entrusted  with  the  mission 
of  giving  to  arbitration  its  full  effect,  and  of  deciding  that  the 
parties  should  submit  to  arbitration  when  the  nature  of  the  dispute 
is  capable  of  submission  to  arbitration. 

The  Conference  should  also  have  the  power  to  compel  the  par- 
ties to  execute  the  arbitrators'  award. 

The  method  to  adopt,  we  believe,  might  be  as  follows:  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  dispute  arises  between  two  or  more  states,  and  that, 
in  the  absence  of  any  contractual  agreement,  one  of  the  parties 
should  claim  that,  the  case  being  of  a  nature  to  be  submitted  to 
arbitrators,  it  is  willing  to  agree  to  arbitration,  and  so  notifies  the 
other  party.  If,  following  this  diplomatic  notification,  the  other 
party  should  persist,  while  maintaining  its  contentions,  in  refus- 
ing to  agree  to  arbitration,  the  adverse  party,  after  establishing 
such  refusal,  could  appeal  to  the  Conference  and  the  latter  would 
have  the  right  to  impose  arbitration. 

The  Conference  could  be  appealed  to  even  where  a  compromis 
exists,  when  one  of  the  parties  refuses  to  accept  arbitration  be- 
cause the  object  in  dispute  is  alleged  to  be  outside  the  terms  of 
the  arbitral  agreement,  or  when  one  of  the  parties  claims  that,  in 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  object  in  dispute 
could  not  be  referred  to  arbitration,  notwithstanding  the  agree- 
ment of  both  parties  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  arbitrators  any 
difficulty  whatever. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  party  found  in  the  wrong  by  the 
arbitral  court  should  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  make  arbitration  really 
successful,  that  the  execution  of  awards  be  assured.  The  arbi- 
trators' decision  must  as  a  rule  be  considered  as  final  and  as  settling 
completely  the  question  submitted  to  them.  Therefore,  the  parties 
must  recognize  in  the  decision  of  an  arbitral  court  the  authority 
of  a  final  judgment  and  execute  it  fairly,  without  reservation  or 
restriction.  Should  one  of  the  parties  refuse  ultimately  to  execute 
an  award  and  if,  the  other  party  insisting,  it  should  persist  in  its 
refusal,  it  should  be  determined  whether  such  refusal  is  Intimate 
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or  not.    The  decision  of  such  a  question  would  lie  with  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  might  happen  that  such  refusal  is-based  on  the  alleged  nullity 
of  the  award.  In  order  justly  to  weigh  such  a  contention,  it  would 
be  necessary  that  the  general  regulations  on  arbitration,  drawn  up 
by  the  Congress,  should  fix  and  determine  the  grounds  for  nullity 
which  might  be  invoked  against  an  award.  It  would  be  quite 
proper,  furthermore,  to  charge  the  Conference — ^whose  duty, 
according  to  our  system,  it  should  be  to  insure  the  observance  of 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  Congress — with  the  decision  as  to  whether 
the  refusal  to  comply  with  the  award  because  of  nullity  is  l^itimate 
or  arbitrary,  with  the  faculty,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  award  either  wholly  or  in  part,  or  to  compel  its 
execution. 

28*  Among  the  measures  calculated  to  prevent  international 
difficulties  must  be  mentioned  diplomatic  action,  good  offices  and 
mediation. 

It  is  not  merely  to  fulfill  a  humane  duty,  but  also  to  protect 
the  interests  of  its  country,  that  every  government  must  co- 
operate and  employ  its  moral  influence  to  settle  a  dispute  arising 
between  two  states.  At  this  time,  in  fact,  the  interests  of  all 
countries  are  so  completely  interdependent,  that  no  event  can  take 
place  in  any  part  of  the  world  which  affects  merely  the  personal 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned.  International  trade  has  made 
the  division  of  labor  and  the  maintenance  of  peaceful  relations 
between  all  states  an  absolute  necessity.  Any  disturbance 
always  brings  about  within  a  state  economic  and  social  um*est. 
The  true  aim  of  a  prudent  and  shrewd  policy  must  be  to  recon- 
cile the  interests  of  each  country  with  those  of  other  countries. 
Any  diplomatic  action  tending  peacefully  to  settle  conflicts  be- 
tween states  must,  consequently,  be  considered  not  only  as  a 
humane  action,  but  as  an  act  of  wise  policy.^ 

29*  Public  discussion  will  prove  one  of  the  best  means  of  con- 
tributing to  the  pacific  solution  of  disputes.  It  is  important  to 
place  the  question  at  issue  squarely  before  public  opinion,  in  order 
that  it  may  pass  judgment. 

The  mysterious  power  of  public  opinion  is  growing  constantly, 

^  See  our  article  published  in  the  Digesto  italiano,  s.  V^  AgenU  dipUnruUicif 
§  385  et  9eq.t  Delia  vera  miseione  delta  diplamazia. 
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now  that  the  telegraph  informs  us  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  as 
it  were,  of  anything  that  takes  place  in  the  most  distant  countries. 
In  proportion  as  the  sentiment  of  solidarity  of  the  civilized  nations 
develops,  they  will  better  understand  their  common  interest  in 
assuring  the  dominance  of  the  principles  of  justice  over  those 
of  politics.  Public  opinion  will  be  increasingly  better  informed, 
in  proportion  as  popular  representation  assumes  a  larger  share 
in  the  government  of  public  affairs  and  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
policies.  Within  each  state,  public  opinion  may  be  influenced 
and  corrupted  by  the  intrigues  of  politicians;  but  public  opinion 
in  the  world  at  large  is  always  impartial,  just  as  it  is  impersonal 
and  disinterested.  It  is  called  upon  to  exercise  an  ever-inci^asing 
moral  influence  over  diplomacy.  Discussion  taking  place  in  broad 
daylight,  it  will  be  more  difficult  for  politics  to  prevail  over  right, 
and  for  governments  to  upset  with  impunity  the  equilibrium  of 
the  international  society. 

It  is  this  that  suggests  to  us,  as  a  rule  of  common  law,  which  the 
Congress  could  formulate,  that  whenever  a  dispute  arises  between 
states  of  the  Union  which  has  failed  of  settlement  through  dip- 
lomatic negotiations,  good  offices,  and  mediation,  the  parties 
should  acquaint  the  other  states  with  the  cause  of  their  misunder- 
standing. 

The  state  claiming  injury  should  be  bound  to  specify,  through 
a  diplomatic  note  addressed  to  the  other  governments,  the  reasons 
upon  which  its  claims  are  based.  The  other  party  should  likewise 
explain  its  conduct  in  a  note  addressed  to  the  same  governments. 

All  the  communications  should  be  made  public,  in  order  properly 
to  enlighten  the  discussion  and  squarely  to  set  forth  the  conditions 
of  the  international  dispute  to  public  opinion. 

If,  after  such  a  public  discussion,  the  party  in  the  wrong  should 
persist  in  its  claims,  the  question  could  be  referred  to  the  Con- 
ference, to  decide  whether  the  matter  in  dispute  is  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  arbitral  court  or  within  its  own  jurisdiction. 

In  the  former  case,  the  Conference  would  order  that  the  question 
be  brought  up  before  the  arbitral  court,  and  arbitration  would  be 
imposed. 

Should  the  matter  in  dispute  be  complex  and  should  it  be  feared 
that  peaceful  relations  between  the  states  organized  as  a  Union 
might  be  disturbed,  the  Conference  could  decree  the  coercive 
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measures  necessary  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  common  law 
which  should  govern  international  society. 

In  this  order  of  ideas,  one  could  justify  collective  intervention 
whenever  it  should  be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  authority  and 
the  observance  of  the  common  or  general  law. 

For  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  the  states 
organized  as  a  Union  to  assure  the  respect  of  the  common  law  es- 
tablished by  them  through  legal  measures  provided  in  conformity 
with  international  law.  The  particular  law  established  between 
two  or  more  states  by  treaty  may  be  the  object  of  protective 
measures  agreed  upon  by  the  parties,  provided  that  such  measures 
are  not  contrary  to  common  law.  Nothing  more  effective  could 
be  found  to  safeguard  common  law  than  the  collective  legal  pro- 
tection of  the  associated  states.  The  Conference  which,  under 
our  system,  must  assure  the  respect  of  international  law  by  all 
the  world  must  justly  be  considered  competent  to  detennine  the 
measures  best  adapted  to  that  end. 

The  Conference  would,  consequently,  be  competent  to  decide 
whether  a  state  or  a  people  have  so  acted  as  to  violate  common  law. 
To  prevent  an  unlawful  act,  it  should  be  given  the  power,  in  the 
first  place,  to  order  the  use  of  all  the  peaceful  means  usually  re- 
sorted to  in  settling  disputes,  that  is  to  say,  good  offices,  mediation 
and  all  forms  of  diplomatic  action.  It  could,  consequently,  en- 
trust a  Power  with  the  mission  of  acting  as  mediator  to  the  parties. 
In  such  case,  in  order  properly  to  fulfill  its  mission,  the  state  so 
designated  ought  to  have  the  right  to  request  the  submission  of  all 
the  documents  relating  to  the  dispute,  to  seek  information  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  dispute,  to  examine  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  the  supporting  documents  of  all  the  parties. 
It  should  weigh  in  good  faith  and  impartially  the  reasons  invoked 
in  support  of  the  reciprocal  claims  of  the  parties,  and  should  act 
as  a  wise  and  prudent  conciliator  in  order  to  remove  all  difficulties 
and  endeavor  to  bring  about  between  the  opponents  an  agreement 
or  a  reasonable  compromise. 

If  that  be  not  sufficient,  if  the  party  in  the  wrong  should  per- 
sistently refuse  to  yield,  the  Conference  could  finally  order  the 
use  of  the  coercive  means  authorized  in  times  of  peace,  without 
resorting  to  the  disastrous  and  terrible  method  of  war. 

This  is  a  case  where  collective  interference  (or  what  we  would 
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call  the  European  or  American  Concert)  is  fully  justified.  The 
concert  cannot  compel  the  world  to  accept  the  decisions  of  the 
Great  Powers;  but  we  must  consider  as  legitimate  and  conforma- 
ble to  justice  the  collective  protection  of  common  law,  whose 
respect  it  would  insure  by  applying  to  any  state  violating  it  the 
peaceful  coercive  measures  decreed  by  the  Conference. 

30.  We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  lawful  peaceful  measures  other  than  war.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  no  one  can  deny  that,  if  a  state  refused  to  respect  common 
law,  to  comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  Conference,  or  to  execute 
the  awards  of  an  arbitral  court,  the  Conference  should  have  the 
right  to  decree  the  use  of  coercive  measures  lawful  in  time  of  peace. 
According  to  our  system,  such  measures  should  be  decided  upon 
by  the  Congress.  Eveiything  relating  to  general  interests  would  be 
within  its  domain.  It  would  have  to  regulate  the  international 
society  formed  by  the  states  constituting  the  Union,  and  to  lay 
down  the  rules  for  the  collective  legal  protection  of  common  law. 
It  should  also  have  the  power  to  provide  for  extraordinary  means 
to  prevent  an  impending  war,  or,  after  it  has  broken  out,  to  in- 
terrupt its  disastrous  consequences.^ 

Among  such  measures,  we  admit  the  commercial  or  pacific 
blockade,  provided  it  does  not  assume  the  same  character  as  the 
blockade  resorted  to  in  time  of  war. 

31.  The  system  thus  set  forth  has  guided  us  in  the  study  of 
the  principles  which  we  shall  develop  in  the  course  of  this  work, 
although  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  believe  that  its  immedi- 
ate realization  is  possible.  This  great  reform  will  be  the  work  of 
time  and  evolution.  We  have  merely  attempted  to  point  the 
way  which  must  be  followed,  with  the  object  of  inducing  every- 

^  This  idea  to  give  to  CongresseB  a  purpose  quite  different  from  the  one  they 
now  have  and  to  oonsider  this  reform  as  the  most  useful  measure  for  the  legal 
organization  of  international  society  has  been  my  constant  conviction  from 
the  very  beginning  of  my  studies  on  this  subject.  In  the  book  published  at 
Milan  in  1865  under  the  title  Nuovo  DiriUo  intemazionale  pubbUco  seoondo  i 
hitogni  ddla  cmUa  modema,  which  was  translated  into  French  by  Pradier- 
Fod6r§  in  1868,  I  had  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  giving  to  Congresses 
the  no^le  mission  of  estabUshing  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  I 
had  maintained  that  all  the  representatives  of  the  states,  without  distinction 
between  small  and  great  Powers,  should  sit  in  these  Congresses.  See  Chap- 
ter XLn  of  the  work  Principii  direUwi  dei  congreasi  irUemagionale,  p.  272, 
and  the  important  foot-note  of  Pradier-Fod6r6  on  this  chapter  in  the  French 
truialation,  v.  11,  p.  64. 
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body  to  lend  us  the  most  effective  co-operation  of  his  intellectual 
powers. 

This  movement  will  be  particularly  favored  by  the  increasing  de- 
velopment of  international  trade  and  civilization.  These  constitute 
two  powerful  factors,  which  will  continue  to  secure,  strengthen  and 
increase  the  same  aspirations,  the  same  sentiments,  and  the  same 
ideas,  as  far  as  the  common  interests  of  mankind  are  concerned. 
Instead  of  a  coalition  of  states,  we  shall  see  realized  a  confedera- 
tion of  civilized  nations.  All  will  agree  in  considering  war  a  most 
disastrous  scourge,  and  by  the  union  of  their  forces,  they  will  com- 
pel governments  to  renounce  the  aspirations  of  military  greatness 
and  to  consider  war  as  the  greatest  of  all  crimes. 

As  for  us,  we  shall  never  lose  faith  in  our  ideal. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  BOND  OF  MANKIND  WAS  THE  FAM- 
ILY, THE  FINAL  BOND  WILL  BE  THE  LEGAL  CON- 
FEDERATION OF  CIVILIZED  NATIONS. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
—JEROME  INTERNOSCIA'S  NEW  CODE  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

32.  The  American  Institute  of  International  Law  proposed  by  James  Brown 
Soott  and  Alvarez,  and  its  purpose.  33.  Opinion  of  various  European 
jurists  as  to  its  purpose.  34.  Our  opinion.  35.  Intemoscia's  new  Code 
of  International  Law  and  its  purpose.  36.  Our  opinion  of  Intemoscia's 
work. 

82.  On  the  initiative  of  the  eminent  publicists,  Drs.  James 
Brown  Scott  and  Aleicander  Alvarez,  there  has  been  founded  in 
America  the  important  association  known  as  the  American  Institvie 
of  IrUemational  Law.  It  is  a  scientific  association  with  no  official 
character,  whose  aim  is: 

a.  To  contribute  to  the  progress  of  international  law  and  to 
cause  the  nations  of  the  American  continent  to  accept  its  principles; 

b.  To  promote  the  scientific  and  methodical  study  of  interna- 
tional law,  to  popularize  its  principles,  to  difiFuse  their  knowledge 
in  their  application  to  the  conduct  of  international  relations; 

c.  To  contribute  towards  a  better  understanding  of  interna- 
tional rights  and  duties,  and  the  formation  of  a  common  sentiment 
of  international  justice  among  the  peoples  of  the  American  con- 
tinent; 

d.  To  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  universal  acceptance  of 
pacific  action  in  the  adjustment  of  the  international  relations  of  the 
nations  of  the  American  continent. 

With  these  objects,  the- American  Institute  of  International  Law 
was  created  to  formulate  general  principles  of  international  law, 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  which  unite  the  American  peoples  to  one 
another  in  order  adequately  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  in  their  reciprocal  relations,  as  also  for  those  of  an 
internal  character,  so  as  to  respond  to  the  legal  conscience  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  also  proposed  to  discuss  questions  of  inter- 
national law,  especially  those  likely  to  arise  among  the  Ameri- 
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can  Republics,  and  to  endeavor  so  far  as  possible  to  settle  them 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  generally  accepted  by  interna- 
tional law;  or  by  extending  and  developing  such  principles  in 
response  to  the  express  or  implied  aspirations  of  the  American 
Republics,  in  conformity  with  the  essential  principles  of  right  and 
justice. 

The  two  eminent  American  publicists  then  outlined  the  pro- 
gramme of  their  new  institution  and  requested  European  jurists 
to  express  their  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  new  Institute 
contemplated. 

S3.  Various  members  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  have 
discussed  the  proposed  foundation  at  length.  The  discusdon  was 
initiated  by  an  article  published  in  the  Retme  ginirale  de  droit 
intematiandl  pyblic  by  Lapradelle,  under  the  title:  UlnstUvi 
amirican-  de  droit  intematiorud.^  Thereupon,  Bar,  Catellani, 
Dupuis,  Fauchille,  Lammasch,  Politis,  Alb^ric-Rolin,  Weiss,  West- 
lake  and  others  expressed  their  opinions.  The  majority  notes 
the  difficulty  arising  from  the  very  title  of  the  new  foundation, 
which,  by  assuming  the  name  of  "American,"  thus  alters  in  a 
measure  the  conception  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  to 
which  ought  to  be  assigned  a  ^orld,  rather  than  an  European, 
Asiatic,  or  American,  character.  The  discussion  of  this  matter 
created  great  general  interest,  the  more  so  as  Dr.  Alvarez  (one  of 
the  founders  of  the  new  institution)  relied  squarely  on  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  had  in  1910  published  a  book  entitled:  Le  droit 
international  am6ricain,  son  fondement,  aa  nature.  This  volume 
provoked  the  publication  of  the  work  of  the  Brazilian  professor,  S4 
Vianna:  De  la  nonrexistence  d'un  droit  international  amiricain, 
which  he  presented  in  1912  at  the  Pan-American  Congress.  The 
two  publications  gave  rise  to  long  discussions  in  America  and  in 
Europe  as  to  whether  or  not  it  could  be  admitted  that  American 
international  law  possesses  a  special  character,  different  from  that 
appertaining  to  universal  international  law.  This,  in  fact,  taken  in 
its  correct  sense,  would  mean  the  law  of  international  society,  that 
is  to  say,  of  all  peoples  scattered  over  the  world,  with  due  regard, 
for  its  proper  application,  to  all  the  historical  and  moral  conditions 
of  each  region  to  which  such  law  must  be  applied.  The  distinction 
between  American  international  law  and  international  law  being 
'  Revue  ghiirale  de  droit  irUemat.  public,  y.  XIX,  1012,  p.  1. 
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granted,  hardly  a  person  would  admit  the  alleged  distinction  be- 
tween American  international  law  and  European  international  law. 

34.  T&is  is  not  the  place  to  examine  at  length  such  a  controversy, 
or  to  set  out  and  discuss  the  opinion  of  the  eminent  jurists  who 
expressed  their  views  concerning  the  step  taken  by  Drs.  Scott 
and  Alvarez,  who  stood  as  sponsors  for  the  creation  of  the 
American  Institute  of  International  Law.  We  wish  only  to  state 
our  own  modest  opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  such 
an  Institute. 

No  one,  on  principle,  can  deny  that  all  men  should  co-operate 
in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and  drawing  up  a  common  law 
and  the  rules  of  the  association  of  civilized  states. 

This  is  the  task  of  science,  which  best  asserts  itself  in  the  scien- 
tific society  where  collective  effort  takes  the  place  of  individual 
endeavor.  Its  noble  task  is  the  development  of  the  legal  con- 
science of  civilized  peoples  with  respect  to  the  rules  adopted  to 
govern  the  mutual  relations  of  states,  and  the  enunciation  of  the 
present  common  law.  Thus  it  will  be  possible  to  induce  national 
representatives  to  accept  that  law  and  to  cause  its  proclamation 
by  the  collective  representatives  of  the  states  assembled  in  a 
Ck>ngress. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law,  founded  at  Ghent  in  1873 
upon  the  initiative  of  eminent  European  and  American  jurists, 
was  established  with  that  humanitarian  end  in  view.  Now  the 
great  advantage  which  may  also  be  derived  from  the  contribution 
to  the  great  work  of  the  American  jurists  assembled  as  a  scientific 
association  must  be  generally  recognized.  I  consider,  therefore, 
that  the  foundation  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  will  be  of  great  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  general 
interest. 

The  foundation  of  the  new  association  appears  to  us  important 
from  another  point  of  view.  International  positive  law  cannot 
become  the  common  law  of  the  states  in  union  unless  it  is  accepted 
and  ratified  by  those  who  must  recognize  its  compulsory  legal 
force.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that  the  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law  will  be  able  to  assist  in  demonstrating  how  certain 
rules  of  common  law  are  adaptable  to  the  historical  and  moral 
requirements  of  the  American  Republics.  Thus,  it  will  be  possible 
to  eliminate  certain  difficulties  in  bringing  about  the  acceptance 
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by  America  of  the  rules  of  positive  international  law.  The  latter 
will  not  constitute  the  common  law  of  the  states  and  groups  of 
states  which  live  in  a  society  unless  they  consent  to  recognize 
its  authority.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  adapted  to  the 
historical  and  moral  conditions  and  requirements  of  these  states, 
in  order  to  make  their  recognition  less  difficult. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  the  American  Republics  constituted  with 
the  sentiment  of  their  independence  have  bound  themselves 
jointly  and  severally  to  protect  it.  This  sentiment  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  Monroe  in  his  message  of  December  2,  1823,  in 
which  he  asserted  that  no  European  Power  would  have  the  right 
to  interfere  with  the  destinies  of  the  American  Republics  or  with 
their  independence.  This  conception  was  subsequently  exag- 
ger^.ted  to  the  point  of  professing  to  uphold  their  independence 
even  in  spite  of  international  law  and  of  laying  claim  to  an  Ameri- 
can international  law,  a  claim  which,  in  an  absolute  sense,  we  can- 
not support. 

In  a  measure  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  forbidden  to  a  state,  as  a 
consequence  of  its  autonomy  and  independence,  to  proclaim  in  its 
relations  with  other  states  certain  rules  of  law.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  observe  that  the  rules  thus  proclaimed  can  only  be 
considered  as  rules  of  public  internal  law.  We  consider  that  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  group  of  states  situated  on  the  same  conti- 
nent. Such  states,  basing  themselves  on  their  autonomy  and 
independence,  and  with  a  view  to  better  meeting  their  historical 
and  moral  needs  collectively  considered,  and  to  better  safeguard 
the  development  of  their  common  interests,  may  agree  to  proclaim 
in  their  relations  with  other  states  certain  rules  as  their  common 
law.  It  must  furthermore  be  noted  that  such  rules,  to  be  accurate, 
could  not  have  the  character  of  international  law,  but  rather  that 
of  interstate  common  law.  International  law  properly  speaking 
should  constitute  the  common  law  of  the  states  in  any  section  of 
the  world  which,  being  in  union,  have  recognized  the  compulsory 
legal  force  of  the  law  proclaimed  through  their  co-ordinate  action. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  rules  agreed  upon  in  the 
last  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  in  which  states  from  all  over  the 
world  participated,  44  in  number,  several  of  them  from  America 
and  others  from  Asia. 

The  delegates  plenipotentiary  appointed  to  represent  the  several 
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states  were  unanimous  in  signing  the  various  conventions,  but 
each  made  some  reservation  to  the  rules  approved.^ 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  is  that  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  Republics  in  establishing  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  proper  may  be  considered  as  dangerous. 

Unwillingness  on  the  part  of  other  states  to  recognize  as  common 
law  the  law  proclaimed  by  the  American  states  would  cause  a  great 
practical  drawback  in  the  development  of  international  law. 
Thus,  there  would  follow  an  actual  change  in  the  conception  of 
international  law  by  the  creation  of  an  obstacle  to  the  practical 
establishment  of  a  legal  homogeneity  between  the  European  and 
American  states. 

In  order  to  obviate  all  disadvantages  and  prevent  difficulties 
which  may  arise  in  practice,  we  deem  it  advisable  to  draw  a  line 
of  distinction  between  internktional  law  proper  and  interstate  law. 
International  law  would  be  the  complement  of  the  legal  rules  most 
likely  to  bring  about  the  legal  communion  of  all  the  civilized 
states  of  the  world,  whether  European,  Asiatic  or  American.  In- 
terstate law,  on  the  other  hand,  would  indicate  the  common  and 
public  law  of  the  American  Republics  in  their  relations  among 
themselves. 

Now,  international  law  proper  must,  in  respecting  interstate 
law,  be  in  harmony  with  it.  It  would  be  necessary  also  to  have 
due  regard  for  the  rules  established  by  the  American  Republics 
as  interstate  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  development 
of  international  law  and  to  make  it  applicable  to  all  the  American 
Republics,  the  interstate  law  established  by  them  should  not  be  an 
obstacle  to  their  relations  with  other  states.  This  must  be  deemed 
indispensable  in  order  to  establish  a  legal  community  between 
the  European  and  American  states. 

This  would  be  the  exalted  purpose  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law  and  the  great  contribution  it  could  make  to 
the  promotion  of  international  law  and  the  creation  of  a  legal 
community  between  European  and  American  states. 

Such  an  institution,  as  a  scientific  association  without  any  offi- 
cial status,  should  also  endeavor  to  bring  about  the  acceptance  of 
the  general  principles  of  international  law  proper  by  the  American 
^  See  9upra  for  the  oonventioDB  signed. 
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Republics  and  to  aid  as  much  as  possible  in  harmonizing  inter- 
state law  with  the  common  principles  of  international  law. 

Bearing  in  mind  this  important  mission,  we  feel  sure  that  those 
who  have  launched  the  project  of  the  new  institution  will  know 
best  how  to  organize  their  work  so  as  to  insure  the  realization  of  its 
practical  aims,  and  we  predict  for  it  the  greatest  success. 

36.  Intemoscia  is  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on  interna- 
tional law,  and  the  author  of  the  New  Code  of  International  Law, 
published  in  1910  in  New  York  in  three  languages — English, 
French  and  Italian. 

In  his  introduction,  the  author,  regarding  the  present  law  as 
inadequate  and  in  need  of  recasting,  proposes  a  new  order  of 
things  designed  to  improve  the  internal  law  of  nations.  It  is  not 
our  intention  to  develop  the  author's  conception  as  manifested 
in  his  introduction,  but  to  outline  its  fundamental  points  in  order 
to  show  the  errors  of  method  and  system. 

The  author  plans  to  present  a  code  of  international  law  capable 
of  regulating  all  possible  relations  between  states,  and  of  individ- 
uals with  states,  with  a  view  to  abolish  war  and  to  substitute 
armed  peace.  He  states  that  "two-thirds  of  this  Code  contain 
what  is  found  in  books  on  international  .law,  published  during  the 
last  two  or  three  generations.  The  rest,  while  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  such  books,  is  yet  not  altogether  new  to  modem  minds;  in  fact 
it  is  something  felt  by  almost  every  heart  beating  in  this  twentieth 
century,  something  which,  if  expressed  in  one  phrase,  might  be 
said  to  be  a  longing  for  universal  peace.*^  * 

He  affirms  that  "the  law,  as  it  is,  is  inadequate,  it  needs  recast- 
ing; the  law,  as  it  is,  is  eaten  by  its  own  rust;  at  certain  places  it 
reaches  the  ideal,  at  others  it  falls  short  of  common  sense."  "  When 
I  say  law — he  says — I  mean  the  highest  type  of  law,  the  law  of 
nations,  the  international  law  which  includes  in  itself  all  the  other 
laws  of  mankind.  .  .  ."  ^  Accordingly  he  conceives  an  interna- 
tional law  which,  in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  law  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  states  of  the  world  ought  to  proclaim  in  the 
international  Congress.  It  is  the  latter's  function,  in  his  opinion, 
to  carry  out  the  law  and  to  insure  respect  for  it,  with  the  supreme 

^  IntemoBcia,  New  Code  of  IntemaHanal  Law^  First  ed.,  1910,  Introduction, 
p.  ix. 

*  Id,f  op,  eii.,  p.  X. 
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right  of  appealing  to  international  force  in  order  to  destroy  a 
state  which  would  refuse  to  comply  with  the  law  so  proclaimed.* 
He  considers  that  "the  most  important  function  of  the  interna- 
tional Congress  is  that  of  ordering  the  forcible  execution  of  its 
judgments.  Such  an  execution,  when  made  necessary  by  the  per- 
sistent refusal  of  the  condenmed  state  to  comply  with  the  inter- 
national command,  is  nothing  less  than  war;  but  if  such  an  event 
ever  happens,  it  will  be  because  of  the  folly  of  a  single  state,  which 
will  still  have  the  right  to  assert  its  independence  and  claim  the 
rights  of  a  belligerent,  even  in  opposition  to  the  international 
force."  2 

He  arrives  at  this  result  by  considering  that  "the  ideal  of  peace 
is  found  in  the  aspiration  towards  a  new  organization  of  the  com- 
munity of  states,  an  organization  in  which  all  the  controversies 
between  state  and  state  must,  without  exception,  be  solved  by 
legal  means  provided  for  that  purpose,  namely,  an  adequate  body 
of  laws,  magistrates  to  apply  them,  punishments  for  infringers, 
and  a  regular  force  sufficient  to  inflict  the  punishment  that  any 
state  may  incur."  • 

He  states  that  it  would  not  even  be  decisive,  as  the  community 
of  states,  to  be  organized  for  the  legal  protection  of  international 
law,  must  be  a  supreme  power,  designed  to  respect  and  to  command 
respect  for  the  independence  of  peoples.  Hence  it  seems  to  pro- 
vide a  codification  which  represents  positive  international  law 
and  to  institute  a  magistracy  competent  to  apply  that  law.  He 
looks  forward,  therefore,  to  the  realization  of  the  triumph  of  peace, 
as  the  outcome  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  he  thus  describes:  "when 
the  codification. of  international  law  will  be  identically  accepted 
by  all  the  states,  and  when  by  the  will  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
there  will  exist  a  supreme  magistrature  (sic)  constituted  by  all  the 
states.  Until  this  is  done,  and  until  war  is  abolished  by  the  act 
of  all  the  states  and  a  world-wide  jurisdiction  is  constituted,  war 
will  not  change  its  functions  and  the  dangers  for  right  and  for 
civiUzation  will  not  be  diminished."  * 

The  author  thus  indicates  his  conception  which  prompts  him 

>  Intemoscia,  New  Code  of  IntemaHonal  Law,  First  ed.,  1910|  Introduction, 
p. «. 

•/d.,  op.  cU.,  p.  xliv. 
'  Id.f  op.  cit.,  p.  xiv. 
•  /d.,  op.  cU.,  p.  XV. 
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to  request  the  co-operation  of  thought  and  action  united  for  a 
common  purpose. 

Proceeding  along  these  lines,  Intemoscia  has  presented  to  the 
public  a  complete  code  containing  5657  articles,  the  most  exten- 
sive code  that  has  ever  been  written.  For  that  reason,  he  declares 
that  two-thirds  of  it  contains  what  is  found  in  books  on  inter- 
national law,  and  he  does  not  cite  any  of  the  writers  whose  theories 
he  has  accepted.  In  order,  however,  to  prevent  any  criticism, 
he  announces  that  he  will  name  the  authors  upon  whom  he  has 
drawn  and  whose  works  were  published  in  French,  English  and 
Italian.^ 

36.  Without  attempting  to  examine  what  the  author  planned 
to  do,  we  shall  merely  say  that  the  whole  work  can  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  In  the  first  part,  which,  as  he  states,  represents  two- 
thirds  of  the  book,  he  gives  what  is  found  in  the  works  on  interna- 
tional law  published  during  the  last  two  or  three  generations;  in 
the  second  part,  he  endeavors  to  explain  how  the  longing  for  uni- 
versal peace  can  be  realized. 

Among  the  writers  whose  opinions  the  author  has  freely  and 
literaUy  quoted,  it  must  be  stated  that  in  public  law  he  has  text- 
ually  reproduced  several  of  the  rules  codified  by  us;  thus,  for 
example,  articles  2,  3,  71,  72,  360,  368,  369,  371,  394,  1069,  1071, 
1077,  1078,  1090,  1163,  1172,  1173,  1419,  1420,  1421,  1422,  1414, 
1415,  etc.  of  Intemoscia  correspond  to  the  articles  in  Fiore  {Diritio 
irUemazionale  codificato,  1909)  numbered  40,  note  to  rule  54,  389, 
392,  983,  978,  963,  953,  275,  543,  545,  611,  613,  396,  643,  649-652, 
653, 1175, 1176,  1178, 1179, 1182, 1185,  etc. 

In  private  international  law,  also,  he  sums  up  principles  set 
forth  by  us,  as,  for  example,  articles  1976,  1979,  1981,  1984,  1990, 
etc.,  which  correspond  to  articles  1044,  1048,  1053,  1057,  etc.,  of 
Fiore  {Diritio  intemazionale  privato,  1901,  vol.  III). 

Desiring  to  express  my  opinion  of  Intemoscia's  work,  I  shall 
merely  say  that  the  account  he  gives  of  the  principles  advocated 
by  writers  for  settling  international  questions  constitutes  the  best 
part  of  his  work  and  testifies  to  the  author's  extensive  study. 
The  means  that  he  recommends  for  the  abolition  of  war  and  for 
providing  all  mankind  with  a  legal  organization,  without  making 

^  Intemoscia,  New  Code  of  International  Law,  First  ed.,  1910,  Introductioii, 
pp.  viii-ix. 
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any  allowance  for  the  various  gradations  that  exist  between  the 
di£ferent  states  of  the  world,  make  his  work  a  vain  and  useless 
labor.  For  an  equality  of  legal  condition  among  the  states  of  the 
various  regions  of  the  world  is  not  admissible  unless  the  fact  is 
recognized  that  a  difference  exists  between  them,  determined  by 
circumstances,  culture  and  civilization, — circumstances  which  es- 
pecially distinguish  the  actual  condition  in  which  the  natives  of 
Asia  and  Africa  are  found,  as  compared  to  the  civilized  peoples 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  world.  Nor  can  the  constitution  of  a  Con- 
gress be  effectuated  which  would  have  the  authority  and  the  means 
of  subjecting  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  its  high  authority; 
nor  is  it  conceivable  that  it  could  have  the  authority  to  order  the 
use  of  coercive  measures  against  whatsoever  agglomeration  of 
peoples  declined  to  accept  its  decisions. 

The  writer  finally  asserts  that  the  said  Congress  may  order  the 
dissolution  of  a  state  which  does  not  submit  to  its  authority  and 
that  it  may  compel  it  to  do  so  by  force,  using  for  this  purpose  the 
coercive  means  of  war. 

Without  going  any  further,  our  conclusion  is  that  the  writer, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  legal  organization  to  the  whole 
international  society,  planned  an  unsound  and  unpracticable 
undertaking. 
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37.  From  the  ideas  developed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  it 
follows  that  international  law  constitutes  a  branch  of  the  whole 
sphere  of  law,  still  in  its  period  of  elaboration.  Therefore,  those 
wishing  to  discuss  it  cannot  confine  themselves  to  a  doctrinal  ex- 
position of  the  existing  law,  as  in  the  case  of  civil  and  conmiercial 
law  and  of  other  branches  of  positive  law,  composed  of  a  collection 
of  codified  laws.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  rules  of 
international  law  which  at  the  present  time  have  the  authority 
of  positive  law  are  few  and  are  wanting  in  a  true  legal  sanction. 

The  scholar  is  naturally  obliged  to  consider  the  future  as  well  as 
the  present,  and  must  take  reason  and  induction  as  a  guide  of  his 
observations  in  order  to  complete  and  perfect  the  existing  law  and 
to  prepare  its  progressive  elaboration.  The  ultimate  purpose,  in 
fact,  is  to  bring  about  a  systematic  drafting  of  the  body  of  rules 
which  ought  to  constitute  the  common  law  of  civilized  countries 
and  serve  to  bring  to  realization  the  legal  organization  of  society. 

Accordingly,  we  purpose  to  set  forth  international  law,  taking 
into  account  the  existing  law  and  such  rules  as  may  be  capable  of 
becoming  law.  In  other  words,  we  intend  systematically  to  form- 
ulate the  body  of  rules  which  consist  in  part  of  those  accepted  by 
states  in  general  treaties,  in  their  legislation  or  in  diplomatic  docu- 
ments, and  in  part  of  those  rules  found  either  in  the  popular  con- 
victions which  have  manifested  themselves  in  our  time,  or  in  the 
common  thought  of  scholars  and  the  most  learned  jurists.  As  a 
natural  consequence,  the  rules  systematically  assembled  in  the 
present  volume  represent  in  part  present  international  law,  and  in 
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part  the  international  law  of  the  future.  As  a  whole,  it  comprises 
the  system  which,  in  our  opinion  is  calculated  to  endow  interna- 
tional society  with  a  legal  organization. 

38.  We  are  presenting  this  body  of  rules,  based  on  historical, 
scientific  and  rational  law,  under  the  title  of  IrUemational  Law 
Codified. 

This  very  title  indicates  that  it  does  not  deal  with  a  body  of 
legal  rules  having  the  same  authority  as  those  collected  in  a  code 
of  positive  law,  for  in  that  case  the  work  would  have  been  entitled 
Code  of  Internaiioncd  Law.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  our  wish  to 
follow  the  example  first  given  by  the  Genoese  jurist  Paroldo,  * 
and  at  a  later  period,  by  Petrusheveez,^  Bluntschli,'  Field,*  and 
others,  and  we  have  purposed  to  set  forth,  in  the  form  of  a  code,  the 
rules  of  international  law,  with  a  view,  primarily,  to  present  to  the 
public  a  system  as  methodical  and  complete  as  possible. 

Neither  should  it  be  supposed  that  international  law  codified, 
as  we  present  it,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  project  of  an  international 
code  proposed  to  governments  to  be  adopted  by  them  in  its  en- 
tirety. We  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  sometime  the  inter- 
national society  will  bring  to  realization  Mirabeau's  prophetic 
phrase:  "Le  droit  sera  un  jour  U  souverain  du  monde.^'  But  to 
imagine  that  governments  could  all  immediately  agree  upon  a 
complete  and  codified  body  of  rules  would  be  to  hope  for  the  reali- 
zation of  a  fanciful  and  untimely  enterprise. 

It  is  our  firm  belief  that,  in  the  international  society,  force  will 
cease  to  exercise  absolute  preponderance,  and  will  be  replaced  by 
the  authority  of  law.  But  we  also  believe  that  this  end  will  be 
better  attained  by  proceeding  cautiously  and  being  guided  by 
favorable  circumstances.  It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  conceive 
the  idea  of  codifying  international  law  in  its  entirety.  It  will  be 
possible  indeed  to  effectuate  the  codification  of  such  matters  on 
which  common  legal  convictions  have  been  formed,  and  to  wait 
until  civilization,  progress  and  the  community  of  commercial  rela- 
tions make  possible  the  codification  of  new  subjects  of  common 
international  interest.    Every  new  step  will  be  a  conquest  tending 

^  Sagffio  di  codificagione  del  DiriUo  intemagionale, 
'  Pricis  d^un  code  de  droit  irUernaUonal. 

'  Dae  modeme  Vdlkerrecht  der  civUiairten  Stolen  ale  Rechiebuch  dargeMU,  mU 
BrUiyterungen,    Droit  international  codifiS  translated  by  Lardy. 
*  OuiUnea  of  an  international  code,  2d  edition. 
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to  assure  the  sovereignty  of  law  in  the  world;  but  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wait  until  the  precious  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  will  always  be 
necessary  to  proceed  gradually. 

Now  that  we  have  disposed  of  ambiguities  and  explained  the  title 
given  to  this  book,  we  may  say  that  we  have  tried  to  explain  in  the 
notes  which  rules  have  the  authority  of  positive  law  and  which  the 
force  of  scientific  law.  For  it  must  be  said  that  the  rules  evolved 
by  scholars  cannot  possibly  have  the  same  compulsory  l^al 
force  as  those  proclaimed  by  the  authorities  qualified  to  lay  down 
the  positive  rules  of  the  relations  existing  amongst  the  subjects 
belonging  to  international  society.  Such  rules  have,  however,  the 
authority  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  general  principles  of  law 
whenever  no  rule  of  positive  law  has  been  enunciated  either  by  the 
competent  organs  of  the  state  or  by  plenipotentiaries  in  a  treaty 
and  rendered  compulsory  amongst  states  by  reciprocal  consent- 
Rules  derived  from  the  concurrence  of  opinion  among  the  foremost 
publicists  on  a  particular  principle  acquire,  therefore,  an  effective 
authority,  even  with  governments.  For  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
when  the  most  qualified  publicists  of  different  countries  are  in 
accord  upon  proposing  a  legal  rule,  that  circumstance  must  mili- 
tate strongly  in  favor  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  principle.  The  re- 
sult is  that  rules  elaborated  by  jurists,  though  actually  lacking  the 
force  of  positive  law  for  want  of  governmental  consent,  have  never- 
theless a  great  value,  since  governments  cannot  fail  to  consider 
them  as  the  most  exact  expression  of  the  legal  sentiment  of  our 
time,  and  cannot  disregard  their  reciprocal  obligation  to  apply 
them  in  their  mutual  relations.^ 

39.  We  must  note  that  the  practical  authority  of  scientific  law 
is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  domain  of  positive  law  is  smaller. 
Even  when  positive  laws  are  codified,  the  legal  principles  derived 
from  scientific  law  exercise  their  authority  whenever  there  is  no 
positive  law  to  govern  and  the  omission  cannot  be  supplied  by  the 
application  of  legal  rules  provided  to  govern  similar  or  analogous 
cases. 

The  legislators  of  all  countries  recognize  that  no  system  of 

^  SolerU  atUem  genHwn  serUencuE  de  eo  qiwd  inter  Ulas  justem  ease  debet  tripLici 
modo  manifestari,  tnoribue  scilicet  et  usu,  pactio  et  foederibus,  et  tacita  appro- 
baHone  juris  regularum  a  prudentUms,  ex  ipsis  rerum  causis  per  interpretalionem 
et  per  rationem  deductarum.    WarkOnig,  Doctrina  jtarisphiloeopkioa,  No.  146. 
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positive  law  can  be  so  complete  and  perfect  as  to  comprise  all  the 
rules  intended  to  apply  to  all  cases  and  to  settle  all  disputes. 
They  admit,  therefore,  that,  all  difficulties  having  to  be  settled  by 
judges,  the  latter,  in  the  absence  of  a  rule  of  law  applicable  to  the 
case  submitted  to  them  or  of  a  rule  covering  similar  or  analogous 
cases,  must  decide  according  to  the  principles  of  law.  Now,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  general  principles  of  law  are  indeed 
those  laid  down  by  jurists  who,  at  various  periods,  expound  the 
legal  thought  of  their  day  on  current  matters  and  lay  down  rules 
responding  to  the  exigencies  of  real  life. 

Consequently,  principles  of  scientific  law  always  have  their 
practical  authority  and  efficacy,  even  when  positive  and  concrete 
legal  rules  are  codified,  whenever  a  particular  case  cannot  be  de- 
cided by  appljdng  the  rules  formulated  by  legislators.  The  practi- 
cal value  of  such  principles  is  always  certain  for  the  reason  that  a 
judge  can  never  refuse  to  pass  upon  a  case  under  pretense  of  the 
non-existence  or  insufficiency  of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  the  state 
imposes  upon  him  the  duty  of  deciding  every  case. 

As  a  consequence,  the  authority  of  scientific  law  being  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  deficiencies  of  positive  law,  its  authority  in 
international  law  must  be  very  great,  since  positive  law,  so  to 
speak,  is  conspicuously  absent. 

40.  We  shall  now  indicate  the  sources  from  which  we  have  drawn 
our  legal  rules. 

The  main  source  is  found  in  general  conventions.  These  are 
not  very  numerous,  but  their  number  is  constanUy  increasing; 
they  constitute  the  best  source  of  positive  law  because  they 
represent  the  uniform  law  accepted,  by  reciprocal  agreement, 
by  the  parties  who  have  signed  or  given  their  adhesion  to  these 
conventions. 

We  have,  furthermore,  ascribed  great  importance  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  congresses,  and  especially  to  the  declarations  of  the 
representatives  of  governments  in  the  protocols  relating  to  gen- 
eral conventions,  as  such  declarations  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
pressing the  common  views  of  the  governments  represented.  Even 
when  certain  rules  have  not  the  character  of  law  and  of  positive 
law  by  virtue  of  the  consent  of  the  governments  represented,  one 
must,  nevertheless,  consider  as  very  important  the  authority 
arising  from  the  accord  existing  in  the  wording  of  a  draft  agreement 
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accepted  by  a  large  number  of  plenipotentiaries  meeting  to  agree 
upon  questions  of  common  law,  although  the  draft  itself  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  their  respective  governments.  Even  though  the 
rules  so  formulated  assuredly  cannot  by  that  fact  acquire  legal 
force,  they  must,  nevertheless,  have  great  authority  as  expressing 
the  views  of  the  representatives  of  states  upon  rules  which  in 
their  opinion,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  law. 

In  this  cat^ory  fall,  for  example,  the  rules  adopted  at  the  Con- 
ference of  Brussels  of  August  27th,  1874,  on  the  laws  and  usages 
of  war.  The  draft  presented  to  that  Conference,  convened  at  the 
suggestion  of  Russia,  was  drawn  up  after  a  long  discussion,  and 
although  not  finally  approved  and  made  compulsory,  it  has, 
nevertheless,  a  great  yalue.  For  one  cannot  deny  that,  as  govern- 
ments saw  the  need  of  laying  down  in  common  accord  concrete 
and  positive  legal  rules  concerning  their  relations  in  time  of  war 
in  order  to  lessen  so  far  as  possible  the  injuries  which  war  causes 
to  neutral  states  and  to  the  non-combatant  citizens  of  the  belliger- 
ent states,  and  as  they  had  met  in  Conference  for  such  a  purpose, — 
one  must  assign  a  considerable  value  to  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  in  the  form  of  a  draft,  subject  to  the  final  ap- 
proval of  their  respective  governments. 

Particular  treaties,  that  is,  those  concluded  between  two  or  more 
states  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their  special  interests,  can  be 
considered  as  formulating  legal  rules  binding  only  upon  the  states 
concerned. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  so  far  as  certain  matters 
are  concerned,  particular  treaties  may  be  considered  as  valuable 
sources  of  legal  rules  for  common  international  law,  which  may  be 
authoritative  with  respect  to  other  states,  although  they  may  not 
yet  have  received  the  general  approval  of  those  states,  or  been 
accepted  as  rules  of  positive  and  concrete  law  through  the  recipro- 
cal agreement  of  such  states.  This  point  must  be  explained. 
Special  treaties  may  represent  all  the  positive  and  binding  rules 
concluded  between  states  entering  into  them,  which  rules  must 
be  considered  reciprocally  bindmg  by  reason  of  their  assent.  It 
must,  however,  be  observed  that,  especially  in  the  particular 
treaties  concluded  since  1856  on  matters  of  common  interest,  a 
certain  uniformity  of  principles  is  found.  Now  it  seems  to  us  that 
such  uniformity  must  have  great  authority  in  assigning  to  these 
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principles  the  character  of  common  law  for  all  the  states  having  the 
same  degree  of  civilization. 

This  may  be  said,  for  example,  of  certain  uniform  rules  relating 
to  the  rights  of  consuls,  the  extradition  of  offenders  and  the  pro- 
tection of  trade  or  commercial  marks.  It  cannot  be  contended 
that  the  legal  rules  contained  in  the  majority  of  particular  treaties 
have  the  force  of  positive  law,  not  only  between  the  parties  which 
have  concluded  them,  but  also  with  respect  to  others.  Never- 
theless, particular  treaties  may  be  considered  a  source  of  common 
international  law,  for  it  seems  to  us  that  a  uniformity  in  treaties 
must  be  deemed  an  indirect  recognition  of  the  common  law  of 
civilized  states;  and  while,  therefore,  such  uniform  law,  embodied 
in  particular  treaties,  has  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  true  authority 
of  common  law,  yet  it  represents  what  with  little  diflBculty  may 
be  said  to  be  an  approximation  to  a  collective  declaration  on  the 
subjects  under  consideration. 

We  have  also  taken  into  account  the  municipal  l^slation  of 
civilized  countries,  because  from  it  international  law  may  be  de- 
duced, especially  when  it  r^ulates  international  relations  in  a  uni- 
form manner.  This  point,  indeed,  must  be  clearly  understood  in 
order  to  avoid  ambiguities.  The  law  proclaimed  by  a  sovereign  is 
only  binding  on  his  subjects.  Although  a  national  l^slature  may 
codify  the  principles  of  public  or  private  international  law,  the 
law  tiius  promulgated  retains  none  the  less  its  proper  character  as 
the  municipal  law  of  a  particular  state,  or  of  civil  law,  in  the  sense 
given  to  that  word  by  Roman  jurists,  jiis  quad  quisque  populua  ipse 
sibi  constituit  et  praprium  ipdua  eivitatia  est,  quod  vacatur  JUS 
CrVTLE  quia  quasi  jus  proprium  ipsius  dmiatis} 

Thus,  for  example,  in  Italy,  many  rules  of  international  law  gov- 
erning war  are  found  in  the  field  regulations  of  the  Italian  army.^ 

Other  analogous  provisions  are  found  in  Italy  in  the  military 
penal  code  and  in  the  merchant  marine  code.  The  latter  contains 
a  section  relating  to  maritime  law  in  time  of  war,  in  which  the  legit- 
imate acts  of  war,  the  treatment  of  neutral  ships  and  merchandise, 
and  the  duties  of  neutrality  are  laid  down  and  the  articles  consti- 
tuting contraband  of  war  enumerated. 

In  the  legislation  of  other  civilized  countries,  provisions  are  also 

>  L.  9,  Dig.,  De  jrMda  et  jure,  1,  i. 

'  See  these  regulations,  approved  by  royal  decree  of  November  26,  1882. 
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to  be  foimd  regulating  certain  inattero  of  inteniat^^  Thus, 

in  the  United  States,  the  Instructions  for  the  Government  of  th^ 
Armies  in  the  Field,  published  in  1863,  comprise  a  complete  body 
of  international  rules  in  time  of  war.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
special  rules  issued  by  France,  and  the  regulations  of  Russia. 

Attention  must  again  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
laws  of  the  different  states  cannot  have  any  force  beyond  their  own 
territory  and  their  own  citizens.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that, 
just  as  the  concurrence  of  jurists  contributes  to  give  authoritative 
weight  to  the  principles  they  recognize,  so  the  concurrence  of  a 
great  many  l^islatures  with  regard  to  certain  rules  of  international 
law  contributes  largely  to  impose  such  rules  upon  the  civilized  world. 

In  order  to  make  this  proposition  clear,  we  may  recall  the  uni- 
formity of  the  municipal  l^^lation  of  civilized  states  concerning 
the  l^al  status  of  foreigners  and  the  acquirement  of  civil  ri|^ts 
properly  so  called,  namely,  the  inviolability  of  personal  property, 
right  of  choosing  one's  nationality  and  of  expatriation  without  the 
previous  consent  of  the  government. 

We  have  also  considered  as  a  source  of  the  rules  of  international 
law,  the  acts  of  governments  in  their  diplomatic  relations.  Al- 
though it  is  quite  evident  that,  strictly  speaking,  the  unquestioned 
and  unreserved  acceptance  by  governments  of  certain  principles 
of  international  law,  solemnly  proclaimed  in  diplomatic  acts,  can- 
not accord  to  these  principles  the  authority  of  positive  law,  never- 
theless the  enunciation  of  these  principles  by  one  nation  and  their 
tacit  acceptance  by  another  must  give  them  great  authority  in 
both  countries. 

This  is  true  especially  with  regard  to  the  principles  involved  in  the 
Roman  question,  explained  in  a  circular  communication  of  the 
Italian  government  in  1870  after  the  annexation  by  Italy  of  the 
Papal  States.  In  that  note  the  right  of  the  Romans  was  proclaimed 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  natural  liberty  to  join  the  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  and  the  respect  due  to  their  will  solemnly  expressed  by  a 
plebiscite. 

This  principle  having  been  generally  accepted  must  be  deemed 
a  rule  of  international  law.  One  must  accordingly  exclude  as 
contrary  to  modem  public  law  the  inaccurate  principle  advanced 
by  the  partisans  of  the  Papacy  that,  in  order  to  protect  the  pre- 
tended interests  of  that  institution,  the  Pope  should  have  been  left 
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to  his  temporal  domain,  and,  contrary  to  common  law,  all  political 
liberty  have  been  refused  to  the  Romans. 

This  must  also  be  said  of  the  affirmation  of  the  principles  made 
successively  by  the  French  and  Italian  governments  in  the  matter 
of  the  abolition  of  extra-territorial  rights  at  M assouah  and  Tunis. 

We  have  likewise  stated  the  importance  of  the  custom  by  which, 
as  a  consequence  of  tacit  consent,  the  reciprocal  and  uniform  ob- 
servance of  the  same  rule  of  law  gives.it  the  same  authority  as  a 
rule  established  by  express  consent. 

In  all  periods  custom  has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  factors 
of  positive  law.  In  the  absence  of  a  positive  and  concrete  rule  in  a 
matter  of  law,  it  has  been  considered  reasonable  that  the  matter 
be  governed  by  the  rule  derived  from  common  practice.  This 
principle  has  been  set  forth  by  Albericus  Gentilis  in  his  renowned 
work  on  the  law  of  war,  in  which,  stud3dng  the  sources  from  which 
to  derive  the  rules  of  justice  to  be  observed  during  hostilities,  he 
said:  '' Though  one  ought  not  to  judge  according  to  precedent, 
conformably  to  a  very  wise  law  of  Justinian,  nevertheless  it  is  a 
fact  that  precedents  open  the  way  to  probable  conclusions  and  that 
when  in  doubt,  precedents  and  custom  ought  to  furnish  a  guide. 
It  is  certainly  not  expedient  to  change  what  has  become  certain 
and  constant  by  continuous  observance.'^ ' 

Grotius  has  likewise  held  that  custom  among  states  ought 
to  be  considered  as  law.  "  Non  negamus,  says  he,  mme  vim  pacti 
accipere"  * 

41.  We  have,  besides,  attributed  great  importance  to  legal  con- 
victions which,  owing  to  the  constant  progress  of  civilization,  have 
progressively  taken  form  and  developed  within  the  conscience  of 
civilized  peoples. 

It  is  a  fact  which  no  one  would  deny  that  the  community  of 
interests  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  countries,  which 
has  resulted  from  the  development  of  international  trade  and 
civiUzation,/and  the  community  of  their  ideas  as  to  the  conditions 
required  for  the  legal  organization  of  international  society,  have 
caused  the  formation  in  all  civilized  countries  of  certain  uniform 
convictions  as  r^ards  the  legal  rules  applicable  to  international 

^Albericiu  Gentilifl,  Dejtare  hdU,  cheip.  I,  Book  I,  no.  6,  translated  into 
Italian  by  Fiorini. 
>IA.II,oap.  V,  no.  24. 
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society.  These  convictions  no  doubt,  are  neither  proclaimed  nor 
established  through  an  agency  qualified  to  formulate  them;  but 
they  assert  themselves  under  the  form  of  a  popular  sentiment 
which  expresses  the  public  conscience,  which  comprises  and  claims 
the  observance  of  certain  principles  indispensable  for  the  common 
life  of  nations  and  for  the  protection  of  everyone's  rights  in  in- 
ternational society. 

These  principles  have  npt  been  solemnly  sanctioned  like  those 
recognized  by  governments  in  treaties  or  enunciated  by  them  in 
diplomatic  acts.  Nevertheless,  they  exercise  a  great  authority, 
having  its  origin  in  the  mysterious  and  unquestionable  force  of 
public  opinion  which  compels  governments  to  observe  principles 
of  justice  in  exact  conformity  with  historical  and  moral  require- 
ments and  which  is  inspired  by  reason  and  universal  conscience. 

In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this  fact,  it  is  merely  necessary  to 
read  the  history  of  diplomacy  and  to  take  account  of  the  acceptance 
by  governments  of  certain  principles  which  have  been  dictated  by 
public  opinion,  and  to  refer  to  Chapter  I  of  the  present  work.  We 
shall  here  merely  reiterate  that  popular  legal  convictions  ought  to 
be  the  most  certain  source  of  international  law.  We  have  taken  it 
into  very  considerable  account,  because  the  rules  which  are  in  the 
common  conscience  of  nations  in  intercourse  with  one  another  must 
be  considered  as  the  most  exact  expression  of  certain  moral  needs 
and  of  the  principles  of  social  justice  which  have  developed  with 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

Publicists  engaged  in  determining  the  legal  rules  of  international 
relations  should  therefore  direct  their  special  attention  toward  the 
general  popular  feeling  concerning  these  relations,  a  feeling  which 
reflects  public  opinion.  Public  opinion  is  formed  through  the 
communications  maintained  by  the  press  and  telegraph  between 
the  inhabitants  of  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  final 
result  of  the  development  of  uniform  thoughts  and  sentiments  on 
every  event  which  takes  place  in  both  hemispheres,  on  recipro- 
cal needs  and  interests  and  on  the  common  requirements  of  the 
international  relations  of  states.  Public  opinion  does  not  now  ex- 
ercise its  full  influence  on  international  life,  because  it  has  not  yet 
acquired  its  full  force  and  is  not  yet  properly  represented.  But  we 
feel  sure  that  in  time  it  will  become  the  most  fruitful  source  of  l^al 
rules,  which  will  have  to  be  admitted  by  governments  in  the  con* 
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duct  of  international  relations.  In  proportion  as  public  opinion 
becomes  enlightened,  more  developed  and  united,  it  will  acquire 
greater  authority.^ 

42.  The  most  important  source  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  body 
of  rules  we  have  systematically  collected  in  this  volume,  lies  in  the 
uniform  views  of  the  best  qualified  authors  on  the  l^al  rules  of 
international  relations  in  keeping  with  the  present  and  positive 
needs  of  international  society.  We  have  laid  under  contribution 
the  works  of  all  the  jurists  who  have  studied  international  law, 
and  we  could  not  truthfully  state  which  have  contributed  the  most 
to  formulate  our  convictions. 

We  have  especially  studied  the  works  of  Phillimore,^  Calvo,' 
Hefifter,*  Wheaton,^  Pradier-Fod6r6,«  Lawrence,^  Bluntschli,*  Field,* 
Woolsey,"  Halleck,"  Hall,"  Rivier,^^  and  Oppenheim." 

^  We  have  always  considered  public  opinion,  developed  and  enlightened  by 
civilisation,  as  the  principal  factor  in  the  reform  of  international  law. 

On  page  347  of  our  work  published  in  1865,  we  said:  "We  believe  that, 
without  creating  an  armed  tribunal,  the  most  effective  guaranty  must  be 
public  opinion;  it  must  be,  in  our  judgment,  the  aegis  and  guaranty  of  right, 
it  is  the  best  and  most  impartial  of  courts.  We  do  not  advocate  material  con- 
straint among  nations,  but  moral  constraint,  and  the  latter  we  cannot  conceive 
otherwise  than  in  the  mysterious  power  of  public  opinion,  a  powex,  however, 
undervalued  because  it  has  not  yet  shown  its  full  force,  but  which  will  prove 
itself  strong  and  all-powerful  when  it  becomes  fully  conscious  of  its  rights." 

Proceeding  with  our  argument  to  oppose  the  idea  of  a  proposed  confedera- 
tion, we  concluded  by  extoUing  the  power  of  public  opinion,  expressing  the 
idea  as  follows:  "Just  as  the  principles  of  justice  which  regulate  the  relations 
of  persons  in  private  society,  when  made  clear  to  social  conscience  and  to 
public  opinion  govern  civil  societies,  so  the  principles  of  justice  whicii  must 
regulate  international  relations  once  they  are  clear  to  national  consciences 
and  public  opinion,  will  regulate  and  govern  international  society." 

'  IrUemaiUmal  Law,  2d  ed.,  1874. 

*  Le  droU  internaticlnal  thioirique  et  praHque,  1872. 

*  D(u  eurojkHache  ViUkerrecht  der  degenwart,  translated  by  Bergson,  1873. 

^  Elements  of  international  law.  New  York,  1836.  DroU  des  gens  mie  au  eot> 
rant  dee  progrbs  du  droit  public  modeme,  trans,  by  Pradier-Fod^  1863. 

*  Tram  de  droit  international  public  europ^en  et  amiricctin,  1885-1894. 

'  Commentaire  eur  lee  iHments  du  droit  international  et  eur  Vkietmre  dee  proffrke 
du  droit  des  gens,  de  Wheaton,  Leipzig,  1868-1873. 

'  Das  modeme  VdUcerredit  der  civilisirten  Stolen  als  Rechtebuch  dargesteUt  mil 
BrldtUerungen,  translated  by  Lardy. 

*  OtUHnes  of  an  intematumal  code,  New  York,  1876. 

^  Introduction  to  the  study  of  international  law,  New  York,  1875. 
"  International  law,  San  Francisco,  1861. 
^*  International  law,  Oxford,  2d  ed.,  1886. 
*'  Pvincipes  du  droit  des  gens,  1896. 
^  Intemiuional  Unw,  v.  2,  2d  ed. 
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We  have  given  to  l^al  histoiy  a  limited  space.  We  cannot,  in- 
deed, draw  much  from  that  source,  for  legal  history  has  often  repre- 
sented occurrences  which  were  due  to  the  abnormal  conditions  in 
which  international  society  was  placed  as  a  result  of  the  t3rrannical 
preponderance  of  politics,  and  at  times  has  been  the  accepted  result 
arising  from  necessities  of  fact  at  a  critical  period  in  the  life  of 
peoples. 

As  our  purpose  has  been  to  frame  a  system  of  rules  designed  to 
eliminate  all  arbitrariness  and  to  give  a  legal  oiganization  to  the 
society  of  states,  it  was  essential  not  to  consider  l^al  history  as  a 
trustworthy  source.  In  fact,  in  the  history  of  international  re- 
lations, many  principles  are  accepted  which  are  opposed  to  ra- 
tional law,  and  not  only  is  it  useless  to  translate  the  fact  into  law, 
but  it  is  well  always  to  bear  in  mind  the  rule  of  the  Roman  jurist 
Paul:  '*Quod  vero  contra  ratianem  juris  receptum  est  non  est  produ-- 
cendum  ad  canseguentiam,"  ^ 

43.  For  the  division  ef  the  subject-matter  of  this  work,  we  have 
been  guided  by  the  following  principles: 

In  order  to  proceed  systematically,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first 
place  to  determine  in  a  general  way  the  concept  of  the  law  which 
must  govern  any  kind  of  relation  which  may  arise  and  develop  in 
international  society,  and  to  fix  that  law;  to  establish  the  basis  of 
its  authority;  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  this  law  may  assume; 
to  establish  the  limit  and  extent  of  its  domain;  ^d  to  state  pre- 
cisely its  legal  protection.  These  matters  are  the  aim  of  the  rules 
collected  in  the  preliminary  part  under  the  title  of  Fundamental 
Principks, 

Having  determined  and  specified  the  concept  of  international 
law,  we  have  divided  the  remainder  of  the  work  into  four  books,  as 
follows: 

Book  One: — Persons  and  things  subject  to  international  law. 
Book  Two: — International  obligations. 
Book  Three: — Property  as  an  object  of  international  law. 
Book  Four: — Sanctions  of  international  law. 

In  Book  one,  it  has  been  our  purpose  to  determine  who  or  what 

must  be  considered  subject  to  the  authority  of  international  law, 

the  svbjedum  juris.   We  have  determined  the  concept  of  the  person 

and  specified  what  must  be  considered  as  a  person.    Yet,  as  there 

>  L.  48,  Dig.,  De  Leifibua,  I.  3. 
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are  in  intematioiial  society  besides  persons  properly  so  called, 
entities  which,  while  unable  to  assume  the  condition  of  interna- 
tional persons,  must  nevertheless,  in  their  relations  and  actions,  be 
subject  to  the  rules  of  law  which  must  govern  international  so- 
ciety, we  have  sought  to  determine  their  rights  and  the  legal  rules 
governing  them. 

Inasmuch  as  the  theory  of  rights  must  always  be  complemented 
by  the  theory  of  duties,  we  have,  after  having  determined  the  rights 
of  the  state  and  pointed  out  the  rules  which  should  govern  the 
acquisition  and  exercise  of  these  rights,  sought  to  establish  the 
duties  of  states  in  their  reciprocal  relations. 

The  same  principle  has  been  followed  with  r^^rd  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  Church,  whose  rights  and  duties  we  have  de- 
fined, and  the  means  of  whose  legal  protection  we  have  es- 
tablished. 

Book  tvx)  refers  to  international  obligations,  which  arise  princi- 
pally from  treaties.  Consequently,  this  book  is  mainly  composed 
of  matters  relating  to  general  and  special  treaties.  In  it  we  have 
also  laid  down  the  rules  which  apply  to  obligations  arising  in  the 
absence  of  agreement. 

Book  three  refers  to  things  and  property  in  their  relations  with 
international  law.  In  it  we  deal  with  common  and  public  things, 
territory,  state  property  and  private  property. 

Book  four  comprises  the  fundamental  principles  which  must 
govern  the  enunciation  and  legal  protection  of  international  law. 
As  regards  such  protection,  we  set  forth  the  principles  applicable 
to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  states  and  to  the  prevention 
of  such  disputes  and  in  addition,  we  point  out  the  coercive  meas- 
ures legitimate  in  time  of  peace  to  restore  to  violated  law  its 
authority. 

Finally,  we  treat  of  war  as  an  extreme  measure  of  legal  protec- 
tion and  we  lay  down  the  rules  regarding  its  lawfulness,  the  rights 
and  duties  arising  out  of  it  for  belligerents  and  neutrals,  and  we  dis- 
cuss the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  and  the  proper  methods  of 
settling  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  out  of  the  exercise  of  these 
rights. 
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FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AS  A  SCIENCE 

1.  International  law  is  a  body  of  rules  designed  to  determine, 
govern  and  protect  the  rights  and  duties  of  states,  and  the  rights 
and  duties  of  individuals  and  juristic  persons  in  their  relations 
with  states,  and  among  themselves  whenever  these  relations  af- 
fect or  are  likely  to  affect  the  international  society. 

IrUernatumdl  laWf  in  its  exact  literal  sense,  would  signify  the  law  which  oon- 
cems  the  relations  between  two  or  more  nations.  Thus,  the  term  does  not 
quite  correspond  with  the  idea  it  is  designed  to  convey.  The  expression  Inter- 
state  law  could  not,  however,  be  substituted  for  it,  as  it  would  only  indicate 
the  law  concerning  the  relations  between  two  or  more  states;  neither  would  the 
expressions  Law  of  Nations,  Law  of  Humanity  or  Public  External  law  be  ac- 
ceptable. The  most  appropriate  name  for  such  a  law  would  be  the  Law  of 
Mankind,  which  is  the  collective  term,  comprising  all  beings  united  with  one 
another  by  a  common  bond  and  constituting  mankind.  We  prefer,  neverthe- 
less, to  accept  the  term  inJtemaiional  law  sanctioned  by  tradition. 

2.  International  law  may  be  viewed  either  as  jational  or 
positive. 

RilTIONAL  LAW 

3.  Rational  international  law  is  the  body  of  l^al  rules  which 
the  human  mind  perceives,  infers  or  deduces  from  the  principles 
of  natural  justice  so  far  as  they  govern  the  relations  existing  be* 
tween  the  persons  and  beings  existing  in  the  Magna  civitas,  taking 
into  account  their  condition  and  status  and  their  historical  and 
moral  exigencies. 

The  principles  of  natural  justice  exist  in  the  conscience  of  the  people  and 
develop  gradually  with  civilization.  Reason  understands  and  conceives  them 
as  the  rules  of  the  harmonious  development  of  each  relation,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  nature  of  the  relation  itself  and  the  historical  and  moral  exigencies 
of  those  to  whom  it  must  be  applied.  Positive  law  commenced  to  exist  as  a 
rational  precept  or  principle  of  natural  justice  before  assuming  the  form  of 
law. 

The  same  was  true  of  international  law.  The  rational  principles  governing 
international  society,  before  they  became  1^^  rules  and  were  accepted  by 
states  as  rules  of  positive  law,  followed  the  law  of  gradual  development  and 
evolution.  Governments  have  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wholly  ignored  the 
binding  force  of  the  principles  of  the  rational  law  of  nations. 

In  1753,  the  British  Government  in  an  answer  to  a  note  of  the  Prussian 
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Govenunent,  said:  "The  law  of  nations  is  founded  upon  justice,  equity,  con- 
venience, and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  confinned  by  long  usage/'  Philli- 
more,  ▼.  I,  chap.  Ill,  §  20.  See  the  note  of  Great  Britain  to  Russia  in  1780 
and  the  circular  note  of  the  Russian  government  to  the  allied  Powers  in  Fiore's 
DiriUo  intemaaonale  pubblico,  v.  I,  4th  ed.,  §  179.  Cf.  Bluntschli,  Le  Droit 
iniemaHonal  codifik^  Introduction  and  rule  3;  Calvo,  Droit  international,  y.  I, 
Principes;  Renault,  Introduction  d  VMude  du  droit  international,  §§  1-19. 

Wheaton,  International  law,  chap.  I,  §  11,  defines  international  law  as 
consisting  of  ''those  rules  of  conduct  which  reason  deduces  as  consonant  to 
justice  from  the  nature  of  the  society  existing  among  independent  nations; 
with  such  definitions  and  modifications  as  may  be  established  by  general 
consent." 

If  the  precepts  of  natural  justice  were  not  to  exercise  any  authority  over 
the  conduct  of  states,  it  would  result  rather  absurdly  in  excluding  the  legal 
community  uniting  them  in  cases  where  the  rules  of  their  conduct  are  not 
fixed  by  treaty. 

4.  Any  rule  will  be  considered  as  conforming  with  the  principles 
of  rational  law  which  is  admitted  by  philosophers,  scientists, 
publicists,  statesmen  or  by  governments  in  their  diplomatic  acts, 
and  especially  those  concerning  which  popular  legal  convictions 
have  been  formed. 

The  basis  of  this  rule  is  the  idea  expressed  by  Albericus  GentOis,  that  true 
philosophers  and  scientists  are  accustomed  to  reason  according  to  natural  law 
{Dejure  belli,  lib.  I,  cap.  I,  §  5).  That  rule  was  later  accepted  in  a  broader 
sense  by  Grotius,  who  based  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nations  on  the  universal 
agreement  of  philosophers,  historians,  poets  and  orators. 

Vioo  considered  popular  legal  convictions  as  the  principal  source  of  the 
law  of  nations.  He  said  in  effect:  "As  a  result  of  the  union  of  several  nations 
<^  different  language  in  common  thought,  by  reason  of  wars,  alliances  or  trade, 
the  natural  law  of  mankind  is  the  outgrowth  of  uniform  ideas  among  all  nations 
on  the  needs  and  utility  of  each  of  them."  See  his  pamphlet  entitled  Principii 
di  vna  scienza  nuova  intomo  alia  natura  deUe  nazioni,  per  le  quali  ei  ritrovano 
aUri  principii  del  diritto  naturale  delle  genH  (Edition  of  12  folios  printed  at 
Naples  by  Fdice  Mosca  in  1725). 


POSmVE  LAW 

5.  Positive  international  law  is  the  law  expressly  established 
by  the  common  will  of  states  entering  into  certain  relations,  these 
states  having  agreed,  expressly  or  tacitly,  to  subject  these  relations 
to  certain  legal  rules  which  have  been  duly  ratified  in  accordance 
with  municipal  constitutional  law. 

6.  The  law  established  by  custom,  resulting  from  the  constant 
and  unequivocal  observance  by  two  or  more  states  of  a  certain 
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rule  concermng  matters  of  common  interest,  constitutes  a  part  of 
positive  law. 

7.  A  rule  established  by  a  state  by  unilateral  act,  which  relates 
to  questions  of  international  interest,  must  in  like  manner  be 
considered  as  a  rule  of  positive  international  law.    C/.  rule  30. 

Any  state  may  lay  down  by  unilateral  act  certain  rules  of  international  law, 
which  have  authority  as  municipal  law  and  an  imperative  value  so  long  as  they 
are  in  force.  These  rules  constitute  part  of  positive  international  law,  since 
so  long  as  they  are  not  legally  abrogated,  they  must  be  appUed  in  the  oases 
they  contemplate.  The  sovereign  state  which  enacted  them  is  always  at 
lib^ly,  however,  to  abrogate  them. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  rules  c^  positive  international  law  estab- 
lished by  unilateral  act. 

Some  of  the  rules  appearing  in  the  draft  of  the  laws  of  war  proposed  by  the 
Conference  of  Brussels  have  been  accepted  by  various  states  by  unilateral  act, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  service  regulations  in  time  of  war  binding  upon  their  own 
annies. 

The  inviolability  of  private  property  during  maritime  war  is  recognized, 
subject  to  reciprocity,  by  the  Italian  law  in  article  211  of  the  Code  of  the  mer* 
chant  marine,  which  reads  as  follows:  ''The  capture  and  seizure  of  merchant 
ships  of  a  hostile  nation  by  the  war  vessels  of  the  state  shall  be  abolished, 
subject  to  reciprocity,  by  the  enemy  nation,  to  the  national  merchant  marine." 

8.  International  positive  law  is  divided  into  common  and  pariicur 
Uxr  or  special  law. 

COMMON  POSrnVB  LAW 

9.  Common  positive  law  consists  of  the  legal  rules  solemnly 
formulated  by  the  states  assembled  in  congress  or  conference  by 
means  of  general  treaties,  by  which  they  have  expressly  agreed  to 
consider  the  rules  established  as  the  law  governing  certain  specific 
relations  and  matters,  provided,  however,  that  the  treaties  in 
question  are  duly  ratified. 

States  cannot  be  subject  to  any  one  exercising  over  them  the  authority  of  a 
legislator.  The  principle  of  l^gal  equality  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  doctrine 
that  any  one  of  them  may  dictate  the  law  to  the  others.  Therefore,  it  is  for 
the  states  to  formulate  and  fix  in  common  accord,  the  rules  governing  their 
reciprocal  relations  and  to  recognize  the  binding  force  of  these  rules,  which 
acquire  the  authority  of  law  for  the  ratifying  states  by  virtue  of  the  consensus 
gentium.  The  common  international  law  consecrated  by  g^ieral  treaties  con- 
cluded by  a  considerable  number  of  states  is  constantly  growing. 

We  may  mention  among  others  the  international  convention  for  the  protec- 
tion of  industrial  property  of  March  20,  1883;  the  treaty  for  the  development 
of  commerce  and  civilization  in  Africa,  of  February  26,  1886;  die  ocmveatioii 
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for  the  protecti<Hi  of  literary  and  artistic  property,  of  Septonber  9,  1887;  the 
oonyention  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Sues  Ciuiali  of  October  29,  1888;  the 
general  antindaveiy  act  of  July  2,  1890;  and  the  regulations  to  avoid  collisions 
at  sea,  of  December  13,  1896.  We  shall  refrain  from  citing  other  conventions 
relating  to  tranq>ortation  by  rail,  health  regulaticHis,  and  luid  and  naval 
warfare.    (First  Hague  Ck>nference  of  1899.) 

10.  The  rules  of  oommon  law  established  by  means  of  trea- 
ties have  the  force  of  law  for  the  signatory  and  adhering  states 
from  the  date  of  ratification  and  adhesion  respectively. 


PARTICULAR  POSITIVE  LAW 

11.  Particular  positive  law  is  the  body  of  rules  established  be- 
tween two  or  more  states  by  a  treaty  concluded  and  ratified  on 
matters  of  their  own  particular  interest.  The  same  effect  may  be 
attained  through  the  constant  and  reciprocal  observance  of  a 
certain  legal  rule. 

RULES  ACCORDING  TO  THE 

12.  A  rule  may  be  considered  as  based  on  the  comitas  genlium, 
if  it  cannot  be  considered  as  established  in  accordance  with  pos- 
itive international  law,  or  based  on  the  principles  of  natural  or 
rational  justice,  but  is  founded  on  certain  usages  conforming  with 
the  reciprocal  convenience  of  states  and  on  their  friendly  relations, 
when  these  usages  are  not  in  conflict  with  positive  international 
law. 

Tlie  rules  of  the  comitas  gentium  are  the  only  ones  which  must  be  considered 
as  based  on  international  courtesy.  They  tend  to  strengthen  the  relations  of 
friendship  and  good  will  and  are  inspired  by  practical  utility  and  political 
considerations.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  rules  observed  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  sovereigns  and  reception  of  dipkmiatic  agents.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  usages  established  in  consequence  of  civilisation.  The  observance  of 
the  rules  of  oomUas  gentium  may  be  considered  as  a  moral  duty  among  states. 
These  rules,  however,  are  different  from  those  which  may  be  oon:ttdered  as 
based  on  moral  precepts. 

18.  Any  state  which,  db  comiiatemf  has  voluntarily  observed 
certain  rules  of  conduct  towards  another  state,  may  request  the 
latter  to  put  in  practice  the  rule  of  reciprocity  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  cannot  lay  claim  to  a  perfect  right  in  that 
respect. 
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BX7LES  BASED  ON  MOBAL  PBECEPTS 

14.  The  observance  of  every  provision  which  may  be  considered 
as  based  upon  moral  law  may  be  deemed  obligatory  upon  states, 
but  the  execution  of  these  provisions  must  be  considered  as  a  moral 
obligation. 

15.  States  should  be  disposed  to  assist  one  another;  to  act 
reciprocally  with  kindness;  to  co-operate  in  the  protection  of  gen- 
eral interests  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  causing  any  direct 
or  indirect  injury  to  national  prosperity. 

16.  It  is  the  duty  of  civilized  states  to  spread  civilization  among 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  peoples  by  every  lawful  means,  but 
without  violatmg  the  rules  of  international  law. 

These  rules  tend  to  establish  the  authority  of  moral  law  in  the  relations  of 
international  Ufe.  We  bdieve  that  the  precept  of  Ulpian,  honeste  vivere,  which 
indicates  morality  as  the  supreme  principle  of  Ufe  and  tends  to  bring  to  realizar 
tion  the  most  perfect  development  of  every  activity,  should  be  applied  among 
states  as  well  as  among  individuals.  We  recognize,  however,  that  it  will  be 
many  years  before  the  international  life  of  states  achieves  that  desirable  result. 
So  long  as  utility  and  egoistic  interest  prevail  in  international  politics,  and 
every  noble  sentiment  of  himianity  is  subordinated  to  these  motives,  it  will 
be  very  difficult  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  moral  principles. 

Nevertheless,  the  countries  enjoying  the  advantages  of  a  superior  civiliza- 
tion do  not  wholly  disregard  the  authority  of  moral  precepts.  The  measures 
already  adopted  toward  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  repression  of  the  slave 
trade,  the  civilization  of  Africa,  the  assistance  and  care  of  the  wounded  in 
time  of  war,  the  prevention  of  contagious  diseases,  are  consequences  of  the 
realization  of  the  moral  duties  which  have  inspired  them,  so  as  gradually  to 
transform  these  duties  into  legal  obligations.  The  domain  of  moral  duties 
will  always  be  more  extensive  than  that  of  1^^  duties;  for,  as  Bentham  has 
said,  law  will  always  have  the  same  center  as  morals,  but  can  never  have  the 
same  circumference  (TraiU  de  UgialaHan  civile  et  pSnale,  v.  I,  ch.  XII,  p.  93). 
Hence  it  follows  that  there  will  always  exist  among  states,  in  addition  to  l^;al 
duties,  moral  duties.  Non  omne  quod  licet  konestum  est.  It  will  be  for  civilizar 
tion  to  make  evident  the  precepts  of  international  morals  and  for  the  most 
progressive  states  to  recognize  their  binding  force.  Cf .  the  rules  of  title  IX, 
book  I. 

BINDING  F0RC£  OF  RATIONAL  LAW 

17*  The  rules  of  rational  law  have  the  same  binding  force  as  the 
principles  of  rational  justice. 

18.  Any  state  which  intends  not  to  disregard  the  imperative 
force  of  the  precepts  of  rational  justice,  must  be  considered  as 
bound  to  observe  them  in  its  relations  with  other  states. 
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19.  Above  all,  it  is  incumbent  on  a  civilized  state  always  to  con- 
sider as  binding,  in  regard  to  any  fact  or  relation  affecting  interna- 
tional society,  the  rule  most  conformable  to  the  rational  principles 
of  international  law,  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances,  which 
must  be  carefully  ascertained  and  considered. 

The  two  preceding  rules  are  designed  to  eliminate  the  erroneous  idea  that 
whatever  cannot  be  considered  as  established  by  solemn  agreements  con- 
tracted by  states,  under  the  stipulations  of  treaties  or  otherwise,  may  be 
deoned  within  the  domain  of  their  freedom  of  action,  and  that,  consequently, 
any  one  may  or  may  not  comply  with  the  rules  of  justice,  and  that  the  spon- 
taneous observance  of  such  rules  must  be  considered  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  06 
cnmitcUem. 

Certain  authors  have  based  upon  this  inaccurate  notion  the  contention  that, 
in  the  absence  of  a  general  or  special  treaty,  which  is  no  doubt  the  most  perfect 
legal  title  from  which  to  derive  the  reciprocal  1^^  right  and  duty  to  require 
the  observance  of  stipulated  rules,  each  state  may  or  may  not,  as  it  chooses, 
respect  international  law,  and  that  the  respect  of  that  law  must  be  considered 
as  suggested  by  the  comUas  gentium. 

See,  to  that  effect,  Foelix,  Traiti  de  droit  intematianal  privet  chap.  Ill,  nos. 
9, 11,  V.  I;  Travers  Twiss,  The  law  of  nationa,  Part  I,  chap.  I,  §  13. 

We  believe  that  among  states,  the  perfect  duty  is  that  which  corresponds 
to  the  right  of  one  state  to  require  the  other  to  give,  to  do  or  to  perform  that 
which  it  has  agreed  to  give,  do  or  perform.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  admit 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  perfect  obligation  arising  from  treaties,  everything 
may  be  considered  as  within  the  domain  of  liberty  of  action,  and  that  res]>ect 
for  the  precepts  of  rational  justice  may  not  be  obligatory,  but  optional,  and 
constitutes  an  act  of  mere  courtesy.  We  believe,  on  the  contraiy,  that  it  is 
incumbent  on  states  to  acknowledge  the  requirements  of  rational  justice,  and 
that  the  observance  of  these  principles,  far  from  being  an  act  of  courtesy,  is 
Uie  perfonnance  of  a  natural  duty.  These  principles  have  in  some  degree  been 
recognized  by  the  five  great  European  Powers  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  in  the  declaration  of  November  15,  1818,  which  reads:  "The  soveiv 
dgns,  in  forming  this  august  union,  have  considered  as  a  fundamental  basis 
their  invariable  resolution  never  to  depart,  either  among  themselves  or  in 
tiieir  relations  with  other  states,  from  the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations,  principles  which,  being  applied  to  a  permanent 
state  of  peace,  can  alone  guarantee  effectively  tibie  independence  of  each 
goyemment  and  the  stability  of  the  general  association." 

BATIPICATION 

20.  Ratification  is  the  approval  or  confirmation  of  what  has 
been  done  or  promised,  executed  in  an  authentic  and  official  man- 
ner by  the  government  of  each  country,  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion.   It  is  required  for  international  acts  and  treaties. 

21.  The  right  to  ratify,  in  monarchies,  resides  in  the  ruler, 
either  alone  or  with  the  concurrence  of  delegates  from  the  national 
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representative  aesemblies;  in  republics,  it  resides  in  the  chief 
executive,  with  the  direct  or  indirect  concurrence  of  one  of  the 
great  branches  of  the  government,  determined  by  the  constitution. 

22.  Ratification  must  relate,  as  a  rule,  to  the  act  as  a  whole  as 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  the  states'  plenipotentiaries  and  cannot 
contain  any  reservation.  It  must  be  made  by  each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  and  must  reproduce,  word  for  word,  the  act  which 
it  is  intended  to  ratify.  The  parties,  however,  may  follow  by 
common  agreement  a  different  course.  Each  may  limit  itself  to 
transcribing  the  title,  the  preamble,  the  first  and  the  last  articles 
of  the  treaty,  the  date  of  the  signature  and  the  names  of  the  signa- 
tory plenipotentiaries,  affixing  the  ratification,  however,  without 
reservation. 

23.  The  ratification,  signed  by  the  persons  ne^^essary  for  its 
validity,  is  effective  only  when  the  exchange  takes  place  between 
the  contracting  parties.  Such  exchange  does  not  require  sovereign 
full  powers;  it  may  be  entrusted  to  a  delegate  of  each  of  the  govern- 
ments concerned  or  to  the  diplomatic  agent  accredited  to  the 
country.  It  is  only  after  such  formal  act  has  been  complied  with 
and  duly  recorded,  that  the  treaty  becomes  fully  operative  and 
that  the  term  assigned  for  its  duration  commences. 

24.  Refusal  to  ratify  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties implies,  per  se,  with  respect  to  such  party,  the  annulment  of 
the  treaty  signed  by  its  representative. 

BINDING  FOBCB   OP  POSmVE  LAW 

26.  The  rules  of  positive  conunon  law  established  by  general 
treaty  have  the  authority  of  law  for  the  states  which  signed  and 
ratified  them,  as  well  as  for  states  legally  adhering  thereto. 

26.  None  of  the  parties  which  have  signed  and  ratified  a  general 
treaty  may  avoid  the  obligation  to  observe  the  rules  therein  sanc- 
tioned, nor  at  will  modify  its  scope,  as  no  modification  is  valid 
except  by  consent  of  all  the  contracting  parties. 

This  maxim  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  solemn  recognition  of  a  legal  rule  by 
civilized  states,  which  have  established  it  by  common  agreement  and  recorded 
it  later  in  a  protocol  or  treaty  subscribed  and  ratified  by  them,  or  to  which 
they  subsequently  adhered,  must  clothe  such  rule  with  the  authority  of  law, 
and  place  it  under  the  protection  of  the  states  which  have  proclaimed  and 
ratified  it.    A  state  which,  after  having  recognized  the  authority  of  a  certain 
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law,  afterwards  ceases  to  observe  it  with  regard  to  any  one  of  the  signatory 
states,  not  only  infringes  upon  the  right  of  the  state  to  whose  detriment  the 
Tidation  has  oceurred,  but  is  oontnuy  to  the  right  of  all  the  signatory  parties, 
because  the  obligation  to  respect  a  certain  rule  must  be  considered  as  having 
been  undotaken  toward  all  the  contracting  parties. 

The  aforesaid  maxim  on  the  obligatoiy  force  of  general  treaties  was  formu- 
lated in  the  declaration  made  by  the  delegates  to  the  London  Conference  of 
January  17,  1871. 

See  also  the  rules  on  the  legal  protection  of  "common"  law,  rule  47  et  seg.; 
the  speech  of  Gobden,  v.  II,  p.  300,  and  Fiore,  JXr,  irUemagionale  jnMUco^ 
V.  1,4th  ed.,§{  670-72. 

27.  The  rules  of  positive  law  established  in  a  treaty  must  be 
deemed  obligatory  upon  the  parties  ratifying  or  adhering  to  it, 
until  the  treaty  is  solemnly  abrogated. 

If,  however,  in  the  treaty  proper,  it  is  expressly  stipulated  that 
each  party  has  the  power,  on  its  own  part,  to  release  itself  from 
the  binding  force  of  the  treaty  by  a  declaration  duly  notified  to  the 
other  parties,  its  binding  force  would  cease  for  the  declaring  state 
from  the  day  such  declaration  was  duly  and  I^ally  notified. 

28.  The  rules  of  particular  positive  law  shall  be  binding  between 
the  states  which  subscribe  and  ratify  the  treaty,  so  long  as  the 
treaty  shall  be  deemed  in  force. 

29.  The  rules  of  positive  law  established  by  custom  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  so  long  as  a  contrary  custom  is  not  proved. 

SO.  The  rules  of  international  law  laid  down  by  a  state  by  uni- 
lateral act  shall  be  binding  until  legally  repealed. 

The  rules  of  international  law  established  by  unilateral  act  have  to  a  large 
extent  the  same  character  as  those  established  by  a  municipal  law.  Hence  the 
state  which,  through  its  constituted  powers,  has  legally  proclaimed  those 
rules,  must  be  considered  as  bound  toward  the  other  states;  that  is,  it  must 
see  that  they  are  impartially  observed  so  long  as  they  have  not  been  legally 
repealed. 

Any  state  may  assume  an  international  obligation  through  unilateral  act 
Oaw,  manifesto,  diplomatic  note  and  similar  acts)  and  although  it  cannot  exact 
reciprocal  treatment  from  the  other  states,  yet  it  must  consider  itself  as  bound 
toward  them  by  its  own  action. 

A  striking  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Italian  law  relating  to  the  preroga- 
tives <A  the  Pope  and  of  the  Holy  See,  promulgated  May  13,  1871.  Italy  pro- 
claimed therd^y  the  rights  of  the  Pope  and  sought  to  assure  his  independence 
as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We  cannot  share  the  opinion  which  considers 
that  law  as  having  established  a  kind  of  international  servitude  in  the  sense 
that  Italy,  which  had  assumed  the  obligation  on  the  one  hand,  having  thus 
provided  for  the  independence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  other  states  which  have  the 
r^t  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  Catholic  subjects  having  accepted  the 
law  without  protest  or  reservation  on  the  other  hand,  Italy  thereby  undertook 
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a  taeit  international  obligation  to  maintain  the  law  regaiding  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Pope. 

We  consider  this  law  in  fact  as  a  municipal  law  which,  as  such,  may  be  freely 
modified  by  the  Italian  legislature,  without  possible  control  by  any  other 
states.  We  recognize  the  fact,  however,  that  political  wisdom  and  foresight 
should  always  restrain  the  Italian  government  from  interfering  with  that  law. 
While  it  is  true  that,  when  promulgated,  all  governments  recognixed  it  as  de- 
signed to  assure  the  independence  and  liberty  of  the  Pope,  it  is  not  certain  that 
it  would  be  so  recognized  if  amended  or  repealed.  Undoubtedly,  the  other 
states  could  not  impair  the  legislative  autonomy  of  the  Italian  government,  but 
unquestionably,  just  as  they  have  the  right  to  protect  the  legitimate  interests 
of  their  Catholic  citizens,  and,  consequently,  the  free  constitution  of  the 
Church  to  which  the  latter  belong,  so  they  coiild  criticize  the  new  law  as  not 
assuring  complete  independence  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  Catholics. 

We  do  not  think  it  necessaiy  to  dwell  longer  on  this  question,  for  it  does 
not  seem  probable  that  Italy  will  be  so  imprudent  as  to  modify  the  law  under 
oonsideration.  Therefore,  considering  the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  Italy  has,  by  virtue  of  that  law,  assumed  the  international 
obligation  to  observe  it  and  to  see  that  it  is  observed  as  long  as  it  is  in  force, 
and  that  she  would  incur  an  international  responsibility  in  case  of  its  arbitrary 
violation. 

Another  example  is  found  in  the  army  regulations  in  time  of  war,  in  which 
Italy  has,  by  unilateral  act,  established  the  rules  of  international  law  to  be 
observed  by  the  Italian  army  during  the  war.  So  long  as  these  regulations 
remain  in  force  they  will  be  internationally  binding,  and  the  responsibility  for 
their  non-observance  will  naturally  fall  on  the  Italian  government. 

31.  Rules  of  international  law  based  on  the  cornUaa  gentium  have 
no  binding  force;  no  state  can  compel  another  to  comply  with 
them,  nor  consider  their  non-observance  as  an  unfriendly  act. 
Retorsion  may,  however,  be  coniddered  Intimate. 


APPLICATION  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  LAW 

32.  The  rules  of  international  law  must  in  principle  be  applied 
by  assigning  to  them  the  meaning  deduced  from  the  proper  accep- 
tation of  the  words  according  to  their  context  and  to  the  clear  and 
evident  intention  of  the  parties. 

33.  No  state  may  claim  that  the  rules  of  international  law  should 
be  so  applied  as  to  better  its  condition  to  the  detriment  of  others. 

34.  The  state  which,  in  asserting  its  rights,  has  insisted  that  the 
rules  of  international  law  should  be  applied,  cannot  afterwards 
request  that  the  rules  so  invoked  shall  not  be  applied,  so  far  as  it 
is  concerned,  in  its  disputes  with  other  states,  in  the  manner  it 
has  itself  established. 
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The  baas  of  this  rule  is  the  precept  of  Roman  law,  quod  guisque  juris  in 
aUerum  sUtiuerU,  ipse  eodem  jure  viaJtur  (L.  I,  {  I,  Dig.  II,  2).  A  state  which 
has  obtained  a  decision  by  invoking  the  application  of  a  rule  of  law  in  its 
favor,  must  allow  such  rule  to  be  applied  in  the  same  way  against  it. 

Compare  the  law  I,  {  1,  Dig.,  Quod  quisque  juris,  with  the  arguments  of  the 
law  5,  Cod.,  De  obUgaiionibus  quod  semel  placuit  amplius  displicere  nequU. 

36.  A  state  may  demand  that  the  rules  of  iaternatioaal  law  be  so 
applied  as  to  favor  it  when  they  do  not  injure  others. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  adage:  quod  tibi  non  nocet,  aUeri  veto  prodest,  turn 
est  denegandwn. 

36.  The  rules  of  positive  international  law  must  be  applied  in 
such  a  way  as  to  insure  not  only  the  fulfillment  of  their  purpose, 
but  of  that  which,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  be  considered 
necessary  to  legitimately  attain  that  object. 

This  rule  is  based  in  the  precept  of  Roman  law:  qui  voluUjinem  et  ea  tfoltdsse 
eredUur  qua  ad  iUud  fumeste  consequendum  sunt  neceascaria, 

37.  In  applying  the  rules  of  international  law,  the  good  faith  of 
those  who  established  them  should  always  be  presumed,  and  it 
should  be  conceded  that  none  of  the  parties  intends  to  transfer  to 
another  more  than  it  may  own  according  to  common  law  and  the 
nature  of  things. 

38.  The  rules  of  positive  law  may  be  applied  to  facts  and  rela- 
tions of  the  same  nature,  and  to  similar  cases  and  analogous  ob- 
jects. 

INTERPRETATION 

39.  Rules  of  positive  law  should  not  be  interpreted  according 
to  the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  but  according  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties  which  have  formulated  them. 

40.  In  the  interpretation  of  the  rules  of  positive  law,  that  which 
leads  to  a  useful  result  and  excludes  the  useless  should  be  pre- 
ferred. 

41.  The  rules  of  positive  law  should  be  interpreted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  best  insure  the  respect  of  the  rational  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  and  to  exclude  the  patent  violation  of  such  principles. 

42.  Rules  implying  a  restriction  of  the  free  exercise  of  the 
natural  rights  of  states  or  admitting  of  a  derogation  from  the  rules 
of  common  law,  should  be  interpreted  restrictively,  without  being 
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extended  beyond  the  cases  indicated  and  the  periods  of  time 
stated. 

SCOPE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

43.  International  law  must  be  considered  as  the  common  law 
of  mankind  and  should  be  respected  and  applied  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  the  l^al  organization  of  society. 

Mankind  is  the  collective  term  including  and  comprising  all  beings  taken 
individually  or  collectively,  living  in  the  society  of  societies  known  as  humanity. 

No  human  being,  whether  he  be  an  individual  like  man  or  a  legal  entity  or 
group  (that  is  to  say,  one  arising  from  the  co-existence  of  a  large  or  small 
number  of  men  united  by  a  common  cause  or  purpose  or  by  local  contiguity) 
can  be  regarded  as  outside  the  legal  community,  which  is  based  on  human 
nature  and  should  comprise  all  beings  included  in  the  term  humanity. 

States  having  active  relations  with  one  another,  primarily  feel  the  need  of 
establishing  a  legal  community.  Nevertheless,  such  community  should  also 
include  the  groups  of  men,  whatever  the  cause  and  object  of  their  association, 
in  so  far  as  this  may  affect  the  legal  organization  of  the  society  of  societies, 
namely,  humanity.  Civilization  and  commerce  constantly  tend  to  bring  the 
inhabitants  of  the  different  parts  of  the  world  into  relations  with  one  another 
and  to  insure  to  all  men  the  respect  of  those  rights  which  belong  to  human 
beings  as  such.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  international  law  should  be  to  estab- 
lish a  legal  regulation  of  eveiy  kind  of  activity  which  may  concern  mankind. 

44.  Any  state  which  enters  into  relations  with  other  states  is 
bound  to  recognize  in  its  actual  relations  with  them,  the  impera- 
tive force  of  international  law,  and  to  consider  that  law  as  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  Magna  civitas. 

46.  International  law  should  be  applied  to  every  state,  without 
regard  to  its  political  constitution  and  religious  faith;  to  every  man, 
whatever  his  race  and  color;  to  every  group  of  men  in  whatever 
country  they  live;  to  every  relation  which  happens  to  arise  in 
any  part  of  the  world,  whenever  by  reason  of  its  nature  or  develop- 
ment that  relation  affects  or  may  affect  international  society. 

Formerly,  the  effect  of  religion  was  to  establish  a  difference  of  legal  status, 
so  that  the  international  law  of  Christian  states  differed  materially  from 
that  of  infidels.  The  Congress  of  Westphalia  dispelled  the  erroneous  idea 
that  religion  could  constitute  the  basis  of  a  difference  of  legal  conditions. 
From  that  time,  the  principle  of  the  legal  community  w^  admitted  among 
Christian  states  having  different  religions.  Later,  it  was  tliought  that  inter- 
national law  should  be  considered  as  the  law  of  civilized  countries  only,  and 
it  was  called  European  international  law.  At  the  present  day,  no  state  of 
Africa,  Asia  or  other  parts  of  the  world  is  excluded  from  the  legal  community. 
Accordingly,  except  for  certain  limitations  admitted  in  its  ap/>lication  by 
reason  of  the  historic  and  moral  conditions  of  the  peoples  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
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mtemational  law  has  extended  its  dominion  over  all  the  inhabitanta  9^-  tfap 
world  and  has  acquired  its  true  oharaoter  as  the  law  of  mankind. 

An  those  constituting  part  of  Ihe  Magna  CiviUu  and  among  whom  certain 
rdations  exist  should  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  international  law,  which  is 
the  oommoQ  law  of  the  Magna  CinUUf  since  that  law  must  govern  interoourae 
among  all  divisions  of  peoples,  and  provide  for  the  legal  oxganization  of  the 
society  which  comprises  mankind  as  a  whole. 

46.  The  imperatiye  force  of  international  law,  based  on  perfect 
equality,  should  be  considered  as  in  fact  limited  to  the  states 
among  which,  by  reason  of  their  civilization,  there  should  be  de- 
veloped the  fundamental  I^al  principles  indispensable  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  community  of  law  among  them. 

47.  A  state  which,  owing  to  lack  of  civilization  or  traditional 
prejudices  based  upon  religion,  customs,  political  institutions,  or 
other  cause,  is  actually  unable  to  guarantee  the  respect  and  ob- 
servance of  international  law,  cannot  demand  its  application  with 
perfect  equality  so  long  as  it  is  not  internally  so  organized  as  to  be, 
in  a  measure,  on  the  same  footing  with  other  states. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the  various  countries  of  the  world  differ  greatly 
according  to  their  degree  of  civilisation.  This  explains  the  non-existenoe  of 
the  de  facto  condition  indispensable  to  a  complete  legal  community  among  all 
the  peoples  which  make  up  mankind.  In  our  opinion,  such  a  community  wiU 
never  be  brought  to  realization  equally  and  uniformly  with  all  states,  because 
it  wiU  never  be  possible  for  civilization  to  extend  uniformly  over  all  parts  of  the 
world.  History  shows  us  that  civilization  describes  parabolas,  as  our  eminent 
countryman,  Vico,  tells  us  in  his  profound  studies  on  civilization.  Thus,  it 
follows  that  the  legal  community  may  in  fact  be  considered  as  complete  in 
countries  endowed  with  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  whereas  it  must  indeed  be 
limited  in  other  countries  whose  civilization  is  as  yet  inferior.  However,  just 
as  the  basis  of  the  reciprocal  moral  and  commercial  needs  of  peoples  enlarges, 
so  does  the  domain  of  international  law  gradually  widen. 

48.  It  is  incumbent  upon  civilized  states  to  promote  the  gradual 
development  of  international  law  in  all  parts  of  the  world  so  that 
it  will  govern  the  relations  which  may  be  established  between 
civilized  and  uncivilized  peoples. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  LAW 

49.  States  living  in  a  de  facto  society  must  insure  the  respect 
of  international  law  and  restore  its  authority  in  case  of  arbitrary 
violation  by  means  of  appropriate  and  reciprocally  binding  in- 
stitutions and  l^^l  measures,  in  order  to  avoid  war. 
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.//ti^.'l^he  institutions  and  l^al  measures  established  by  oommon 
"agreement  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  authority  of  intemational 
law  must  be  considered  as  under  the  ooUectiye  logal  protection 
of  the  states  which  established  them. 

Since,  notwithstanding  the  non-existenoe  of  a  legitimate  superior  among 
states,  it  is  urgently  neoessaiy  that  the  legal  organization  establicdied  by  agree- 
ment be  maintained  in  its  integrity  and  be  not  violated  with  impunity  by  any 
of  them,  it  must  be  admitted  in  principle,  we  believe,  that  all  the  states  which 
have  established  a  certain  legal  organization  should  be  oonsideied  as  jointly 
and  severally  interested  in  protecting  it  by  all  legal  means.  Therein  lies  the 
justification  of  the  right  ol  collective  legal  protection.  Whenever  a  state 
violates  the  rules  of  intemational  law  in  its  relations  with  another  state,  the 
immediate  damage  arising  from  the  arbitnuy  act  not  only  violates  the  right 
of  the  injured  state,  but  also  .that  of  all  the  states  jointly  and  severally  inter- 
'  ested  in  the  1^^  organization  of  intemational  society.  That  is  why  the  states 
should  be  given  the  right  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  oommon  law. 

At  the  Hague  Conference,  certain  useful  institutions  were  created  to  remove 
many  causes  of  war,  and  on  that  matter  we  expressed  our  opinion  in  the 
Appendix  to  volume  one  of  our  Diritto  intemagionale  pubblieo,  4th  ed.  (Union 
Tipografica-Editrice,  Turin,  1904).  It  cannot  be  claimed,  however,  that  the 
idea  of  legal  protection  has  been  given  much  thought  by  the  various  govern- 
ments. It  would  be  necessary  in  the  first  i^aoe  for  eadi  one  to  understand 
the  common  reciprocal  usefulness  of  maintaining  the  authority  of  law  in  the 
society  of  societies.  At  the  present  time,  every  state  is  actuated  with  the 
egoistic  desire  of  protecting  its  own  interests.  We  are  convinced,  however, 
that  in  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  better  understood  that  the  legal  organiza- 
tion of  intemational  society  is  strictly  connected  with  the  existence  and  the 
moral  and  material  prosperity  of  the  states  belonging  to  it. 

61.  Civilized  states  may  have  recourse  to  any  Intimate  form  of 
influence  which  will  induce  the  majority  of  states  to  recognize 
and  observe  the  legal  institutions  and  measures  to  which  they  have 
agreed. 

This  rule  tends  increasingly  to  enlaige  the  domain  of  law,  and  to  promote 
the  progress  of  civilization,  which  can  exercise  its  full  influence  only  whea 
law  becomes  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
such  result  will  ever  be  reached,  because  civilization  is  constantly  describing 
its  parabolas  and  is  subject  to  the  law  of  ebb  and  flow.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  believe  that  the  institutions  and  measures  designed  to  prevent  war  and  to 
affirm  the  authority  of  law,  will  be  established  gradually,  in  proportion  as 
the  domain  of  civilization  enlarges. 

62.  States  establishing  particular  rules  of  law  with  one  another 
by  means  of  conventions,  may  also  agree  upon  special  measures 
to  insure  their  respect,  provided,  however,  that  such  measures  be 
permitted  by  and  be  not  contrary  to  intemational  law. 
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65.  The  rules  of  international  law  based  on  the  camitas  gentium 
must  be  observed  for  reciprocal  utility.  The  state,  to  whose  det- 
riment they  are  disregarded,  cannot  have  recourse  to  legal  meas- 
ures to  compel  their  respect  by  the  other  party;  it  may  only  re- 
quest the  explanations  to  which  it  is  entitled  and  exercise  a  right 
of  retorsion  in  case  of  non-observance  without  justifiable  reason. 

Retonion  is  a  legitimate  ooerdve  measure  in  time  of  peace;  it  is  a  political 
expedient  to  oompel  the  state  against  which  it  is  directed  to  cease  injuring 
another  state  in  order  to  avoid  more  serious  measures. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  INTEBNATIONAL  LAW 

64.  The  object  of  the  science  of  international  law  is  to  study  the 
nature  of  the  relations  which  are  formed  among  the  states  and  those 
which  arise  among  the  persons  and  legal  entities  co-existing  in  the 
Magna  dviiasj  and  to  select  the  facts  which  may  concern  the 
international  society.  It  must  search  for,  determine  and  formulate 
the  legal  rules  best  adapted  to  govern  such  relations  and  facts. 

66.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  scholar  to  follow  the  philosophic- 
historical  method  and  to  make  use  of  induction  and  deduction, 
in  order  to  discover  in  the  legal  organization  of  international  so- 
ciety, in  the  past  and  in  the  present,  the  point  of  departure  for 
amelioriating  the  law  which  must  govern  that  society  in  the  future. 

Hie  law  best  adapted  to  govern  human  society  must  necessarily  have  its 
historical  evolution,  since  the  development  of  any  form  of  activity  determines 
new  moral  exigencies  and  constantly  extends  the  sphere  of  law.  Consequently, 
positive  laws  in  general  can  not  be  absolute  and  permanent,  but  must  be  modi- 
fied and  adapted  to  new  historical  and  moral  conditions,  so  as  to  obtain  the 
best  and  avoid  the  worst  ends. 

These  principles  must  find  their  application  even  with  regard  to  the  laws 
best  suited  to  govern  international  society,  which  is  subject  to  the  force  of 
constant  progress.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  scholarship  to  search  for  and 
detennine  the  legal  rules  best  adapted  to  new  historical  conditions. 


BOOK  ONE 

PERSONS  AND  MORAL  ENTITIES  SUBJECT  TO  IN- 
TERNATIONAL LAW 


TITLE  I 
PERSONS  AND  THEIR  INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS 

WHO  IS  A  PEBSON? 

66.  Every  being  or  entity  must  be  deemed  a  person  in  interna- 
tional society  who  possesses  jure  suo  individuality,  liberty  and  the 
ability  to  act  in  the  Magna  civita^,  and  who  has  the  right  to  re- 
quest in  his  relations  with  other  beings  or  entities  the  application 
of  international  law. 

The  substantial  characteristics  of  a  person  are  individuality,  will,  freedom 
and  the  ability  to  maintain  legal  relations  or  connections  with  other  beings 
whO|  possessing  like  characteristics,  belong  to  the  same  de  facto  society.  Now, 
as  we  see  it,  in  order  for  a  being  to  be  considered  as  a  person  of  the  Magna 
cmtaSf  it  is  indispensable  that  he  be  possessed  of  individuality  jure  suo,  as 
well  as  of  will,  freedom  and  the  capacity  to  enter  into  legal  relationship  with 
other  beings  who  are  members  of  the  international  society. 

We  believe  it  to  be  indispensable  that  individuality  be  hiajure  suo,  because, 
otherwise,  he  could  not  demand  or  vindicate  his  n^ts  in  his  own  name,  nor 
require  respect  for  them  as  against  all  the  world,  nor  invoke  in  his  relations 
with  other  beings  who  possess  the  same  characteristics  and  legal  condition,  the 
application  of  international  law. 

There  are  certain  entities  endowed  also  with  the  will,  liberty  and  faculty 
to  act  and  exercise  their  own  rights,  but  to  whom  individuality  belongs  not 
jure  9U0  but  only  by  virtue  of  the  territorial  law  and  power  of  the  Stote.  Such 
are  the  associations  and  groups  of  men  organized  for  a  certain  civil  or  social 
object,  to  whom  personality  is  assigned  by  an  act  of  the  State  giving  them 
the  character  of  juridical  persons  or  corporations.  They  may  also  exercise  a 
sphere  of  action  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  in  which  they  have  obtained 
personality,  but  they  cannot  take  advantage  jure  suo  of  the  right  to  act  as 
persons,  and  to  exercise  as  such  their  rights  in  international  society,  for  the 
personality  which  they  hold  from  the  State,  being  a  legal  fact  essentially 
territorial,  makes  them  necessarily  territorial  persons,  but  not  international 
persons.    Their  personality  does  not  exist  in  effect  jure  suo  in  all  parts  of  the 
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univerae,  but  is  subordinated  to  a  previous  reoognition  by  the  govenunent  at 
the  head  of  each  state.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion,  the  legal  persons  who  may, 
by  reason  of  that  reoognition  acquire  the  faculty  to  develop  their  activity  in 
the  Magna  cwiUUf  cannot  on  that  account  be  considered  as  persons  of  the 
international  society.  Accordin^y,  townships,  provinces,  corporations,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  societies,  even  when  they  may  under  certain  circum- 
stances exerdse  their  activity  in  foreign  countries,  cannot  for  that  reason 
assume  the  status  of  international  persons. 

THE  STATE  IS  A  PEB80N 

67.  The  State  is  an  association  of  a  considerable  number  of  men 
living  within  a  definite  territory,  constituted  in  fad  as  a  political 
society  and  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  a  sovereign,  who 
has  the  power,  ability  and  means  to  maintain  the  political  oiigani- 
zation  of  the  association,  with  the  assistance  of  the  law,  and  to  reg- 
ulate and  protect  the  rights  of  the  members,  to  conduct  relations 
with  other  states  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  acts. 

68.  The  State  is  by  full  right  a  person  of  the  Magna  citnias  and 
must  as  such  be  considered  capable  of  entering  into  relations  with 
other  states,  of  acquiring  the  rights  that  it  may  possess,  of  enjoy- 
ing and  exercising  them,  of  performing  the  legal  obligations  in- 
cumbent upon  it,  and  of  invoking  in  its  relations  with  other  states 
the  application  of  international  law. 

The  State  possesses  individuality  jure  suo  resulting  from  its  political  con- 
stitution as  a  sta^.  AH  peoples  who  by  virtue  of  their  will  and  freedom  con- 
stitute a  state  assume  thus,  jure  proprio,  the  character  of  persons  in  the  Magna 
civiUu.  In  effect,  as  soon  as  politically  constituted,  it  has  the  power  to  require 
of  all  other  states  the  respect  of  its  own  rights  and  of  all  that  belongs  to  it; 
it  may,  besides,  in  its  relations  with  other  states,  require  the  application  of 
international  law.  That  point  is  unquestioned,  and  even  most  authors  admit 
that  the  State  alone  must  be  oonsidmd  as  a  person  in  the  Magna  civitas. 

ENTEBNATIONAL  BIGHTS  OF  THE  STATE 

69.  Every  state  having  some  form  of  political  constitution  and 
a  government  capable  of  entering  into  political  relations  with 
other  states  and  of  "assuming  responsibility  for  its  acts,  has  the 
right  in  its  relations  with  other  states  to  be  considered  as  politi- 
cally constituted. 

International  law  need  not  be  concerned  with  the  legitimacy  of  the  ood- 
Btituted  powers,  in  contrast  with  constitutional  law  which  admits  of  the  study 
of  these  same  powers  according  to  internal  law,  and  consequently,  the  ezamina- 
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tion  of  thdr  legtitimacy.  Qui  de  facto  regit  is  oonsidered  as  sovereign  in  inter- 
national society.  Consequently,  international  law  must  apply  to  states  as 
they  are  and  as  history  has  made  them. 

60.  Every  state  which  is  considered  as  politically  constituted,  is 
entitled  to  assume  jure  suo  the  status  of  a  person,  independently 
of  the  formality  of  recognition  (compare  rule  168)  and  may  require 
in  its  relations  with  other  states  the  application  of  international 
law. 

61.  Every  state  politically  constituted  must  be  considered  ipso 
jure  ipsoque  facto  as  possessed  of  all  the  rights  which  ought  to  be 
considered  as  its  rational  rights  and  of  the  ability  to  assume  in- 
ternational obligations  in  its  relations  with  other  states. 

62.  The  rational  international  rights  which  every  state  possesses 
are  those  which  by  reason  of  its  nature  as  an  institution  must  be 
considered  indispensable  in  order  that  it  may  exist,  with  its  neces- 
sary characteristics.    These  are: 

a.  The  right  of  autonomy,  independence  and  liberty; 
6.  The  right  of  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction; 

c.  The  right  to  legal  equality; 

d.  The  right  of  representation. 

63.  The  rational  rights  of  the  State  must  be  considered  as  ab- 
solute, inalienable  and  intangible. 

64.  Every  state  admitted  into  relationship  with  another  state 
must  be  considered  as  being  so  admitted  with  t^e  enjoyment  of 
its  rational  international  rights,  and  it  may  ipso  jure  exercise  the 
said  rights  without  any  authorization  from  the  sovereign  of  the 
state. 

66.  No  limitation  upon  the  enjo3mient  and  exercise  of  the  ra- 
tional rights  of  the  State  can  exist  except  by  virtue  of  a  general 
treaty  subscribed  and  ratified  by  the  State,  or  of  a  special  treaty 
concluded  and  ratified  by  two  states,  or  of  the  constitutional  law 
of  both  countries. 

No  limitation  of  the  said  rights  can  be  based  on  analogy  or  in- 
duction (Cf.  rule  42). 

The  two  rules  set  forth  are  based  on  the  just  idea  that  every  state  is  free  to 
enter  into  relations  with  another  state,  but  that,  being  unable  at  its  own 
volition  to  concede  or  deny  that  such  state  is  a  jure  propria  person  of  the 
Magna  civitaa,  it  cannot  decide  arbitrarily  whether  that  state  may  or  may  not 
enjoy  its  rational  international  rights,  that  is  to  say,  those  which  are  its  own 
as  a  state  according  to  international  law  (see  Fiore,  ConsuUatione  tra  la  Qrecia 
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6  la  Romania,  sucoessione  Zappa,  Rome;  DeiJa  peraondlUd  giwrtdiea  dei  carpi 
mordU  e  della  persanalUd  giuridica  dello  SUUo  a  VirUemo  e  aWesten;  QuestUnd 
di  DiriUo,  Tuiin,  Unione  Tip.-Editrice). 

MAN  IS  A   PEB80N 

66.  Man  must  be  considered  as  a  person  of  the  Magna  civitas; 
as  such  he  is  a  subject  of  law  in  his  relations  with  international 
law. 

Man  is  the  natural  person.  He  is  bom  and  exists  according  to  natural  law 
with  his  own  individuality  and  is  endowed  with  liberty  and  the  capacity  to 
maintain  legal  relations  with  other  persons. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  human  individuality  and  the  rational 
rights  which  belong  to  man  as  such  exist  as  well  in  his  relations  with  civil 
society  as  in  his  relations  with  both  political  and  international  society.  Man 
must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  law  in  so  far  as  all  the  relations 
he  may  establidi  by  reason  of  his  liberty  and  activity  are  concerned. 

As  regards  civil  society,  he  must  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  private  rights 
even  when  he  has  not  the  status  of  citizenship  in  a  particular  state.  As  r^;ards 
political  society,  when  he  belongs  to  it  as  a  citizen,  he  must  be  considered  as  a 
subject  of  those  private  and  public  rights  which  rest  upon  citizenship.  As 
regards  international  society,  since  his  individuality  in  his  relations  with 
mankind,  far  from  being  lost  like  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean,  subsists  with  his 
personality  and  all  the  rights  which  are  his  in  accordance  with  rational  law,  he 
must  be  considered  as  a  subject  of  the  international  rights  which  are  based  on 
rational  law.  Therefore,  he  may  claim  the  application  of  international  law 
and  the  respect  of  what  we  call  the  international  rights  of  human  personality 
in  his  relations  with  mankind,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  relations  which,  by  reason 
of  his  liberty  and  activity,  he  may  establish  with  other  men  living  in  the 
Magna  CwUas  and  with  the  various  states  belonging  to  international  society. 

Would  any  one  venture  by  any  chance  to  maintain  that  the  man  who  is  not 
a  citizen  of  a  particular  state,  whatever  his  race  or  color  or  whether  he  be  civ- 
ilized or  not,  may  within  international  society  be  considered  as  a  material  thing, 
incapable  of  being  a  subject  of  rights?  That,  independently  of  treaties,  man 
cannot  require  respect  for  the  rights  of  his  human  personality,  those  rights 
which  belong  to  him  as  a  man  according  to  rational  law? 

If  that  cannot  be  reasonably  maintained,  can  it  be  denied  that  man,  as  such, 
must  be  deemed  a  subject  of  the  international  rights  arising  out  of  his  nature 
as  a  human  being? 

We  know  very  well  that  our  theory  is  received  with  some  distrust,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  authors  consider  as  international  rights  only  those  belonging 
to  states  in  their  relations  with  other  states  and  which  have  been  recognized 
and  consecrated  by  treaties.  It  is  said,  in  order  to  combat  our  opinion,  that 
man  has  neither  the  power  to  conclude  a  treaty  nor  to  assume  an  international 
obligation.  But  to  such  criticism  we  answer  that  we  never  meant  to  claim  that 
man  could  be  the  subject  of  the  international  rights  which  belong  to  states 
alone  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 

In  their  respective  relations  with  the  Magna  cmUu,  the  status  and  per- 
sonality of  the  State  is  one  thing,  the  status  and  personality  of  man,  another. 
That  is  why  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  international  rights  which  they 
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respectively  possess  must  differ  substaniiaUy,  as  well  as  their  ability  to  act 
and  bind  themselves  mutually.  Accordingly,  it  may  be  said  with  reason  that 
only  a  state  may  conclude  a  treaty  and  assume  an  international  obligati(Hi. 
This  is  based  on  the  just  principle  that  eveiy  international  obligation  has  the 
nature  and  character  of  a  public  and  political  obh'gation  and  that  the  St^te 
alone  has  the  necessary  capacity  to  contract  it,  because  it  alone  is  a  political 
and  public  institution.  Man,  as  we  shall  note  in  Book  II,  has  not  the  capacity 
to  assume  an  international  obligation  and  cannot  claim  the  enjoyment  in  the 
Magna  ewUas  of  the  rights  appertaining  to  the  State.  We  hold,  however, 
that  he  may  require  the  respect  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  based  on 
human  nature.  That  is,  in  that  respect  he  must  be  considered  jure  sno  as  a 
subject  of  international  rights. 

The  theory  which  we  have  always  sustained,  previously  set  forth  by  Heffter 
(Le  droU  inlematumal  de  VEurope)  and  criticised  by  his  annotator  Geffcken 
({  14,  note  2  and  §  58),  has  been  admitted  by  Chr6tien.  It  has  also  been 
admitted  by  Bonfils  in  his  important  work,  Le  droit  inlemalional  ptibUc,  §  157. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  other  courageous  champions  will  be  found  and  that, 
just  as  the  rights  of  human  personality  with  regard  to  internal  public  law  have 
been  successfully  vindicated  by  proclaiming  the  rights  of  man  in  the  political 
constitutions  of  all  civilized  countries,  so  the  international  rights  of  man  as 
r^ards  international  law  will  be  finally  proclaimed. 

We  find  in  an  important  international  document  of  our  time  facts  tending 
to  corroborate  us.  Article  40  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13, 1878,  prescribes 
that,  until  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  between  Turkey  and  Servia,  Servian 
subjects  must  be  treated  in  accordance  vnth  the  general  principles  of  international 
law.  Thus,  it  was  admitted  that  man  may  find  the  basis  of  his  rights  in  inter- 
national law. 


INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

67.  The  international  rational  rights  of  man  are  those  which 
belong  to  him  as  a  man.  They  constitute  the  international  rights 
of  the  human  personality.    They  are  mainly: 

a.  The  right  of  liberty  and  personal  inviolability; 

b.  The  right  to  choose  citizenship  in  a  certain  state,  to  renounce 
the  one  acquired  and  to  select  another; 

c.  The  right  to  emigrate; 

d.  The  right  of  unhampered  activity  and  international  trade; 
6.  The  right  to  own  property; 

/.  The  righj  to  freedom  of  thought; 

68.  No  man  can  claim  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  his  ra- 
tional rights  unless  he  abides  by  the  laws  of  the  country  in  which 
be  expects  to  enjoy  and  exercise  such  rights. 

69.  The  positive  international  rights  of  man  are  those  he  may 
enjoy  as  a  citizen  of  the  state  by  reason  of  the  treaties  concluded 
between  that  state  and  other  states. 
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Every  individual  may  claim  the  right  to  enjoy  in  international  relations  all 
the  rights,  advantages  and  privileges  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  treaties  be- 
tween two  states,  are  reserved  for  their  respective  citizens.  Thus,  for  instance, 
the  right  of  authors  of  literary  or  artistic  works  to  request  and  obtain  the  pro- 
tection of  their  works,  belongs  exclusively  to  citizens  of  the  states  which  have 
signed  the  convention  of  the  international  copyright  union,  or  adhered  thereto. 
Private  rights  granted  to  the  respective  citizens  of  states  which  are  parties  to 
treaties  of  commerce,  capitulations  and  consular  conventions,  must  be  deduced 
in  like  manner. 

THE   CATHOLIC   CHURCH  IS  A  PERSON 

70.  The  Catholic  church  is  an  institution  constituted  as  a  re- 
sult of  freedom  of  thought  by  a  great  number  of  men  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  but  united  in  a  religious  association  by  the  bond  of 
a  common  faith  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Pope,  who 
maintains  the  unity  of  the  association  by  promulgating  the  dogma 
and  principles  of  its  belief,  and  by  providing  for  its  government 
without  resorting  to  coercive  measures. 

71*  The  Catholic  church  is  a  person  of  the  Magna  dvitas. 

The  Catholic  church,  taking  it  as  it  is,  as  time,  tradition  and  history  have 
made  it,  is  a  world  institution  admirable  by  reason  of  its  organization,  grad- 
ually cemented  by  the  work  of  twenty  centuries  and  preserved  by  the  most 
compact  and  well-disciplined  hierarchy  that  ever  existed.  It  has  as  such  its 
individuality  jure  siiOf  since  it  is  constituted  by  virtue  of  the  right  of  liberty 
of  conscience  which  belongs  to  every  man,  such  right  assuming  the  character 
of  a  collective  right  with  regard  to  all  the  believers  who  formed  the  Catholic 
church.  Moreover,  it  possesses  its  own  sphere  of  activity,  which  is  not  re- 
stricted to  the  territory  of  any  one  state,  but  is  exercised  over  aU  parts  of  the 
world  where  there  are  believers  united  in  religious  association  under  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  Pope  by  virtue  of  unity  of  faith,  discipline  and  worship. 
Since  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Catholic  church  is  in  fact  an  international  in- 
stitution, that  it  is  auch  jure  proprio  and  that  it  belongs  to  the  Magna  cimtaSf  it 
must,  therefore,  be  conceded  that  it  is  also  a  person  of  the  international  society. 

The  great  difficulty  which  lies  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  our  idea  is  the 
fact  that  the  Catholic  church  is  at  once  a  religious  association  exercising  its 
rights  within  the  state,  and  a  corporation  residkig  in  the  said  state,  by  reason 
of  which  it  falls  under  the  power  of  the  sovereign  and  must  obey  the  provisions 
of  public  territorial  law. 

It  is  truly  difficult  to  consider  the  Church  from  each  of  these  points  of 
view.  Consequently,  certain  publicists  such  as  Bluntschli  (rule  26,  Droit  int, 
codiJU),  Heffter-Geffcken  (Droit  intern.^  §  40),  T.  Martens  (Droit  intern.^  v.  I, 
p.  426),  Pradier-Fod^r^,  no.  81;  Bonfils  (Droit  intern,,  §  155),  have  held  that 
they  could  not  admit  that  the  Catholic  church  had  an  international  person- 
ality. They  stated  in  effect,  that  it  is  the  public  law  of  each  country  which 
determines  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Church  as  a  corporation;  that  it  is 
the  political  legislation  of  the  State  which  regulates  the  acts  of  the  Church 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  persons  designate  to  exercise  theii  ftmctions  as 
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ministere  of  the  Pope;  that,  in  subetanoe,  everything  is  regulated  by  con- 
eordats  when  there  are  any,  and  in  their  absence,  by  public  internal  law,  and 
that  nothing  belongs  to  the  domain  of  international  law.  Hence,  they  say, 
the  Church  has  no  international  personality. 

After  carefully  considering  every  side  of  the  question,  we,  on  the  contrary, 
deem  it  necessary  to  distinguish  the  Catholic  church  as  a  universal  institution 
from  that  church,  considered  as  an  association  and  corporation  existing  within 
the  state;  and  we  believe,  that  by  determining,  on  the  one  hand,  the  legal 
rights  and  faculties  which  belong  to  it  as  an  association  of  men  scattered  over 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  united  by  the  same  religious  belief  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  and  by  examining,  on  the  other  hand,  the  legal  rights  and 
powers  that  are  accorded  to  it  within  each  state  as  a  corporation,  one  may  ad- 
mit the  personality  of  the  Catholic  church  as  a  world  institution,  without  cur- 
tailing in  any  way  the  authority  of  public  internal  law  over  it. 

We  concede  that  public  internal  law  is  controlled  by  international  law, 
which  fixes  the  legal  sphere  within  which  the  absolute  autonomy  of  the  sov- 
ereignty of  every  state  can  be  admitted.  Therefore,  the  international  rights 
which  belong  to  persons  existing  in  the  Magna  eivitas  are  quite  different  from 
those  which  may  belong  to  them  in  their  relations  with  internal  law.  The  fun- 
damental question  is  always  the  same;  it  consists  in  establishing  whether  or 
not  a  being  or  entity  may  become  the  subject  of  international  rights.  Now,  we 
hold  that  the  Catholic  church,  as  a  world  institution,  must  be  considered  as  a 
subject  of  public  rights,  and  even,  under  the  circumstances,  of  private  rights, 
if  it  is  duiracterized  as  a  legal  person  under  the  terms  of  internal  law.  We 
concede,  therefore,  that  as  a  world  institution,  it  is  a  person  of  the  Magna 
cwUaSf  and  may  require  the  application  of  international  law;  and  that  as  a 
corporation,  it  has  the  same  status  as  any  association  existing  within  a  state, 
and  consequently  must  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  public  internal  law. 

Bonfils  agrees  with  the  opinion  that  international  personality  is  denied  the 
Catholic  church,  on  the  ground  that  pubUc  international  law  does  not  regulate 
the  relations  of  the  Catholic  church  with  states.  He  notes,  besides,  that  it  is 
public  internal  law,  which,  in  treating  the  Church  as  a  corporation  subject  to 
political  legislation,  determines  the  rights  and  privileges  that  are  accorded  to 
it,  as  well  as  the  restrictions  it  must  suffer  as  a  corporation. 

We  grant  that,  in  general,  international  rights  cannot  be  accorded  to  persons 
unless  they  are  subject  to  international  law;  but  that  such  rights  must  be 
declared  and  regulated  whenever,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  natural 
justice,  such  rights  are  conceded  to  them. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  great  republic  called  humanity  or  mankind,  the 
Catholic  church  exists  as  a  world  institution,  and  as  such,  has  its  own  in- 
dividuality independently  of  territorial  law.  It  is  also  certain  that  its  followers, 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  world,  by  reason  of  the  right  of  religious  Uberty, 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  their  supreme  head.  Now,  the  ensemble 
of  the  indispensable  conditions  required,  according  to  principles  of  justice,  in 
order  that  such  a  world  institution  may  exist,  constitutes  the  international 
rights  of  the  CathoUc  church  as  a  world  institution,  in  so  far  as  these  rights  do 
not  arise  from  internal  law,  but  belong  to  the  Catholic  church  jure  sno  with 
regard  to  all  states,  and  are  based  on  the  higher  principles  which  must  govern 
international  society. 

Objections  are  raised  that  political  law  is  the  only  basis  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Catholic  church  and  the  whole  matter,  it  is  argued,  is  merely  a 
question  of  public  internal  law.    With  this  we  cannot  agree  at  all. 
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Let  us  study  carefully  the  history  of  the  occupation  and  annexation  of  Rome 
and  of  the  Pontifical  states  by  Itedy.  Such  occupation  and  annexation  have, 
with  reason,  been  considered  as  questions  of  public  internal  law.  Italy  was 
able  on  that  occasion  to  suppress  religious  corporations,  to  subject  the  Church 
to  its  internal  laws  so  far  as  the  acquisition  of  property  is  concerned,  to  r^^ 
late  the  exercise  of  worship,  to  subject  the  ministers  of  worship  to  the  authority 
of  civil  and  penal  laws  even  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their  calling,  and  no 
one  had  or  will  have  the  right  to  interfere  with  such  measures,  which  are  fully 
within  the  domain  of  the  internal  public  law  of  Italy.  But  in  occupying  Rome, 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  Italy  to  interfere  with  the  independence  of 
the  Pope,  to  prevent  or  restrict  the  exercise  of  his  supreme  power  as  head  of 
the  Church,  to  prohibit  or  hinder  the  convening  in  Rome  of  councils  or  synods, 
to  obstruct  the  free  intercourse  of  the  Holy  See  with  Catholics  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  to  forbid  these  Catholics  coming  to  Rome  to  recognise 
the  Pope  as  their  supreme  head,  and  finally  to  deny  the  Pope  the  right  of 
representation  in  his  relations  with  foreign  governments  wishing  to  maintain 
diplomatic  relations  with  him? 

Can  these  questions  in  any  way  be  considered  as  within  the  domain  of  public 
inteniallaw? 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  the  suppression  of  concordats,  the  separation 
of  Church  and  State  and  the  suppression  of  certain  privil^^es  have  been 
considered  as  within  the  domain  of  public  internal  law;  but  could  it  ever  be 
possible  to  regard  as  within  the  domain  of  this  law  the  denial  of  the  right  of 
religious  belief  for  Christians,  the  massacre  of  Christians  and  their  persecution 
by  infidels  aroused  by  religious  fanaticism?  Can  it  be  held  that  attacks  upon 
the  natural  rights  of  the  Church  and  its  members  must  be  treated  with  in- 
difference by  international  law,  because  it  does  not  regulate  the  relations  of 
the  Catholic  church  with  the  various  states? 

Histoxy  points  to  the  contrary.  The  worthy  idea  of  Cavour,  the  free 
Church  in  the  free  State,  the  diplomatic  note  of  Viscount  Venosta  informing 
the  Catholic  world  that  Italy  in  occupying  Rome  intended  carefully  to  respect 
the  independence  of  the  Pope  and  the  Church,  the  law  of  May  19,  1871,  pro- 
claiming and  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  the  Papacy  in  its  relations  wiUi  the 
international  association  of  Catholics  and  with  the  Italian  State, — everything, 
so  to  speak,  tends  to  prove  that  the  Church,  as  a  world  institution,  must  be 
endowed  with  certain  rights,  independent  and  quite  distinct  from  those  which 
it  possesses  as  a  corporation  and  religious  association  in  its  relations  with  each 
particular  state,  for  the  latter  must  be  governed  by  public  internal  law. 

To  conclude,  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  a  world  institution,  should  be 
considered  as  a  subject  of  international  rights — ^which  we  shaU  indicate  pres- 
ently-^and  is  consequently,  as  such,  a  person  of  the  Magna  civitas.  It  is 
therefore  evident  that  in  regard  to  the  rights  we  caU  international  rights,  the 
Catholic  church  may  daim  the  application  of  international  law  and  the 
ooUeotive  legal  protection  of  civilized  states. 

72.  Every  Church  may  be  regarded  as  a  person  of  the  Magna 
cmtaa  when,  considering  its  constitution  and  organization,  it 
actually  occupies  the  position  of  an  international  or  world  insti- 
tution. 

International  law  must,  in  principle,  protect  the  right  of  freedom  of  con- 
science both  as  a  r^t  of  man  and  as  a  collective  right.   It  must,  therefore,  safe- 
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guard  the  freedom  of  religious  association  and  faith.  Nevertheless,  in  order  that 
a  Church  may  assume  the  condition  of  a  person  in  the  Magna  ewitas,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  it  be  a  world  institution.  It  must,  therefore,  comprise  a  great 
number  of  followers  scattered  all  over  the  world  and  associated  by  reason  of 
their  common  belief  and,  finally,  organized  under  the  authority  of  a  chief 
who  effectively  exercises  over  them  his  supreme  power  through  the  clergy  and 
religious  hierarchy. 


INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

73.  The  international  rights  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  are 
those  which  belong  to  it  as  a  spiritual  and  world  institution.  They 
are: 

a.  The  right  of  independence  in  regard  to  its  constitution  and 

organization; 
6.  The  right  to  liberty  of  government  in  the  sphere  of  its  purpose 

as  a  spiritual  institution; 

c.  The  right  of  the  Pope  to  maintain  free  and  reciprocal  inter- 

course with  all  persons  forming  the  hierarchy  and  with  the 
followers  of  the  Church; 

d.  The  right  of  representation; 

e.  The  inviolability  of  the  Pope  as  the  spiritual  head  of  the  re- 

ligious association. 

74.  The  Church  cannot  be  assunilated  to  a  state,  nor  claim  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  belonging  to  a  state  as  such.  Neither  can 
it  claim  for  its  supreme  head  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives which,  according  to  international  law,  belong  to  the  ruler 
of  the  State  considered  as  a  political  institution. 

76.  The  Church,  which,  as  a  spiritual  world  institution,  is  an 
international  person,  cannot  claim  any  territorial  domain  on  the 
pretext  that  such  domain  is  indispensable  to  its  independence,  nor 
the  enjoyment  of  any  right  whatever  based  on  territorial  sovereignty 
or  ordinaiy  jurisdiction  which  implies  the  exercise  of  temporal  and 
political  power. 

The  international  rights  to  be  assigned  to  the  Church  are  those,  we  believe, 
which,  considering  its  nature  as  a  spiritual  world  institution,  are  indispensable 
to  it  in  enabling  it  to  exist  as  sudi  and  to  attain  its  ultimate  purpose.  Its 
primordial  and  fundamental  right  is  independence;  but  in  order  to  insure  for 
that  right  a  finn  legal  basis,  there  is  no  need  of  political  independence,  terri- 
torial power,  ordinary  jurisdiction,  the  right  of  imperium  or  finally,  coercive 
power.  The  whole  thing  is  summed  up  in  the  perfect  freedom  of  promulgating 
the  dogma  and  principles  of  the  faith,  by  bringing  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
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the  individuab  who  wish  freely  and  spontaneouflly  to  reoQgnue  them.  Con- 
sequently there  cannot  be  anything  in  common  between  the  rights  of  the  State 
and  those  of  the  Church,  between  the  rights  of  a  poUtioai  sovereign  and  those 
of  the  Pope.  The  sovereign  exercises  his  power  over  the  persons  in  his  terri- 
toiy ;  he  must  be  invested  with  coercive  power  so  as  to  fulfil  his  mission,  which 
consists  in  providing  for  the  unhampered  development  of  freedom  and  ac- 
tivity of  every  one  in  his  own  legal  sphere.  The  head  of  the  Church  does  not 
exercise  his  supreme  power  within  certain  territorial  limits,  but  extends  it  all 
over  the  world.  His  subjects  are  souls,  and  his  function  consists  in  promul- 
gating principles  of  faith  without  resorting  to  coercive  measures.  Conse- 
quently, it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Pope  exercises  any  territorial  and  temporal 
power,  or  claims  any  of  the  rights  belonging  to  the  sovereign  of  the  State  as 
head  of  a  political  institution. 

In  considering  the  Catholic  church  as  a  person  of  the  Magna  civUas,  we 
assign  to  it  the  rights  which  we  believe  are  its  international  rights.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  aUow  it  the  power  to  acquire  international  rights,  as  a  state 
does,  by  means  of  treaties.  In  fact,  concordats  are  acts  of  public  internal 
law,  on  which  international  rights  cannot  be  based. 

We  find  the  solemn  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the 
Italian  law  of  May  13,  1871,  promulgated  with  a  view  to  proclaiming  them 
before  the  whole  world.  Those  who  deny  international  personality  to  the 
Church  should  consider  that  if  the  Holy  See  were  to  reside  outside  of  Rome, 
it  would  be  incumbent  upon  the  sovereign  of  the  state  in  which  the  Pope 
might  reside,  to  do  spontaneously  what  Italy  has  done,  namely,  to  proclahn 
and  guarantee  the  international  rights  of  the  Church.  Otherwise,  by  virtue 
of  the  principles  of  international  law,  the  power  to  insure  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  international  rights  of  the  Holy  See  would  reside  in  states 
having  Catholic  interests  to  protect,  especially  in  those  professing  the 
Catholic  faith. 

76.  The  Church  cannot  possess  dejure  the  right  to  acquire  prop- 
erty or  to  be  considered  as  a  universal  juridical  person:  it  may 
enjoy  such  a  right  only  by  express  grant  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment. In  such  a  case,  it  may  be  deemed  a  juridical  person  within 
the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  State  and  must  conform  to  the 
territorial  law  as  r^ards  the  acquisition  and  exercise  of  any  prop- 
erty right. 

Certain  authors  who  do  not  recognize  the  distinction  between  the  position 
of  the  Church  as  a  person  of  the  Magna  civitaa  and  that  of  a  juridical  person, 
combat  our  theory,  clauning  that  the  Church  cannot  be  a  universal  juridical 
person. 

That  is,  for  instance,  the  contention  of  Professor  Scaduto.  However,  far 
from  ever  having  asserted  it,  we  have  denied  that  the  Church  could  be  an 
international  juridical  person.  See  Fiore,  Diritto  internazionale  pubblioo,  3d 
and  4th  ed.,  vol.  I,  Dei  dmUi  inkmaeionali  della  Chiesa;  Id.,  Diritto  inter- 
naxionale  codificato,  1st  ed.,  1890,  rule  31,  note,  and  2d  ed.,  rule  37,  note, 
pages  81-82;  3d  ed.,  rule  37;  4th  ed.,  rule  71,  pages  120-121,  and  the  present 
note. 
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INDBPSNBBNT  TRIBES 

7T.  Every  independent  tribe,  which  has  its  own  oi^nization  and 
recognizes  the  authority  of  a  supreme  chief  who  rules  it  and  re- 
spects the  fundamental  principles  of  international  law,  must  be 
considered  a  person  of  the  Magna  civiUis. 

78.  International  law  should  be  applied  to  independent  tribes 
within  the  limits  determined  by  rules  46  and  47. 

Independent  tribes  are  those  which  inhabit  a  certain  definite  region  and 
have  a  certain  form  of  political  constitution  according  to  their  written  statutes 
and  common  law.  Each  of  them  usually  has  a  chief,  hereditary  or  elected  by 
the  people.  He  himself  appoints  the  subordinate  chiefs,  over  whom  he  exer- 
dses  supreme  authority,  having  the  power  to  depose  them  or  to  call  upon  them 
to  give  account  d  their  duties  and  to  punish  them,  or  to  decide  disputes  arising 
among  them. 

When  tribes  have  a  more  or  less  perfect  political  organization,  international 
pereon^ty  should  not  be  denied  them,  although  they  cannot  be  assimilated 
to  a  state.  It  must  be  conceded,  of  course,  that  international  law  should  be 
Implied  to  them  in  varying  degrees  to  accord  with  historical  exigencies;  but 
they  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  legal  conmiunity  as  claimed  by  certain 
authors  who  wish  to  make  legitimate  certain  usages,  especially  the  conquest 
of  the  territories  of  those  peoples,  under  the  pretext  that  uncivilized  indo- 
pendent  tribes  do  not  belong  to  international  society.  It  must  certainly  be 
recognized  that  there'  are  civilized,  uncivilized  and  barbarian  nations  in  the 
worid.  We  believe  that  th^  should  aU  be  subject  to  the  superior  authority 
of  international  law,  althoui^  we  admit  that  it  cannot  be  identical  for  each 
of  them,  but  must  be  modified  as  needed  to  conform  to  historical  and  moral 
eadgeiicies. 


INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  INDEPENDENT  TRIBES 

79.  Every  tribe  organized  according  to  its  own  law,  having  any 
form  of  government  capable  of  commanding  the  respect  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  international  law,  may  require  that  in 
its  de  facto  relations  established  with  civilized  states,  international 
law  may  be  applied  with  the  limitations  justified  by  its  historical 
and  moral  status. 

80.  The  violent  conquest  of  an  independent  tribe  must  be 
deemed  a  veritable  violation  of  the  common  law  of  humanity. 

Independent  tribes  cannot  be  considered  as  outside  the  law  of  humanity. 
It  can  only  be  said  that  they  cannot  require  the  full  application  of  international 
kw,  as  is  the  case  with  civilized  states. 
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LEGAL  BNtItUgB 


81.  The  status  of  a  person  in  international  society  may  be 
claimed  by  l^al  entities  personified  by  reason  of  a  well-defined 
purpose  of  international  interest.  This  status  is  limited  to  the 
states  which  have  rec(^nized  them  as  persons  and  given  them  the 
right  to  acquire  certain  privileges,  which  they  must  exercise  and 
enjoy  in  order  to  fulfill  the  international  mission  for  which  they 
were  created. 

82.  The  international  personality  of  l^al  entities  must,  in 
principle,  be  considered  as  limited  to  the  exercise  of  the  interna- 
tional rights  granted  to  them,  and  it  cannot  have  any  effect  on 
states  which  have  not  recognized  these  entities  as  international 
juridical  persons. 

The  condition  of  legal  peraons  according  to  international  law  is  similar  to 
that  of  legal  persons  under  the  civil  law.  T^e  individuality  of  these  two  classes 
of  persons  which,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere  (rule  56),  must  be  consid^^  as 
an  essential  condition  of  their  existence,  depends  on  the  personification  which 
proceeds  from  the  purpose  by  reason  of  which  legal  entities  that  are  not 
persons  jure  proprio,  acquire  personality.  Legal  persons  must  be  considered 
individualized  in  consequence  of  a  legal  fiction  and  become  persons  by  virtue 
of  the  act  granting  them  the  capacity  to  operate,  to  bind  themselves  and  to 
be  considered  the  subjects  of  rights. 

There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the  capacity  to  exercise  certain 
international  rights  was  conferred  on  certain  legal  entities,  by  the  consent  of 
states.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  German  confederation.  It  is  also  the  case 
with  the  International  Congo  Association,  which  prior  to  its  being  incorporated 
with  Belgium,  was  recognized  by  Germany,  AustriarHungary,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Spain,  the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the  Netherlands, 
Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway.  (See  Nouveau  RecueU  gMnddes 
traiUSf  continuation  of  Martens,  by  Jules  Hopf,  2d  ser.,  v.  X,  1885,  and  the 
important  work  of  Catellani',  Le  ooionie  e  la  Confederema  di  BerUno,  chap.  VUI, 
AwocUmont  intemazionaU  del  Congo,  p.  499.) 


TITLE  II 

PERSONS  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW  AND  THEIR  RIGHTS 

83.  Groups  of  men  united  by  a  common  cause,  reason  or  purpose, 
so  far  as  they  interest  international  society  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights  and  the  development  of  their  activity,  constitute  beings 
which  must  be  considered  subject  to  international  law.    Such  are: 

a.  The  people; 

6.  The  nation — ^in  the  sense  of  a  nationality; 

c.  Uncivilized  tribes. 

THE  PEOPLE 

M*  Men  who  inhabit  the  same  territory,  live  under  the  same 
laws,  and  are  united  by  the  bond  of  common  civil,  economic,  social 
and  political  interests,  constitute  the  people. 

THE  NATION 

85.  The  nation  is  composed  of  people  of  the  same  origin  and 
race,  who  speak  the  same  language,  live  in  the  same  region,  and 
are  united  by  the  bond  of  common  traditions,  aspirations,  afifec- 
tions,  and  uniform  and  constant  moral  tendencies. 

UNCIVILIZED  TRIBES 

86.  An  uncivilized  tribe  is  composed  of  a  group  of  persons, 
formed  by  the  union  of  families.  It  lacks  a  definite  political  or- 
ganization and  has  neither  the  laws  nor  the  customs  of  civilized 
peoples. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATUS  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AND  OF  THE  NATION 

87.  The  people  and  the  nation  cannot  be  considered  as  persons 
of  the  Magna  dvitas.    They  cannot  claim  the  necessaiy  capacity 
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to  exercise  their  rights  and  assume  international  obligations  until 
they  have  succeeded  in  organizing  themselves  as  a  political  body 
and  constitute  an  independent  government. 

However,  as  groups  of  men,  while  exercising  their  collective 
rights,  which  may  be  of  international  concern,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered subject  to  international  law. 

The  distinctive  characteristic  of  a  person  is  individuality;  hence,  the  char- 
acteristics of  international  personality  are  individuality  independent  of  terri- 
torial law  and  a  sphere  of  activity  which  cannot  be  limited  to  the  boundaries 
of  any  one  state.  Consequently,  we  deny  the  character  of  international  person 
to  the  people  and  to  the  nation,  because  neither  one  possesses  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  international  activity  and  capacity.  The  bond  of  community 
capable  of  making  a  people  or  a  nation  of  a  group  of  men  is  not  sufficient  to 
give  them  the  capacity  to  act  in  the  Magna  cimUu  so  as  to  be  considered  as  a 
penon  of  the  international  society,  except  in  the  case  where  men,  thus  united, 
have  made  their  union  effective  by  the  adoption  of  a  certain  political  con- 
stitution; that  is  to  say,  by  establishing  a  government  personifying  and  repre- 
senting the  principle  of  their  union.  So  long  as  tiie  people  or  nation  do  not 
attain  that  result,  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  evolution  tending 
toward  personality.  So  they  must  be  considered  as  possesaing  certain  rights 
based  on  human  nature,  which  are  theirs  as  collective  beings.  In  reality, 
they  are  not  actually  persons,  but  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  expression) 
they  are  persons  in  fieri,  persons  in  futuro.  The  people  and  the  nation  from 
the  point  of  view  of  international  law  seem  to  us  analogous  to  the  unborn 
child  in  ventre  ea  mhre  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  civil  law. 

88.  The  international  status  of  the  people  and  of  nations  is 
essentially  different  and  distinct  from  the  condition  of  the  State 
(Cf.  rules  57  e^seg.). 


INTERNATIONAL  BIGHTS  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

89.  People  who  intend  to  establish  or  modify  their  political 
constitution,  have  the  right  to  expect,  so  far  as  everything  per- 
taining to  their  internal  life  is  concerned,  no  interference  from 
foreign  governments. 

90.  The  acts  of  a  revolutionary  faction,  engaging  in  hostilities 
to  settle  a  question  of  public  moment,  must  be  governed,  as  re- 
gards any  domestic  conditions,  by  the  public  law  of  the  State,  and 
as  r^ards  any  external  effects  and  relations,  by  international  law. 

91.  When  a  government  constituted  by  the  people  as  a  result 
of  a  revolution,  is  found  to  be  possessed  of  rights  of  sovereignty, 
it  must  be  admitted  by  other  states  to  be  legally  constituted. 
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Such  a  government  may  demand  that  its  relations  with  foreign 
powers  be  r^ulated  by  international  law. 

Aooording  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  he  is  sovereign  qui  de  facto 
reffU,  The  legality  or  illegality  of  a  constituted  government  is  a  question  of 
internal  public  law.  Even  when  a  government  constituted  in  evident  violation 
of  the  principles  of  common  law  succeeds  in  establishing  itself,  it  may  in  its  re- 
lations with  other  states,  invoke  the  application  of  international  law. 

INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OP  NATIONALITIES 

92.  Populations  which  fulfill  the  requirements  necessary  to 
make  them  a  nation,  have  chiefly  the  right  to  unite  with  one 
another  as  a  political  body  and  to  constitute  a  State. 

93.  No  sovereign,  on  the  basis  of  treaties,  dynastic  interests  or 
prescription,  can  properly  maintain  the  right  to  set  bounds  to  the 
liberty  of  people  of  the  same  nationality  who  wish  to  unite  politi- 
cally in  conformity  with  their  national  aspirations. 

94.  International  law  should  protect  the  formation  of  national 
states,  safeguard  the  rights  of  people  of  the  same  nationality  and 
should  see  that  the  national  aspirations  spontaneously  and  con- 
stantly asserted  are  not  repressed  by  deception  or  force. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  legal  organization  of  international 
society  and  to  eliminate  several  causes  of  internal  struggles,  it  is 
especially  advisable  to  favor  the  formation  of  national  states. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATUS  OF  BARBAROUS  POPULATIONS 

95.  Barbaric  people^  even  when  they  settle  in  a  territory  where 
they  live  as  they  please  and  recognize  the  authority  of  their  chief, 
cannot  be  considered  as  persons  of  the  Magna  civitas;  yet,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  de  facto  relations  which  may  be  established  be- 
tween them  and  states,  they  may  invoke  the  application  of  in- 
ternational law  within  the  just  limitations  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances and  by  their  status. 

96.  Nomadic  peoples  who  have  no  form  whatever  of  political 
organization  and  who  live  in  their  own  way  on  the  territory  they 
occupy,  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  international  law,  in  so 
far  as  it  protects  the  rights  of  human  personality. 

In  applying  this  rule,  we  must  admit  that  people  occupying  certain  r^ons, 
such  as  the  Azab  shepherds  who  till  the  ground  and  hunt,  cannot  be  unjustly 
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treated  and  ruthlessly  deprived  of  their  lands.  Internationa]  law  must  be 
applied  to  them  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  justice,  by  observing 
the  general  duties  resulting  from  the  obligation  to  respect  the  ri^ts  of  man 
and  of  human  personality. 


INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  BARBAROUS  TRIBES 

97.  Barbarous  tribes,  living  in  their  own  way,  may  always,  in 
their  relations  with  civilized  states,  require  the  respect  of  the 
international  rights  of  the  human  personality,  which  are  theirs. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  lawful  for  Christian  and  civilized  states  to 
consider  barbaric  and  uncivilized  tribes  as  outside  of  the  law  of 
humanity. 

98.  Barbarous  tribes  have  the  right*  to  retain  the  land  they  ac- 
tually occupy  and  the  right  not  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  violence  or 
without  their  consent,  in  open  defiance  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  international  law. 

At  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  where  the  final  act  relating  to  the  occupation 
and  civilization  of  the  African  regions  was  drawn  up,  Mr.  John  A.  KEUspn, 
delegate  of  the  United  States,  spoke  as  follows  at  the  session  of  January  31, 
1885:  "International  law  constantly  follows  a  course  which  leads  to  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  indigenous  races  to  provide  for  themselves  and 
their  hereditary  property.  In  conformity  with  this  principle,  my  government 
would  wUlingly  submit  to  a  broader  rule  based  on  a  principle  which  would 
aim  at  the  voluntary  assent  of  the  natives  whose  country  is  taken  possession  of, 
whenever  they  have  not  provoked  an  aggressive  act." 

99.  The  right  to  occupy  land  which  is  of  no  use  to  the  savages 
cannot  be  denied  to  civilized  states;  but  it  is  incumbent  upon  them 
to  effect  such  occupation  by  the  emplo3anent  of  means  least  in- 
jurious to  the  savages  from  whom  the  useless  land  is  taken. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  earth  is  in  general  designed  to 
serve  the  needs  of  everyone  and  that  it  is  not  pennissible  that  savages  who  are 
unable  to  derive  any  profit  from  natural  products  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
sources  of  wealth  unproductive,  leaving  ijie  ground  uncultivated.  See  Fiore, 
Diritto  irUernazUmale  pvbbHcOf  4th  ed.,  §  867. 


JURISTIC  PERSONS 

100.  Juristic  persons  are  akin  to  natural  persons  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rights  assigned  to  them  under  the  law  of  the  state  which  recog- 
nizes them.  They  cannot  for  this  reason  exercise  their  rights  in  an- 
other state  unless  they  have  legally  been  recognized  there. 
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This  rule  applies  to  juristic  penons  or  corporations  proper,  formed  from  all 
daases  of  associations  of  men,  property  or  purposes,  to  which  the  sovereign 
of  the  State  has  granted  personality  and  the  capacity  to  exercise  the  rights 
considered  necessary  to  the  realisation  of  their  social  usefulness,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  the  association.  Even  when,  in  order  to  attain  that  end,  it  may  be 
of  general  interest  that  the  legal  entities  extend  their  sphere  of  activity  to 
foreign  countries,  they  cannot  do  so  without  the  authorisation  of  the  sovereign 
of  the  foreign  state,  granted  to  them  in  the  form  of  recognition  or  otherwise. 
What  we  have  said  of  the  nation,  people  and  uncivilized  people  cannot  be 
applied  to  legal  entities.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  former,  the  bond  of 
union  is  based  on  human  nature  and  finds  its  efficient  cause  in  natural  factors. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  legal  entities,  this  bond  results  from  their  pur- 
pose, in  consideration  of  which  the  government  has  given  them  the  right  to  be 
the  subjects  of  law.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  such  persons  cannot  dejure  ex- 
tend their  sphere  of  activity  into  foreign  countries  without  the  previous  authori- 
zation of  the  sovereigns  of  those  states.  Cf .  Fiore,  Diritto  intemazion.  privato, 
4th  ed.,  vol.  I,  parte  speciale,  Cap.  II f—ConsuUazione  suUa  controversia  fra  la 
Grecia  e  la  Roimmia,  Stuxesnone  Zappa. — DeUa  penanalUd  giuridiea  dei  corpi 
marali,  Extract'from  Giurisprud/enga  Italianaf  vol.  XLVI-XLVII. 


*. 


TITLE  III 

POLITICAL  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  STATE  WITH 
,    REGARD  TO  PERSONALITY 

101.  The  political  constitution  of  the  State  and  its  modifications 
should  be  considered  as  matters  subject  to  public  internal  law.  Yet 
the  political  constitution,  in  so  far  as  it  establishes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  State  and  regulates  the  form  of  political  organization,  exer- 
cises its  influence  on  the  international  personality  of  the  State 
where  the  exercise  of  the  international  rights  of  the  State  is  con- 
cerned. 

SmPLE  STATB 

102.  Every  political  organization  having,  according  to  its 
constitution,  a  single  undivided  and  permanent  central  power, 
assigned  to  a  ruler  invested  with  the  right  to  represent  the  State 
and  to  contract  international  obligations  in  its  name,  is  called  a 
simple  State.  A  state  so  organized  has  without  doubt  a  dngle 
international  personality. 

France,  Italy,  Russia  and  Spain  are  simple  states. 


COMPOUND  STATE 

103.  A  compound  state  is  one  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
states  which  have,  by  virtue  of  a  constitutional  agreement,  es- 
tablished a  central  power,  which  exercises  sovereign  functions  in 
their  behalf,  represents  them  in  their  relations  with  other  states 
and  is  empowered  to  contract  international  obligations  in  their 
name  and  to  protect  their  rights  and  interests  in  their  relations 
with  other  states. 

A  compound  state  may  present  different  forms  of  structure: 
federal  union,  real  union,  personal  union,  or  confederation. 
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VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  A  COMPOUND  STATE 

lOl.  A  compound  state  may  assume  the  form  of  united  stateSi 
incorporate  states,  federated  states,  federal  .empire,  or  real  union, 
whenever  a  central  power  representing  the  union  of  states  is  es- 
tablished. Whenever  united  states  give  a  unitary  form  to  their 
union,  their  international  personality  must  be  considered  as  single 
or  sole. 

The  structure  of  states  under  the  authority  of  a  oommon  sovereign  is  ca- 
pable of  various  forms.  One  of  these  forms  is  represented  by  the  union  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  that  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  llus  is  the  result  of 
the  submission  of  independent  states  to  the  authority  of  a  central  power, 
superior  and  sovereign,  not  only  as  regards  its  powers  with  respect  to  the 
associated  states  or  cantons,  but  particularly  in  its  relations  with  foreign 
governments.  Consequently,  the  sovereign  of  the  union  has  the  power  to 
negotiate  and  conclude  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce  in  conformity  with 
the  rules  established  by  the  constitutional  law;  to  declare  war  and  conclude 
treaties  of  peace;  to  accredit  and  receive  diplomatic  agents;  to  exercise  all  the 
international  rights  belonging  to  each  state  and  to  assume  international 
obligations.    This  sort  of  union  is  called  "federal  State.'' 

Another  form  of  union  is  called  real  or  incorporate.  This  is  the  result  of 
the  union  of  two  or  more  states,  which  preserve  their  own  individuality  in 
matters  of  public  internal  law,  but  at  the  same  time,  recognize  a  single  sov- 
ereign power  charged  to  represent  them  in  international  relations,  to  exercise 
rights  against  and  to  contract  obligations  with  other  states. 

Sweden  and  Norway,  united  under  the  authority  of  a  single  ruler  by  virtue 
of  the  act  of  Charles  XIII  of  August  6,  1815,  each  had  its  own  government, 
its  special  legislation,  its  own  parliament  and  its  distinct  cabinet  ministers, 
so  that  while  each  preserved  its  individuality  in  its  internal  relations,  they 
were  represented  in  the  exercise  of  international  rights  by  a  single  sovereign 
power.  In  effect,  the  power  to  conclude  treaties,  to  receive  and  accredit 
diplomatic  agents  and  to  regulate  aU  affairs  of  common  interest  in  the  relations 
of  the  two  states  with  foreign  countries  was  exclusively  granted  to  the  King  of 
Sweden.  That  union,  which  had  the  characteristics  of  a  real  union,  has  ceased 
to  exist  owing  to  the  separation  of  these  two  countries  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1905.  In  like  manner,  the  union  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland 
(united  since  1707),  and  Ireland  (united  since  1801),  under  the  name  of  United 
IGngdom  of  Great  Britain,  is  an  instance  of  what  English  publidsts  call 
incorporaU  union. 

Another  example  of  imion  is  found  in  the  German  Empire.  It  also  has  the 
character  of  a  compound  state,  but  in  the  unitary  form,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  any  establishment  of  a  central  power,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  sovereign 
power  belonging  to  each  of  the  confederated  states.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  King 
of  Prussia  who  has  joined  the  imperial  crown  to  his  royal  crown,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  central  power  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  confederated  states. 
Therefore,  in  effect,  all  the  German  states,  great  and  small,  are  dependents  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  now  the  Emperor,  who  represents  all  the  stales  in  the 
German  Empire  and  exercises  in  their  name  all  international  rights.  Bavaria 
aloaei  for  certain  particular  interests,  has  retained  the  right  of  lotion.   With 
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that  exception,  sinoe  the  exercise  of  all  international  rights,  the  conclusion  of 
treaties,  declaration  of  war,  conclusion  of  peace  and  diplomatic  relations,  is 
assigned  to  the  Emperor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  international  personality 
of  aU  the  states  of  the  German  Empire  is  one. 

The  character  of  each  of  these  forms  of  union  is  determined  by  constitutional 
agreement.  The  manner  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  powers  is  regulated  ac- 
cording to  public  internal  law,  is  of  no  moment;  from  the  point  of  view  of 
international  law,  all  that  is  required  is  to  determine  how  the  sovereign  power 
in  its  relations  with  other  states  is  to  be  personified.  When  the  exercise  of  such 
a  power  is  granted  to  a  single  personality,  no  matter  whether  the  form  of  union 
be  federative,  real  or  incorporate,  only  a  single  international  personality  can 
be  admitted. 

106.  When,  according  to  the  constitutional  agreement  of  union, 
each  of  the  component  states  has  international  capacity  with  re- 
gard to  certain  acts  limited  to  its  own  particular  interest,  inter- 
national personality  is  not  bestowed  on  each  of  them,  but  only  the 
capacity  to  perform  these  acts  within  the  limits  strictly  specified 
by  constitutional  law. 

PERSONAL  UNION 

106.  Two  autonomous  states,  entrusting  to  the  same  person  the 
power  to  exercise  sovereign  rights  and  to  represent  them  in  their 
relations  with  other  states  are  considered  in  personal  unions  and 
each  of  them  has  its  own  international  personality  distinct  from 
that  of  the  other. 

The  bond  of  personal  urdan  does  not  imply  the  confusion  of  the  individuality 
of  the  two  states  and  consequentiy  the  confusion  of  international  personality 
of  both.  Two  states  completely  independent  of  one  another  in  every  respect, 
which  have  given  to  the  same  person  the  authority  to  represent  them  in  their 
relations  with  other  states,  must  on  that  account  be  considered  as  subject  to 
personal  union.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  title  of  sovereign  rights 
with  regard  to  each  of  these  two  states  is  not  the  same  and  their  exercise  may 
consequentiy  cease  for  one  while  it  continues  for  the  other.  Personal  union  is 
not,  therefore,  by  nature  permanent. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (arts.  67  and 
71),  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
were  constituted  in  a  personal  union.  This  situation  lasted  until  the  death 
of  William  III,  that  is,  until  November  23,  1890.  Sinoe,  according  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Grand-Duchy,  the  ruler  of  that  state  could  not  be  a  woman, 
and  the  daughter  of  William  III  succeeded  him  as  queen  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  Grand  Duke  Adolph  of  Nassau  became  ruler  of  Luxemburg,  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  June  30, 1783,  and  the  treaties  of  Vienna  of  1815  and  of  London,' 
May  11,  1867. 

The  same  thing  occurred  with  regard  to  the  personal  union  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover  which  ceased  in  1838,  because  under  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  British  constitution  a  woman  could  reign,  while  under  the  Han- 
overian constitution  a  woman  could  succeed  to  the  throne  only  in  the  absence 
of  nude  descendants  in  collateral  lines. 


STATUS  OF  COLONIES 

107.  Colonies  consist  of  the  over-seas  possessions  of  states. 
Their  inhabitants  have  no  political  autonomous  organization,  but 
are  in  fact,  subject  to  the  power  and  superior  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong. 

106.  Colonies  have  no  international  personality.  Even  when 
they  enjoy  a  limited  autonomy  with  regard  to  their  own  govern- 
ment and  the  authority  to  perform  certain  well-defined  acts  of  an 
international  character,  they  must  be  considered  as  parts  of  the 
state  to  which  they  belong,  until  they  have  constituted  themselves 
as  independent  states. 

The  legal  status  of  colonies,  the  various  degrees  of  their  political  dependency 
and  their  power  to  perform  certain  acts  in  their  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries can  be  determined  only  by  referring  to  the  special  laws  enacted  by  the 
government  of  the  state  to  which  the  colony  belongs,  and  by  studying  the 
succession  of  events  which  may  have  modified  in  law  and  in  fact,  the  status 
of  any  colony.  It  can  only  be  said  that,  as  a  rule,  so  long  as  the  dependency 
exists  and  the  colony  has  not  been  able  to  free  itself  completely  from  the  dom- 
inant state,  sovereignty,  in  everything  relating  to  its  functions  and  rights  within 
the  domain  of  international  law,  extends  over  its  colonial  domain,  which  in 
fact  must  be  considered  as  a  possession  of  that  state.  See  Catellani,  Le 
coUmLe  el  la  Conferema  di  Berlino. 

109.  The  right  of  colonies  to  free  themselves  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  mother' country  and  to  form  their  own  independent 
government  is  a  l^itimate  right  which  belongs  to  all  peoples  or 
nations.  The  struggle  between  the  colony  and  its  mother  country 
should  be  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  apply  to  civil  war  waged 
with  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  separation  within  a  state  and  of 
establishing  a  government  in  conformity  with  the  wish  of  the 
majority. 

VASSAL  STATES 

110.  When  a  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers  is  in 
law  afid  in  fact  subject  to  the  sovereignty  of  another  state  and  is 
not  able  to  exercise  rights  and  assume  obligations  in  international 
affairs  except  with  the  permission  of  the  state  which  exercises 
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supreme  authority  over  it,  it  must  be  considered  a  vassal  of  that 
state,  known  as  its  suzerain. 

111.  The  relation  of  vassalage  must  be  deemed  exceptional 
and  abnormal  and  its  consequences  in  the  domain  of  interna- 
tional law  must  be  necessarily  limited  like  those  arising  from  any 
form  of  bondage. 

112.  As  long  as  the  subjection  of  the  vassal  state  to  the  suzerain 
state  lasts,  the  vassal  state  does  not.  enjoy  complete  international 
personality. 

113.  The  attempt  of  vassal  states  to  acquire  complete  independ- 
ence and  to  free  themselves  from  the  domination  of  their  suzerain 
must  be  considered  as  within  their  l^itimate  right  and  they  must 
be  protected  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Armed  conflict  between  the  vassal  state  and  the  suzerain  must 
be  subject  to  the  rules  applicable  to  any  form  of  civil  war. 

The  subordination  of  a  vassal  state  to  a  suzerain  is  greater  than  that  arising 
from  a  protectorate.  It  may  assume  various  forms  resulting  from  feudal 
bonds,  which  were  the  origin  of  vassalage.  Civilization  tends  to  establish  the 
principle  of  unity  of  sovereignty,  because  in  reality  dualism  cannot  subsist, 
as  history  shows.  The  condition  of  the  vassal  states  of  Turkey  was  modified 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878.  .  Vassalage  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  anomaly  according  to  modem  international  law,  because  it 
implies  a  capUia  diminuHo,  Therefore,  with  the  progress  of  civilization,  vassal- 
age must  naturally  tend  to  disappear  in  countries  still  subject  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  a  foreign  government. 

See,  with  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  semi-sovereign  states,  Calvo, 
Droit  intern,,  v.  I,  §  64;  PradieivFod6r6,  v.  I,  86,  110;  Rivier,  op.  ctt.,  v.  I,  §  4, 
p.  79;  Bonfils,  DroU  intern.  pMie,  §§  188  et  aeq,;  Despagnet,  Droit  intern,,  §  127. 


TRIBUTARY  STATES 

114.  A  tributary  state  is  one  which  pays  tribute  to  another  state 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

The  payment  of  tribute  cannot  always  be  considered  as  an  evi- 
dence of  dependency.  It  may  sometimes  be  an  imposition  in- 
flicted by  the  stronger  upon  the  weaker  state  to  save  the  latter 
greater  difficulties,  and  sometimes  a  spontaneous  offer  made  to 
avoid  annoyance  and  to  secure  the  good  will  of  another  state. 

GrotiuB,  in  speaking  of  states  which  pay  tribute,  says:  ''I  do  not  see  any 
reason  to  question  their  sovereignty,  although  the  acknowledgment  of  their 
weakness  detracts  somewhat  from  their  dignity."  Le  DroU  de  la  guerre,  liv.  I, 
ch.  Ill,  S  22,  translation  of  Pradier-Fod6r§,  p.  282. 
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Vattel  writes:  ''The  custom  of  paying  tribute  was  frequent  in  former  times: 
the  weaker,  by  means  of  it,  bujring  off  the  aggressions  of  the  stronger  or  pro- 
curing the  latter's  protection  at  this  price  without  ceasing  to  be  sovereign." 
Droit  dea  gens,  liv.  I,  ch.  I,  §  7. 

Formerly,  the  principal  European  maritime  powers  paid  tribute  to  the 
Barbary  states  to  exempt  themselves  from  the  annoyances  of  the  latter.  This 
payment,  however,  did  not  in  any  way  affect  either  the  sovereignty  or  the 
independence  of  these  powers.  See  Wheaton,  International  law,  v.  I,  §  14, 
pp.  48-49;  Calvo,  Le  Droit  international  th4arigue  et  pratique^  v.  I,  §  43;  Bonfils, 
Droit  intern.,  3d  ed.,  §  191. 

116*  Tribute  paid  by^a  vassal  state  to  a  suzerain  state  is  a 
manifest  acknowledgment  of  its  dependency  and  its  submission 
to  its  sovereign  power. 

Such  is  the  tribute  paid  by  Egypt  as  vassal  state  to  Turkey.  It  amounts  to 
the  yearly  sum  of  750,000  pounds  sterling  (18  million  francs).  See,  with 
regard  to  the  present  status  of  Egypt,  Bonfils,  Droit  intern.,  $  189,  and  the 
authors  cited  by  him.  Also  Oppenheim,  Int.  law,  2d  ed.,  pp.  142, 164.  [Great 
Britain  declared  Elgypt  to  be  a  protectorate  on  December  18,  1914^Transl.] 


PROTECTED  STATES 

116.  A  state  which  is  not  in  the  same  condition  of  culture  as 
civilized  states,  or  which,  owing  to  its  weakness,  does  not  possess 
sufficient  means  to  protect  its  rights  in  its  relations  with  other 
states,  may  place  itself  under  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful 
state  and  consent  to  be  represented  by  that  state  in  international 
aflfairs  in  acts  within  the  domain  of  international  law. 

Treaties  establishing  a  protectorate  have  become  numerous  in  our  time. 
Germany,  Great  Britain  and  France  are  foremost  with  regaid  to  protectorates 
established  in  Africa,  over  several  islands  in  Ooeanica  and  in  other  regions. 
a.  Bonfils,  DroUdnt.,  §§  182  et  aeq.,  and  the  full  bibliography  there  cited. 

117.  The  relation  of  protectorate  can  be  established  only  by 
express  consent  and  when  such  consent  exists,  the  l^gal  authority 
of  the  protected  state  as  regards  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers 
in  international  relations  cannot  be  limited  except  by  the  clauses 
of  the  treaty  establishing  the  protectorate,  which  cannot  be  given 
a  broad  or  liberal  interpretation. 

118.  When,  under  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  protection,  the 
protected  state  is  deprived  not  only  of  legal  capacity  de  jure  and 
de  facto  in  its  international  relations,  but  is,  besides,  subject  to  the 
protecting  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers  at  home. 
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the  condition  thus  arising  constitutes  a  veritable  annexation  under 
the  form  of  a  protectorate. 

119.  A  protectorate,  although  established  by  treaty,  can  be 
considered  valid  by  other  states  only  from  the  time  of  its  due 
notification  to  each  of  them  by- the  government  assuming  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  upon  their  acquiescence  therein. 

This  rule  was  established  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  February  26,  1885,  of 
which  article  34  reads  as  follows:  "...  a  power  which  assumes  a  protectorate 
there,  shall  aooompany  the  respective  act  with  a  notification  thereof  addressed 
to  the  other  signatory  powers  of  the  present  acl,  in  order  to  enable  them  if 
need  be  to  make  good  any  claims  of  their  own." 

120.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  state  which  has  assumed  the  pro- 
tectorate to  assure  the  protected  territories  freedom  of  interna- 
tional commerce  and  to  establish  therein  a  force  invested  with 
sufficient  authority  to  induce  respect  for  international  law. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  rule  sanctioned  in  article  35  of  the  above-mentioned 
treaty  of  Berlin,  which  reads:  ''The  signatory  powers  of  the  present  act 
recognize  the  obligation  to  insure  the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions 
occupied  by  them  on  the  coasts  of  the  African  continent,  sufficient  to  protect 
ejdsting  rights  and,  as  the  case  may  be,  freedom  of  trade  and  of  transit  under 
the  conditions  agreed  upon.'' 

This  rule  providing  for  the  occupation  of  the  coast  of  Africa  should  in  our 
opinion,  as  we  have  aheady  said,  include  the  protectorate.  See  Fiore,  DiriUo 
irUemaz,  pubblico,  v.  II,  4th  ed.,  Appendix,  p.  628. 

121.  The  legal  status  resulting  from  the  protectorate  is  excep- 
tional and  may  be  likened  to  that  of  a  minor  under  guardianship 
or  to  a  person  alieni  juris  for  incompetence.  This  condition  may 
last  as  long  as  do  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  it. 

122.  The  protecting  state  cannot,  by  virtue  of  a  stipulation  of 
established  and  accepted  protectorate  take  advantage  of  the  ab- 
solute right  to  compel  the  protected  state,  by  force,  to  remain 
subject  to  its  protection. 

The  relation  of  protectorate  introduced  in  modem  times  constitutes  a 
veritable  anomaly,  like  suzerainty  and  vassalage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
protectorate  creates  an  abnormal  situation  between  a  stronger  state  and  a 
weaker  one.  One  guarantees  existence  to  the  other  and  the  more  or  less 
limited  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  at  home,  while  the  other  agrees,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  its  international  life  and  relations  with  otherstates,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereignty  of  its  protector.  Thus,  a  dualism  is  established  with 
regard  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  protected  state  which,  from  a  certain  point 
of  view,  subsists  and  from  another,  is  annihilated  or  at  least  subordinated  to  a 
foreign  sovereignty.    As  sovereignty  tends  naturally  toward  unity,  it  is  quite 
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evident  that  the  relation  of  protectorate  cannot  last  forever,  but  is  destined 
to  disappear,  either  through  the  complete  annexation  of  the  protected  state, 
or  through  its  emancipation. 

The  protectorate  of  France  over  the  island  of  Madagascar,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  concluded  December  17,  1885  with  the  queen  of  the  Hovas,  resulted 
finaUy  in  the  annexation  of  the  island,  which  was  proclaimed  a  French  colony 
by  the  law  of  August  6, 1896. 

123.  Anned  conflict  between  the  protected  and  the  protecting 
states  to  break  off  the  relation  of  protectorate  should  be  subject 
to  the  rules  of  the  following  title  which  apply  to  any  form  of 
warlike  contest  within  a  state  involving  political  questions  of  pub- 
lic concern. 


TITLE  IV 

TRANSFORMATIONS  OF  THE  PERSONALITY  OF  THE 

STATE 

CIVIL  WAR 

124.  Any  form  of  aimed  internal  struggle  by  persons  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  same  sovereign  constitutes  civil  war,  when 
these  persons,  militarily  organized  and  observing  the  laws  of  war, 
engage  in  hostilities  to  settle  a  question  of  public  law. 

126.  Civil  war  must,  in  principle,  be  subject  to  the  internal  laws 
of  each  state;  but  so  far  as  its  exterior  effects  are  concerned,  it 
may  be  governed  by  international  law. 

The  character  of  civil  war  may  be  asBigned  to  armed  conflict  between  dtisens 
of  a  state  militarily  organized  and  the  forces  of  the  government,  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  political  constitution  of  the  state.  The  same  character 
is  attributed  to  armed  conflict  between  two  countries  which  by  virtue  of  an 
agreement  of  union,  are  subject  to  the  same  ruler,  either  in  the  relation  of  real 
subordinatioii  which  binds  vassal  or  semi-sovereign  states  together  or  the 
relation  of  real  union  which  brings  together  incorporate  states,  or  that  of 
federal  union  which  unites  confederated  states  or  states  constituted  as  a 
federative  empire.  Provided  that  such  states  have  a  single  international  per- 
sonality and  that  their  struggle  tends  to  disrupt  the  union,  the  ccmtest  should 
be  considered  as  civil  war.  Consequently^  to  mention  instances  in  modem 
times,  we  should  not  only  consider  as  civil  ware  the  armed  struggles  in  Fbrtugal 
between  the  partisans  of  Queen  Dona  Maria  and  those  of  Don  Miguel,  and 
in  Spain  between  the  partisans  of  Isabella  II  and  those  of  Don  Carios,  but  we 
must  also  oonsid^  as  such  the  war  of  secession  in  the  United  States  of  America 
(1860-1865)  and  the  ware  of  independence  between  colonies  and  their  mother 
country,  and  more  particularly,  those  between  Cuba  and  Spain  (cf.  Calvo, 
Drcit  intemat,,  v.  I,  H  Si  el  «eg.,  v.  IV,  {§  1882  et  aeq.;  and  Rivier,  op.  cU.,  v.  I, 
pp.  83  H  seq.,  v.  II,  pp.  213  et  aeq,;  Pradier-Foddrg,  TraUS  de  droit  irUematUmal 
puUic,  V.I,  §378). 

126.  A  neutral  power  may  or  may  not  recognize  the  insurgents 
as  belligerents;  but  this  recognition  cannot  prevent  the  government 
of  the  state  from  considering  and  treating  them  as  rebels,  until 
the  armed  struggle  really  assumes  the  obvious  character  of  civil 
war,  when  it  is  no  longer  possible  justly  to  deny  the  application 
of  the  laws  which  must  govern  war.    (Cf.  rule  128.) 
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SEPARATION  FROM  A  CONSTITUTED  STATE 

1S7.  The  people  who  constitute  part  of  a  state  may  separate 
from  it  and  form  an  autonomous  and  independent  state.  They 
may  claim  this  right  for  themselves  by  all  means  legitimate  ac- 
cording to  public  internal  law  and  international  law. 

128.  The  government  established  by  virtue  of  the  political 
constitution  or  agreement  of  union  may  treat  those  concerned 
in  the  separation  as  rebels  and  apply  the  municipal  law  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  when  they  succeed  in  obtaining  militaiy  organiza- 
tion or  in  occupying  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  by  armed 
force,  and  maintain  a  sufficient  force  to  wage  war  against  the  army 
of  the  government  and  comply  with  the  laws  of  war,  they  may 
demand  that  international  law  be  applied  to  them. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  in  this  matter  to  lay  down  precise  rules  for  deter- 
mining when  the  criminal  law  should  be  applied  to  the  insurgents  and  when 
they  must  be  treated  as  belligerents  governed  by  international  law.  Every- 
thing dep^ids  on  the  circumstances,  length  and  extent  of  the  insurrection 
and  on  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  insurgents  to  enable  them  to  win. 
When  the  insurrection,  by  reason  of  its  importance,  can  be  called  the  result  of 
the  collective  will  of  so  large  a  number  of  people  that  they  all  but  form  the 
majority,  and  when  the  insurgent  party,  owing  to  the  elements  of  strength  at 
its  disposal,  succeeds  in  avoiding  all  measures  of  repressive  justice,  such  an 
exceptional  condition  must  be  considered  as  a  fact  subject  to  international 
rather  than  munidpal  law. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  displayed  political  wisdom  in  treating 
as  enemies  the  states  which,  from  1860  to  1865,  fought  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  and  by  applying  to  them  the  laws  of  war,  instead  of  the  provisions 
of  the  criminal  law  punishing  acts  of  rebellion. 

129.  The  recognition  or  non-recognition  of  insurgents  as  bel- 
ligerents must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  each  of  the  neutral  powers. 
Nevertheless,  aside  from  such  recognition,  the  insurgents  cannot 
in  international  relations  be  considered  as  malefactors  or  free- 
booters, but  the  acts  performed  by  them  in  the  course  of  the  armed 
conflict  must  be  deemed  acts  of  war,  if  they  abide  by  the  rules  of 
international  law  and  the  customs  accepted  by  civilized  people 
with  regard  to  ordinary  war. 

In  the  application  of  this  rule,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  that,  even  though 
the  belligerency  of  the  revoiutionaiy  party  had  not  been  duty  recognized,  the 
seuure  of  the  property  of  the  enemy  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  war 
ooold  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of  piracy.  It  would  not  be  possible,  there- 
fore, in  such  a  case,  to  apply  the  rules  of  international  law  relating  to  piracy, 
which  we  shall  set  forth  hereafter. 
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WARS  OF  SECESSION  FROM  THE  POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  PERSONALITr 

130.  Conflict  between  the  seceding  party  and  the  state  does  not 
,pso  fado  modify  the  personality  of  the  states.  If,  however,  the 
seceders  succeed  in  establishing  a  government  which  in  fact  ex- 
ercises sovereign  functions  in  an  autonomous  and  independent 
manner  and  maintains  sufficient  means  to  support  itself,  the 
personality  of  the  state  may  be  considered  as  divided  into  two 
parts. 

131.  The  division  of  a  state  into  two  or  more  states  becomes 
effective  and  final  in  its  effect  on  international  relations,  only  after 
the  failure  of  the  means  resorted  to  by  the  government  of  the  state 
to  restore  its  authority  over  the  seceding  parts,  and  the  effective 
and  permanent  character  of  the  new  state  formed  by  the  seceding 
subdivisions  or  provinces  has  been  ascertained. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  THE  NEW  STATE  AND  OTHER  STATES 

132.  A  new  state  constituted  as  a  result  of  secession  can  es- 
tablish international  relations  as  an  autonomous  and  independent 
state  only  with  the  states  which  have  recognized  it. 

Aside,  however,  from  recognition,  such  acts  as  are  accomplished 
by  the  government  established  during  the  war  are  considered  acts 
of  government,  and  with  respect  to  their  international  conse- 
quences, the  rules  governing  the  acts  of  a  belligerent  power  during 
military  occupation  should  be  applied. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  general  principle  that  in  international  relations  he 
who  de  facto  regit  must  be  deemed  sovereign. 

133.  Treaties  concluded  by  the  original  state  from  which  the 
provinces  or  countries  seceded  do  not  continue  to  apply  to  the 
new  state  established  as  a  result  of  the  secession. 

The  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonies  which  separated  from  the 
mother  country  and  formed  independent  states  were  considered  as  distinct 
and  autonomous  persons.  Consequently,  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  mother 
countries  were  not  considered  binding  upon  these  new  states.  Cf .  Bonfils, 
Droit  intern.,  §§  lOO-lOl. 

134.  The  obligations  incumbent  upon  the  old  state  and  upon  the 
new  state  formed  as  a  result  of  the  secession,  in  so  far  as  concerns 
the  public  debt  and  engagements  to  private  individuals  contracted 
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by  the  state  prior  tx)  the  secession,  are  to  be  governed  by  the  con- 
vention expressly  concluded  between  the  old  and  the  new  state. 

In  the  absence  of  such  convention,  the  rules  governing  these 
legial  relations  in  case  of  cession  must  by  analogy  be  applied. 


RESTORATION 

136.  In  case  of  restoration,  the  sovereign  of  the  state  recovers 
entirely  the  exercise  of  his  sovereign  rights  with  regard  to  the 
regions  occupied  by  the  seceding  insurgents,  just  as  if  there  had 
been  no  interruption  or  discontinuance,  with  the  qualification, 
however,  of  observing  rights  acquired  by  neutrals  during  the  con- 
flict or  interregnum  up  to  the  day  of  the  restoration. 

136.  The  restored  ruler  cannot  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  his 
sovereign  rights  retroactively,  or  to  disavow  the  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment instituted  by  the  seceding  insurgents,  provided,  however, 
that  such  government  has  fulfilled  its  duties  without  violating 
international  law. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  idea  that  in  relations  of  public  municipal  law,  the 
person  holding  de  Jacto  the  sovereign  power  may  exercise  all  the  rights  and 
functions  of  the  government  and  compel  private  individuals,  citizens  and 
foreigners,  to  recognize  the  force  of  his  conmiand  and  the  authority  of  his  acts. 


A  STATE  FORMED  BY  THE  X7NION  OF  SEVERAL  STATES 

137.  When  several  states  unite  to  form  a  new  one,  the  result  is 
the  extinction  in  fact  and  in  law  of  the  right  of  personality  of  each 
of  the  states  and  the  birth  of  the  international  personality  of  the 
new  state  arising  out  of  the  union. 

138*  The  new  state  thus  established  must  be  considered  the 
successor  in  entirety  of  the  several  united  states  in  all  that  relates 
to  obligations  toward  private  individuals  as  well  as  toward  third 
powers,  and  in  these  matters  the  rules  governing  such  relations 
in  case  of  annexation  should  be  applied. 

139.  Treaties  concluded  by  each  of  the  states  shall  not  be  deemed 
binding  as  of  right  upon  the  state  formed  by  their  union.  Never- 
theless, such  treaties  as  are  compatible  with  the  political  constitu- 
tion and  public  law  of  the  new  state  may  be  considered  binding 
until,  within  the  shortest  time  possible,  they  shall  be  renewed. 
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COMPLETE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEDS  STATE 

140.  Complete  annexation  takes  place  when  an  autonomous  and 
independent  state  is  either  of  its  own  free  will  or  by  force  incor- 
porated in  another  state. 

141.  The  state  which  by  reason  of  its  voluntary  or  forcible  in- 
corporation becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  annexing  state  loses  its 
international  personality,  which  is  absorbed  in  that  of  the  state 
which  effects  the  complete  annexation. 

142.  Annexation  ends  ipso  jure  ipsogus  fado  the  exercise  by  the 
annexed  state  of  every  sovereign  right  in  international  relations. 
It  also  ends  any  personal  duty  on  the  part  of  such  state  as  r^ards 
the  fulfillment  of  the  international  obligations  assumed  before  the 
annexation.  The  state  for  whose  aggrandizement  the  annexation 
was  undertaken  succeeds  to  the  annexed  state  in  that  respect. 

The  rule  must  be  applied  to  the  rights  and  obligatioiis  which  had  at- 
tached to  the  sovereign  state  before  it  ceased  to  e3d8t.  The  idea  of  succession 
to  rights  and  duties  applicable  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  relations  of  public 
and  private  law  in  the  case  of  cession  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  state,  is 
applicable  with  still  more  reason  when  the  state  ceases  to  exist  in  consequence 
of  total  annexation,  or  when  several  states  cease  to  exist  by  reason  of  their 
fusion  into  a  single  state.  International  personality  undoubtedly  disappears; 
but  as  neither  the  territory  nor  the  population  disappear,  so  ike  territorial 
and  economic  personality  of  the  extinct  state  does  not  disappear.  Conse- 
quently it  must  be  admitted  that  all  rights  and  duties  are  transferred  to  its 
successor,  which  continues  the  economic  and  corporate  personality  of  the 
state. 

At  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Hanover,  Electoral  Hesse,  the  Duchy  of 
Nassau  and  the  city  of  Frankfort^a-Main,  PruiBsia,  by  the  law  of  September  22, 
1866,  declared  itself  responsible  for  the  debts  and  aU  international  obligations 
of  these  states. 

143.  Treaties  concluded  by  the  annexing  state  must  be  ipso 
jure  ipsoque  facto  considered  as  extending  to  the  annexed  state. 

Treaties  concluded  by  the  annexed  state  resulting  in  an  inter- 
national servitude  established  for  the  advantage  of  third  powers, 
should  be  respected. 

Treaties  resulting  in  reciprocal  advantages  and  obligations 
between  the  annexed  state  and  another  state,  may  be  enforced  if 
the  annexuDLg  state  intends  to  take  advantage  of  them,  by  limiting 
them  to  the  territory  of  the  annexed  state,  and  if  there  is  no  oppo- 
sition from  the  state  which  signed  them. 
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The  first  part  of  this  rule  is  based  on  the  theory  that  except  in  the  case  of 
eaqpresB  declaration  to  the  contrary,  treaties  are  concluded  to  be  applied  to  aU 
tiie  teriitcny  of  the  state  and  that,  in  principle,  the  possibility  of  the  territorial 
extension  of  the  states  with  which  they  are  concluded  must  be  contemplated. 

The  second  part  is  founded  on  the  general  principles:  Res  transit  cum  anere 
9uo; — Nemo  pLue  juris  tnmeferre  potest  quam  ipse  habet.  Consequently,  if  the 
annexed  state,  for  example,  has  concluded  a  treaty  limiting  its  right  to  rebuild 
or  erect  fortifications  on  its  boundaries,  or  creating  an  international  servitude, 
these  treaties  must  be  respected  by  the  annexing  state. 

With  regard  to  the  third  part  of  the  rule,  it  should  be  observed  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  maintain  absolutely  that  all  treaties  must  be  annulled  by  reason 
€3i  the  disappearance  of  the  subject  of  the  international  obligation.  On  the 
contrary,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  treaties  concluded  by  the  extinguished 
state  from  which  those  rights  proceed  must  be  respected  by  the  annexing  state, 
so  long  as  they  have  not  been  expressly  revoked.  0)n8equently,  treaties  of 
extradition,  alUance  and  similar  treaties  connected  with  the  exercise  of  sover- 
eign rights  must  be  annulled.  But  it  would  not  be  possible  to  annul  ipso  jure 
ipsogus  facto,  treaties  relating  to  boundaries,  navigable  canals  and  thorough- 
fares. With  regard  to  treaties  of  commerce,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  private 
rights,  if  the  period  of  time  fixed  for  their  denunciation  has  not  expired,  the 
annexing  state  must  respect  them.  But  as  to  those  treaties  which  relate  to 
the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights,  as  for  example,  the  exercise  of  consular 
functions  in  the  respective  territories  and  the  rules  agreed  upon  for  the 
execution  of  judgments,  these  acts  must  be  considered  as  having  been  an- 
nulled by  reason  of  the  cessation  of  the  sovereign  rights  in  international 
relations. 

When  the  state  of  Texas  ceased  to  exist  by  reason  of  its  annexation  to  the 
United  States,  France  and  Great  Britain,  through  their  ministers,  notified 
the  government  of  Texas  that  the  treaties  of  commerce  previously  concluded 
should  be  considered  as  still  in  force  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tions contracted  by  that  government  should  be  still  binding.  (Lawrence, 
Commentairey  v.  I,  p.  210.) 

144.  With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  the  respect 
of  rights  acquired  by  private  individuals  and  public  officers  and 
every  sort  of  financial  obligation,  the  annexing  state  must  undoubt- 
edly be  considered  as  a  successor  in  entirety. 

At  the  time  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  President  Tyler 
said  in  his  message:  "We  cannot  honorably  take  the  lands  without  assuming 
the  payment  of  all  the  debts  with  which  they  are  encumbered." 

146.  When  a  state  ceases  to  exist  because  of  annexation  to 
several  states,  the  succession  both  in  rights  and  obligations  shall 
be  distributed  proportionately  among  the  annexing  states.  The 
proportion  shall  be  determined  by  taking  into  account  the  total 
amount  of  personal  and  real  taxes  collected  from  the  inhabitants 
and  real  estate  of  the  annexed  territory. 

For  the  apportionment  of  the  state  domain  to  the  different 
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annexing  states,  the  same  rules  shall  apply  as  in  the  case  of  cession. 
146.  The  property  obligations  assumed  by  the  extinguished 
state  must  be  fulfilled  by  the  successor  state,  and  it  is  the  latter's 
duty  to  respect  the  rights  acquired  by  private  individuals  with 
regard  to  the  state'^  property,  provided  that  such  rights  are  per- 
fect rights  and  not  mere  options  or  reversions. 


TITLE  V 

CESSION  OP  TERRITORY  AND  RESULTING 
ANNEXATION 

147.  The  cession  of  a  portion  of  territory  made  by  the  state  to 
which  it  belongs  to  the  state  acquiring  and  annexing  it  to  its  own 
territory,  may  take  place  voluntarily,  by  sale,  exchange  or  gift, 
or  forcibly  as  the  result  of  war.  The  cession  must  be  r^ulated  by 
a  treaty  concluded  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  the  public  law  of  the  two  contracting  parties. 

Hiere  are  numerous  examples  of  cessions,  sanctioned  by  treaties,  for  an 
agreed  sum.  Such  was  the  case  of  Louisiana  sold  l>y  the  First  Consul  to  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Ftois  of  1803,  and  that  of 
Russian  America  also  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1867  for  $7,200,000.  See 
other  examples  in  Calvo,  {$  290  et  seq.;  Rivier,  v.  I,  pp.  197  et  seq. 

Forced  cessions  imposed  as  conditions  of  peace  have  usually  been  the  result 
of  war.  Thus,  Prussia  was  compelled  to  give  up  certain  territory  at  the  peace 
of  Tilsit  in  1807;  likewise  France,  after  the  wars  of  1814-1815  and  the  war  of 
1870.  Austria  was  obliged  to  cede  Lombardy  to  Italy  after  the  war  of  1859 
and  Venice  after  the  war  of  1866. 

148.  The  consent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territoiy  can- 
not be  considered  necessary  to  render  the  cession  efiFective.  Never- 
theless, it  is  considered  advisable  in  order  to  prevent  opposition 
to  urge  the  representatives  of  the  ceded  state  to  vote. 

The  territory  of  a  state  cannot  possibly  be  considered  as  the  property  of  the 
prince.  Still  less  may  the  inhabitants  be  considered  as  accessories  of  the  terri- 
tory they  occupy.  Accordingly,  certain  authors  have  held  that  the  assent  of 
the  populations  of  ceded  countries  should  be  held  indispensable  for  the  effec- 
tualnesB  of  the  cession.  Nevertheless,  the  majority  now  agree  that  as  terri- 
torial cessions  always  take  place  for  reasons  of  public  interest,  their  effectual- 
ness  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  formality  of  the  plebiscite. 

Thiers  spoke  as  foUowsin  the  Legislative  Assembly  on  March  18, 1867:  "The 
new  principle  of  the  assent  of  the  people  is  an  arbitrary  one  very  often  mislead- 
ing and  at  bottom  only  a  principle  of  confusion  when  it  is  sought  to  be  applied." 

Every  matter  of  public  interest  must  as  a  rule  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  whole;  it  is  si^cient,  however,  if  the  representative  bodies  of  the  ceding 
state  recognize  the  public  necessity  or  advantage  of  effecting  the  cession. 

Compare  Fiore,  DiriUo  iniemazionale   jnMlioo,  v.  II,  4th  ed.,  §1123; 
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Rouard  De  Card,  Les  annexions  et  les  pl&nseites  dans  VMsUrirt  coniempoinine; 
LodJjeDski,  Des  pUbiacUea  en  droit  international^  1883. 

The  formality  of  the  plebiscite  is  sanctioned  in  several  treaties.  See  article 
I  of  the  treaty  of  Turin  of  March  24,  1860,  for  the  cession  of  Nice  and  Savoy. 
It  is  also  mentioned  as  a  condition  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  August  23,  1866, 
between  Austria  and  Prussia  (art.  5);  but  that  provision  was  modified  by  the 
convention  of  October  11,  1878. 

The  clause  most  in  conformity  with  rational  principles  is  that  of  the  treaty 
of  August  10,  1877,  between  Sweden  and  France  for  the  retrbcession  of  the 
island  of  Saint-Barth61emy,  which  reads  as  follows:  "His  Majesty  the  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  recedes  the  island  of  Saint-Bartholomew  to  France  and 
consequently  renounces  for  himself  and  all  his  descendants  and  successors 
the  rights  and  titles  over  the  said  colony.  This  retrocession  is  made  with  the 
express  reservation  of  the  assent  of  the  people  of  Saint  Bartholomew." 

The  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Versailles  February  24,  1871,  stipulates  in 
article  I:  "France  renounces  in  favor  of  the  German  Empire  all  her  rights  over 
the  territories  situated  to  the  east  of  the  boundary  hereafter  designated.  .  .  ." 

"The  German  Empire  shall  possess  these  territories  in  perpetuity  in  full 
sovereignty  and  dominion." 

148.  It  is  incumbent,  however,  on  the  contracting  parties  to 
allow  every  one  full  liberty  to  retain  his  citizepship  in  the  ceding 
state  or  to  acquire  that  of  the  transferee,  by  giving  substantial 
guaranties  for  the  free  and  spontaneous  exercise  of  that  right. 

In  the  treaty  of  May  30,  1814  (art.  17),  a  term  of  six  years  was  given  to 
the  inhabitants  to  dispose  of  their  property  and  to  withdraw  to  the  country  of 
their  choice. 

The  right  of  election  of  nationality  has  been  admitted  in  favor  of  the  in- 
habitants of,  and  persons  bom  in,  the  ceded  territories;  but  it  has  not  always 
been  clothed  with  sufficient  guaranties  for  insuring  its  free  exercise.  See 
treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  art.  21;  of  Zurich,  November  10,  1859,  art.  12;  of 
Turin,  March  24,  1860,  art.  6.  Compare  the  critical  observations  of  the  con- 
ditions established  for  the  exercise  of  that  right  in  Fiore,  Diritto  iniernazionale 
privato,  4th  ed.,  v.  I,  §§  386  e<  aeq, 

liX).  Cession  and  annexation  are  considered  complete  from  the 
day  the  transferee  takes  possession  of  the  ceded  territory. 

So  long  as  the  cession  has  not  become  effective  by  means  of 
actual  occupation,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  territorial  government 
is,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  established  in  the  ceded  territory  with 
all  the  rights  attaching  thereto. 

The  transferee  can  only  demand  that  the  treaty  of  cession  be 
fully  executed. 

The  signing  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  deemed  sufficient  to  make  the  cession 
complete,  with  all  the  consequences  that  may  arise  therefrom.  If,  by  virtue 
of  the  laws  of  the  ceding  state  or  those  of  the  transferee,  exchanges  or  changes 
in  territorial  possessions  had  necessarily  to  be  approved  by  the  legislative 
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bodies,  as  is  the  case  for  example  under  the  tenns  of  article  5  of  the  Italian 
law,  every  oonsequence  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  cession  would  neoessarily 
haTB  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  Parliament. 


EFFECTS  OF  CESSION  AND  ANNEXATION 

161.  The  cession  of  a  portion  of  territory  to  the  state  annexing 
it  does  not  modify  either  the  personality  of  the  transferor  or 
transferee  but  only  the  exercise  of  their  respective  rights  of  sover- 
eignty. 

102.  As  soon  as  the  cession  becomes  effective,  it  implies  on  the 
part  of  the  ceding  state  the  renmiciation  of  the  exercise  of  every 
right  of  sovereignty  over  the  ceded  territory  and  its  inhabitants. 

Usually,  formal  renunciation  of  all  sovereign  rights  is  specially  stipulated. 
In  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  June  9,  1815,  the  following  clause  was  invariably 
inserted  in  the  case  of  all  the  cessions  subscribed  to:  "renounces  in  perpetuity, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs  and  successors,  all  rights  over  the  said  provinces,  etc., 
in  favor  of  His  Majesty.  .  .  ." 

163.  After  the  annexation  of  the  ceded  territoiy  is  accomplished 
by  the  transferee,  the  public  and  constitutional  law  of  that  state 
must  be  con^dered  as  extending  to  the  annexed  territory  without 
further  declaration. 

Compare  Court  of  Turin,  24  Messidor  year  XIII,  Joum.  du  PakdB  and  note; 
Cass,  frangaise,  July  6,  1833,  Sirey,  1834, 1,  338. 

Taking  possession  by  the  transferee  must  be  considered  as  accomplished 
without  any  further  formality  when  the  treaty  is  executed  and  when  that 
state  has,  in  any  nuumer  whatever,  actually  exercised  its  rights  over  the 
ceded  territory.  Ordinarily,  certain  formalities  which  have  to  be  observed  by 
the  two  contracting  parties  to  make  the  act  valid,  are  indicated  in  the  treaty. 
The  publication  of  the  treaty  or  a  manifesto  or  proclamation  addressed  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  is  always  considered  indispensable. 

164.  International  treaties  and  every  right  of  the  state  with 
regard  to  its  territorial  possessions  must  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing fully  to  the  annexed  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  international  treaties  concluded  by  the 
ceding  state  cease  to  be  applicable  to  it.  In  like  manner  the  exer- 
cise of  every  international  right  by  the  former  sovereign  ceases 
ipso  jure  ipsoque  fado  with  regard  to  the  ceded  territories,  unless 
the  treaty  of  cession  otherwise  provides. 

The  Court  of  Aix  sanctioned  the  first  part  of  our  rule  in  its  decision  of 
November  8,  1875  (Sirey,  1876,  II,  134). 
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German  courts  have  held  that  the  Franco-Swiss  convention  of  June  15» 
1869,  could  not  be  considered  in  force  in  Alsaoe-Ijorraine.  Court  of  MCklhausen, 
October  31,  1885,  and  superior  court  of  Colmar,  April  2,  1886.  (Jaum,  dea 
Trib.  de  Lausanne,  June  25,  1886.) 

156.  With  regard  to  third  powers,  the  foregoing  rule,  so  far  as 
the  binding  force  of  treaties  is  concerned,  must  be  subject  to  their 
previous  recognition  of  the  cession. 

Nevertheless,  the  respective  rights  belonging  to  the  transferor 
and  transferee  states  over  their  respective  territorial  possessions 
cannot  be  disputed,  even  as  regards  the  consequences  of  these 
rights  in  the  international  relations  of  the  states. 

The  first  part  of  this  rule  is  based  on  the  just  idea  that  the  cession  agreed 
upon  between  two  or  more  states  pursuant  to  a  treaty  which  is  valid  in  the 
relations  of  the  parties  without  recognition  of  third  powers,  may,  however, 
be  considered  by  such  powers  as  res  inter  alias  acta,  in  so  far  as  the  said  cession 
may  violate  rights  acquired  under  treaties  concluded  with  the  ceding  state 
with  respect  to  the  ceded  territory.  Accordin^y,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
third  powers,  although  not  qualified  to  validate  the  cession  or  to  subordinate 
its  efifectiveness  as  between  the  parties  to  their  own  previous  recognition, 
may,  however,  safeguard,  their  rights  acquired  over  the  ceded  territory  by 
subordinating  their  recognition  of  the  new  state  of  affairs  to  the  condition  of 
obtaining  recognition  for  these  rights  by  the  transferee.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  state  has  acquired  by  treaty  certain  commercial  privileges  in 
the  ports  of  the  ceded  territory,  or  the  right  to  coastwise  trade,  or  of  fishing 
within  territorial  waters.  It  could  not  reasonably  be  maintained  that  such 
state  ought  to  be  deprived  of  these  contractual  rights.  (Compare  the  last 
part  of  the  note  to  rule  143.) 

The  second  part  of  the  rule  is  based  upon  the  general  idea  that  in  interna- 
tional relations,  territorial  sovereignty  must  always  be  conceded  to  the  de 
facta  sovereign. 

186.  The  effects  flowing  from  the  cession  with  particular  re- 
gard to  the  obligations  contracted  by  the  ceding  government  with 
respect  to  the  ceded  territory,  the  enjoyment  of  property  rights  in 
the  public  domain,  the  rights  acquired  by  public  oflScers,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  obligations  toward  private  individuals  and  contribution 
to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  must  as  a  rule  be  r^ulated 
by  the  treaty  of  cession. 

157.  For  all  matters  not  r^ulated  by  express  stipulation, 
the  transferee  must  be  deemed  to  assume  the  position  of  uni- 
versal successor  with  regard  to  rights  and  obligations  connected 
with  the  exercise  of  public  power  or  arising  out  of  contracts 
executed  by  the  government  of  the  ceding  state,  on  grounds 
of  public  utility,  with  respect  to  the  ceded  territoiy. 
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Tbe  principles  governing  universal  suooeasion  according  to  the  civil  law 
may  be  applied  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  state  succession,  with  proper  reserva- 
tions. 

On  principle,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  territory  with  all  its  accessories 
and  with  everything  belonging  to  the  public  domain,  passes  to  the  transferee, 
who  is  entitled  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  connected  with  the  territorial  pos- 
sessions acquired,  without  having  to  pay  any  compensation  to  the  ceding  state 
except  as  expressly  stipulated.  Thus,  if  there  existed  in  the  ceded  territory  a 
public  institution  or  a  charitable  organization  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceding  state,  and  if  no  indemnity  had  been  demanded  to 
provide  for  the  burdens  thus  imposed  on  the  ceding  state,  which  would  have 
to  undertake  new  expenditures  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  its  citizens,  no  in- 
demnity could  be  claimed  in  the  absence  of  express  stipulation. 

Compare,  Court  of  Cassation  of  Palermo,  January  7,  1868  {Gazetta  dei  Trir 
bunali,  1868,  257)  and  January  15,  1871  (Gitarispntdema,  v.  VIII,  616).  See 
article  8  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Italy  of  October  3, 
1866. 

As  regards  debts,  it  must  be  said  that  the  personality  of  the  ceding  state 
remains  complete  notwithstanding  the  cession  of  a  part  of  its  territory.  Hence 
it  follows  that  it  must  remain  responsible  for  the  obligations  it  has  contracted, 
although  originally  connected  with  the  ceded  territory,  whenever  by  reason 
of  their  nature  and  object  they  are  considered  as  property  (real)  obligations  in 
the  interest  of  the  ceding  state.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  obligations  assumed  for 
works  of  defense  built  by  the  ceding  state  on  the  ceded  territory  and  the  in- 
demnities due  by  it  to  private  individuals  could  not  be  charged  to  the  trans- 
feree unless  expressly  stipulated  in  the  treaty.  Inasmuch  as  the  personality 
of  the  ceding  state  remains  intact  and  complete,  the  obligations  incidental  to 
the  general  interests  of  that  state,  even  though  they  may  be  the  consequence 
of  acts  connected  with  the  ceded  territory,  could  not  be  charged  to  the  trans- 
feree. 

On  the  other  hand,  obligations  assumed  by  the  ceding  state  for  an  object 
of  public  utility  relating  to  the  ceded  territory,  must  naturally  pass  to  the 
transferee,  as  a  debt  assumed  by  a  successor.  This  would  be  the  case  when, 
by  reason  of  the  erection  of  a  public  building  on  the  ceded  territory,,  which 
naturally  would  pass  with  the  territory  to  the  transferee,  the  ceding  state 
may  have  concluded  a  building  contract  or  proceeded  to  expropriate  private 
property  for  which  it  would  have  to  pay  compensation. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  of  October  3,  1866,  sanctions  this  rule  expressly  in 
article  8,  which  reads:  ''The  government  of  His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Italy, 
succeeds  to  the  rights  and  obligations  arising  out  of  contracts  regularly  con- 
cluded by  the  Austrian  government  for  objects  of  public  interest  especially 
concerning  the  ceded  country."  See  the  same  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna 
of  October  30,  1864,  between  Austria,  Prussia  and  Denmark,  art.  17. 

Compare  Fiore,  DiriUo  irUerrumonale  ptMlioOf  4th  ed.,  v.  I,  §§  129  el  seq.; 
Phillimore,  Intern,  law,  v.  I,  §  137;  Bluntschli,  DroU  intern,  codifiiy  §§  66-67; 
Fiekl,  International  code,  art.  24;  Fusinato,  in  Enddopedia  giundica  ttaZiana, 
V^,  Annessione. 

168.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  transferee  to  assume  the  pa3rment 
of  a  part  of  the  public  debt  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the 
ceded  territory. 
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Moreover,  it  should  assume  the  exclusive  burden  of  the  debts 
contracted  in  the  public  interest  of  the  ceded  territory. 

See  the  treaty  of  Zurich  of  November  10,  1859,  between  Austria,  France 
and  Sardinia,  art.  5;  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  October  30, 1864,  between  Austria, 
PnisBia  and  Denmark,  art.  17;  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  artidea  9, 
33  and  42. 

The  second  part  of  this  rule  ought  to  be  applied  especially  when  the  ceding 
state  has  contracted  a  loan  to  erect  a  building  on  the  ceded  territory.   It  oug^t . 
to  be  applied  with  still  more  reason  when  the  loan  was  for  the  building  of  a 
railroad  across  such  territory. 

169.  The  transferee  is  bound  to  respect  the  rights  acquired  by 
individuals  in  the  ceded  territory,  and  also  those  acquired  by  public 
officers  in  virtue  of  the  exercise  of  their  functions  in  the  ceded 
territory. 

This  rule  is  applicable  to  the  rights  that  may  be  acquired  according  to  the 
principles  of  conunon  law,  but  is  not  appUcabie  either  to  prospective  rights  or 
to  privileges  based  on  misuse  or  on  the  implied  consent  of  the  ceding  state. 
As  regards  the  rights  acquired  by  public  officers  exercising  their  functions  on 
the  ceded  territory,  their  case  is  usually  provided  for  in  the  treaties  of  cession. 
There  is  such  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  October  3, 1866,  article  17: 
"Pensions,  military  as  well  as  civil,  regularly  liquidated,  which  were  in  the 
custody  ot  the  public  treasury  of  the  Lombard-Venetian  Kingdom,  shall 
continue  to  be  payable  to  the  incumbents  anh  if  need  be,  to  their  widows  and 
children,  and  shall  be  paid  from  now  on  by  the  government  of  His  Italian 
Majesty." 

Nevertheless,  even  when  the  treaty  is  silent,  it  is  always  considered  in  con- 
formity with  the  principles  of  justice  to  take  account  of  the  rights  acquired 
by  public  officers  and  to  have  the  transferee  pay  them  their  pensions  when  the 
said  officers  have  exercised  their  duties  in  the  ceded  territory. 

160.  The  liabilities  included  in  the  budget  of  the  ceding  state 
shall  be  justly  divided  so  that  a  part  will  be  assigned  to  the  suc- 
cessor, taking  into  account  the  intention  and  object  of  such 
assignment  and  taking  as  a  basis  of  the  apportionment  the  eco- 
nomic importance  and  the  amount  of  taxes  of  the  ceded  territory. 

The  expenses  of  the  ceding  state  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  public 
service  and  administration  must  continue  to  be  borne,  because  the  cession 
has  not  modified  its  personality.  It  must  be  considered,  however,  that  the 
assets  of  the  ceding  state's  budget  undergo  a  diminution  in  proportion  to  the 
importance  of  the  ceded  territory.  It  is  therefore  fair,  if  not  just,  that  the 
succeeding  state  bear  a  part  of  the  financial  obligations. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  it  was  stipulated  in  the 
additional  convention  of  December  11,  1871:  "Tlie  German  Empire  recog- 
niies  and  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  pensions  regu- 
larly obtaining  and  liquidated  on  the  2d  of  March,  1871  (date  ai  ratification 
of  ibe  preliminaries  of  peace)  in  the  name  either  of  individuals  bom  in  the 
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eeded  tenitorios  or  of  their  widows  and  orphans,  provided  that  the  persons  en- 
joying such  pensions  reside  in  the  territory  of  Uie  German  Empire." 

161.  When  the  treaty  does  not  provide  for  it,  the  difficulties 
relating  to  the  just  apportionment  of  the  public  debt  between  the 
transferor  and  transferee  and  those  relating  to  the  execution  of  the 
clauses  of  the  treaty  on  this  matter  must  be  referred  to  a  mixed 
commission,  observing  the  rules  of  procedure  used  in  case  of  arbi- 
tration. 

Ck>noeming  the  difficulties  which  may  arise  from  cession  or  annexation,  see 
Selosse,  Trazti  de  rannexion  au  terrUovrefranffxia  ou  de  wn  dimembremerU,  IsSO 
Cabonat,  Des  annexions  de  terriloire  et  de  leurs  prindpales  cons^quenceSf  1881: 
Appleton,  Dea  effete  dee  annexions  de  territoiree  eur  lee  dettea  de  VEtat  dimembri 
ou  annexi,  1895;  Katibian,  Conaiquencee  jvridiquea  dea  tranaJormaHona  ter- 
riiorialea  dea  Etata  aur  lea  (raitSa;  Fusinato,  Ceaaione,  Anneaaione  e  laro  effetti 
Ifivridici,  in  VEncidopedia  ttaUana,  1890;  Corsi,  Traamiaaume  degli  Mlighi 
patrimonidU  degli  atali  in  caao  di  mutazioni  terrilorialif  1895;  Calvo,  Droit 
intern.,  v.  I,  §§  263-298;  Bonfils,  DroU  intern.,  §§214  et  aeq,;  Pradier-Fod^i^, 
Droit  intern,  v.  II,  §§  781,  849;  Chretien,  Droit  intern.,  §§  135-139;  Despagnet, 
Droit  intem.,  §  96;  Oppenheim,  International  law,  I,  2d  ed.,  pp.  285-291. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  JUSTICE 

162.  The  transferee  state  must  have  the  power  to  provide  in 
complete  independence  for  the  administration  of  the  annexed 
countries  and  the  position  of  administrative  officers. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  state  to  exercise  this  power 
with  moderation  and  to  regulate  the  status  of  administrative 
officers  with  justice. 

In  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1866,  this  point  is  regulated  in  article  15  as 
follows:  "Civil  employees  bom  in  the  Lombard- Venetian  Kingdom,  shall  have 
the  right  to  choose  either  to  remain  in  the  service  of  Austria  or  to  enter  the 
Italian  service,  in  which  case  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  undertakes  to  give 
them  oflSces  similar  to  those  they  enjoyed,  or  to  grant  them  a  pension  the 
amount  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in 
Austria." 

The  Italian  government  has  regulated  the  status  of  civil  emplo3rees  as 
follows,  by  the  decree  of  July  19,  1866:  "Without  prejudice  to  special  meas- 
ures, ail  the  employees  in  the  Venetian  provinces  are,  until  further  orders, 
confirmed  in  their  oflSces  with  the  salary  attached  thereto,  except  those  who 
may  have  followed  the  Austrian  army  or  have  left  their  homes  at  the  approach 
of  the  national  army,  these  being  considered  as  having  resigned." 

163.  Justice  shall  be  administered  and  decisions  executed  in 
the  ceded  territory  in  the  name  of  the  transferee  or  successor 
state. 
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Pending  cases  shall  be  governed  by  the  law  of  procedure  in  force 
in  the  successor  state,  except  in  the  case  of  rights  acquired  by  the 
contending  parties  under  proceedings  which  took  place  before 
the  cession. 

164.  As  regards  decisions  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  rendered 
before  the  cession,  which  have  not  yet  acquired  the  authority  of 
final  judgments,  the  principles  of  transitory  law  governing  judg- 
ments and  jurisdictions  when  a  new  law  is  substituted  for  an  old 
one  shall  be  applied. 

The  two  foregoing  rules  are  the  legitiinate  results  of  the  principle  that  the 
cession  implies  the  substitution  of  one  government  for  the  other  and  that,  in 
all  matters  relating  to  public  law  (in  which  are  included  police  and  penal  laws 
and  those  relating  to  actions,  jurisdiction  and  procedure),  the  le^slature  of 
the  transferee  state  comes  into  power  from  the  time  the  cession  takes  effect, 
excepting  in  the  case  of  previously  acquired  rights.  The  law  of  the  successor 
state,  therefore,  so  far  as  the  ceded  territory  is  concerned,  possesses  the  same 
authority  as  any  new  law.  It  is,  therefore,  natural,  as  reipuxlB  all  the  effects 
that  the  new  law  may  have  on  legal  relations  derived  from  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings commenced  and  terminated  before  the  cession,  that  the  rules  of  transi- 
tory law  governing  the  consequences  of  the  taking  effect  of  any  new  law  must 
be  applied. 


TITLE  VI 
RECOGNITION  OF  THE  STATE 

GBNBRAL  BXTLB8 

166.  Recognitioii  of  a  state  is  the  solemn  act  necessary  to  es- 
tablish diplomatic  relations  between  states  as  well  as  the  recipro- 
cal enjoyment  and  exercise  of  international  rights. 

186.  While  a  state  may  exist  as  such  according  to  its  constitu- 
tional law,  if  it  desires  in  its  relations  with  other  states  to  exercise 
fully  the  international  rights  to  which  it  is  entitied  and  to  request 
the  recognition  of  its  international  privileges  and  powers,  it  must 
first  be  recognized  by  the  other  state  or  states. 

WHEN  IS  BBCOGNITION  NECBBSABT 

167.  Recognition  is  necessary  when  a  new  state  is  formed, 
either  by  forced  or  conventional  separation  of  a  part  of  the  old 
state,  by  the  emancipation  of  states  subject  as  vassals  to  a  suze- 
rain, by  the  liberation  of  a  colony  from  the  mother  country,  or  by 
the  union  of  several  states  into  one. 

Recognition  may  be  desirable  when  a  new  territory  is  added  to 
a  new  state  and  when  it  is  intended  that  it  should  be  recognized 
as  an  int^pral  part  of  the  territory  of  such  state,  or  when  some 
change  in  the  political  constitution  of  a  state  has  taken  place. 

There  are,  in  our  times,  numerous  instances  of  such  an  occurrence:  Belgium 
was  formed  into  an  autonomous  state  as  a  result  of  its  separation  from  the 
Netherlands;  Greece,  Montenegro,  Servia  and  Rumania,  as  a  result  of  their 
emancipation  from  the  vassalage  of  Turkey;  the  American  republics,  as  a 
result  of  their  colonial  liberation  from  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  Portugal; 
and  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Italian  states,  etc. 

168.  A  state  does  not  need  to  be  recognized  as  soon  as  it  is 
pditically  constituted  in  order  to  be  considered  a  person,  even  in 
its  international  relations,  nor  in  order  to  be  held  capable  of  en- 
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joying  the  international  rights  which  it  possesses  as  a  state.  Yet, 
the  admittance  of  the  new  state  into  international  society  and  the 
normal  and  effective  exercise  of  all  its  international  rights  must  be 
considered  as  conditioned  upon  its  entrance  into  relations  with 
other  states,  which  occurs  when  each  of  these  powers  recognizes  it. 

To  decide  whether  a  new  state  is  or  is  not  politically  constituted  and  to 
estimate  the  genuineness  of  the  motives  which  may  have  inspired  its  formation 
is  a  question  of  constitutional  law.  The  existence  of  a  state  depends  wholly 
on  the  will  of  the  people  who  intended  to  form  the  state.  The  legality  of  the 
means  is  a  question  of  constitutional  and  not  international  law.  Granted  the 
existence  of  a  new  state,  the  international  question  to  be  solved  with  regard 
to  it  is  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it  should  be  admitted  as  a  memb^  of 
international  society  with  all  the  privileges  which  according  to  international 
law  belong  to  every  state  effectively  constituted.  Third  powers,  therefore, 
are  merely  called  upon  to  decide  whether  the  political  personality  of  the  new 
political  organism  is  such  as  to  guarantee  the  exercise  and  the  fulfillment  of 
international  rights  and  duties.    Such  is  the  purpose  of  recognition. 

NATUBE  OF  BECOGNITION 

169.  Recognition  is  in  its  nature  a  political  act.  It  is  the  privi- 
lege of  every  government  to  determine  with  perfect  freedom  and 
independence  whether  conditions  render  desirable  or  opportune 
the  recognition  of  a  new  state,  and  it  need  not  accoimt  for  its 
decision  to  other  governments  which  may  consider  its  recognition 
as  untimely  or  tardy. 

Great  Britain  recognised  the  constitution  of  the  new  government  at  Naples 
in  1860  while  King  Ftancis  II  was  still  at  Gaete  and  stiU  hoped  to  defend  his 
crown  with  the  aid  of  the  military  forces  at  his  disposal.  The  United  States, 
on  the  contrary,  refused  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Hungary  in  1849. 
Great  Britain  delayed  until  1782  the  recognition  of  the  United  States,  which 
France  had  recognised  in  1778.  The  states  of  South  America  were  recognized 
by  Great  Britain  in  1825,  while  Spain  did  not  do  so  until  much  later,  althou^ 
these  states  had  been  in  existence  since  1810  as  a  result  of  their  independence 
from  Spanish  control.    (See  Calvo,  v.  I,  §  94.) 

170.  Recognition  may  be  considered  in  goodfaiih  when  it  takes 
place  after  the  new  political  organism  has  acquired  a  certain 
strength,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  at  its  command  the  power  and 
the  necessary  means  for  exercising  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  the 
state,  preserving  order,  administering  justice  and  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  its  own  acts. 

171.  Recognition  <rf  a  new  state  may  be  considered  in  bad  faith 
if  it  takes  place  during  the  course  of  hostilities  between  the  older 
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gcyvermnent  which  seeks  by  force  to  restore  the  old  state  of  afifairs, 
and  the  actually  victorious  party  which,  though  it  has  succeeded 
in  establishing  a  government,  does  not  yet  show  sufficient  stability. 

When  France  leoognized  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by  conclud- 
ing with  it  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  February  6, 1778,  when  its  struggle  with 
the  mother  country  had  not  yet  ended,  Great  Britain  considered  this  untimely 
recognition  as  a  hostile  act  and  recalled  its  ambassador. 

VALUE  OF  BECOGNinON 

172.  Recognition  must  be  limited  to  what  appears  de  facto, 
and  can  never  have  the  effect  of  an  approval  of  the  means  used  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  new  government  nor  constitute  a  dec- 
laration of  the  lawfulness  of  these  means  or  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  new  order  of  things. 

The  legality  of  the  means  Used  for  the  political  constitution  of  a  new  state 
is  a  matter  mainly  of  constitutional  law.  No  new  state  can  be  formed  either 
by  separation  or  emancipation,  without  violent  means,  without  revolution, 
i^out  desperate  struggle;  but  aU  that  is  in  the  realm  of  history.  In  inter- 
national law,  states  must  be  considered  as  they  have  actually  been  constituted 
as  a  consequence  of  poUtical  events.  Every  political  organism  having  a 
political  personality  of  its  own,  a  government  established  by  the  will  of  the 
people,  provided  with  sufficient  means  to  operate  as  a  regular  government, 
and  which  gives  sufficient  proof  of  its  stability  and  fitness  to  exercise  its  own 
rights  in  international  society  and  to  assume  responsibility  for  its  acts,  may 
be  recognized  without  the  necessity  of  having  to  consider  the  means  resorted 
to  in  the  formation  of  the  new  state. 

173.  Recognition  of  a  new  state  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a  hostile 
act  toward  the  country  of  which  it  was  formerly  a  part,  and  cannot 
be  considered  as  a  just  ground  for  complaint,  except  in  cases  where, 
owing  to  special  circumstances,  such  recognition  might  be  tanta- 
mount to  moral  assistance  given  to  the  new  state. 

174.  The  unjustifiable  refusal  to  recognize  as  an  autonomous 
and  independent  state  one  constituted  de  facto,  must  be  considered 
as  contrary  to  international  law  and  may  justify  acts  of  retorsion. 

It  should  be  considered  as  good  policy  not  to  postpone  the  recognition  of  a 
state  which  has  in  fact  become  independent.  No  attention  need  be  paid  the 
old  government  which  may  make  every  effort  to  prevent  third  parties  from 
recognizing  the  new  state  and  to  restore  its  own  complete  sovereignty.  A 
tardy  refund,  therefore,  may  no  doubt  justify  acts  of  retorsion. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  certain  states  of 
Germany  having  persisted  in  their  refusal  of  recognition.  Count  Cavour  with- 
drew the  exequatur  from  the  consuls  of  these  states  on  Sardinian  territory, 
jrhich  act  of  retorsion  brought  about  the  desired  result. 
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175.  The  recognition  of  a  new  state  by  a  congresa  should  be 
considered  as  final  in  granting  the  effective  enjoyment  of  interna- 
tional rights  to  such  a  state,  not  only  as  regards  the  powers  as- 
sembled in  Congress  and  those  which  have  adhered  to  its  decisions, 
but  also  to  legalize  the  new  order  of  things  with  regard  to  the  state 
whose  interest  it  may  be  not  to  extend  recognition. 

The  final  Heparation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  waa  i^cognized  by  the  five 
great  powcra  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  uf  London  of  January  2tSf  1831. 
The  indepeudeuoe  r>f  Greece  was  recognized  at  the  Conference  of  Constanti- 
nople of  1832;  that  of  the  new  states  of  Rumania,  Servia  and  Montenegro,  at 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  1S78.  The  new  state  of  Congo  was  recognised  at  the 
Conference  of  Berlin,  1885. 

176.  A  state  whose  rights  are  impaired  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  state  cannot  refuse  for  an  indefinite  period  to  recognize  the 
new  conditions. 

Recognition  on  its  part  should  be  considered  as  effecting  a  final 
renunciation  of  any  design  to  restore  the  old  conditions. 

It  is  but  natural  for  the  injured  state  to  decide  slowly  upon  recognition  o{ 
the  new  conditions.  Not  until  September  34^  1782i  did  Great  Britain  Te<?Of(nife 
the  independence  of  the  United  States^  established  in  1776.  Spain  decided 
etill  more  slowly  to  recogniio  aa  etatea  ita  former  American  colonies,  the  inde- 
pendence of  which  dated  back  to  1810.  It  recognized  Chile  in  1844,  Venexuela 
in  184G  and  Nicaragua  in  1850.  Undoubtedly,  recognition  by  the  injured 
state  must  be  considered  as  most  important  in  demonstrating  its  final  ac- 
quiescence and  consequently  the  end  of  any  contest.  But  no  time  can  l>e 
fixed  to  compel  that  state  to  effect  its  recognition*  Economic,  commercial 
and  political  interests  are  always  the  moat  efficacious  motives,  and  it  behooves 
the  old  state  to  bear  theim  in  mind. 

RECOGNITION  OP  CONflTITUTIONAL  CHANGES 

177*  Recognition  in  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  political  con- 
stitution of  a  state  may  be  required  in  order  to  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  new  government  of  that  state. 

178,  The  government  of  every  state  has  the  right  to  iiiaintitin 
or  to  suspend  its  relations  with  a  new  government  e,stabliyhed  in 
accordance  with  the  new  political  constitution,  and  may  exercise 
the  right  freely. 

179.  It  is  good  policy  to  consider  the  form  of  government  aa 
of  no  import  to  international  society.  A  sovereign  may,  however^ 
refuse  to  recognize  a  new  government  which  proclaims  principles 
subversive  and  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  intemational 
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society,  or  which  impairs,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  authority 
of  the  principles  of  common  law  indispensable  for  the  preservation 
of  the  legal  community  among  the  states. 

FORM  OF  RECOGNITION 

180.  No  particular  formality  is  required  to  recognize  a  new  state 
or  government.  The  fact  of  establishing  diplomatic  relations  with 
it  is  equivalent  to  a  formal  recognition. 

The  formal  recognition  of  a  new  state  or  government  may  take  place  in 
different  ways.  The  appointment  of  consular  agents,  the  conclusion  of  an 
international  convention,  the  admission  of  a  new  state  as  such  to  the  provi- 
sions of  a  treaty  with  other  states,  and  other  similar  acts  of  a  nature  proving ' 
the  establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  may  be  equivalent  to  a  formal  act 
of  recognition. 

EXERCISE  OF  ITS  RIGHTS  BT  A  STATE  NOT  RECOGNIZED 

181.  Every  state  may  freely  exercise  its  rights  of  sovereignty 
within  its  own  territory  independently  of  recognition,  and  foreign 
officials  and  courts  cannot  ignore  the  entirely  legal  authority  of 
the  sovereign  acts  thus  undertaken. 

Since  a  constituted  authority  must  be  considered  as  invested  with  all  rights 
of  sovereignty  as  soon  as  the  people  have  established  or  accepted  a  government 
which  exercises  de  facto  all  sovereign  powers,  it  follows  that  the  exercise  of 
those  rights  must  be  given  effect  in  foreign  countries  independently  of  recog- 
nition. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  in  1808  that  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  considered  as  complete  from  the  day 
of  the  declaration  of  their  independence,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  4th  of  July, 
1776,  independently  of  their  recognition  by  Great  Britain  in  the  treaty  of  1782. 

The  Ck>urt  of  Cassation  of  Turin  has  held  with  reason  that  a  private  person 
who  has  paid  to  the  old  government  annuities  due  to  the  territorial  sovereign, 
cannot  be  exempted  on  the  ground  of  lack  of  recognition  of  the  new  govern- 
ment and  of  his  good  faith.  The  rights  of  sovereignty,  said  the  court,  belong 
in  effect,  in  their  entirety,  to  the  de  facto  government.  (Caaa.  Turin,  July  1, 
1869,  Giwriaprudenga,  1869,  526.) 

182.  The  acts  of  government  of  a  new  state,  so  far  as  their 
operative  effect  in  international  relations  is  concerned,  may  be 
deemed  as  of  no  value  in  a  state  which  has  not  recognized  it. 
Consequently,  the  courts  and  political  authorities  of  the  latter 
country  may  consider  the  former  conditions  as  still  existing,  until 
their  government  recognizes  the  new  state. 
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Although  a  state,  independently  of  its  recognition,  must  be  oonsid^ed  in 
legal  possession  of  its  internal  sovereign  rights  from  the  time  it  is  politically 
constituted,  it  cannot  be  held  that  its  acts,  in  so  far  as  they  are  intended  to 
regulate  international  relations  or  be  efifective  abroad,  must  be  considered 
yidid,  as  regards  another  state  which  has  not  recpgnised  it. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  new  government  has,  by  new  laws, 
modified  public  external  law  by  changing,  say,  the  rules  relating  to  the  ex- 
tradition of  criminals  or  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments.  Let  us  suppose  it 
has,  for  instance,  declared  valid  a  decision  of  its  own  courts  which  has  annulled 
a  marriage  by  granting  a  divorce  under  application  of  its  own  law.  The  courts 
of  justice  and  authorities  of  a  foreign  country  which  had  not  recognized  the 
new  state  could  disregaitl  these  laws  so  far  as  their  extraterritori^  effect  ia 
concerned,  and  could  indeed  consider  the  former  conditions  as  still  in  force. 
(Compare  Phillimore,  IntematUmal  law,  v.  II,  chap.  IV,  §  22,  p.  33;  Calvo, 
Droit  irUernaiional,  §§  99  et  seq.) 

In  order  to  make  our  rule  clearer,  let  it  be  supposed  that  under  the  law  of 
a  given  state,  every  act  directed  against  a  foreign  ruler  is  punished  and  that 
a  newly  orgaiuzed  state,  not  yet  recognized,  issues  a  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  its  position  and  of  repdiling  the  attack  of  the  dispossessed  sov- 
ereign. Let  it  furthermore  be  supposed  that  a  citizen  of  that  state,  considering 
the  government  of  the  new  state  as  legally  constituted,  lends  it  a  large  sum 
of  money,  and  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  such  an  act  comes  within  the 
criminal  law  of  his  country.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  loan,  as  a  com- 
mercial transaction,  could  not  be  considered  as  a  hostile  act  calling  for  punish- 
ment; but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  could  be  regarded  as  assistance  given  to  the 
ruler  not  yet  recognized,  against  the  dispomessed  sovereign.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  courts  of  the  state  which  has  not  recognized  the 
new  state  should  take  account  of  penal  sanctions  and  deem  international 
relations  unchanged. 


TITLE  VII 

IDENTITY  AND  LOSS  OF  PERSONALITY  OP  THE 

STATE 

183.  The  personality  of  the  state  must  be  considered  as  un- 
changed and  subsisting  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  appertain- 
ing thereto,  so  long  as  the  state  preserves  its  substantial  charac- 

)  teristics  as  a  political  institution. 

184.  A  state  loses  its  personality  when  it  ceases  to  constitute 
an  independent  political  association. 

This  may  be  the  result  of: 

a.  Its  voluntary  incorporation  into  another  state; 

b.  The  voluntary  union  of  several  states,  forming  a  new  and  more 
important  one; 

c  Forcible  incorporation  into  another  state,  by  conquest  or 
subjection  rendered  Iq^  in  conformity  with  international 
law. 


in 


TITLE  VIII 
RIGHTS  OF  LIBERTY  AND  AUTONOMY 

LIBBBTT 

186.  Liberty,  a  right  possessed  by  every  state  in  its  relations 
with  other  states,  is  the  legal  power  to  act  with  independence  and 
without  external  hindrance  within  the  sphere  of  its  own  right. 

186.  Each  state  may  claim  only  the  liberty  and  independence 
compatible  with  the  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  other  states  of 
the  Magna  civitaSf  all  being  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  a  well-r%- 
ulated  common  existence. 

187.  Each  state,  in  its  relations  with  other  states,  must  so  exer- 
cise its  liberty  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  rights  and  Intimate 
interests  of  the  others,  and  not  to  violate  directly  or  indirectly  the 
private  rights  of  foreigners. 

188.  Every  government,  independently  of  the  obligations  con- 
tracted by  treaties,  must,  in  exercising  its  rights,  be  considered 
bound  to  take  into  account  the  general  interests  of  international 
society  and  the  requirements  of  common  life  with  other  states. 

AUTONOMY 

189.  Autonomy  is  the  right  of  every  state  to  establish  and 
modify  its  political  constitution  and  to  exercise  freely  and  fully 
over  its  own  territory  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  sovereignty 
without  violating  international  law,  free  from  any  direct  or  indirect 
interference  by  other  states  in  all  matters  relating  to  internal 
public  law. 

190.  It  should  be  presumed,  in  principle,  that  every  state  enjoys 
complete  and  indivisible  autonomy.  The  state  may,  however,  by 
treaty,  consent  to  certain  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  its 
sovereign  powers,  provided  that  such  limitations  be  stipulated  in 
clear,  precise  and  unequivocal  language  and  be  not  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  international  law. 
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191.  Every  state  may,  with  full  autonomy,  provide  for  its  pres- 
ervation, well-being  and  development,  and  its  liberty  in  that  re- 
spect cannot  be  limited  by  fear  of  any  possible  danger  which 
may  arise  from  the  continued  and  progressive  increase  of  its  eco- 
nomic, intellectual  and  moral  power  attained  without  injury  to 
the  rights  of  others. 

192.  Every  government  may  provide  with  full  autonomy  for 
the  defense  of  the  state  by  organizing  its  army  and  navy,  building 
fortifications,  concluding  alliances,  and  adopting  all  necessary 
measures  to  that  end,  without  being  subjected  either  to  limitations 
or  prohibitions  of  any  kind  by  foreign  governments. 

193.  Nevertheless,  the  i:ight  of  every  state  to  increase  its  mili- 
tary power  should  always  be  exercised  within  just  limits  estab- 
lished by  common  or  general  law,  as  will  be  explained  hereafter, 
and  should  not  be  so  extended  as  to  jeopardiase  the  safety  of  third 
parties. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  idea  of  limiting  armaments  according  to  the  rules 
to  be  laid  down  hereafter.  It  is  in  effect  inadmissible  that  a  state,  by  rea- 
son of  its  liberty,  may  without  just  reasons  increase  inordinately  its  land 
and  sea  forces  and  thus  augment  the  enormous  cost  of  armaments  by  forc- 
ing the  other  states  to  increase  their  military  forces  in  order  to  preserve 
peace. 

Exaggerated  armaments  may  always  be  considered  as  injurious  to  common 
interests  and  may  constitute  just  grounds  for  demanding  explanations,  es- 
pectaliy  when  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  directed  against  a  certain 
state. 

AUTONOMY  OP  LEGISLATIVE  POWER 

194.  Every  government  may,  with  absolutely  complete  auton- 
omy, enact  and  amend  its  laws  and  subject  to  the  laws  persons, 
property,  legal  acts  and  facts,  under  the  condition,  however,  that 
it  exercise  its  pow^r  within  its  legal  sphere  and  do  not  violate 
international  law. 

JUST  LIMITATIONS   OP  LEGISLATIVE  AUTONOMY 

196.  It  is  not  permissible,  under  the  guise  of  legislative  autonomy 
to  subject  foVeigners  to  territorial  laws  which  concern  their  per- 
sonal status,  nor  to  refuse  recognition  to  the  personal  status  of 
these  foreigners,  except  where  such  non-recognition  aims  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  the  laws  of  public  policy  or  those  protecting 
morals  or  social  order. 
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196.  Any  system  of  law  which  attributes  the  character  of  a  real 
statute  to  every  provision  relating  to  real  property  and  which 
subjects  to  territorial  law  every  legal  relation  without  r^ard  to  its 
nature  and  the  enjojrment  of  any  right  over  real  property,  no 
matter  what  its  nature,  as  well  as  the  status  of  the  person  in  whom 
that  right  is  vested,  should  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  ra- 
tional principles  of  private  international  law,  which  fixes  the  limits 
of  the  legislative  power  of  every  government. 

197.  The  respective  right  of  the  territorial  and  foreign  sover- 
eignty to  regulate  through  its  own  laws  the  rights  to  personal 
and  real  property;  the  acquisition  of  the  ownership  of  such  prop- 
erty; its  transfer  by  deed  or  will;  the  extrinsic  forms  of  the  instru- 
ments to  be  used  in  such  a  case;  and  the  exercise  of  any  right  re- 
lating to  property,  must  be  fixed  and  determined  by  agreement 
between  states,  which  should  lay  down  uniform  rules  as  regards  the 
legislative  power  of  every  government  and  should  determine  the 
just  limitations  upon  that  power. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  the  power  to  assign 
territorial  or  exterritorial  authority  to  every  law  cannot  be 
considered  as  within  the  competence  of  national  autonomy,  but 
should  be  governed  by  the  rational  principles  of  private  inter- 
national law. 

These  proposed  rules  aim  to  establish  the  rule  that,  in  principle,  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  state  cannot  by  reason  of  its  eminent  domain  over  the  whole 
territory,  subject  to  its  own  laws  every  relation  of  private  law  concerning  real 
property,  nor  the  right  to  transfer  it  by  inheritance  or  otherwise.  It  should  be 
admitted  that  the  legislative  power  of  every  sovereignty  in  its  relations  with 
the  legislative  power  of  other  states  must  be  determined  through  rules  estab- 
lished by  treaties,  or  according  to  the  rational  principles  of  law.  Then  it  is 
for  private  international  law  to  lay  down  the  rules  designed  to  determine  the 
true  rational  limits  of  the  authority  of  every  law,  so  as  to  eliminate  all  causes  of 
conflicts  between  the  laws  of  the  different  states.  In  order  to  attain  that  end, 
we  must  refer  to  the  special  rules  which  govern  this  matter.  (See  on  this 
subject,  my  work,  StdTautorUd  e  suWapplicaanone  deUe  Uggi  straniere  o  DiriUo 
intemazionale  privcUo,  v.  4.  Turin,  Unione  Tip.  Editrioe,  1902,  and  the  French 
translation  by  C.  Antoine,  Paris,  A.  Fedone.) 

Compare,  Demangeat,  Introduction  to  Qunet,  Journal  du  droU  international 
privS,  V.  I. 

AUTONOMY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH  FOBEIQNEBS 

198.  It  is  always  incumbent  upon  every  state  to  regulate  the 
legal  status  of  foreigners  and  all  their  rights,  so  as  to  reconcile  ita 
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own  autonomy  with  its  respect  for  the  common  interests  and  the 
rational  principles  of  law. 

199.  It  is  a  violation  of  the  rational  principles  of  law  for  any 
state  to  refuse  to  foreigners,  by  virtue  of  its  autonomy,  the  en- 
jojonent  of  their  private  or  civil  rights,  or  to  sanction  legal  repris- 
als, or  to  establish  an  essential  difference  of  legal  status  between 
citizens  and  foreigners  as  to  the  acquisition  of  private  rights, 
except  to  reserve  to  its  citizens  alone  for  reasons  of  public  policy 
the  acquisition  and  enjoyment  of  certain  defined  rights. 

The  private  rights  of  every  man,  called  civil  rights,  are  in  reality  but  the 
natural  rights  recognized  by  civil  law,  which  proclaims  them,  regulates  their 
exercise  and  insures  their  enjoyment. 

A  difference  of  legal  status  between  the  citizen  and  the  foreign^  as  regards 
the  respect  of  the  private  rights  of  the  latter  according  to  his  personal  statute 
cannot,  therefore,  in  principle,  be*  justified.  Nor  can  one  any  more  justify 
the  subordination  of  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights  to  the  condition  of  reci- 
procity; for  legal  reprisals  must  be  considered  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
intematioBal  law  and  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  respect  of  which 
may  be  claimed  by  any  one  in  international  society  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  in  rules  67  and  68.  [The  grievous  effects  of  the  war  on  juristic 
thought  may  be  seen  in  an  article  by  the  brilliant  French  jurist,  Pillet,  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  who  openly  advocates  discrimination  against  certain 
foreigners  after  the  war.  Yale  Law  Journal  for  June,  1917,  v.  26,  pp.  631- 
644.— TranslJ 

200.  It  is  not  permissible,  by  virtue  of  legislative  autonomy, 
to  refuse  to  foreigners  the  application  of  the  laws  in  force  in  the 
state  protecting  the  person  and  the  private  rights  of  every  one,  or 
to  establish  a  substantial  diversity  of  treatment  in  that  respect 
by  reason  of  the  mere  circumstance  of  alienage. 

The  legislatures  of  civilized  countries  have  a  tendency  at  the  present  time 
to  remove  the  difference  existing  between  citizens  and  foreigners  with  respect 
to  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights.  A  good  example  is  furnished  by  Italy,  which 
embodied  the  principle  in  article  3  of  the  Civil  Code  and  has  assimilated  the 
foreigner  to  the  citizen  with  respect  to  the  enjo3rment  of  civil  rights.  (Compare 
Laurent,  Droit  civ,  intern.,  v.  II,  §  38,  p.  65.)  [The  Chilean  Civil  Code,  drafted 
by  Andres  Bello,  anticipated  Italy  by  ten  years  in  this  provision. — ^Trans.j 
llie  ri^t  of  the  state  to  reserve  the  enjoyment  of  oertun  rights  to  citizens,  for 
reasons  of  pubUc  policy,  is  one  that  cannot  be  denied.  It  may  be  considered  as 
within  the  domain  of  legislative  autonomy.  But  no  S3rstem  of  law  can  be  estab- 
lished by  virtue  of  autonomy,  by  which  foreigners  would  be  placed  outside 
common  law  as  regards  the  acquirement  and  enjo3maent  of  civil  rights,  or 
which  would  Justify  all  the  excessive  measures,  called'  droit  d^avbaine,  which 
used  to  oppress  foreigners  under  the  old  law.  Nor  can  the  security  judtcatum 
mM  or  pro  expeneis  imposed  on  the  foreigner  who  prosecutes  his  ri^ts  in  the 
courts  be  justified.   This  security  is  not  only  not  required  in  Italy,  but,  fur- 
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thermore,  the  legislature  (art.  8  of  the  law  of  Deoember  6, 1865)  haa  extended 
to  foreigners  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  December  6, 1865,  and  of  July  19, 1880, 
under  which  in  certain  cases  the  free  services  of  a  lawyer  and  the  advance  cost 
of  law  suits  may  be  obtained. 

See  my  works:  DiriUo  intemazumale  privato,  5th  ed.,  v.  I,  PreUndnari, 
cap.  Ill,  Parte  speciale,  lib.  I,  cap.  I,  Torino,  1914;  DeWautoritd  della  UgQi 
net  stun  rapporU  col  terrUorio,  v.  I,  sec.  II  of  the  work:  Delle  dispowsione 
generaU  snUa-  pubbliccunone  ed  appUcatione  ddle  leggi,  2d  ed.,  Napoli,  Eugenic 
Marghieri,  Torino,  Unione  Tip.-Ed.  Torinese,  1914;  Deila  ciUadinanai, 
cap.  VIII,  pp.  167  ei  seq.,  Napoli,  E.  Marchieri,  Torino,  Unione  'Hp.-Ed. 
Torinese,  1909. 


BXEBCI8E  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  POWER  AND  ITB  JVffT 
LIMITATIONS 

201*  Every  state  has  the  exclusive  power  to  determine  the 
appropriateness  of  its  laws,  the  nedesdty  of  modifying  them  and 
their  efficacy  to  protect  the  rights  of  private  persons  and  to  secure 
the  respect  of  international  law. 

202.  Any  interference  by  a  foreign  power  to  compel  a  state  to 
modify  its  laws  under  the  pretense  of  better  protecting  the  rights 
of  its  citizens,  should  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  legislative 
autonomy  inherent  in  every  state. 

203.  It  is  always  incumbent  upon  the  legislature  of  every  coun- 
try to  see  that  its  own  legislation  sufficiently  protects  the  rights 
of  private  persons  in  their  relations  among  themselves  and  with 
the  state  and  secures  the  respect  of  international  law. 

2(Ml.  It  is  not  permissible  for  a  foreign  state  to  criticize  the  le^s- 
lative  system  of  another  state,  or  to  request  that  it  be  modified 
under  the  pretext  of  not  being  adequate  properly  to  protect  the 
rights  of  persons.  Only  the  right  to  make  representations  in  the 
matter  may  be  deemed  proper,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
other  government  to  take  notice  of  the  request  submitted. 

206.  Nevertheless,  when  the  legislative  system  in  force  in  a 
state  is  considered  by  a  Congress  as  inadequate  to  protect  the 
rights  of  foreigners  or  to  secure  the  respect  of  international  law 
and  as  requiring  certain  reforms,  the  state  cannot  refuse  to  heed 
such  collective  representations.  It  must  modify  its  existing  laws 
by  remedying  their  deficiencies,  under  penalty  of  placing  itself 
without  the  law  which  ought  to  govern  international  society. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  cases  of  collective  representation  made  by 
the  Qreat  Powers  aasembled  in  a  Congress  to  demand  the  ameUoration  of  the 
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legislation  of  certain  states  considered  insufficient  for  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  persons,  or  to  impose  the  execution  of  a  promise  of  certain  legis- 
lative reforms. 

The  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  imposed  on  Turkey  the  revision  of  the  statutes 
in  force  in  the  principaUties  of  Valachia  and  Moldavia,  and  charged  an  inter- 
national commission  to  assume  control  of  the  bases  of  the  new  organisation 
of  these  principalities  and  to  make  proposals  on  the  subject  (art.  23). 

In  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  the  Great  Powers  assembled  in  Congress 
recognized  the  independence  of  Montenegro,  Servia  and  Rumania,  under  the 
condition,  however,  that  the  public  law  in  force  in  these  states  be  based  on 
certain  rules  fixed  by  the  Great  Powers  (arts.  XXVII,  XXXVI,  XLIV). 

Under  this  same  treaty,  there  was  imposed  upon  Turkey  the  obligation  to 
carry  out  the  improvements  and  legislative  reforms  required  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  Armenians  and  to  insure  their  security  against  the  Circassians 
(art.  LX). 

In  the  treaty  concluded  at  Constantinople  September  6-18,  18d7,  between 
the  Great  Powers  and  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  fix  the  conditions  of  peace  with 
Greece,  it  was  stipulated  (art.  3)  that  the  two  contracting  parties  would  see 
to  the  removal  of  all  obstacles  likely  to  hinder  the  regular  course  of  justice; 
to  insure  the  execution  of  the  judgments  rendered  by  their  respective  courts; 
and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Ottoman  and  foreign  citizens  in  their  dis- 
putes with  Greek  citizens,  even  in  case  of  bankruptcy. 


AUTONOMY  OF  JUDICIAL  POWER 

RULES  RELATING  TO  JURISDICTION  AND  COMPETENCE 

206.  Every  government  must  be  considered  autonomous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  exercise  of  its  judicial  power;  and  it  may 
fix  the  territorial  jurisdiction  and  determine  the  competence  of  its 
own  judges  with  reference  to  any  litigation  relating  to  persons, 
property,  obligations  or  any  other  matters. 

207.  Nevertheless,  no  government  may,  by  virtue  of  its  auton- 
omy, attribute  jurisdiction  to  its  courts  whenever  the  potestas 
judicandi  causam  belongs  to  a  foreign  government. 

When  it  assumes  a  jurisdiction  which  it  does  not  properly  pos- 
sess according  to  the  principles  of  law,  such  act  must  be  considered 
as  an  arbitrary  usurpation  of  jurisdiction  and  as  a  violation  of 
international  law. 

206.  The  rules  relating  to  the  right  of  jurisdiction  possessed  by 
this  or  that  government,  and  whose  purpose  is  to  determine  to 
which  of  these  governments  the  potestas  judicandi  cattsam  ought 
properly  to  be  attributed  constitute  the  rules  of  jurisdiction  ac- 
cording to  international  law.    They  must  be  fixed  by  agreement,  or 
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in  the  absence  of  treaty,  deduced  from  the  general  principles  of 
law,  as  is  the  case  whenever  no  positive  rule  exists. 

It  is  desirable  to  diatingiiiah  clearly  between  jurisdiction  and  competence 
considered  as  powers  of  the  magistrate,  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  judge 
by  the  territonal  sovereign,  and  jurisdiction  considered  as  a  right  belonging  to 
every  government  concurrently  with  other  governments  and  which  constitutes, 
properly  speaking,  the  poiestaa  judioandi  cattaam  as  a  power  of  the  state. 

The  sovereign  of  every  state  may  determine  with  absolute  autonomy  which 
of  the  jurisdictions  of  his  own  country  must  be  given  the  right  to  pass  upon 
any  particular  case,  and  which  of  the  judges  in  a  certain  jurisdiction  must  be 
held  competent  to  decide  the  case,  considering  its  nature,  importance  and 
locaUty.  All  these  are  matters  of  public  law  in  each  country  and  fall  under 
the  application  of  rule  206. 

The  case  is  quite  different  when  the  question  involves  jurisdiction  consid- 
ered as  a  power  of  the  state.  When  the  question  arises  of  establishing  whether 
the  polesUu  judicandi  catuam  belongs  to  Italy,  France  or  Germany,  it  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  public  law  which  is  involved,  to  be  determined  with  entire 
liberty  by  each  state  by  virtue  of  its  autonomy,  but  it  is  a  true  question  of 
international  law,  for  whose  solution  no  sovereign  can  impose  rules  binding 
upon  the  other  states.  Such  a  question  could  be  solved  only  by  reciprocal 
agreement.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  the  only  course  to  be  followed 
is  to  apply  the  general  principles  of  law.  Ck>nsequently,  if  the  state,  by 
reason  of  its  autonomy,  should  give  jurisdiction  to  its  judges  in  a  case  where 
the  poiestaa  judicandi  causam  belongs  to  a  foreign  state,  the  act  must  be  con- 
sidered as  arbitrary  and  contrary  to  international  law;  for  it  would  consti- 
tute an  unjustifiable  usurpation  of  the  jurisdiction  belonging  to  a  foreign  state. 

In  the  terms  of  article  14  of  the  French  civil  code  there  is  found  an  example 
of  jurisdiction  assigned  arbitrarily  to  the  courts  of  the  state  in  contradiction 
to  international  law.  As  for  us,  we  have  always  maintained  that  the  autonomy 
of  a  state  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  jurisdiction  according  to  international 
law  can  never  be  admitted.  See  Fiore,  EffetU  inlemazumali  delle  serUema 
(Materia  civile),  cap.  Ill,  §  3,  Torino,  1875;  id..  Note  on  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  Catania  of  March  22,  1879,  in  Foro  italiano,  1879,  p.  714;  id.,  Dtritto 
irUernax,  puJMico,  4th  edition,  Torino,  1904,  §§  402,  405;  id.,  SvUe  diapasigiord 
generdU  ddle  leggi,  2d  edition,  Napoli,  Marghieri,  1908,  Torino,  Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice  Torinese,  v.  I,  §§454-458;  id.,  Questiard  di  diritlo, 
DeQa  ffitarisdizione  e  deUa  competema  nei  loro  rapporti  col  DiriUo  inlernasUmaU, 
pp.  533-40.    Torino,  Unione  Tip.-Editrice  Torinese,  1905. 

The  principles  which  we  have  set  forth  were  admitted  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Ck>urt  of  Florence  in  its  deciEuon  of  December  2, 1882,  in  the  case  of  Blanc  v. 
Trafford.  The  CJourt  says:  "The  question  to  be  decided  as  to  which  of  two 
courts  of  a  foreign  ptate  is  competent,  must  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the 
law  of  the  country  where  the  action  was  brought;  but  when,  on  the  contrary, 
the  courts  whose  jurisdiction  is  brought  in  question  do  not  belong  to  the  same 
state,  the  question  is  settled  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international 
law.    (See  Foro  itaHano,  1882, 1,  p.  1148.) 

"EXTBATEBSTTOBXAli  EFFECT  OF  A  CIVIL  JUDGMENT 

209.  Every  government  may,  with  the  fullest  autonomy,  fix 
the  legal  conditions  required  to  give  to  a  foreign  judgment  the 
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authority  of  a  final  judgment.    It  may  also  limit,  for  reasons  of 
public  policy,  the  efifects  produced  by  such  judgment. 

210.  No  foreign  judgment  can,  in  principle,  be  considered  suffi- 
ciently effective  to  permit  it  to  be  forcibly  executed.  Executory 
force  must  be  given  to  it  by  the  competent  judicial  authority  in 
conformity  with  the  territorial  law,  which  must  determine  whether, 
bow  and  when  the  foreign  judgment  may  be  executed  and  what 
rules  of  procedure  must  be  followed. 

The  two  preceding  rules  are  baaed  on  the  distinction  between  the  two  sub- 
stantial elements  of  any  judicial  deciaon.  The  judge  called  upon  to  decide  the 
case  must  in  the  first  place  examine  the  rights  of  the  parties  and  declare  their 
reciprocal  rights  in  law.  This  declaration  of  the  right  in  dispute  amounts  to 
a  1^^  truth  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  in  principle,  that  it  ought  to  be  given 
extraterritorial  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  sovereign  of  every  countiy  may 
determine  the  legal  requirements  according  to  which  the  authority  of  a  final 
foreign  judgment  must  be  admitted.  It  is  undoubtedly  necessary  that  the 
decision  of  the  judge  should  conform  with  the  required  conditions  in  order  that 
it  may  be  considered  a  judgment.  Now,  the  determination  of  those  charac- 
teristic conditions,  in  the  absence  of  uniform  rules  laid  down  by  agreement 
in  a  treaty,  must  be  considered  as  within  the  domain  of  the  autonomy  of  every 
state.  Therefore,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  each  state  that  we  must 
decide  the  conditions  which  the  judgment  emanating  from  a  foreign  court 
must  meet  in  order  to  have  the  authority  of  a  final  judgment. 

The  judge,  however,  does  not  limit  himself  to  dedaring  the  right  of  a  party, 
but  orders  the  other  party  also  to  recognize  the  declared  right  and  allows  the 
party  whose  right  is  recognized  to  resort  to  coercive  measures  to  compel  his 
adversary  to  execute  the  decision.  This  is  what  gives  executory  force  to  the 
judgment.  Now,  it  is  natural  that,  by  reason  of  the  autonomy  of  every  state, 
the  coercive  measures  should  be  exclusively  prescribed  by  the  state  on  whose 
territory  the  forcible  execution  of  the  judgment  takes  place. 

211.  Except  for  the  right  possessed  by  every  state  under  the  two 
forgoing  rules,  it  should  be  considered  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  international  law  to  refuse  all  effect  to  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  a  foreign  court,  and  to  compel  the  contending  parties 
to  litigate  again  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 

212.  It  is  the  duty  of  civilized  states  to  determine  by  treaty 
what  indispensable  conditions  must  be  met  in  order  that  a  foreign 
judgment  may  have  the  extraterritorial  authority  of  a  final  judg- 
ment and  be  executory.  Such  conditions  ought  to  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  state  court — called  upon  under  territorial  law  to 
order  the  execution — merely  to  an  examination  as  to  whether  the 
judgment  fulfills  the  legal  conditions  necessary  to  give  it  extra- 
territorial effect,  without  the  power  of  compelling  the  parties  to 
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discuss  anew  the  subject-matter  of  their  contested  rights.  After 
this  is  done,  the  authority  of  the  territorial  law  could  be  admitted 
in  the  matter  of  execution.  In  that  respect  it  is  advisable  to  ad- 
here to  the  authority  of  the  law  in  force  in  the  place  where  it  is 
desired  to  proceed  with  the  execution. 

The  reciprocal  advantage  to  states  of  regulating  by  treaty  the  execution  of 
foreign  judgments  is  generally  reoognieed;  but  an  agreement  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  that  respect,  notwithstanding  various  attempts. 

A  conference  was  contemplated  whidi  was  to  meet  in  Rome  on  the  initi- 
ative of  Mancini,  but  it  did  not  take  place.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in 
order  to  establish  a  uniform  law  on  the  subject,  a  treaty  is  indispensable. 
This  treaty  ought  to  determine  the  rules  of  international  jurisdiction  (leaving 
to  the  autonomy  of  each  state  those  of  territorial  jurisdiction  and  oompetenoe), 
and  ought  also  to  establish  the  rules  regarding  service  of  process  on  absent 
foreigners  and  judicial  commissions  rogatory,  as  well  as  the  rules  which,  in 
general,  relate  to  the  conditions  required  for  the  extraterritorial  validity  of 
judgments.  Thus,  judgments  pronounced  by  the  respective  courts  of  the 
states  which  may  be  parties  to  the  treaty  could  have  the  legal  force  of 
final  judgments  in  the  territories  of  the  contracting  powers.  As  to  making 
executory  in  a  state  final  judgments  rendered  in  a  foreign  country,  it 
must  be  noted  that  such  judgments  might  be  executed  whenever  they  are 
held  final  and  executory  in  the  country  where  rendered,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  adhere  to  the  law  in  force  in  the  coimtry  where  they  are  to  be 
executed.  It  should  make  no  difference  whether  the  judgment  was  pronounced 
by  the  competent  court  against  a  foreigner,  a  citisen  of  the  state  where  it  is 
to  be  executed,  nor  should  execution  be  denied  on  that  ground.  Instead,  the 
fact  should  be  ascertained  whether  the  judgment  was  pronounced  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  established  in  the  treaty,  and  the  execution  of  the  judgment 
pronounced  against  the  citizen  of  the  state  in  which  it  is  desired  to  proceed 
to  execution  ought  not,  in  principle,  to  be  refused. 

CONDITIONS   REQUIBED    OF   A    FOREIGN   JUDGMENT   UNDEB   INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 

213.  The  conditions  required  of  every  judgment,  under  the 
rational  principles  of  international  law,  in  order  to  give  it  extrater- 
ritorial authority  and  be  declared  executory  are: 

a.  That  it  bear  the  character  of  a  final  judgment  under  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  action  was  brought  and  that  it  be 
executable  in  accordance  with  that  law. 

b.  That  it  shall  have  been  pronounced  by  a  court  competent 
under  the  same  law  with  the  condition,  however,  that  such 
competence  is  not  assigned  to  the  court  in  violation  of  rule 
207; 

c.  That  the  party  against  whom  it  is  desired  to  execute  the  judg- 
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ment  has  been  duly  served  with  a  summons,  or  has  been 
legally  in  default,  taking  into  account  the  rules  prescribed 
for  the  summoning  of  absent  foreigners  under  the  law  of  the 
place  where  the  suit  was  instituted; 

d.  That  it  does  not  wholly  lack  good  cause; 

e.  That  the  judgment  be  not  in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  pub- 
lic law  of  the  state  where  it  is  desired  to  execute  it,  nor  to  the 
territorial  laws  concerning  persons  or  property,  nor  to  public 
poUcy; 

/.  That  it  be  not  pronounced  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  private 
international  law  provided  for  in  any  treaty  in  force  between 
the  state  where  the  judgment  was  rendered  and  the  state 
where  it  is  to  be  executed; 

g.  That,  when  the  judgment  has  been  pronounced  against  a 
citizen  of  the  state  where  its  execution  is  desired  and  the 
judge  has  had  to  apply  the  law  of  that  state,  no  erroneous 
application  of  that  law  has  been  made. 

The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  enumerate  the  conditions  which  nught  be  con- 
sidered as  essential)  according  to  rational  international  law,  for  the  execution 
of  a  foreign  judgment.  These  ccmditions,  we  believe,  might  constitute  the 
common  law  of  states  which  might  wish  to  conclude  a  treaty  in  the  matter. 
In  such  a  case,  the  execution  and  mode  of  procedure  for  declaring  the  judgment 
executable  must  be  regulated  by  the  law  of  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  executed. 
So  long  as  such  a  treaty  has  not  been  concluded,  it  is  natural  that  not  only 
the  execution  of  foreign  judgments,  but  also  their  executory  force,  must  be 
governed  in  every  state  by  the  territorial  law.  Accordingly,  the  execution  of 
such  judgments  must  at  the  present  time  depend  upon  the  municipal  law  of 
every  country  and  it  may  be  observed  that  in  that  status  of  the  law,  no  state 
may  claim  that  its  own  rules  shall  have  any  extraterritorial  authority  under 
the  principles  of  reciprocity,  unless  formally  so  stipulated  between  the  oountiy 
where  the  judgment  was  pronounced  and  the  country  where  execution  is 
desired. 

Italy  has  regulated  this  matter  in  articles  941  and  following  of  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure.  The  exequalvr  is  issued  upon  a  proceeding  called  deUbagumef 
but  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  rules  sanctioned  by  Italy  have  any  authority 
to  regulate  the  execution  in  foreign  countries  of  judgments  of  Italian  courts. 

214.  When  the  party  against  whom  it  is  desired  to  execute  the 
foreign  judgment  insists  that  it  could  not  be  executed  under  the 
lex  fori,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  party  requesting  execution  to  prove 
that  it  is  executable  in  the  country  where  rendered. 

216.  Even  when  the  judgment  may  be  executed  under  the  law 
of  the  country  where  rendered,  the  exeqnatur  may  be  refused: 

a.  When  the  legal  effects  of  the  judgment,  or  the  legal  fact 
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which  it  is  desired  to  establish  are  contrary  to  the  local  publio 
law  or  public  policy. 

6.  When  the  means  or  measure  of  execution  ordered  by  the 
foreign  judge  is  forbidden  by  the  territorial  law. 

216.  It  is  the  right  of  every  state  to  r^ulate  by  its  own  laws 
the  methods  and  forms  of  execution  and  all  matters  relating  to  the 
proceedings  for  execution. 

217*  When  a  foreign  judgment  is  introduced  in  evidence  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  proving  a  legal  fact  or  of  establishing  the  status 
of  persons,  without  any  desire  that  execution  issue  upon  it,  such 
judgment  has  of  itself  the  probative  force  of  any  duly  authenti- 
cated act,  and  shall  fully  prove  its  contents.  It  is  the  right,  how- 
ever, of  every  state  to  determine  the  value  which  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  foreign  judgment  produced,  and  it  must  always  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  competent  judge  to  decide  whether  the  said 
judgment  may  or  may  not  have  probative  force  as  against  the 
party  against  whom  it  is  invoked. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  judgment  in  so  far  as  it  is  final  implies,  according 
to  Italian  law,  a  legal  presumption  of  truth.  The  party  in  whose  favor  it  was 
rendered  and  who  produced  it  to  establish  his  right,  is  consequently  exempted 
from  producing  any  other  proof. 

Nevertheless,  if  such  presumption  of  truth  is  assigned,  according  to  the  laws 
of  civilized  countries,  to  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  the  state  under  the 
principle  res  judicata  pro  verUate  habetur,  that  principle  cannot  apply  to  the 
judgments  rendered  by  foreign  courts.  As  regards  them,  we  must  posit  other 
principles.  It  cannot  be  maintained,  in  fact,  that  the  presumption  of  truth 
assigned  by  the  legislator  to  final  judgments  rendered  by  the  courts  of  the 
state  must  be  extended  to  those  proceeding  from  foreign  courts.  The  legis- 
lator may  undoubtedly  determine  under  what  conditions  the  presumption  of 
truth  may  be  assigned  to  such  decisions;  but  when  the  statute  is  silent,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  judge  to  decide  the  question 
by  applying  the  general  principles  of  law. 

Certainly,  it  cannot  be  sufficient,  by  producing  a  document  in  authentic 
form  with  the  claim  that  it  is  a  judgment,  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  must 
have  the  authority  of  a  final  judgment  against  the  party  against  whom  it  is 
invoked.  It  is  necessary  for  the  judge  to  make  sure  that  the  document  pro- 
duced is  a  true  judgment  and  in  order  to  assign  to  it  that  character,  it  is 
necessary  to  establi^  that  it  fulfills  all  the  requirements  of  the  territorial 
law  in  that  respect. 

The  Italian  legislator,  as  we  have  already  said,  has  established  in  the  Code 
of  Civil  Procedure,  certain  rules  for  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments.  But, 
when  execution  is  not  in  question  and  the  foreign  judgment  is  produced  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  legal  fact  which  the  judgment  sets  forth, 
it  may  be  doubtful  wheiher  the  conditions  necessary  for  execution  can  be 
regarded  as  complied  with  or  whether  it  can  be  deemed  sufficient  to  assign  to 
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the  judgment  which  is  produced  ia  authentic  form,  the  legal  presumption  of 
truth.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  so;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
question. 

Compare:  Fiore,  Disposizioni  generali  suWappUcazione  e  interpreUmane  delle 
kffffi,  V.  II,  2d  ed.,  1914,  §§  977,  982,  Napoli,  Marghieri,  Torino;  Unione  Tip.- 
Ed.  Torinese;  id.,  Memaria  letia  alTAccademia  delle  edeme  morali  of  Naples, 
AUi  ddJPAooodenm,  Rfaooooti,  1903. 


AUTONOMY  OF  THE  STATE  IN  CRIMINAL  MATTERS 

218.  Every  state  has  the  autonomous  right  to  designate  by 
appropriate  laws  the  acts  which  shall  be  deemed  offenses  and  to 
provide  for  their  repression  and  punishment  by  means  of  penalties 
pronounced  against  their  authors  and  accomplices,  subjecting 
indiscriminately  to  penal  and  police  laws  and  to  the  application  of 
the  appropriate  penalties  all  individuals  within  the  state,  whether 
citizens  or  foreigners. 

219.  No  state  can  object  to  the  system  of  penal  legislation  in 
force  in  another  country,  on  the  pretext  that  the  penalties  appli- 
cable to  its  own  citizens  guilty  of  an  offense  are  unjust,  oppressive 
and  not  in  accord  with  the  laws  of  a  civilized  state.  It  can  only 
object  if  its  citizens  are  not  subjected  to  the  same  formalities  of 
procedure  and  furnished  the  same  l^al  guaranties  as  are  extended 
to  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

220*  In  like  manner,  every  state  has  the  exclusive  right  to  regu- 
late criminal  prosecutions  and  to  object  absolutely  to  the  per- 
formance by  a  foreign  government  of  any  act,  whatever  its  nature, 
implying  the  exercise  of  penal  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  that 
state. 

EXECUTION  OF  FOREIGN  PENAL  JUDGMENT 

221.  No  state  can,  without  forfeiting  its  autonomy,  recognize 
in  its  territory  the  authority,  as  a  final  judgment,  of  a  foreign  penal 
decision,  or  insure  its  execution  there. 

222«  The  state  can  only  admit  by  an  express  law  that,  under 
certain  fixed  legal  conditions  and  in  specific  cases,  certain  legal 
effects  (such  as  the  prohibition  of  the  holding  of  public  office 
and  other  incapacities)  arising  from  a  penal  sentence  may  result 
from  the  penal  judgment  of  a  foreign  court. 

The  state  may,  besides,  bold  that  the  foreign  criminal  judgment 
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is  an  effective  title  for  demanding  the  extradition  of  the  accused 
or  convicted  person,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  grant  it. 

Our  rules  tend  to  establish  the  principle  of  tbe  territoriality  of  penal  law 
and  of  the  criminal  action  and  to  exclude  the  execution  of  a  penal  sentence 
in  a  foreign  country.  There  are,  however,  certain  cases  where  the  state  may 
assign  an  extraterritorial  authority  to  the  penal  law  which  it  has  enacted;  but 
such  cases  constitute  an  exception  to  common  law.  See  below,  the  rules  re- 
lating to  penal  jurisdiction. 

The  criminal  action  is,  however,  always  exclusively  territorial,  like  the 
executory  force  of  the  penal  judgment.  Criminal  conviction  implies,  in  fact,  a 
restriction  upon  the  free  exercise  of  personal  rights  and  liberty,  and  it  cannot 
be  admitted  that  it  may  produce  such  effects  outside  of  the  territory  of  the 
state  in  whose  name  the  proceedings  were  instituted.  The  sovereign  may 
decide,  however,  that  in  certain  cases  the  penal  sentence  pronounced  in  a 
foreign  country  against  a  citizen  can  bring  about  certain  efifects  resulting  from 
the  status  of  the  convicted. 

The  Italian  legislator  has  provided  as  follows  in  these  matters  in  article  7 
of  the  Criminal  Code  of  1890:  ''If,  against  a  citizen,  for  an  offense  committed 
on  foreign  territory,  which  is  not  one  of  the  territories  where  extradition  is  not 
recognized,  a  sentence  has  been  pronounced  which,  under  the  Italian  law, 
might  involve  as  a  penalty  or  penal  effect  the  interdiction  of  public  office 
or  other  incapacity,  the  judicial  authority,  on  recommendation  of  the  public 
prosecutor,  may  declare  that  the  sentence  pronounced  in  a  foreign  country 
shall  produce  in  Italy  the  said  interdiction  or  incapacity;  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  convicted  person  to  ask  that  before  deciding  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  public  prosecutor,  the  proceedings  pursued  abroad  be  reviewed."  See 
also  article  9  of  the  Criminal  Code  of  Baden  and  article  37  of  the  German 
Criminal  Code. 


AUTONOMY  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  POWER 

223.  The  sovereign  of  the  state  has  the  exclusive  right  to  provide, 
with  the  most  complete  autonomy,  for  the  execution  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  and  for  matters  relating  to  public  administration;  and 
he  is  bound  to  account  for  his  conduct  only  to  the  authorities 
established  according  to  constitutional  provisions. 

224.  Interference  of  a  foreign  state  iii  the  acts  of  public  admin- 
istration cannot  be  justified  under  pretense  of  protecting  the  inter- 
ests of  citizens.  Protection  in  that  connection  must  be  considered 
in  the  first  place  as  unlawful  whenever  its  purpose  is  to  obtain  for 
citizens  residing  in  the  foreign  state  a  privileged  position. 

226.  Nevertheless,  a  government  believing  itself  injured  by  the 
actioAs  of  a  foreign  government  or  considering  that  the  interests 
of  its  own  citizens  are  injuriously  affected  by  such  actions,  may 
protest  and  make  reclamation  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 
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It  may,  moreover,  in  appropriate  cases,  undertake  judicial  action 
before  the  courts  of  the  foreign  country  in  conformity  with  the 
laws  there  in  force,  for  the  defense  of  its  property  rights  vio- 
lated either  by  the  administrative  acts  or  abuses  of  authority  of  the 
foreign  government. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  baaed  on  the  idea  of  the  autonomy  of  the  state  in 
the  exerdae  of  its  powers  and  functions  within  the  state.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is 
incumbent  on  every  government  to  exercise  its  powers  without  injuring  the 
interests  of  foreign  governments  and  citizens,  if  the  administration  should  be 
completely  disorganized  (as  is  the  case  in  Turkey,  for  instance)  foreign  govern- 
ments cannot  be  denied  i»t>tection,  through  diplomacy,  of  their  own  interests 
and  those  of  their  citizens,  by  making  before  the  disorganized  government  the 
necessary  representations  to  obtain  the  reorganization  of  its  administration, 
This  is  especially  necessary  where  it  concerns  the  financial  administration, 
whose  abuses  and  corruption  may  gravely  compromise  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  foreign  governments  and  persons. 

In  the  case  of  a  genuine  injury  to  property  rights,  judicial  action  could  be 
exercised  in  the  cases  and  according  to^the  principles  set  forth  below. 

226.  No  sovereign  can  assign  jurisdiction  to  the  courts  of  his 
state  in  proceedings  instituted  by  citizens  against  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  damages  caused  by  acts  of  administration  of  a  for- 
eign government.  Such  claims  could  only  be  advanced  through 
administrative  channels  and  give  rise  to  diplomatic  action,  in 
appropriate  cases. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  generally  recognized  principle  of  international  law 
that  the  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  administrative  acts  belongs  to  the  state 
in  whose  name  the  acts  were  performed  and  that  to  submit  administrative 
acts  of  a  government  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state  would  be  like  sub- 
jecting one  sovereign  to  another. 

See,  to  this  effect,  the  judgment  of  the  civil  court  of  the  Department  of  the 
Seine  of  May  2,  1828,  in  the  case  of  Temaux  Gandolphe  against  the  Republic 
of  Haiti: 

''In  view  of  the  fact,"  said  the  Court,  ''that  it  is  an  established  principle  of 
international  law  that  states  are  independent  of  each  other;  that  the  most 
immediate  consequence  of  this  fact  is  the  right  of  jurisdiction  which  each 
state  retains  over  its  own  acts;  that  to  subject  the  engagements  or  contracts  of 
one  state  to  the  jurisdiction  of  another  would  necessarily  deprive  the  former 
of  independence  and  render  it  subject  to  the  other,  whose  decision  it  would 
be  compelled  to  obey.  .  .  ." 

The  French  Ck>urt  of  Cassation  has  sanctioned  the  same  principle  in  the 
case  of  Lambdge  and  Poujol  against  the  Spanish  government.  Its  judgment 
reads: 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  reciprocal  independence  of  states  is  one  of 
the  most  universally  recognised  principles  of  the  law  of  nations;  that  conse- 
quently a  government  cannot  be  subjected  with  respect  to  its  contracts  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  foreign  state;  that,  indeed,  the  right  of  jurisdiction  possessed 
by  every  government  to  pass  upon  differences  or  cases  which  arise  out  of  its 
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f^vemmental  acts  is  a  right  inherent  in  its  sovereign  authority,  which  a  foreign 
government  cannot  usurp  without  exposing  itself  to  the  danger  of  altering 
their  mutual  relations.  .  .  ." 

See  Fiore,  Diritio  intemazumale  pubUico,  4th  ed.,  1904,  v.  I,  §§  418-419,  and 
the  article  under  Agenti  diplomaticif  in  the  Digeato  itaHano,  nos.  211-217;  Dal- 
loz,  Jurispr.  gMrale,  1849,  I,  5. 

227.  The  autonomy  of  the  administrative  power  of  every  state 
must  be  reconciled  with  the  exigencies  arising  out  of  the  conmion 
existence  of  states  in  international  society. 

LIMITATION  OP  AUTONOMY 

228.  The  autonomy  of  each  state  cannot  be  considered  as  abso- 
lute. It  is  limited  by  the  obligations  imposed  on  all  members  of 
the  Magna  civitaa  to  respect,  in  the  exercise  of  all  their  rights,  the 
superior  principles  protecting  the  necessities  of  international  life, 
and  not  to  violate  the  rules  established  to  insure  the  respect  of 
the  common  interests  of  states. 

This  autonomy  may,  moreover,  be  limited  by  virtue  of  conven- 
tions concluded  with  one  or  several  other  powers. 

229.  Every  convention  which  limits  the  autonomy  possessed  by 
each  state  according  to  common  law,  must  be  considered  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  It  cannot  extend  beyond  the  case 
expressly  stipulated  nor  be  applied  beyond  the  time  fixed;  it  must 
always  be  construed  as  is  every  exceptional  law  which  restrains 
the  free  exercise  of  rights,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sense  most  favorable 
to  the  state  which  must  suffer  the  restraint  and  least  restrictive 
of  its  natural  liberty. 

230.  No  limitations  of  autonomy  can  be  based  on  presumptions 
or  inference  or  on  usage  observed  even  for  a  considerable  length  of 
time. 

231.  Forced  limitation  of  the  autonomy  of  a  state  should  be 
considered  as  opposed  to  modem  international  law  when  its  im- 
portance is  so  great  as  to  deprive  the  state  of  its  full  international 
legal  capacity,  by  placing  it,  with  respect  to  another  state,  in  the 
situation  of  a  vassal. 

Such  a  limitation  imposed  by  force  can  be  considered  valid 
only  if  recognized  and  ratified  by  a  Congress. 

Modem  international  law  must  aim  at  doing  away  with  the  anomaly  of 
semi-sovereign  states,  because  history  shows  that  any  relation  of  subordina- 
tion and  vassalage  between  two  states  is  a  permanent  cause  of  international 
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difficulties  and  social  disturbances.  Dualism  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
powers  is  inconi|>atibIe  with  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  because  sovereignty 
must  be  one  and  indivisible.  In  the  old  international  society,  there  was  a 
perpetual  stni^e  be£ween  the  vassal  states,  who  wished  constantly  to  recover 
their  absolute  independence,  and  the  suzerain  states  who  wished  to  maintain 
their  high  suzerainty  at  any  cost.  A  striking  example  of  such  a  struggle  is 
furnish^  by  the  sanguinary  wars  waged  by  the  Danube  principalities  against 
Turkey. 

232.  The  limitation  of  autonomy  may  be  extinguished  by 
written  agreement,  by  express  or  implied  renunciation  by  the 
state  in  whose  favor  such  limitation  had  been  adopted  or  by 
all  the  modes  of  denouncing  or  terminating  international  conven- 
tions. 

233.  The  limitation  is  also  considered  annulled  when  circum- 
stances have  so  changed  that  if  they  had  existed  thus  modified 
at  the  time  the  limitations  were  established,  the  limitations  would 
have  had  no  reason  to  exist. 

This  rule  would  apply  in  case  of  the  proclamation  of  new  principles  of 
common  international  law  under  which  the  restriction  of  autonomy  previously 
established  would  be  incompatible. 

The  same  conclusion  would  be  reached  in  cases  where,  on  account  of  certain 
events,  relations  between  states  are  substantially  modified.  Thus,  many 
servitudes  of  international  law  born  in  the  middle  ages  by  reason  of  the 
feudal  organization  of  certain  principalities  were  extinguished  in  consequence 
of  the  organization  of  modem  states. 

A  restriction  upon  the  free  exercise  t>f  the  rights  and  autonomy  of  the  state 
is  that  arising  from  the  system  of  extraterritoriality.  Nevertheless,  as  this 
system  constitutes  an  exception  to  the  general  rules  and  finds  its  justification 
in  the  special  historical  circumstances  existing  in  the  state  subject  thereto,  it 
follows  that  when,  owing  to  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  conditions  are  so 
modified  as  to  destroy  the  historical  conditions  which  justified  such  an  ex- 
ceptional situation,  it  should  be  considered  as  naturally  abolished. 

234.  Any  kind  of  conventional  limitation  of  the  autonomy  of 
the  state  which  gives  rise  to  a  restriction  of  the  free  exercise  of 
sovereign  rights,  may  be  considered  as  a  form  of  international 
servitude. 

It  may  consist  in  the  obligation  not  to  do  something  that  one 
should  have  the  right  to  do,  or  in  the  obligation  to  suffer  and  toler- 
ate another  state's  doing  something  which,  under  common  law, 
it  would  not  be  authorized  to  do. 

We  say,  a  form  of  international  servitude,  because  servitude,  properly  speak- 
ing, always  implies  a  territorial  right,  as  for  instance  Uie  obligation  of  passage 
or  the  obligation  to  build  a  road  for  commerce. 

See  the  rules  relating  to  international  servitudes,  set  forth  below. 
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236.  The  first  category  consists  of: 

a.  The  conventional  obligation  imposed  on  certain  states  to 

observe  perpetual  neutrality; 
6.  The  obligation  to  destroy  certain  fortresses  and  not  to  allow 

their  reconstruction; 

c.  The  obligation  not  to  possess  war  vessels  above  a  certain 
number  and  not  to  allow  them  to  enter  certain  waters  of  the 
state; 

d.  The  obligation  of  having  no  arsenals  or  custom  offices  or 
garrisons  in  certain  parts  of  the  territory  of  a  state,  and  all 
other  analogous  restrictions. 

The  obligation  of  permanent  neutrality  imposed  on  o^iain  states  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  limitation  of  their  autonomy.  Such  is  the  case  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  March  20, 1815;  of  Belgium 
under  the  treaty  of  London  of  November  15,  1831;  of  Luxemburg,  under  ttie 
treaty  of  London  of  May  11,  1867;  of  Congo,  under  the  declaration  made  by 
that  state  on  August  1,  1885,  in  conformity  with  article  10  of  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  of  1885. 

The  obligation  to  destroy  certain  fortresses  and  not  to  be  allowed  to  rebuild 
them  has  been  stipulated  in  various  treaties,  old  and  recent. 

Thus,  the  obligation  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk  and  not  to 
rebuild  them  was  imposed  on  France  by  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  of 
March  13  and  April  11,  1713.  In  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  there 
was  imposed  on  Bulgaria  the  obligation  not  to  erect  any  fortress  within  a 
radius  of  ten  kilometers  around  Samakov  (art.  2).  In  like  manner,  under  the 
same  treaty,  Montenegro  was  forbidden  to  have  any  ships  or  flag  of  war  and 
the  obligation  was  imposed  on  her  to  demolish  the  existing  fortresses  and  not 
to  build  any  on  her  territory  between  the  lake  of  Scutari  and  the  coast  (art.  29). 
Compare:  Bonfils,  Droit  international  public^  §§338  et  seq, 

236.  The  second  category  consists  of: 

a.  The  obligation  to  allow  a  state  to  exercise  the  right  of  police 
and  to  maintain  a  garrison; 

b.  The  obligation  to  allow  one  or  more  states  to  exercise  finan- 
cial control  or  to  collect  taxes; 

c.  The  obligation  to  allow  one  or  more  foreign  states  to  interfere 
in  the  operation  of  certain  public  services,  and  to  provide  for 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Instances  of  this  sort  of  servitude  in  international  law  are  not  lacking.  Thus, 
under  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  the  obligation  was  imposed  on 
Montenegro  of  allowing  Austria  to  exercise  maritime  and  sanitary  junadiction 
at  Antivari  and  on  the  Montenegrin  coast. 

In  1876  the  obligation  was  imposed  upon  Egypt  of  allowing  financial  control 
by  the  states  interested  in  preventing  the  bankruptcy  of  that  country,  which 
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might  have  resulted  from  the  financial  maladministration  of  the  Khedive. 
After  the  war  of  1897  with  Turkey,  the  Great  Powers  imposed  their  financial 
control  on  Greece  so  as  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  citizens.  Cf .  Bonfils, 
op.  cU.,  §  189. 

The  institution  of  mixed  courts  in  Egypt  is  an  example  of  limitation  of  the 
autonomy  of  the  judicial  power,  oonstitutiag  a  sort  of  servitude  of  international 
law. 

287.  Every  kind  of  limitation  of  autonomy  may  be  extinguished 
either  by  express  agreement  or  by  virtue  of  the  termination  of 
the  convention  which  established  it. 

France  was  liberated  from  the  obligation  not  to  rebuild  the  fortification  of 
Dunkirk  which  had  been  imposed  on  it  under  the  treaty  of  Utreoht  of  1713, 
by  causing  the  repeal  of  that  stipulation  in  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  Paris 
of  September  3,  1783. 

Russia  which,  under  articles  13  and  14  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  had 
been  compelled  to  demolish  the  fortifications  it  had  built  on  the  ooast  of  the 
Black  Sea,  was  liberated  from  this  servitude  by  declaring  during  the  Franco- 
German  war  of  1870-1871,  that  she  did  not  intend  any  longer  to  be  bound  by 
the  treaty  of  Paris  in  so  far  as  it  restricted  her  rights  on  the  Black  Sea.  In 
consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  Great  Powers  met  in  London,  and  under 
the  treaty  concluded  there  March  13,  1871,  Russia  was  relieved  from  the 
obligation  which  had  been  imposed  on  her  by  the  treaty  of  1866. 


TITLE  IX 
RIGHT  OP  INDEPENDENCE 

GENERAL  RULES 

238.  The  independence  of  every  state  consists  in  the  right  to 
prevent  any  sort  of  interference  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  state  and 
to  forbid  on  its  territory  the  exercise,  in  the  name  of  a  foreign 
state,  of  any  act  which  implies  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 

Independence  is  self-govemmenty  that  is  to  say,  the  most  com- 
plete autonomy  as  regards  every  act  of  government. 

239.  If  a  state,  by  virtue  of  its  independence,  were  to  adopt  a 
system  of  isolation,  forbidding  international  commerce,  prohibiting 
the  peaceful  use  of  avenues  of  communication  and  of  public  insti- 
tutions, closing  all  its  ports  to  merchants  and  preventing  civilized 
states  from  procuring  on  its  territory  objects  of  prime  necessity 
indispensable  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  intellectual  or  moral 
needs,  it  would  violate  the  principles  of  international  law  and 
would  justify  the  collective  intervention  of  the  other  states  in  order 
to  remedy  such  abnormal  conditions,  so  contrary  to  the  general 
interests  of  international  society. 

This  rule  may  serve  to  explain  how  China  was  compelled  to  open  a  cer- 
tain number  of  her  commercial  ports,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  European 
states  to  import  opium  and  to  trade.  The  absolute  isolation  in  which  China 
wished  to  live  brought  about  the  war  which  England  declared  against  her 
in  order  to  compel  her  to  abandon  her  erroneous  ideas  of  superiority  and 
to  conclude  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Nankin  of  1842,  which  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  first  commercial  relations  of  Europe  with  China  by  the 
opening  up  to  trade  of  the  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foochow,  Ning-Po  and 
Shanghai. 

Two  years  later,  by  the  treaty  of  Wampo  of  October  24,  1844,  France  was 
recognized  by  China  as  having  the  right  to  trade  and  to  establish  consulates. 

PBOPEB  LXMITATIONS  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

240.  No  state  can  claim  absolute  independence,  but  only  such 
independence  as  is  compatible  with  that  of  others,  with  the.exigen- 
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cies  of  international  society  and  with  the  conditions  indispensable 
to  the  mainteiumce  of  the  legal  organization  of  that  society. 

241«  No  state  can,  by  virtue  of  its  independence,  claim  the 
right  to  reject  the  collective  intervention  of  states  which  agree 
unanimously  that  the  exercise  of  its  sovereign  powers  constitutes 
a  palpable  violation  of  international  law,  an  offense  against  the 
rights  of  humanity  and  an  evident  violation  of  common  law. 

Domestic  revolutions  must  be  considered  in  principle  as  questions  of  public 
internal  law.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  properly  be  claimed  that  no  matter 
what  the  conditions  within  a  state,  it  is  a  matter  of  no  import  to  the  other 
countries  of  the  international  society,  and  that  any  interference  by  them 
may  be  rejected  by  virtue  of  the  right  to  independence  possessed  by  every 
state. 

When,  in  the  course  of  dvil  war,  massacres,  spoliations,  torture  and  other 
atrocities  occur,  provided  these  acts  as  a  whole  are  in  the  nature  of  an  evident 
violation  of  international  law  and  the  sovereign  of  the  state  has  neither  the 
power  nor  the  means  to  prevent  offenses  against  the  rights  of  humanity,  the 
intervention  of  the  great  powers,  which  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  ending 
such  abnormal  conditions  and  of  restoring  the  authority  of  common  law, 
cannot  be  contested  on  a  claim  of  the  right  of  independence. 

To  be  sure,  if  only  one  or  two  states  wish  to  intervene,  their  action  might 
be  considered  as  an  attack  on  independence,  but  the  same  argument  cannot 
hold  when  the  great  powers  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  intervening.  Their 
action  would  then  be  in  the  nature  of  a  collective  legal  protection. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Christians  by  Mussulmen,  encouraged  by  the  indif- 
ference if  not  the  complicity  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  which  took  place  in 
Syria  in  1860  and  thoee  perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  in  1876,  constitute  cases  calling 
clearly  for  the  apphcation  of  our  rule. 

242.  Collective  intervention  should  be  admitted: 

a.  In  case  of  violation  of  the  rules  of  international  law  by  the 
government  of  a  state; 

b.  When  the  public  authorities,  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
have  manifestly  violated  a  municipal  law  by  applying  it  with 
palpable  injustice  to  the  prejudice  of  foreigners,  and  the 
government,  notwithstanding  the  just  protests  of  the  states 
of  which  these  foreigners  are  citizens,  has  not  granted  them 
any  satisfaction  as  a  reparation  for  the  arbitrary  acts  com- 
mitted to  their  detriment; 

c.  When  municipal  laws  do  not  afford  sufficient  protection  to 
the  rights  of  foreigners  or  when  legal  guaranties  are  not 
deemed  sufficient  in  matters  of  procedure  effectively  to  pre- 
vent any  abuses  of  power  on  the  part  of  public  authorities. 

243.  When,  in  spite  of  a  collective  protest,  the  government  to 
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which  it  was  made  continues  arbitrarily  to  maintain  the  conditions 
considered  by  other  states  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  and  to  those  regarded  by  the  protesting  govern- 
ments as  essential  for  the  effective  protection  of  the  rights  of  for- 
eigners, the  difference  thus  arising  may  properly  be  referred,  as 
the  case  may  be,  either  to  an  arbitral  court  or  to  a  Conference. 
244.  When  the  arbitral  court  or  the  Conference  recognizes  the 
justice  of  the  claim,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  state  summoned  before 
it  to  conform  to  the  award  or  finding.  In  case  of  a  persistent 
refusal  voluntarily  to  execute  such  award,  the  government  which 
filed  the  protest  may,  after  it  has  exhausted  diplomatic  action, 
and  should  the  case  warrant  it,  resort  to  compulsion,  to  secure 
execution  by  means  admissible  under  international  law. 

Suppose,  for  instanoe,  that  during  a  civil  war,  justice  should  be  administered 
with  partiality,  as  happened  in  1907  in  Guatemala  where,  as  the  result  of  an 
attempt  to  assasBinate  President  Cabrera,  a  court-martial  rendering  summary 
justice  pronounced  the  death  sentence  upon  19  persons  who  were  declared 
guilty  of  that  crime,  in  the  absence  of  all  regular  proceedings.  One  could  not 
in  our  opinion,  under  such  circumstances  justify  matters  by  invoking  the 
principle  of  the  autonomy  of  the  judicial  power  of  every  state. 

Autonomy  oould  not,  in  fact,  be  invoked  to  the  extent  of  violating,  to  the 
prejudice  of  foreigners,  the  principles  of  common  law  which  protect  the  rights 
of  humanity;  nor  could  objection  be  made  to  collective  interference  and 
action  to  insure  respect  for  the  authority  of  law. 

246.  The  principle  of  collective  intervention,  considered  as  a 
legal  method  of  limitation  upon  the  absolute  independence  of  a 
state,  must  be  applied  without  discrimination  whether  the  facts 
occurred  in  Europe  or  America. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  determine  the  correct  conception  of  the  law 
which  ought  to  govern  international  society.  Since  this  society  is  constituted 
by  all  the  states  which  have  relations  with  one  another,  they  must  all  without 
distinction  be  subject  to  the  fundamental  laws  designed  to  maintain  the  legal 
organization  of  such  society.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  international  law 
may  have  a  varying  authority,  depending  upon  whether  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  states  of  £urope  or  America.  Contraiy  to  this  correct  idea  is  the  hardly 
reasonable  one  proclaimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  name  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  according  to  which  American  states  alone  have  the  right  to  settle 
with  complete  independence  any  question  which  might  concern  them.  Presi- 
dent Monroe,  in  his  message  at  the  convening  of  Congress  on  Dec.  3,  1823, 
expressed  himself  as  follows: 

'*But,  with  the  governments  who  have  declared  their  independence,  and 
maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great  consideration,  and 
on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  oould  not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  controlling,  in  any  other  manner,  their  destiny. 
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by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States."  The  President  really 
meant  to  oppose  any  intervention  of  the  European  powers  which  contemplated 
an  attack  upon  the  independence  of  the  colonies  which  had  lately  declared 
their  independence.  In  that  respect  he  expressed  a  proper  view  in  affirming 
that  the  political  independence  of  those  new  states  could  not  admit  of  any  limi- 
tation. 

Monroe's  doctrine  was  subsequently  eicaggerated  by  those  who,  making 
no  proper  distinction  between  matters  of  general  interest  which  doubtless 
cannot  be  solved  independently  of  each  of  the  interested  states,  and  those  of 
private  interest,  have  sought  to  find  in  the  message  the  affirmation  of  the 
absolute  independence  of  the  American  states  in  all  matters  in  which  they 
might  be  concerned,  whatever  their  substance  or  purpose.  This  is  abso- 
lutely inadmissible. 

Finally,  it  has  been  sought  to  invoke  the  Monroe  doctrine  by  objecting  to 
any  action  of  European  powers,  when,  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  their 
subjects,  they  have  rightly  reminded  certain  American  states  that  they  must 
respect  their  obligations  toward  these  individuals. 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  thus  understood,  results  in  allowing  an  American  state 
to  disregard  the  principles  of  justice  in  its  relations  with  foreigners,  to  violate 
moral  laws,  to  refuse  to  entertain  the  just  claims  of  foreigners  injured  by  its 
acts,  to  create,  thus,  an  abnormal  and  illicit  state  of  affairs  under  the  principles 
of  common  law  and  international  morals,  and  to  object  to  any  form  whatsoever 
of  interference  designed  to  put  an  end  to  such  manifest  violations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  by  advancing  in  opposition  the  principle  of  its  independence 
and  the  Monroe  doctrine.    Surely,  this  is  not  admissible. 

Can  it  be  maintained  that  the  American  states  may  so  take  advantage  of 
their  independence  as  to  soom  openly  the  legal  order  and  the  laws  of  the 
international  society? 


TITLE  X 
EIGHT  OF  IMPERIUM 

OENERAIi  RULES 

216.  The  right  of  imperium  or  sovereignty  consists  of  the  emi- 
nent domain  which  resides  in  the  sovereign  of  every  state  over  all 
its  territory  and  over  analogous  places. 

Under  this  right,  the  sovereign  possesses  the  supreme  power  to 
subject  all  individuals,  either  citizens  or  foreigners,  residing  in  the 
territory  or  places  within  his  domain,  to  the  laws  he  has  enacted 
to  protect  the  rights  of  individuals,  of  groups  and  corporations  and 
of  the  State  and  to  assure  the  respect  of  international  law. 

247.  No  act  of  authority,  command  or  coercion  can  be  enforced 
outside  the  territory  and  places  where  the  sovereign  exercises 
eminent  domain. 

Roman  jurists  considered  the  right  of  imperium  as  so  exclusively  territorial 
that  they  defined  territory  as  the  whole  of  the  lands  over  which  command 
and  coercive  power  could  be  exercised.  Terrilorium,  said  Pomponius,  est 
universiUis  agrorum  irUra  fines  cnjttsque  cUrUaHs,  quod  ab  eo  dictum  quidam  aiunt 
quod  magistratus  eyus  loci  intra  eos  fines  terrendif  id  est  summovendi  jus  habet 
(L.  239,  §  8,  Dig.,  De  verborum  significatione). 

On  the  bases  of  this  same  idea,  the  jurist  Paul  said:  Extra  territorium  jus 
dicendi  impune  mm  paretur  (L.  20,  Dig.,  De  jurisdictione,  2,  1). 

248.  The  right  of  imperium  is  exercised  with  respect  to  per- 
sons and  to  the  territory  and  to  things  in  the  territory. 

BIGHT  OF  IMPERIUM  WITH  BEGABD  TO  CITIZENS 

249.  The  right  of  imperium  or  sovereignty  of  the  sovereign  of 
the  State  with  regard  to  citizens  is  based  on  the  nature  of  citizen- 
ship and  consists  in  his  power  to  regulate  by  his  laws  the  status 
of  the  state's  citizens  even  in  foreign  countries — their  personal 
status  and  legal  capacity,  their  family  relations  and  all  rights 
arising  from  these  relations,  including  the  right  to  transfer  prop- 
erty to  legitimate  heirs  by  gift  or  by  will. 

174 
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260«  The  sovereign  of  the  State  may  also  recall  to  the  territory 
citizens  residing  abroad,  when  he  deems  their  presence  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  the  country  or  for  the  performance  of  their 
military  service. 

251.  The  submission  of  a  citizen  to  the  authority  of  the  sover- 
eign of  the  state  to  which  he  belongs,  arising  as  it  does  out  of  the 
very  nature  of  citizenship,  may  be  held  to  subsist  until  the  citizen 
loses  his  nationality  of  origin  by  becoming  a  citizen  of  another 
state. 

252.  No  sovereign  may  refuse  to  a  citizen  the  right  to  expatriate 
himself  and  to  acquire  citizenship  in  another  state.  The  previous 
authorization  of  the  sovereign  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  the 
exercise  of  such  right  cannot  be  considered  as  based  on  allegiance. 

The  sovereign  has  the  right,  however,  to  demand  that  those  who 
would  wish  to  expatriate  themselves  shall  first  serve  their  time  in 
the  army  in  the  country  of  their  origin.  Furthermore,  he  has  the 
right  to  treat  as  a  rebel  anyone  who  has  fought  against  his  mother 
country. 

Formerly,  it  was  admitted  that  every  individual  was  considered  as  attached 
to  the  sovereign  of  his  mother  country  by  allegiance,  which  was  held  to  be  in 
itself  a  permanent  and  everlasting  bond  which  could  not  be  broken  by  the 
person  so  bound  without  the  consent  of  his  prince. 

It  is  by  reason  of  this  relation  that  the  legislation  of  certain  states  provides 
for  a  permanent  obligation  of  fidelity  and  obedience  of  a  citizen  towards  the 
sovereign  of  his  country  of  origin  and  denies  him  the  right  to  expatriate  himself 
and  to  become  naturalized  abroad  without  the  consent  of  the  sovereign.  In 
some  countries  allegiance  was  considered  as  a  relation  so  absolute  and  per- 
manent that  it  was  called  inalienable  and  imprescriptible,  notwithstanding 
the  many  personal  facts  to  repudiate  it. 

Such  was  the  case  under  the  Swiss  federal  law  previous  to  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1876,  and  under  the  English  law  previous  to  that  of  May  12, 1870,  providing 
that  an  Englishman  may  forswear  his  allegiance  by  becoming  naturalized 
abroad. 

This  relation,  so  far  as  it  is  considered  absolute,  inalienable  and  imprescript- 
ible, must  be  held  contrary  to  the  international  rights  of  man.  Compare: 
Bonfils,  Droit  intemoHanal  public,  §  423.  [See  also,  Borchard,  Diplomatic  pro- 
tectum  of  citizens  abroad,  New  York,  1915,  §§  4-5,  237-238,  316,  320-321— 
Transl.] 

263«  The  sovereign  may  punish  a  citizen  guilty  of  an  offense 
committed  on  foreign  territory,  when  he  returns  to  his  home  terri- 
tory and  has  not  been  tried  and  punished  in  the  country  where  the 
•offense  was  committed. 

This  power  should  be  justly  exercised  when  it  involves  offenses 
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of  some  importance,  such  as  those  involving  punishment  restrict- 
ing personal  liberty  for  not  less  thitn  three  years. 

Without  admitting  that  criminal  law  may  assume  with  respect  to  the« 
cituen  the  character  of  a  personal  statute,  we  may  justify  the  punishment 
of  the  citifen  who  has  debased  the  dignity  of  the  national  character  abroad. 


LIMITATION  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  IMPERItTM 

264.  The  sovereign  cannot,  by  virtue  of  his  right  of  sovereignty 
over  citisens,  execute  against  them,  while  abroad,  any  coercive  acts, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  compel  them  to  obey  him.  Nor 
can  he  require  the  sovereign  of  the  foreign  state  to  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  laws  enacted  by  him  with  respect  to  the  said 
citieens,  unless  so  provided  in  a  special  treaty. 

RIGHT  OF  IMPERIUM  AS  REGARDS  FOREIGNERS 

266.  Every  foreigner  entering  the  territory  of  a  state  is  bound, 
so  long  as  he  remains  there,  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  public  security,  police  and  public  order  and  to  the  municipal 
public  law  in  general.  He  cannot  complain  if  those  laws  are  more 
oppressive  than  or  different  from  those  of  his  own  country.  He 
can  only  demand  that  there  be  no  discrimination  between  him- 
self as  a  foreigner  and  citizens  of  the  state  in  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure and  the  application  of  legal  guaranties. 

266.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples of  law  and  international  practice  to  subject  foreigners  who  are 
not  permanent  residents  to  civil  and  military  service,  forced  loans, 
war  contributions  and  any  e3ctraordinary  contribution  imposed 
on  citizens. 

These  charges  may  be  imposed  only  on  foreigners  who  are  per- 
manently domiciled  in  the  state  on  the  condition,  however,  that 
they  be  granted  a  reasonable  time  to  transfer  their  residence  else- 
where, if  they  are  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  application  of  oppres- 
sive laws  promulgated  since  the  establishment  of  their  residence. 

267.  The  sovereign  of  every  state  has  the  right  to  expel  a  for- 
eigner on  grounds  of  public  policy  or  if  his  presence  is  harmful 
to  the  state.  This  right  must  be  admitted  especially  with  regard 
to  the  foreigner  convicted  of  crime,  when,  according  to  territorial 
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law,  expulsion  is  a  collateral  penalty  attaching  to  criminal  convic- 
tion. 

We  must  also  admit  the  right  to  expel  the  foreigner  who,  by 
general  c(»nmon  law,  would  be  subject  to  extradition,  if  the  re- 
quest for  extradition  is  not  made  by  the  state  concerned,  either 
because  of  neglect  on  its  part,  or  because  of  the  absence  of  an 
extradition  treaty. 

Expulsion  can  never  be  ordered  in  the  interest  of  private  in- 
dividuals, either  to  prevent  legitimate  competition,  or  to  protect 
them  from  law  suits  instituted  against  them  in  the  territorial  courts 
or  before  competent  territorial  authorities,  or  for  any  other  reason 
foreign  to  the  public  interest. 

268.  Expulsion  of  a  foreigner  ought  always  to  be  justifiable  if  he 
is  found  to  be  a  beggar  or  in  a  state  of  vagrancy;  if  he  has  settled 
in  the  state  secretly  or  under  a  fictitious  name;  If  he  is  suffering 
from  a  contagious  .disease  liable  to  constitute  a  menace  to  pubUc 
health;  if,  by  the  life  he  is  leading,  he  offends  public  morals,  as  in 
the  case  of  prostitution  or  the  practice  of  professions  or  trades 
forbidden  by  law;  if  through  his  illegal  acts  he  endangers  the 
domestic  safety  of  the  state  or  exposes  the  government  to  just 
claims  on  the  part  of  friendly  governments,  thus  unperilling  the 
amicable  relations  existing  between  the  two. 

268.  It  is  incumbent  on  civilized  states  to  regulate  by  law  the 
expulsion  of  foreigners,  in  ordinary  as  well  as  extraordinary  cases, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  arbitrary  act  by  the  executive  power  and 
to  protect  the  personal  liberty  and  inviolability  of  foreigners. 

260.  Expulsion  of  a  foreigner  by  administrative  decision  may 
be  justified  in  exceptional  cases  on  serious  grounds  of  public  policy. 
Nevertheless,  the  expelled  individual  ought  to  have  the  privilege 
of  entering  a  caveat  against  the  administrative  decision  before  a 
court,  which  would  then  be  called  upon  to  examine  the  circum- 
stances upon  which  the  expulsion  was  based.  In  all  cases,  we 
should  admit  the  right  of  the  government  of  the  country  of  the 
expelled  individual  to  demand  and  obtain  explanations  as  to  the 
reasons  which  brought  about  the  expulsion  and  to  require  the  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  of  procedure  laid  down  by  municipal  law. 

See  on  this  subject:  Fiore,  TraUi  de  droit  pkud  irUematianal,  translated  by 
Charles  Antoine,  Paris,  1880,  v.  I,  chap.  3:  Du  droit  d'exjndaer  VUnmger. 
There  are  mentioned  in  this  chapter  the  laws  in  force  in  various  countries 
relating  to  the  expulsion  of  foreigners. 
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InatUid  de  droit  international,  session  of  Hamburg,  v.  XI.  See  in  that 
volume,  the  Prqjet  de  r^lementation  de  Vexjndsion  des  itrangere,  by  Feraud- 
Qiraud.  See  also  Oppenheim,  JtUematianal  law,  v.  I,  2d  ed.,  §§  32^-326,  p. 
399;  [and  Borchard  op.  cU.,  §{  27-32— Transl.] 

261.  The  wholesale  expulsion  of  foreigners  may  be  justified 
only  when,  by  their  presence,  they  seriously  disturb  public  order 
and  tranquillity.  This  measure,  therefore,  may  be  maintained  so 
long  as  the  public  necessities  which  caused  it  continue  to  exist.  In 
time  of  war,  the  collective  expulsion  of  foreigners  may  be  justified 
by  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  national  interests. 

262.  The  foreigner  must  be  served  with  a  notice  of  his  expulsion, 
and  he  must  be  given  a  reasonable  time  to  leave  the  territory  of 
the  state.  Coercive  measures  to  carry  out  the  order  of  expulsion 
are  legitimate  only  after  the  expiration  of  this  reasonable  time  or 
when  the  foreigner  has  failed  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  order  of  expulsion. 

268.  Expulsion  ordered  against  a  class  of  individuals  or  against 
all  foreigners  belonging  to  the  same  state  should  be  subject  to  the 
rules  of  legal  publication  laid  down  by  municipal  law. 

The  interested  parties  should  in  principle  be  granted  a  reasonable 
time  for  the  voluntary  execution  of  the  order  of  expulsion.  Coer- 
cive measures  should  only  be  resorted  to  after  this  period  has 
expired. 

However,  in  certain  exceptional  and  uigent  cases,  the  expulsion 
may  be  carried  out  by  the  use  of  coercive  measures  directed  against 
all  individuals  declaring  themselves  unwilling  to  comply  with  the 
order  as  published,  especially  when  these  individuals  prepare  to 
resist  its  execution. 

26L  The  order  of  expulsion  may  also  indicate  the  point  of  the 
frontier  designated  for  leaving  the  territory,  taking  into  account, 
so  far  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the  expelled  individual. 

The  government  may  always  keep  the  expelled  foreigner  under 
surveillance  as  far  as  the  frontier,  and  if  need  be,  oblige  him  to  leave 
the  territory  on  board  a  certain  ship,  so  as  to  insure  the  execution 
of  the  order  of  expulsion. 

RIGHT  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  TERRITORIAL  WATERS 

266.  The  territorial  sea  must  be  con&idered  as  constituting  a 
part  of  the  domain  of  the  state  to  which  the  coasts  belong.    By 
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virtue  of  this  eminent  domain,  every  state  has  the  exclusive 
right  to  provide  for  the  security  and  defense  of  the  territory  of  the 
State,  the  protection  of  the  private  interests  of  its  citizens,  the  free 
canying  on  of  commerce,  and  the  protectioi^  of  the  general  and 
fiscal  interests  of  the  State. 

No  state  can,  however,  assume  the  right  to  prohibit  the  in- 
oflFensive  use  of  its  territorial  waters. 

266.  Eveiy  state  has  the  exclusive  right  to  regulate  the  patrol 
of  navigation  within  territorial  waters,  the  approach  to  the  coasts, 
the  entrance  into  ports,  the  obligation  to  take  a  local  pilot,  free 
pratique  and  all  similar  matters.  It  is  incumbent  upon  it  to  es- 
tablish a  strict  supervision  so  as  to  insure  compliance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  by  providing  punishment  for  those  who  infringe 
them. 

267.  The  right  to  fish  and  collect  all  under-water  products 
within  territorial  waters  may  be  reserved  for  citizens,  except  when 
treaties  extend  the  fishing  privilege  to  foreigners. 

Fishing  in  territorial  waters  is  generally  regulated  by  commercial  treaties 
and  by  special  conventions  covering  the  matter.  In  several  treaties  concluded 
by  Italy,  fishing  in  Italian  territorial  waters  is  reserved  for  her  citizens.  It  is 
so  stipulated  in  the  treaty  with  Austria-Hungary  of  December  6,  1891,  ar- 
ticle 18,  and  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico  of  April  6,  1890,  article  17,  smd  others. 
The  delimitation  of  the  fishing  limits  in  the  bay  of  Mentone  was  determined 
by  the  convention  of  June  18,  1892,  between  Italy  and  France.  There  are 
many  instances  of  treaties  where  the  reservation  of  the  exclusive  right  of 
citizens  to  fish  in  territorial  waters  is  not  stipulated.  It  is  always  necessary 
to  refer  to  special  conventions,  to  decide  whether  or  not  such  reservation  has 
been  made.  In  principle,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  of  commerce,  the  privilege 
ought  to  be  recognized  as  reserved  to  citizens.  Compare  Oppenheim,  Inter- 
natiofud  law,  I,  §  187. 

268.  Let  us  suppose  that  by  the  law  of  a  state  fishing  in 
territorial  waters  is  reserved  to  citizens,  and  in  a  special  treaty 
concluded  with  another  state  the  right  of  fishing  is  granted  to  the 
citizens  of  that  state.  If,  in  the  commercial  treaty  concluded  with 
another  state  the  right  of  fishing  is  not  expressly  reserved  to  citi- 
zens, and  if  the  treaty  contains  the  clause  under  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  are  assured  the  privileges  of  the  most  favored 
nation,  the  reservation  based  on  the  law  granting  citizens  alone  the 
right  to  fish  in  territorial  waters  should  not  be  considered  as  im- 
pliedly renounced  on  the  ground  that  the  right  of  fishing  has  been 
granted  in  a  treaty  concluded  with  another  state. 
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The  French  law  (A  March  1,  1885  prohibits  foreigners  from  fishing  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  France  and  Algeria  and  reserves  this  right  to  French 
citizens.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  state,  such  as  France,  reserves  fishing  in 
its  territorial  waters  to  its  citisens  and  that,  afterward,  by  a  treaty  concluded 
with  state  A,  it  stipulates  that  fishing  in  the  respective  territorial  waters  shall 
be  permitted  under  reciprocity  to  the  dtisens  of  the  two  contracting  parties. 
Let  us  suppose,  furthermore,  that  in  a  later  treaty  concluded  with  state  B 
there  is  inserted  the  most  favored  nation  clause.  In  such  Instances,  could  it 
be  held  that,  by  reason  of  such  clause,  the  citizens  of  state  B  could  claim  the 
right  of  fishing  conceded  to  state  A?  Derogations  from  the  general  law  reserv- 
ing fishing  to  citizens  may  only  be  sought  in  a  special  law,  and  as  special  laws 
derogating  from  the  general  law  are  strictly  interpreted,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  the  derogation  contained  in  the  special  concession  to  state  A  should 
apply  to  other  powers.  It  would  in  fact  require  another  special  express  pro- 
vision in  favor  of  another  state  to  furnish  a  derogation  in  its  favor,  from  the 
general  law  reserving  fishing  in  territorial  water  to  citizens. 

269.  The  sovereign  of  every  state  also  has  the  right  to  reserve 
the  coasting  trade  to  citizens.  This  right  must  be  considered  as 
reserved,  whenever  it  has  been  establish^  by  law  or  custom  and  no 
derogation  therefrom  has  been  suffered  by  treaty. 

The  expression  ''coasting  trade"  denotes  the  transportation  of  merchandise 
and  passengers  between  two  parts  of  the  same  state.  This  trade  as  a  rule  is 
reserved  exclusively  for  national  ships.  We  believe,  however,  that  as  the  right 
of  free,  peaceful  navigation  over  the  territorial  sea  is  now  conceded,  the 
privilege  cannot  be  sustained  except  by  virtue  of  a  special  law  of  the  state  or 
establii^ed  custom.  The  rule  reserving  the  coasting  trade  to  citizens  is  gen- 
erally adopted  in  all  European  states;  in  Germany,  by  the  law  of  May  22, 1881, 
in  Spain,  by  the  ordinance  of  July  15, 1870,  and  in  France,  by  the  law  of  April  2, 
1889.  In  England,  an  order  in  council  prohibits  the  coasting  trade  to  vessels  of 
countries  which  do  not  admit  reciprocity.  In  the  United  States,  foreign  vessels 
are  absolutely  excluded  from  the  coasting  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bel- 
gium, the  coasting  trade  is  free  because  Uiere  is  no  law  prohibiting  it.  In 
Italy,  by  the  law  of  July  11, 1904,  no.  167,  the  coasting  trade  is  reserved  to  the 
national  flag,  provided  no  special  conventions  or  treaties  stipulate  otherwise. 

Compare:  Oppenheim,  IntenuUiarud  law,  v.  I,  {§  187-188. 

270.  The  State  has  the  right  to  regulate  transit  in  territorial 
waters  in  order  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of  its  defense  and  to 
protect  its  fishing  interests  and  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
certain  goods  (arms,  ammunition,  alcohol,  etc.)  and  in  general  any 
transportation  which  may  be  suspected  of  violating  the  customs 
laws.  It  may,  therefore,  subject  foreign  vessels  entering  territorial 
waters  to  visit  and  inspection  in  order  to  prevent  any  violation 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  against  smuggling. 

This  rule  may  find  application  with  respect  to  the  trade  in  fire-arms,  muni- 
tions of  war  and  alcoholic  drinks  intended  for  Africa.    Since  experience  has 
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proved  that  the  importation  of  such  goods  greatly  imperils  the  security  of  the 
states  which  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  or  protection  in  Africa)  it  was 
agreed  that,  independently  of  the  agreement  concluded  under  the  general 
Act  of  the  Conference  of  Brussels  of  July  2,  1890,  any  state  could  by  law 
forbid  the  transportation  of  such  merchandise  in  the  territorial  waters  .of  its 
African  poflsessions  and  declare  it  smuggling  and  punish  it  as  such. 

271.  The  right  of  control  and  patrol  of  a  state  over  its  territorial 
waters  may  be  properly  exercised  by  subjecting  merchant  vessels 
suspected  of  carrying  on  smuggling  to  the  visit  of  its  war  vessels 
or  those  specially  designated  for  the  purpose,  and  by  applying 
the  penalties  provided  by  law  (fines,  confiscation  of  merchandise, 
etc.)  to  those  found  guilty  of  that  oflFense. 

The  application  of  police  measures  and  regulations  shall  always 
be  permissible  in  the  territorial  waters  of  any  state  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  fishing  interests  and  the  observance  of  its  customs  laws. 

A  special  law  is  indispensable  for  the  exercise  of  such  a  right;  because  the 
appUcation  of  penalties  is  not,  in  principle,  admissible  without  a  statute. 
Great  Britain  has  a  special  law  on  this  matter,  that  of  August  28,  1833,  which 
prohibits  the  violation  of  customs  regulations.  Under  this  law,  merchant  ves- 
sels found  in  British  territorial  waters  are  considered  as  suspects  whenever 
they  deviate  from  their  route  to  their  port  of  destination  and  cannot  justify 
such  deviation  by  the  condition  of  the  weather  and  sea.  They  may  be  liable 
to  penalties  to  the  extent  of  confiscation  of  their  merchanchse,  when  they 
fail  to  comply  with  the  notice  to  retire  within  48  hours.  In  France,  they 
apply  the  law  of  Germinal  4,  year  2,  article  7,  title  11,  which  provides  the 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods  whose  importation  into  France  is  prohibited, 
when  these  goods  are  found  on  board  a  merchant  ship  in  French  territorial 
waters,  and  which  inflicts,  besides,  a  fine  of  500  francs  on  the  captain  of  such 
vessel. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  TEBRITORIAL  SEA 

272.  By  customary  law,  territorial  waters  extend  three  sea 
miles  from  low  water  mark. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  recognize  the  common  advantage  in 
extending  the  territorial  sea  to  at  least  five  miles  from  the  coast,  so 
as  more  eflfectively  to  saf^uard  the  rights  of  the  littoral  states. 

The  three  mile  limit  is  at  the  present  time  considered  as  generally  fixed  to 
determine  the  maritime  zone  over  which  a  state  may  exercise  its  jurisdiction. 
See  Calvo,  DroU  intemaUanal  public,  §  355,  4th  ed.,  1887.  "This  zone,"  he 
says  "is  the  limit  which  has  been  generally  recognized  by  international  con- 
ventions, notably  by  article  1  of  the  treaty  of  October  20, 1818,  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States;  by  the  Belgian  law  of  June  7, 1832;  by  articles  9 
and  10  of  the  treaty  of  August  2, 1839  and  article  1  of  the  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 11, 1867,  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

To-'day,  the  tendency  is  to  extend  the  limit  gf  th»  temtorial  sea  eapeoiidly 
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with  a  view  to  insuring  a  better  defense,  the  necessities  of  which  have  grown 
greater  by  reason  of  the  progress  in  the  means  of  attack  and  the  range  of  guns. 
Nevertheless,  an  intemationiU  convention  is  needed  to  modify  customary  law. 
The  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  1895,  took  the  initiative  in  negotiating 
for  an  extension  of  the  territorial  sea  to  six  miles  from  the  coast.  This  was  also 
the  proposition  advanced  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in  1894  at 
the  Paris  session. 

273.  No  state  can  by  a  special  law  extend  the  territorial  sea 
beyond  the  limits  established  by  customary  law. 

If,  however,  a  state  has  proclaimed  by  mmiicipal  law  that  its 
territorial  waters  in  the  matter  of  the  exercise  of  police  and  fishuag 
jurisdiction,  are  to  be  considered  as  extending  beyond  three  miles 
(six  at  the  utmost)  and  if  the  other  states  have  not  protested, 
the  state's  exercise  of  police  jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  customs 
within  the  limits  thus  fixed  cannot  be  disputed,  unless  a  court  of 
arbitration  decides  to  the  contrary. 

Certain  states  have,  in  fact,  extended  the  limits  of  the  territorial  sea  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  dominion  which  they  claim  over  it.  Great  Britain 
proclaims  and  exercises  its  right  of  supervision  to  twelve  miles  from  the  coast. 
In  France,  the  zone  for  the  supervision  of  customs  was  carried  to  two  myria- 
meters  by  the  law  of  March  27,  1817  (art.  13).  We  cannot  admit,  however, 
that  the  rules  of  international  law  can  be  modified  by  a  unilateral  act. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  observe  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  majority  of  publicists 
recognize  the  necessity  of  extending  the  territorial  sea  to  at  least  five  sea  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  states,  in  fact,  have  by 
municipal  law  enlarged  the  limits  of  their  territorial  waters  for  the  exercise  of 
their  jurisdiction.  Under  such  circumstances  of  fact,  it  would  seem  that,  al- 
though not  admitting  that  a  state  may  assume  the  right  to  modify  by  a  mu- 
nicipal law  the  rule  of  international  law  relating  to  the  width  of  the  territorial 
sea  without  exposing  itself  to  the  just  protests  of  the  other  powers,  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  everyone  may  rely  upon  the  conunon  opinion  of  writers  and  on 
fact,  to  practice  what  others  practice.  In  this  way,  the  adoption  of  a  different 
customary  law  as  regards  the  extent  of  the  territorial  sea  may  gradually  be 
arrived  at,  or  else,  on  account  of  the  just  protests  of  third  powers,  the  necessity 
will  arise  of  referring  to  the  decision  of  an  arbitral  court  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  state  may  assign  a  greater  extent  to  its  territorial  sea  for 
the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction.  Of  course,  through  its  award,  the  Court  would 
lay  down  a  rule  obligatory  on  all  the  states  until  such  time  as  they  may  agree 
to  establish  rational  rules  for  determining  the  extent  of  the  territorial  sea  and 
their  reciprocal  rights  in  relation  to  it. 

274.  The  territorial  sea  can  be  extended  by  a  treaty  dedgned 
to  regulate  the  application  of  customs  laws  and  the  reciprocal 
right  of  supervision  and  control  of  the  respective  governmental 
authorities  of  the  contracting  states. 

Such  conventional  extension  should  be  deemed  operative  only 
between  the  contracting  parties. 
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See  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of  October  20,  1818,  those  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  of  August  2,  1839  (arts.  9  and  10),  and  November  11, 1867 
(art.  1),  and  the  trealy  between  France  and  Mexico  of  November  27, 1886,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  to  extend  respectively  the  territorial  sea  to  20  kilometers. 
Compare:  Ortolan,  Rigles  irdernaiUmdUa  et  diplomatie  de  la  mer,  1864,  Uvre  11, 
ch.  VIII,  v.  I,  p.  169.  Pradier-Fod^r^,  Droit  intemat.  public,  v.  II,  §633; 
Bonfils,  op.  cU.,  §  492.  Cf.  Oppenheim,  IniemaHoncd  law,  v.  I,  2d  ed.,  pp. 
235  et  9eq.,  §§  176-197. 

276.  As  r^ards  bays,  the  distance  of  three  sea  miles  shall  be 
reckoned  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the  bay  where  its  shores 
converge  to  a  distance  of  six  marine  miles. 


JX7ST  LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  DOMINIUM 

276.  The  eminent  domain  which  every  state  has  in  its  territorial 
waters  cannot  be  considered  as  a  right  of  property.  Since  its 
object  is  the  security  and  the  defense  of  the  general  and  individual 
interests  of  its  citizens,  it  must  be  limited  by  its  purpose. 

277.  Every  state  is  bound  to  exercise  its  right  of  domain  over 
territorial  waters  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  injure  the  rights  of 
vessels  who  make  a  peaceful  and  harmless  use  of  such  waters  for 
the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  is  a  universal  right,  in  times  of 
peace,  freely  to  traverse  territorial  waters  in  order  to  reach  the 
op)ensea. 

278.  No  sovereign  has  the  right  to  subject  merchant  vessels 
crossing  territorial  waters  to  the  payment  of  fees,  under  any 
form  whatever,  for  the  right  of  transit  or  navigation,  nor  by  law 
or  regulation  render  transit  oppressive  and  difficult. 

RIGHT  OF  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  PORTS  AND  ROADSTEADS 

279.  Every  sovereign  exercises  dominion  over  his  seaports. 
He  can,  therefore,  by  law  and  regulation,  r^ulate  the  police  of 
ports,  anchorage,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  ships  and  the  secur- 
ity and  custody  of  goods.  He  can,  moreover,  require  those  who 
enter  in  order  to  transact  business  to  pay  dues  for  tonnage,  light- 
house, port,  pilotage  and  similar  dues.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
favorable  treatment  granted,  under  existing  treaties,  to  the  ships 
of  certain  countries  must  not  be  considered  as  contrary  to  inter- 
national law. 

280.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  sovereign  of  a  state  to  declare 
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seaports  open  or  closed  to  commerce.  However,  when  they  are 
declared  open,  the  merchant  vessels  of  all  countries  must,  under 
the  guaranties  of  international  law,  be  permitted  to  enter,  subject 
to  the  observance  of  territorial  laws  and  regulations  and  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  the  necessary  fiscal  taxes  and  duties. 

281.  Every  sovereign  may,  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  forbid 
war  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  of  the  state.  When  he  allows  them 
to  enter  port  and  to  remain  in  territorial  waters,  he  may  impose 
on  them  such  conditions  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

282.  In  no  case  can  the  sovereign  refuse  entrance  to  ports,  even 
those  closed  to  commerce,  nor  to  roadsteads,  to  vessels  forced  to 
take  refuge  therein  by  stress  of  maritime  disaster  or  any  other  case 
of  force  majeure. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  consider  such  vessels  as  under  the 
protection  of  international  law  so  far  as  concerns  the  ownership 
of  the  vessels  and  caigoes,  to  treat  them  according  to  the  dictates 
of  humanity  and,  saving  the  precautions  which  might  be  deemed 
necessary  to  avoid  and  prevent  imposition,  to  grant  them,  subject 
to  the  observance  of  local  laws  and  regulations,  the  means  to  re- 
pair their  damages  and  to  do  everything  that  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  proceed  on  their  voyage. 

The  rules  proposed  with  regard  to  ports  are  based  on  the  just  concept  that 
ports  are  part  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State,  a  fact  which  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  admit  the  eminent  domain  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  with  respect 
thereto  and  the  right  of  such  sovereignty  to  subject  their  use  and  enjo3rment 
to  certain  conditions,  especially  the  payment  of  certain  dues  to  the  Trrasury. 

Roadsteads  are  like  natural  ports;  they  must  be  considered  as  a  dependency 
of  the  territory  and  the  eminent  domain  which  resides  in  the  state  must 
comprise  them.  The  British  Admiralty  sought  to  include  within  the  domain 
of  Great  Britain  wide  expanses  of  sea  enclosed  by  the  British  coasts  which  it 
called  "narrow  seas,"  ''King's  Chambers."  But  such  a  claim  is  not  justifiable. 
The  rules  concerning  gulfs  must  be  applied  to  roadsteads  of  considerable 
extent.  In  the  treaty  between  France  and  Great  Britain  of  August  2,  1839, 
relating  to  fishing  in  the  English  Channel,  it  is  provided  in  article  5  that 
bays  less  than  ten  miles  wide  must  be  considered  as  dependencies  of  the 
territory. 


RIGHT  OF  SOVEREIGNTT  OVER  GT7LFS  AND  LAKES 

283.  Gulfs  should  be  considered  within  the  eminent  domain  of 
the  territorial  sovereign  when  their  width  does  not  exceed  the 
range  of  a  cannon-shot.    Otherwise,  they  must  be  assimilated  to 
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the  open  sea,  applying  the  rules  governing  the  extent  of  and  juris- 
diction over  territorial  waters. 

The  rule  proposed  is  baaed  on  the  theory  that  every  state  must  provide  for 
its  safety  and  defense.  We  must,  besides,  bear  in  mind  that  the  sea  cannot 
be  considered  as  within  the  domain  of  any  state  because  of  the  impossibility 
of  acquiring  exclusive  possession  of  it.  Now,  this  possession  is  possible  with 
respect  to  gulfs  where  entrance  and  egress  may  be  prevented  by  means  of 
cross  fire  from  the  guns  of  a  battery  on  the  two  opposite  coasts.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  natural  that  in  the  absence  of  such  circumstances,  the  gulf  must 
be  assimilated  to  the  open  sea  by  fixing  the  limits  of  territorial  waters  acoording 
to  existing  customary  law,  or  at  six  miles,  when  that  new  distance  proposed 
shall  have  been  adopted  by  international  convention. 

281«  The  right  of  sovereignty  over  lakes  situated  on  the  bound- 
ary of  two  states  extends,  on  the  part  of  each  riparian  state,  to  the 
middle  of  the  lake. 


mOHT  OF  SOVEREIONTT  OVER  STBATTB 

286.  The  right  of  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  possession  of  both 
shores  of  a  strait  should  be  considered  as  limited  to  its  power  to 
patrol  navigation  therein  and  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  for 
the  safety  and  defense  of  the  state. 

286.  No  sovereign,  by  virtue  of  his  power  of  control,  can  subject 
ships  passing  through  a  strait  to  the  payment  of  passage  and 
transit  dues,  or  prevent  the  peaceful  use  of  the  strait.  He  can 
merely  ask  to  be  indemnified  for  the  expenditures  incurred  to 
maintain  the  strait  in  a  condition  of  navigability  and  to  assure  the 
safety  of  commerce. 

Denmark  for  a  long  time  imposed  on  merchant  vessels  crossing  the  Sund 
and  Belt  Straits  on  their  way  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  the  payment  of  passage  dues. 
These  dues,  fixed  and  recognized  for  the  first  time  in  the  treaty  concluded  in 
1645  between  the  Danish  Government  and  the  States  General  of  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  were  later  admitted  by  other  states,  especially 
by  France  in  the  treaties  of  1663  and  1742.  Subsequently,  as  the  amount  of 
the  dues  thus  collected  by  Denmark  exceeded  considerably  the  expenditures 
of  the  navigation  service  and  as  those  dues  amounted  to  veritable  taxes  upon 
passage  at  the  expense  of  international  trade,  just  protests  against  this 
abuse,  espedaUy  by  the  United  States,  resulted  in  a  convention,  March  14, 
1857,  between  Denmark  on  the  one  hand  and  Austria,  Belgium,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Oldenburg,  the  Netherlands, 
Prussia,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  the  Hanse  towns  of  Lubeck,  Bremen 
and  Hamburg,  on  the  other.  Under  this  agreement  the  dues  for  passage  were 
redeemed  for  the  sum  of  91,434,975  francs. 

Compare  the  rules  formulated  in  Book  III,  On  the  Hbeity  itf  straiU. 
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RIGHT  OF  SOVEREIGNTT  OVER  INLAND  SEAS 

287.  The  right  of  sovereignty  over  inland  seas  is  subject  to  the 
rules  which  apply  to  the  high  sea,  except  for  modifications  estab- 
lished by  international  treaties. 

No  sovereign  can  consider  an  inland  sea  to  be  within  his  domain, 
although  he  possesses  all  the  coasts  that  surround  it  and  the 
strait  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  ocean,  under  the  pre- 
tense of  his  power  to  prevent  access  thereto  with  his  guns. 

While  the  straits  of  the  Bosphonis  and  the  Dardanelles  are  under  the  domain 
of  Turkey,  she  cannot  consider  the  Black  Sea  as  within  her  domain,  even 
when  she  had  possession  of  all  the  coasts  bounding  the  sea. 

See  the  various  phases  relating  to  that  sea  and  the  conventions  signed  to 
regulate  its  navigation  in  Bonfils-Fauchille,  3d  ed.,  §§  499  et  seq,;  see  also  the 
statements  there  in  regard  to  the  Baltic  and  Behring  seas. 

See  also  Oppenheim,  op.  cU,,  v.  I,  p.  603: 

''The  declaration  exchanged  on  May  16,  1907,  between  France  and  Spain, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand,  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain, 
concerning  the  territorial  status  quo  in  the  Mediterranean  .  .  .  [and  that] 
concerning  the  maintenance  of  the  territorial  status  quo  in  the  North  Sea, 
signed  at  Berlin  on  April  23,  1908,  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Denmark, 
France,  Holland,  and  Sweden  ..."  [and  another,  of  like  date],  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  by  Germany,  Denmark,  Russia  and  Sweden  ''concerning  the 
territorial  status  quo  in  the  Baltic." 

RIGHT  OF  SOVEREIGNTT  OVER  RIVERS 

288.  The  sovereign  of  every  state  has  the  right  of  sovereignty 
and  domain  over  rivers  and  canals  which,  throughout  their  entire 
course,  traverse  the  territory  of  the  state.  He  may,  consequently, 
determine  the  conditions  under  which  foreign  vessels  may  be 
allowed  to  make  use  of  these  waters  for  commercial  purposes. 

289.  The  right  of  sovereignty  and  domain  over  a  river  which 
crosses  several  states,  resides  in  the  state  crossed  by  the  river  over 
all  that  portion  of  its  course  which  passes  through  its  territory. 
This  right  must  always  be  exercised  without  impairing  in  any  way 
the  freedom  of  navigation  and  the  rights  of  riparian  states,  which 
find  themselves  in  natural  community  with  respect  to  the  use  of 
the  waters. 

290.  The  right  of  sovereignty  and  domain  with  regard  to  a  river 

which  separates  two  states  must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  each 

state  up  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  following  the  line  called  thalweg. 

Compare  the  rules  relating  to  navigable  rivers  and  to  territorial  limits  and 
boundaries  in  Book  III. 
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RIGHT  OP  SOVEREIGNTY  OVER  MOVABLES  IN  THE  TERRITORY 

291.  Everything  actually  in  the  territory  of  the  state,  considered 
in  itself  and  independently  of  the  persons  to  whom  it  belongs, 
must  be  deemed  subject  to  the  right  of  imperium  of  the  territorial 
sovereign. 

292.  The  sovereign  of  the  state  has  the  right  to  regulate  the 
legal  condition  and  possession  of  things  both  personal  and  real,  and 
the  just  limits  to  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  of  property  in  its 
relations  with  general  interests  and  with  the  protection  of  social 
rights  and  of  the  rights  of  third  parties. 

293.  No  right  over  property  in  the  territory  of  the  state  can 
become  effective  except  as  a  result  of  a  law  of  the  territorial  sov- 
ereign and  in  conformity  with  that  law. 

No  legal  relation  concerning  things  located  in  the  territory 
of  the  state  shall  be  held  effective,  if  the  result  entails  a  deroga- 
tion from  the  laws  of  public  policy  relating  to  property  or  from 
public  municipal  law. 

Even  when  the  right  over  a  thing  located  in  a  country  must  be  held  to  be 
based  on  a  foreign  law,  such  right  may  be  effective  as  jti«  ad  renif  but  the  real 
right  proper,  the  fua  in  re,  from  which  arises  a  real  action,  can  be  acquired 
only  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  territorial  law.  In  fact,  the  territory 
with  all  it  contains  must  be  considered  as  the  basis  and  limit  of  sovereignty 
and  of  the  real  jurisdiction  of  any  sovereign. 

See  infra,  Book  III,  Property  belonging  to  pruxUe  individtials,  in  its  relation  to 
inUmcUional  law.  Compare:  Fiore,  DiriUo  intemazionale  priv.,  4th  ed.,  v.  I, 
parte  generale,  cap.  Ill,  p.  100:  Delia  legge  che  deve  regolare  i  diriUi  redH; 
Diena,  /  dvriUi  reali  considerati  net  DiriUo  intemazionale  privatOf  Torino, 
Unione  Tip.-Editrice  Torinese,  1895. 

294.  No  act  of  execution  upon  things  located  in  the  territory 
of  the  state  can  take  place  either  by  virtue  of  a  foreign  law,  or  of 
a  contract  made  in  a  foreign  country,  or  of  a  judgment  pronounced 
by  a  foreign  court.  It  is  necessary  that  the  acts  of  execution  be 
previously  authorized  by  the  territorial  sovereign  in  conformity 
with  his  municipal  law. 

The  executory  force  of  acts  rests  solely  upon  the  sovereign  power  possessed 
by  the  sovereign  of  the  state  where  the  executory  acts  must  take  place.  It  is, 
in  fact,  by  reason  of  the  order  given  in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  to  his  public 
o£Bcer8  that  the  latter  may  carry  out  the  execution.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that,  as  the  right  of  imperium  belongs  exclusively  to  the  territorial  sovereign, 
the  exercise  of  imperative  power  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  sovereign  cannot 
be  admitted. 


TITLE  XI 
RIGHT  OF  JURISDICTION 

JT7BIBDICTI0N  AS  A  RIQHT  OF  THE  SOYBBIQIGN 

296.  Jurisdiction  which,  by  international  law,  belongs  to  the 
sovereign  of  each  state,  consists  in  the  faculty  to  exercise  the  judi- 
cial power  and  to  submit  to  the  courts  legally  established  by  him 
differences  between  persons  relating  to  their  reciprocal  rights  and 
obligations,  to  the  exercise  of  their  rights  over  things,  and  to  que^ 
tions  of  all  kinds  which  must  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the 
competent  judges. 

In  order  to  diRtingiiiBh  jurisdiction  as  a  right  of  the  state,  from  jurisdictioD 
and  competence  as  powers  assigned  to  judges,  compare  rules  206-208. 

JUBJSDICnON  OF  COURTS  IN  CRIMINAL  MATTERS 

296.  Jurisdiction  of  courts  in  criminal  matters  must  be  con« 
sidered  as  based  on  criminal  law,  which  has,  in  principle,  an  im- 
personal and  absolute  territorial  authority. 

Whoever,  in  the  territory  of  the  state  or  in  places  assimilated 
to  it,  commits  an  offense  under  the  law  must  be  indicted  and  pun- 
ished by  a  sentence  of  a  competent  judge. 

JXTRISDICnON  EXERCISED  BY  THE  COURTS   OVER  GUILTT  PERSONS 

When,  however,  the  author  of  an  offense  committed  on  the 
territory  of  the  state  happens  to  be  a  foreigner  who  has  already 
been  tried  by  the  courts  of  his  country,  it  should  be  considered  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  equity  and  international  justice, 
when  necessary  to  prosecute  him,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  p^ialty  already  pronounced  by  the  foreign  courts. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  state  of  the  place  where  the  offense 
was  committed  cannot  as  a  rule  be  denied.  But  if  the  concurrence  of  the( 
territorial  and  extraterritorial  jurisdictions  is  admitted,  as  is  done  in  certain 

188 
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cases,  it  is  neoessary  for  the  legislature  of  each  country  to  determine,  in  ac- 
cordance with  just  principles,  when  the  prosecution  should  be  resumed  and 
in  what  measure  account  should  be  taken  of  the  penalty  already  inflicted  and 
suffered.  Compare:  Fiore,  EffetH  intemaeumali  ddU  sentenze  penalif  materia 
penale,  Turin,  Loescher,  1877,  ch.  Ill,  and  Droit  pinal  intern. ,  translated  by 
Charles  Antoine,  Paris,  1880. 


EXTRATERRITORIAL  AUTHORITY  OF  CRIMINAL  LAW  AND  COMPETENT 

COURT 

297,  Criminal  law  can  have  extraterritorial  authority  only  when 
the  violation  of  the  right  protected  by  the  law  is  the  result  of  an 
offense  committed  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  such  case,  the  right  of  the  sovereign  of  the  state  to  bring  the 
offender  before  his  courts  and  to  punish  him  in  accordance  with 
his  laws  must  be  admitted. 

It  ia  important  not  to  confuse  the  extraterritorial  authority  of  criminal  law 
with  the  institution  of  a  criminal  action,  which  is  the  immediate  consequence 
and  effect  of  that  law.  The  extension  of  the  authority  of  criminal  law  to 
offenses  committed  abroad  which  violate  certain  rights  cannot  be  considered 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  international  law  and  to  the  reciprocal  inde- 
pendence of  states.  Such  a  principle  would  certainly  not  justify  the  institu- 
tion of  a  criminal  action  in  a  foreign  country,  but  oidy  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  state  with  respect  to  the  offender,  with  the  power  to  pronoimoe 
against  him  the  penalties  provided  for  the  legal  protection  of  the  right  violated. 

Compare:  Fiore,  Effetti  inlemassionali  delle  senienze  penaH  e  della  estradizione, 
ch.  II:  Ddla  giurisdizione  penale  relativamente  ai  reati  commessi  {dVesierOf  n.  12 
et  eeq,;  and  Traits  du  Droit  pinal  international,  transhited  by  Charles  Antoine, 
V.  I:  Du  droit  de  riprimer  lee  ditiis  commie  hare  du  tenitaire  de  VEtat,  n.  43  e< 
eeq.,  Paris,  1880. 

298.  Extraterritorial  authority  may  be  assigned  to  criminal  law 
with  regard  to  the  following  offenses: 

a.  Offenses  against  the  safety  of  the  state  and  public  credit; 

6.  Offenses  against  property  or  persons,  when  the  criminal  htis 
gone  to  a  foreign  country  where  the  offense  is  not  punished  in 
order  to  perpetrate  it  in  fraud  of  the  law  of  the  original  coun- 
try which  declares  such  act  to  be  punishable. 

c.  Receiving  stolen  goods,  when  the  objects  stolen  in  the  state 
have  been  fraudulently  carried  into  the  territory  of  another 
state; 

d.  Complicity  on  the  part  of  an  individual  living  abroad,  who 
has  by  order,  advice  or  inducements  led  the  offender  to  com- 
mit the  offense  in  the  state. 
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299.  Every  state  has  criminal  jurisdiction  over  any  act  con- 
sidered an  offense  according  to  international  law. 

Such  offenses  are: 

a.  Piracy  and  any  act  relating  thereto; 

6.  The  destruction  or  injury  of  submarine  cables  or  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  apparatus  belonging  thereto; 

c.  The  destruction  or  injury  of  an  international  railroad,  or  of 
canals  or  public  works  intended  for  the  common  use  of  states, 
committed  willfully  in  time  of  peace  or  by  an  unauthorized 
person  in  time  of  war. 

PIRACY  IN  RELATION  TO  CRIMINAL  JURISDICTION 

300.  By  piracy  we  understand  any  violent  act  committed  on 
the  high  sea  for  the  purpose  of  robbery  or  depredation,  by  a  ship 
not  provided  with  a  license  or  letters  of  marque  emanating  from  a 
recognized  government,  and  when  the  offense  is  directed  indis- 
criminately against  the  ships  of  any  country. 

Compare:  Oppenheim,  International  lav?,  v.  I,  §§  275,  et  aeq. 

301.  We  cannot  characterize  as  piracy  the  acts  of  a  ship  which 
has  been  commissioned  by  a  government  to  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence or  depredation  against  the  ships  of  a  certain  country,  even 
though  the  captain  of  the  ship  may  have  exceeded  the  terms  of  his 
commission.  Nevertheless,  the  author  of  such  acts  should  be  held 
responsible,  even  criminally,  for  having  exceeded  the  limits  of  his 
commission,  and  in  like  manner,  the  government  which  commis- 
sioned him  must  always  be  considered  responsible. 

302.  When,  on  board  a  ship  carr3dng  the  flag  of  a  recognized 
nation,  mutinous  members  of  the  crew  commit  acts  of  plunder, 
depredation,  minder  and  assault,  such  facts  cannot  be  charac- 
terized as  acts  of  piracy  and  the  ship  must  remain  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  state  whose  flag  she  flies.  When,  however,  the 
mutineers,  having  assumed  command  of  the  ship,  have  broken  off 
all  relations  with  the  home  state  and  have  ceased  flying  its  flag,  the 
acts  committed  by  them  would  be  deemed  acts  of  piracy  accord- 
ing to  rule  300. 

See  Phillimore,  v.  I,  357,  stating  a  case  which  took  place  in  Chilean  waters 
and  to  which  the  present  rule  may  apply. 
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303.  International  criminal  jurisdiction  for  the  crime  of  piracy 
can  be  admitted  only  when  the  act  charged  meets  all  the  condi- 
tions necessary  to  piracy  under  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  municipal  law  of  a  state  which  denominates  as  piracy 
certain  acts  not  considered  to  be  such  by  international  law,  can- 
not be  applied  against  aliens  to  assign  to  those  acts  a  piratical 
character  and  justify  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  which  enacted 
the  law. 

Piracy  in  international  law  must  not  be  confused  with  the  crime  of  piracy 
80  qualified  under  the  municipal  law  of  a  state.  Thus,  for  example,  under 
British  law,  any  British  subject  is  considered  a  pirate  who,  in  time  of  war,  aids 
or  assists  at  sea  the  enemies  of  the  king  or  who  transports  slaves  on  the  high 
seas.  (See  Stephens,  Criminal  Law,  arts.  104-117.)  It  goes  without  saying 
that  under  this  law,  only  British  subjects  who  violate  the  laws  of  their  sover- 
eign can  be  sentenced  for  piracy. 

Compare:  Oppenheim,  InterruUional  law,  $  280. 

304.  The  pirate  ship,  whether  or  not  she  flies  the  flag  of  a  state  or 
keeps  log-books,  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state  that  has 
her  in  its  power. 

306.  Whoever  possesses  proof  that  a  ship  is  guilty  of  piracy,  or 
has  serious  reasons  for  suspecting  her,  has  the  right  to  seize  her, 
but  must  conduct  her  into  the  port  of  a  state  for  trial.  , 

If  the  acts  of  piracy  were  committed  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
a  state,  the  jurisdiction  of  that  state  should  be  recognized  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other. 

CRIBflNAL  JURISDICTlbN  OVER  TERRITORIAL  WATERS 

306«  It  is  incumbent  upon  states  to  determine  in  common  ac- 
cord the  extent  of  territorial  waters  with  respect  to  criminal  juris- 
diction. 

In  principle,  the  complete  assimilation  of  territorial  waters  to 
the  landed  territory,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  authority  of 
criminal  law  over  offenses  committed  in  the  said  waters  and  the 
resulting  criminal  jurisdiction,  should  not  be  admitted. 

307.  In  the  absence  of  an  international  agreement,  every  state 
can  by  law  establish  rules  for  the  exercise  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  offenses  committed  within  its  territorial  waters. 

In  Great  Britain,  this  matter  is  regulated  by  a  law  of  1878  {An  act  to  regvlate 
the  law  rdaHng  to  the  trial  of  offenses  committed  on  the  sea  within  a  certain  die- 
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tance  of  Her  Mqjeaty*s  dominums,  41  and  42  Vict.,  c.  73).  Artkde  7  of  this 
law  reads:  ''And  for  tfaie  purpose  of  any  offense  declared  by  this  Act  to  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiral,  any  part  of  the  open  sea  within  one 
marine  league  of  the  coast  measured  from  low  water  mark  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  open  sea  within  the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions." 

This  law  was  enacted  following  the  discussions  arising  out  of  the  collision 
owing  to  negligent  navigation  of  the  German  ship  Franconia,  at  a  distance  of 
about  three  sea  miles  off  the  English  coast.  The  killing  of  a  sailor  having  been 
proved  and  charged  against  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  the  chiim  was  made 
that  the  English  law  was  applicable  and  that  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  case.  At  that  time,  that  is  in  1877,  no  statute  relating 
to  this  matter  existed  in  Great  Britain  and  the  discussions  involved  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  law.  Phillimore,  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  held,  with  much 
reason,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  territorial  waters 
oould  not  be  assimilated  in  all  matters  to  the  landed  territoiy.  [See  Beffina  v. 
Keyn,  2  Ex.  D.  03.] 

At  the  time  of  the  debates  on  the  law  of  1878,  the  principle  which  it  was 
intended  to  sanction  was  bitterly  opposed  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  the  latter,  the  law  was  opposed  by  Sir  George 
Bowyer.  Phillimore  persistently  held  that  the  British  Parliament  could  not 
establish  a  criminal  jurisdiction  in  opposition  to  international  law,  and  that 
was  the  opinion  held  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

306.  It  must  always  be  considered  in  conformity  with  the  most 
just  principles  of  international  law  to  admit  the  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  state  over  offenses  committed  in  territorial  waters  within 
a  mile  frofti  the  coast  measured  from  low  water  mark,  and  beyond 
that  limit,  to  assimilate  territorial  waters  to  the  high  sea  from  the 
point  of  view  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  idea  and  ultimate  purpose  of  the  penalty.  'Hie 
political  alarm  and  damage  which  justify  the  penal  sanctions  necessary  for 
the  legal  protection  of  violated  rights,  cannot  arise  from  acts  which  are  com- 
mitted at  a  great  enough  distance  from  the  coast  to  exclude  any  idea  of  threat- 
ening the  public  safety  of  the  territory  of  the  state. 


CRIBONAL  JURISDICTION  OVEB  IfERCHANT  VESSELS 

309.  Criminal  jurisdiction  over  merchant  vessels  for  offenses 
committed  thereon,  must  be  assigned  to  the  state  which  gives  the 
vessel  its  nationality.  This  jurisdiction  holds,  even  when  the  ship 
is  in  foreign  territorial  waters  and  ports,  provided,  however,  that 
the  offenses  committed  on  board  have  no  exterior  consequences 
and  do  not  affect  the  patrol  of  territorial  waters  or  territorial 
public  order. 

310.  The  territorial  sovereign  has  criminal  jurisdiction  whenever 
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the  offenses,  even  if  committed  on  board  a  foreign  vessel,  have  or 
may  have  external  consequences. 
Thk  Is  illustrated  principally  in  the  following  cases: 
a.  When  an  offense,  although  committed  on  board  among 
members  of  the  crew,  may  endanger  the  public  safety  or 
tranquillity; 
6.  When  the  offense  was  initiated  outside  the  ship  and  termi- 
nated on  board; 
c  When  the  commander  of  the  vessel  is  unable  to  prevent  or 
punish  the  offense  and  requires  the  intervention  of  the  local 
authorities. 

311.  With  regard  to  serious  (Senses  against  ''common"  law 
which  are  committed  on  board  without  having  any  exterior  conse- 
quences, the  territorial  state  may  be  granted  tiie  right  to  intervene 
in  order  to  proceed  with  the  necessary  preliminary  examinations  to 
preserve  the  proofs  and  the  carpus  delicti^  reserving  the  surrender 
of  the  guilty  person  to  the  courts  of  the  state  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs,  in  order  that  he  may  be  tried  in  conformity  with  the  law 
of  that  state. 

Tlie  French  Court  of  CasBation  said  in  the  Jally  case:  ''In  view  of  the  fact 
that  merchant  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  a  nation  other  than  that  to  which 
they  belong,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  whenever  the 
interests  of  the  territorial  state  are  involved,  without  danger  to  the  public 
order  and  dignity  of  the  Government.  .  .  ."  (Cass.  Feb.  25,  1859,  Jovrrud 
da  Paknay  1S89, 420.)  See  the  eomroents  of  the  reporter  and  the  note.  Cf .  the 
decisions  of  American  courts  in  Flore:  Diritto  intern,  pubblico,  4th  ed.,  v.  I, 
§§  513  et  9eq.  and  Calvo,  Droit  intern.,  Si  462  et  seq.  [see  Wildenhuis'  case,  120 
U.  S.  1). 

312.  Before  undertaking  to  assume  jurisdiction  of  foreign  vessels 
in  territorial  waters,  the  local  authorities  must  advise  the  consul 
or  consular  representative  of  the  state  to  which  the  vessel  belongs 
and  undertake  no  act  without  his  intervention,  whenever  con- 
veniently possible. 

This  rule  is  baaed  on  the  general  principle  of  international  law  that  consuls 
are  the  natural  protectors  ol  the  dtneos  of  the  state  which  has  appointed 
them  and  of  their  commerce.  Article  12  of  the  consular  convention  between 
Italy  and  France  reads  as  follows:  ''It  is  agreed  that  judicial  officers  and  cus- 
toms oflBcera  and  employees  shall  not  conduct  examinations,  visit  or  search  on 
board  vessels  without  being  accompanied  by  the  Consul  or  Vice-Consul  of  the 
nation  to  which  the  vessel  belongs;  they  shall  also  give  opportune  notice  to 
said  consular  officers  in  order  that  the^  may  be  present  when  captains  or 
members  of  the  crew  of  vessels  make  depositions  or  declarations  befoie  t^e 
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courts  and  local  admiiustraUve  authorities,  in  order  thus  to  avoid  any  error 
or  misinterpretation  which  might  interfere  with  the  proper  administration 
of  justice. 

The  citation  which  for  this  purpose  shall  be  served  upon  the  Consuls  or 
Vice-Consuls  shall  indicate  a  certain  day  and  hour,  and  if  the  Consuls  or  Vice- 
Consuls  fail  to  appear,  personally  or  by  a  representative,  the  proceedings 
shall  continue  in  their  absence.'^ 


CRIHINAL  JURISDICTION  WITH  REGARD  TO  WAR  VESSELS 

313.  A  war  vessel  is  one  of  any  form  and  size  authorized  under 
the  law  of  the  state  to  which  she  belongs  to  fly  the  military  flag 
and  placed  under  command  of  an  officer  of  the  navy. 

314.  The  territorial  sovereign  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
a  war  vessel  which,  with  its  consent,  has  entered  territorial  waters; 
nor  can  it  interfere  with  acts  which  occur  on  board  the  vessel,  even 
when  very  serious  offenses  are  committed  on  board  by  members  of 
the  crew. 

The  state  has  the  right  merely  to  require  the  observance  of  the 
conditions  under  which  it  has  granted  permission  to  enter  its 
territorial  waters. 

316.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  foreign  war  vessel  which  en- 
ters territorial  waters  to  perform  an  act  violative  of  the  rights  of 
the  state,  under  the  orders  of  his  government,  shall  not  be  per- 
sonally subject  to  criminal  jurisdiction  therefor. 

The  territorial  sovereign  must  consider  the  state  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs  as  responsible  and  may  do  everything  necessary  for 
the  national  defense  and  protection  of  its  rights.  It  may,  accord- 
ingly, treat  the  vessel  as  an  enemy  vessel. 

316.  A  foreign  war  vessel  which,  without  commission  or  tacit 
authorization  of  her  government,  has  entered  territorial  waters 
in  order  to  perform  acts  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  state,  may 
be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereign.  The 
latter  has  the  right  to  prosecute  the  offenders,  or  to  demand  that 
they  be  punished  by  the  state  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  and  may 
consider  the  vessel  as  a  material  instrument  and  treat  her  as  an 
enemy.  That  sovereign  cannot,  however,  hold  the  state  responsi- 
ble by  applying  to  it  the  laws  of  war,  when  it  is  proved  that  the 
foreign  government  was  not  aware  of  the  criminal  designs  of 
the  ship's  commander  or  had  done  its  best  to  prevent  their 
execution. 
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See  the  decisions  of  the  Court  of  Aix»  of  August  6,  1832,  and  of  the  French 
Court  of  Cassation,  of  September  7,  1832,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  the  ship 
Carlo  Alberto,  and  the  important  speech  of  Tupin  for  the  prosecution  in 
Journal  du  Pakda,  1832,  p.  1457.  See  also  the  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tween the  government  of  Sardinia  and  the  two  Sicilies  in  the  well  known  case 
of  the  ship  Cagliari  in  June,  1857,  and  Fiore,  Droit  p^nal  irUemalional,  v.  I, 
no.  15. 

317.  The  government  can  subject  foreign  war  vessels  which 
enter  the  territorial  waters  of  the  state  to  the  laws  governing 
health,  harbor  rules  and  the  rules  of  navigation. 

318.  The  territorial  sovereign  always  has  the  right  to  exercise 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  the  crew  of  a  foreign  war  vessel  for 
offenses  committed  by  them  on  land,  provided  however,  that  the 
local  authorities  succeed  in  arresting  the  guilty  persons  before  their 
return  on  board  the  vessel  or  the  ship's  boat. 

So  long  as  the  person  accused  of  an  offense  against  "common" 
law,  although  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  foreign  war  vessel,  is  on 
the  territory  of  the  state,  the  right  of  the  territorial  state  to  arrest 
such  person  in  order  to  arraign  him  before  its  courts  and  to  punish 
him  in  conformity  with  "common"  law  cannot  be  limited. 

Compare  the  decision  of  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  February  29,  1868, 
in  the  case  of  the  sailor  Der,  of  the  British  sloop  of  war  Pearl  and  the  important 
speech  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  in  the  Journal  du  Palais,  1868,  p.  905. 

319.  The  territorial  state  may  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction 
over  a  foreign  war  vessel  in  its  territorial  waters  whenever  there 
occur  on  board  offenses  with  respect  to  which  the  criminal  law 
is  assigned  an  extraterritorial  authority,  and  it  is  consequently 
urgent  to  arrest  the  offender  and  to  prosecute  the  ship's  commander 
so  as  to  make  sure  of  having  him. 

The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  must  likewise  be  admitted  when  the 
commander  of  the  foreign  vessel  himself  requests  the  intervention 
of  the  local  authorities;  or  when  the  commander  has  lost  his  au- 
thority, owing  to  a  mutiny  of  the  crew  which  may  greatly  endanger 
the  public  peace  and  security. 

Our  rule  tends  to  maintain  in  its  legal  sphere  the  privilege  of  extraterrito- 
riality recognised  by  international  law  in  favor  of  war  vessels.  No  other  juris- 
diction can,  in  principle,  be  admitted  over  such  a  vessel,  which  is  a  floating 
fortress,  except  that  which  belongs  to  the  naval  commander  and  which  he 
exercises  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  the  vessel  belongs.  This 
commander  represents  the  sovereign  of  his  state,  which  consequently  excludes 
any  act  of  sovereignty  by  a  foreign  government.    Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
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found  neoessary  to  limit  the  privilege  of  extraterritoriality  by  its  very  purpose. 
Let  us  suppose  that  the  oommander  of  a  war  Teasel  in  territorial  waters  should 
take  advantage  of  his  situation  to  oommit  grave  offenses  on  board,  such  as  the 
falsification  of  the  state's  seals,  money  or  bonds  of  its  public  debt,  or  that  the 
war  vessel  should  become  a  refuge  where  '* common"  law  offenses  are  com- 
mitted (excitation  to  revolt  by  means  of  publications  secretly  printed).  It 
would  be  impossible  in  such  cases  to  deny  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  thus 
offended  the  right  to  repress  such  offenses  and  to  punish  their  authors. 

The  same  rule  would  govern  if  the  commander  had  lost  his  authority;  or 
if  a  mutiny  had  broken  out  rendering  the  commander  powerless  to  assert 
his  authority  and  the  war  vessel  were  therefore  in  a  state  of  anarchy. 

320.  In  the  cases  covered  by  the  foregoing  rule,  the  state  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs  may  request  that  the  offenders,  who  are 
in  the  custody  of  the  territorial  authorities,  be  delivered  to  it  for 
trial  by  its  own  courts;  but  it  must  request  and  obtam  their  ex- 
tradition. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  ISLANDS 

321.  Criminal  jurisdiction  of  offenses  committed  on  islands 
which  do  not  belong  to  any  state  should  be  assigned  to  the  state 
of  which  the  offender  is  a  citizen. 


ORDINARY   JURISDICTION  OVER  BfERCHANT  VESSELS 

322.  Jurisdiction  over  foreign  merchant  vessels  which  enter 
territorial  waters  or  ports  must  be  assigned,  in  principle,  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  state  to  which  such  waters  or  ports  belong. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  foreign  merchant  vessels  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  the  police  laws  and  all  regulations  there  in  force 
relating  to: 

a.  The  entrance  and  departure  of  vessels; 

b.  Anchorages  and  moorings; 

c.  The  embarkation  and  landing  of  passengers; 

d.  The  loading  and  unloading  and  storing  of  goods  and  ballast; 

e.  The  use  of  signal  lights  and  precautions  against  fire; 

/.  Everything  relating  to  the  police  and  security  of  the  port  or 
roadstead  and  its  dependencies. 

323.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  territorial  sovereign  to  extend 
equal  treatment  in  the  application  of  the  relevant  laws  and  regu- 
lations, to  foreign  vessels  entering  an  open  port,  subject  to  excep- 
tions which  may  arise  from  treaties. 
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That  sovereign,  moreover,  must  allow  the  authorities  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs  to  exercise  their  powers  with 
respect  to  the  vessel  in  conformity  with  applicable  treaties  and 
"commcm"  law. 

This  rule  lefere  to  the  eiercise  of  the  powers  of  consuls  and  consular  agents 
with  respect  to  tho  merchant  veasels  of  their  country.  Under  the  Italian 
consular  law  (art.  26),  Italian  consuls  may  inflict  on  Italian  seamen  disci- 
plinary punishment  for  breaches  of  discipline  committed  by  them  on  board; 
they  have,  besides,  other  duties  under  Italian  laws  and  regulations. 

324.  The  laws  of  the  state  to  which  the  ship  belongs  must  govern 
her  l^gal  status  everywhere  as  an  object  of  property,  with  regard 
to  her  valid  transfer,  the  obligations  and  responsibility  of  her 
owners,  and  the  relations  between  her  commander  and  crew,  ex- 
cept for  the  rules  of  private  international  law  which  must  govern 
private  relations  and  the  rights  acquired  over  the  ship  by  creditors 
in  the  country  where  she  may  happen  to  be. 

The  foregoing  rules  are  based  on  the  principles  expounded  by  writers  and 
on  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  as  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  following  works: 

Fiore,  TraUato  di  diritto  intemaz,  pubblico,  4th  ed.,  1905,  v.  II,  §§  984  et  seq., 
and  2d  ed.  translated  into  French  by  Charles  Antoine,  Paris,  1885,  §§  535 
et  seq.;  La  nave  commerdale  nei  stun  rapporti  col  Diritto  intemazionale,  in  the 
periodical  La  Legge,  1882  (theoretical  and  practical  studies),  p.  317;  4th  ed.  of 
the  aforesaid  work:  Trattato  di  Diritto  intemaz,  pubblico,  v.  I,  §§  513-520,  and 
V.  II,  §{  984  et  seq.;  Calvo,  Droit  intemat.y  v.  I,  §§  459  et  aeq. 

At  the  Congress  of  Antwerp  of  1885,  the  following  rule  was  adopted:  ''The 
powers  of  the  captain  to  provide  for  the  pressing  needs  of  the  vessel,  to  mort- 
gage or  sell  her,  or  contract  a  bottomry  loan  are  determined  by  the  law  of  the 
flag,  except  that,  in  matters  of  form,  he  must  be  governed  either  by  the  law 
of  the  flag  or  the  law  of  the  port  where  the  transactions  are  undertaken." 

326.  The  powers  of  the  captain,  both  with  respect  to  the  persons 
on  board  the  vessel  and  to  the  vessel  herself  and  the  measures  and 
acts  which  he  may  prescribe  or  order  for  purposes  of  navigation, 
must  be  determined  by  the  national  law  of  the  vessel;  subject, 
however,  in  matters  relating  to  the  exercise  of  such  powers  in 
territorial  waters,  to  compliance  with  the  special  provisions  of  the 
local  law. 

Compare  the  opinion  of  the  French  Council  of  State  of  November  20,  1806, 
with  respect  to  the  offenses  committed  on  the  American  ships  the  Newton 
and  the  Sally ,  and  Vincent,  Dictiomunre  de  droit  intematiorud  prtoi,  v.  I,  1887- 
1889,  word  Namre,  p.  616. 

326«  All  disputes  of  a  private  nature  which  may  arise  between 
the  captain,  members  of  the  crew  and  persons  not  connected  with 
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the  vessel,  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  state  or 
of  the  state  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  "common  law,"  and  all  questions  relating  to  the  pay- 
ment of  dues,  taxes  and  duties  owed  by  the  foreign  vessel,  are 
to  be  settled  by  the  territorial  jurisdiction  in  conformity  with  the 
rules  of  "common  law''  in  force  in  the  country  where  the  vessel 
is  located. 

JURISDICTION  RELATING  TO  BCAIL  STEAMERS 

327.  Vessels  engaged  in  the  postal  service,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  state  or  to  a  private  concern,  must  be  considered  under  the 
protection  of  international  law  with  respect  to  all  matters  con- 
cerning the  postal  service. 

Jurisdiction  over  mail  steamers  must  be  governed  by  the  rules 
established  by  treaties.  In  the  absence  of  treaties,  it  must  be 
exercised  within  just  limits  and  with  the  restrictions  which,  under 
"common"  law,  must  be  considered  as  inherent  in  the  service  and 
in  the  international  interests  likely  to  suffer  from  a  lack  of  regu- 
larity in  the  mails. 

328.  It  should  be  deemed  more  conformable  to  "common"  law 
to  assimilate  mail  steamers  to  war  vessels  than  to  merchant  vessels 
and  to  refrain  from  any  assumption  of  jurisdiction  over  or  police 
measure  against  them  which  is  not  based  upon  urgent  necessity. 

329.  A  government  which,  without  grave  and  urgent  reasons, 
delays  the  sailing  of  a  mail  steamer,  may  be  held  liable  for  the 
actual  damages  incurred  through  the  delay  by  private  individuals. 

In  several  conventions,  mail  steamers  are  assimilated  to  war  vessels. 

In  the  postal  convention  between  Italy  and  France,  of  March  3,  1869,  the 
following  provision  may  be  found  (art.  6) :  ''When  mail  steamers  employed  by 
the  postal  authorities  of  France  or  Italy  for  the  carriage  of  mails  in  the  Medi- 
terranean are  national  vessels  owned  by  the  state  or  vessels  chartered  or  sub- 
ventioned  by  the  state,  they  shall  be  considered  and  received  as  war  vessels 
in  the  respective  ports  of  the  two  countries  to  which  they  ply  regularly  or  oc- 
casionally, and  they  shall  enjoy  therein  the  honors  and  privileges  of  war 


''These  mail  steamers  shall  be  exempt  in  the  said  ports,  both  in  entrance 
and  departiure,  from  all  tonnage,  navigation  and  port  dues,  unless  they  load 
or  discharge  cargo  in  which  case  they  shall  pay  the  same  dues  as  national 
vessels.  They  shall,  in  no  case,  be  deviated  from  their  destination,  nor  be 
subject  to  detention,  embargo,  arrest  or  restraint  of  princes." 

330.  No  mail  steamer  can  claim  the  attentions  and  privileges 
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due  her  by  reason  of  her  postal  character,  when  she  has  abused  her 
position  to  evade  or  violate  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force  in  the 
foreign  port  which  she  has  entered  as  a  mail  steamer. 

Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  mail  boat  which  had  attempted 
smuggling;  or  had  received  on  board,  in  territorial  waters,  offenders, 
fugitives  from  justice;  or  which,  after  it  had  received  them  on  board 
at  some  other  point,  should  attempt  to  land  them  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  state;  or  if  it  had  in  any  other  way  abused  its  posi- 
tion to  violate  the  customs,  or  criminal  or  police  regulations. 

In  such  cases,  the  local  authorities  who  contemplate  assuming 
jiuisdiction  over  a  foreign  mail  steamer,  must  advise  the  consul  of 
the  state  to  which  such  vessel  belongs  and  invite  him  to  be  present. 

331.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  government  to  compel  the  mail 
steamers  of  the  state  entering  foreign  territorial  waters  to  observe 
the  laws  and  regulations  enacted  by  the  territorial  sovereign,  and 
to  refrain  from  protecting  mail  steamers  which  violate  or  attempt 
to  violate  them,  and  to  file  no  unjustified  claim  when  as  a  result 
of  the  violation  of  such  laws  and  r^ulations,  the  steamers  cease 
to  enjoy  the  privil^es  guaranteed  them.  • 

JUmSDICTTION  OVER  FOREIGN  SOVEREIGNS 

332.  Foreign  sovereigns  who,  as  such,  are  in  the  territory  of  a 
state,  cannot,  as  such,  be  personally  subjected  to  its  jurisdiction. 

If,  however,  sovereigns  should  abuse  their  position  to  foment 
disorder,  or  to  attack  the  security  of  the  state,  they  may  be  forced 
to  leave  the  territory  and  if  they  commit  hostile  acts  of  exceptional 
gravity,  may  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war. 

The  principle  of  extraterritoriality  is  opposed  to  subjecting  to  the  criminal 
Jurisdiction  of  the  state  foreign  sovereigns,  transiently  resident,  who  may 
violate  the  local  laws.  Nevertheless,  the  injured  state  has  the  right  not  only 
to  prevent,  if  need  be  by  force,  a  criminal  act,  but  even,  if  it  has  been  accom- 
pli^ed,  to  seize  the  offender  and  to  hold  him  until  reparation  or  indemnity 
has  been  obtained.  It  may  even  answer  an  attack  upon  its  existence  and 
integrity  by  a  declaration  of  war  (Heffter,  Droit  irUerruaianal,  §  102). 

333.  A  sovereign  who,  in  a  foreign  country,  undertakes  civil  or 
conunerdal  acts  which,  by  their  nature,  cannot  be  considered  as 
political  acts,  but  rather  as  private  acts,  may  be  subject  to  the 
local  jurisdiction  according  to  the  rules  which  govern  the  exercise 
of  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  a  sovereign  in  matters  of  private  law. 
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The  following  may  be  considered  as  coming  withm  this  rule: 

a.  The  case  of  a  sovereign  who  has  acquired  realty  in  a  foreign 
country; 

b.  The  case  of  a  sovereign  who  becomes  a  manager  of  public 

utilities  or  undertakes  commercial  acts  (e.  g.,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  railroad,  chartering  of  a  ship  for  carriage  of 
freight,  etc.) 
334*  We  may  consider  as  subject  to  the  state's  jurisdiction 
a  foreign  sovereign  who  voluntarily  submits  to  it. 

The  following  cases  may  be  considered  as  coming  within  this 
rule: 

a.  The  case  of  a  sovereign  who  has  enlisted  in  the  army  of  a 
foreign  state; 

b.  The  case  of  a  sovereign  who  has  commenced  an  action 
as  plaintiff,  without  appointing  an  attorney-in-fact  to 
represent  him  and  to  answer  the  counterclaims  of  the  de- 
fendant. 

The  rules  proposed  are  based  on  the  just  principle  that  transactions  of 
private  law  and  the  relationi  which  arise  therefrom,  cannot  materially  differ 
according  to  the  status  of  the  persons  between  whom  such  transactions  take 
place.  Whenever  the  sovereignty  cannot  be  considered  to  be  actually  involved, 
the  fundamental  reason  against  a  sovereign  appearing  before  the  local  courts 
disappears. 

In  an  action  against  the  Khedive  of  "Egypt,  who  had  chartered  his  public 
vessd  for  the  carriage  of  freight,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  was  admitted. 
See  the  decision  of  the  British  Hig^  Court  of  Admiralty.of  May  7, 1873,  in  the 
Journal  du  droit  irUemaHonal  pnvi,  1874,  p.  36.  [This  case,  The  ''Charkieh," 
4  A.  and  E.  59,  was  an  action  in  rem,  although  the  Ck>urt  actually  held  that 
the  Khedive,  by  engaging  in  the  shipping  business,  was  not  entitled  to  the 
immunities  of  a  sovereign  prince — ^Transl.] 

In  the  HuUet  case,  begun  by  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  character  of  a  sover- 
eign, as  plaintiff,  without  appointing  a  public  officer  to  represent  him,  the 
American  (Sic)  courts  declared  they  had  jurisdiction  over  him.  (The  King  of 
Spain  V.  HuUet,  Reports  of  Lords,  vol.  I,  p.  333.)  [This  case,  dedded  by  a  Brit- 
ish court,  really  held  that  a  foreign  sovereign  Prince,  though  entitled  to  sue  in 
his  political  capacity,  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  suitors  as  to 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Ck>urt,  and  is  bound,  like  them,  to  answer  a 
cross-bill  personally  and  upon  oath.  1  CI.  and  Fin.  (1833),  p.  333.— Transl.] 
Ck)mpare:  Fiore,  DiriUo  pMlico  intemationalef  4th  ed.,  v.  I,  §§  493  et  aeq,, 
and  the  words  Agerdi  diplomatici  in  Digesto  italiano, 

[To  the  effect  that  a  state  by  bringing  suit  does  not  thereby  abandon  its 
sovereignty  and  subject  itself  to  an  aflirmative  judgment  upon  a  counterclaim 
see  Peopte  v.  Denniam,  84  N.  Y.  272;  U,  S.  v.  Edsford,  6  Wall.  490.  Aa  to 
inadmissibility  of  executing  the  judgment  against  a  foreign  sovereign,  even  if 
he  has  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  a  counterclaim  against 
him,  see  the  important  case  of  von  Hdlfdi  v.  Rtusia,  dedded  by  the  Pruaoan 
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Court  for  the  determmation  of  Juriadictional  Conflicts,  June  25,  1910,  printed 
in  Amer.  Joum.  of  Int.  Law,  v.  5,  pp.  490-519.— Tiunsl.] 

336.  The  sovereign  of  a  state  cannot  be  subjected  to  civil 
jurisdiction  on  account  of  acts  undertaken  as  head  of  the  state, 
even  though  these  Acts  may  violate  the  rights  of  foreign^^  aiid 
they  may  claim  the  jurisdiction  of  their  national  courts. 

Jurisdiction,  considered  as  a  right  of  the  state,  cannot  extend  to  the  actions 
of  a  foreign  sovereign  as  such  without  implying  the  submission  of  one  state  to 
another.  See,  the  suit  entered  by  Madame  Masset,  who  had  summoned  the 
Czar  before  the  French  Courts,  for  an  arbitrary  act  for  which  she  held  him  re- 
sponsible, Paris,  August  23,  1870,  Journal  du  Palais,  1871,  p.  73. 

See/ also  the  Solon  case.  Mr.  Solon,  having  been  instructed  by  the  Khedive 
to  open  a  school  at  Cairo,  sued  this  Prince  for  damages  arising  out  of  his  arbi- 
trary dismissal.  This  case  is  reported  by  Phillimore  in  the  appendix  to  his 
first  volume. 

336.  A  deposed  sovereign  who  no  longer  effectively  exercises 
supreme  power,  cannot  l^ally  perform  any  act  of  government. 
Therefore,  if  he  should  undertake  such  acts  and  thereby  cause 
injuries  to  individuals,  he  could  not  claim  immunity  from  the 
local  jurisdiction  in  actions  brought  against  him  by  the  persons 
he  has  unjustly  injured. 

See  the  suit  brought  against  the  former  Duke  of  Modena  who,  after  his  fall, 
had  quite  a  number  of  political  prisoners  transferred  to  the  fortress  of  Mantua 
and  kept  there  as  prisoners,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  his  sovereign  power. 
The  suit  brought  against  the  ex-Duke  by  the  prisoners,  who  demanded  dam- 
ages for  their  arbitrary  imprisonment,  came  before  the  Italian  courts. 

See  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Genoa  of  August  6,  1869,  and  that  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation  of  Turin  of  July  8,  1871,  which  recognized  the  competence 
of  the  courts  with  respect  to  the  acts  performed  by  the  ex-Duke  since  he 
had,  by  virtue  of  the  plebiscite,  lost  his  sovereignty. 
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337.  The  foreign  state,  as  a  political  entity,  when  perform- 
ing acts  of  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions  and  sover- 
eign rights,  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
of  which  the  persons  claiming  to  have  been  injured  by  such  acts 
are  citizens. 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  for  acts  done  in  its  name  must  be 
governed  by  the  rules  concerning  the  international  obligations  of 
the  state  in  its  relations  with  foreign  states. 

Compare  rules  22^-226. 
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338.  Those  acts  of  administration  performed  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, which  by  their  nature  must  be  considered  as  within  the 
domain  of  civil  relations,  must,  so  far  as  their  litigious  consequences 
are  concerned,  be  subject  to  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
and  to  the  rules  of  procedure. 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  importance  of  the  two  foregoing  rules,  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  state  may  be  considered  from  a  double  point  of  view, 
as  a  political  entity  and  as  a  juridical  person.  From  the  former  point  of  view, 
the  acts  it  performs  always  imply  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  and  must 
be  governed  by  public  and  constitutional  law  for  their  internal  consequences 
and  by  international  law  for  their  external  consequences.  They  are,  therefore, 
not  within  the  local  jurisdiction.  The  case  is  quite  different  as  regards  acts 
performed  by  the  state  as  a  juridical  person.  It  has,  as  such,  the  power  to 
bind  itself,  to  contract,  to  acquire  property  in  a  private  capacity,  to  incur 
debts,  and  to  perform  all  the  acts  of  civil  life  just  like  any  other  juridical 
person.  Now  since,  in  these  acts,  sovereignty  is  not  in  question,  and  since 
by  their  nature,  the  said  acts  must  be  considered  as  within  the  domain  of 
private  law,  it  follows  that  the  principles  which  must  govern  them,  as  well 
as  the  civil  consequences  and  legal  actions  to  which  they  may  give  rise,  are 
those  of  private  law.  Thus,  a  deed  of  sale  does  not  change  either  its  nature 
or  character,  according  as  the  contracting  parties  are  both  private  persons 
or  one  of  them  is  a  corporation,  a  foundation,  a  state  or  a  foreign  government. 
Ck)mp)are:  Court  of  Cassation  of  Rome,  joint  sitting,  May  30,  1869.  Comune 
di  Fireme  v.  Pontonarif  Foro  UalianOf  1879,  1190.— -Cass,  of  Florence,  Novem- 
ber 27,  1879,  Liuxhi  v.  Comune  di  Fireme,  id,,  1879,  1072. 

It  is,  therefore,  undeniable  that  the  rules  of  ''common"  law  relating  to 
contractual  obligations,  so  far  as  their  consequences  and  the  legal  actions  to 
which  they  may  give  rise  are  concerned,  must  be  applied  even  to  a  foreign 
government  which  has  contracted  in  the  fiscal  interests  of  the  state  it  repre- 
sents. 

It  is  according  to  that  distinction  that  we  have  already  shown  in  our  article 
under  the  words  Agenti  diplomatici  in  the  Digesto  Ualiano  (v.  II,  p.  915,  no.  217) 
that  we  may  determine  when  to  admit  or  deny  jurisdiction  with  regard  to 
foreign  governments. 

339.  All  acts  must  be  deemed  within  the  domain  of  civil  rela* 
tions  which  by  their  nature  do  not  affect  the  personality  of  the 
state  as  a  political  institution,  but  which  concern  it  rather  as  a 
corporation. 

Such  are: 

a.  The  acts  and  contracts  concluded  for  the  purpose  of  adminis- 
tration, e.  g.,  the  operation  of  public  works; 

b.  The  acquisition  of  real  or  personal  property  under  contract 

either  by  private  title  or  by  way  of  universal  succession  to 
or  by  legacy  from  a  private  individual; 
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c.  Acts  relating  to  industrial  or  commercial  undertakings,  for 

their  effect43  in  the  territory  of  a  foreign  state; 

d.  All  similar  acts,  for  the  eflfects  they  may  produce  in  private 
international  relations,  provided  they  do  not  affect  the 
political  personality  of  the  foreign  state. 

340.  Whenever  the  competence  of  territorial  courts  over  acts 
performed  by  a  foreign  government  is  admitted,  the  rules  of 
"common"  law  in  force  in  the  country  where  the  action  is  brought 
must  be  observed  in  all  matters  relating  to  practice  and  procedure, 
as  in  the  case  of  civil  actions  brought  against  the  state  as  a  corpora- 
tion. 

341.  Judgment  rendered  against  a  foreign  state  shall  not  be 
carried  into  effect  by  forcible  execution  upon  its  property  or  reve- 
nues; but  diplomatic  channels  must  be  resorted  to  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  administrative  procedure,  save  in  cases  where 
the  foreign  state  in  its  private  capacity  possesses  property  in  the 
country  where  the  judgment  was  rendered. 

This  proposed  rule  is  based  on  the  just  idea  that  the  same  rules  cannot  be 
applied  to  the  property  of  the  state  and  to  that  of  private  persons,  when  we 
deal  with  forcible  execution  against  the  property.  State  property  is  intended 
for  the  satisfaction  of  public  needs,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  ordinary' 
methods  of  execution  must  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  administration 
of  the  property  of  the  state  and  the  ultimate  use  of  its  funds  and  revenues. 

The  obstacle  which  inevitably  stands  in  the  way  of  executing  a  judgment 
against  a  foreign  state  does  not  constitute  a  decisive  argument  to  defeat  the 
jurisdiction  Itself.  The  right  of  a  plaintiff  to  request  a  oGmpetent  court  to 
render  a  judgment  and  to  find  against  the  foreign  state  cannot  be  denied,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  after  having  obtained  the  judgment  he  cannot 
Enforce  it  except  in  the  forms  and  under  the  conditions  prescribed  by  con- 
stitutional and  international  law. 

Compare  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Lucca,  of  March  22,  1887,  Hampaon 
v.  Bey  of  Tunis,  Faro  Ualiano,  1887,  I,  474.  [See  also  the  esdiaustive  opinion 
of  the  German  court  in  HeUfdd  v.  Ryssia,  printed  in  Amer.  Joum.  of  Int. 
Law,  V.  5,  pp.  490-519.— TransL] 

342.  It  must  always  be  considered  proper  according  to  the 
comitas  gentium,  in  the  case  of  judicial  proceedings  against  a  for- 
eign government,  to  make  all  possible  eflforts  to  settle  the  diflSculty 
by  diplomacy.  If,  however,  the  government  of  the  foreign  state 
refuses  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff  and  declines  to  settle 
the  case  through  administrative  channels,  the  institution  of  an 
action  brought  against  the  state  cannot  be  opposed. 
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JURISDICTION   OVER  FOREIGN  MINIBTKRd 

343.  Foreign  diplomatic  agents  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 

tenjtoriid  jurisdiction  for  acts  performed  by  them  as  such,  while 

invested  with  the  public  character  of  representatives  of  a  foreign 

government.   If,  however,  their  acts  involve  civil  consequences  and 

obligations,  the  rules  concerning  acts'of  gestion  or  administration 

performed  by  a  foreign  government  must  be  applied  in  all  matters 

relating  to  judicial  proceedings  and  the  competence  of  courts. 

By  virtue  of  this  rule,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  foreign  minister  cannot  be 
held  personally  responsible  even  for  the  civil  consequences  of  acts  performed 
by  him  as  a  diplomatic  agent  and  representative  of  a  foreign  government. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  admit  the  ri^t  of  a  foreign  minister,  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  needs  of  the  legation,  to  conclude  a  lease  of  a  residence  for 
the  legation  or  to  furnish  the  residence.  In  this  and  in  similar  cases,  since  he 
acts  as  a  representative  of  his  government,  it  is  natural  that  the  civi  conse- 
quences of  his  acts  oome  under  the  above  mentioned  rules  concerning  acts 
p^ormed  by  a  foreign  government. . 

344.  The  foreign  minister  who,  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions  as 
such,  offends  the  sovereign  or  his  government,  cannot  be  criminally 
prosecuted;  his  recall  only  may  be  requested,  or  his  passports 
given  him. 

It  is  always  incumbent  on  the  state  represented  to  disavow  the 
acts  of  its  minister  and  to  offer  to  the  offended  state  the  satisfaction 
to  which  it  is  entitled.  Otherwise,  it  would  assume  responsibility 
for  the  acts  committed  by  its  minister  as  its  representative. 

346.  When  a  foreign  minister  performs  an  act  which  is  clearly 
of  a  hostile  character,  the  government  of  the  state  to  which  he  is 
accredited  may  detain  him  until  the  government  he  represents  has 
recognized  the  justice  of  its  complaint  and  until  the  pending 
difficulty  has  been  settled  by  diplomacy. 

If  that  diflBculty  should  lead  to  war  between  the  two  states,  the 
foreign  minister  may  be  detained  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

In  principle,  the  foreign  minister,  in  so  far  as  he  represents  the  state  and 
performs  acts  as  such  in  the  name  of  his  government,  cannot  be  held  personally 
responsible  for  his  acts,  since  by  reason  of  his  representative  character  he  is 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  foreign  state.  Hence  it  follows  that  when  such  acts 
give  rise  to  a  difficulty  between  the  two  governments,  it  must  oome  under 
the  general  rules  governing  disputes  between  states. 

346.  Diplomatic  agents  who,  in  the  state  where  they  reside, 
perform  acts  in  no  way  connected  with  their  character  as  public 
officers  or  representatives  of  a  foreign  government,  but  which,  by 
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their  nature,  must  be  considered  as  within  tlie  domain  of  civil  and 
private  relations,  may,  with  respect  to  all  the  consequences  of  those 
acts,  be  rendered  subject  to  the  territorial  courts,  save  for  such 
concessions  as  are  necessary  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  rep- 
resented state. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  rules  is  to  determine  exactly  the  scope  of  the 
privilege  of  exterritoriality  enjoyed  by  the  representatives  of  foreign  states. 

Leaving  aside  legal  fictions,  it  must  be  recognized  that,  from  the  nature  of 
thingB,  the  representative  ol  a  foreign  state  being  endowed  in  all  his  acts  with 
a  public  character,  cannot  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  He  represents,  in  fact,  the  ver^  person  of  the  sovereign,  and 
he  cannot  be  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  because,  since  this  is  inseparable 
from  the  local  sovereignty,  his  submission  to  territorial  jurisdiction  would  be 
equivalent  to  making  the  sovereign  he  represents  a  dependent  of  the  sovereign 
of  a  foreign  state. 

It  was,  therefore,  very  properly  that  the  Court  of  Paris,  in  the  MasE6  case, 
expressed  itself  as  follows:  **  Inasmuch  as  the  reciprocal  independence  of  states 
is  established  by  international  law  .  .  .  ;  and  to  undertake  to  subject  to 
the  local  jurisdiction  the  sovereign  of  a  foreign  country,  i.  e.,  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  orders  of  a  judge  of  another  country,  would  be  a  manifest  injury  to  a  foreign 
state  and  violate  to  that  extent  the  law  of  nations  .  .  .  ;  and  the  incom- 
petence of  the  court  was  in  that  respect  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  ab- 
solute. .  .  ."    (Paris,  August  23,  1870,  Journal  du  Palais,  1871,  p.  73.) 

Thus,  it  is  not  under  the  fiction  of  exterritoriality  but  under  the  principle 
of  the  reciprocal  independence  of  states,  that  foreign  ministers  must  be  ex- 
empted from  territorial  jurisdiction  for  all  acts  performed  as  representatives 
of  the  state  which  has  accredited  them. 

In  private  legal  relations,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  must  be  exempt 
from  territorial  jurisdiction,  because  these  relations  are  always  identieal 
whether  they  are  contracted  between  two  private  individuals  or  between  an 
individual  and  a  foreign  minister. 

Sale,  rent  or  deposit  do  not  change  their  nature,  character  or  substance 
when  a  foreign  minister  assumes  the  part  of  seller,  buyer,  lessor,  lessee,  de- 
positor or  depositary.  See  Fiore:  Agenli  diphmaticif  in  the  Digesto  itaJiano, 
il  171  et  seq,;  DiriUo  irUemazionale  pubblico,  4th  ed.,  v.  II,  §§  1194-1229. 
Compare:  F^raud-Giraud,  EtaU  el  souverains  deoant  les  tribunaux  itrangers, 
V.  II,  Paris,  1895,  Appendix. 

347.  Diplomatic  agents  who  criminally  violate  the  rights  of 
private  parties  are  subject  to  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
to  which  they  are  accredited,  save  for  such  concessions  as  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  dignity  of  the  represented  state. 

Oppenfaeim,  Iniemational  laWj  2d  ed.,  v.  I,  §§  301  el  aeq. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  FOREIGN  CONSULS 

MB.  Foreign  consuls  are  not  subject  to  territorial  jurisdiction 
for  acts  performed  by  them  as  public  officials,  according  to  the 
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laws  and  regulations  and  the  functions  assigned  to  them  by  the 
consular  convention  and  agreements  concluded  between  the  two 
states. 

If,  however,  these  acts  should  have  civil  consequences  and  justify 
a  civil  action  against  their  home  government,  the  competence  of 
territorial  courts  could  be  admitted  under  the  rules  relating  to  the 
jurisdiction  over  foreign  governments  and  states. 

In  order  that  Uus  rule  may  be  fully  understood,  it  is  necessary  to  recaU  that 
public  officers,  although  not  personally  responsible  for  acts  performed  in  their 
capacity  as  public  officers,  may  imder  certain  circumstances  involve  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  state. 

This  question  was  argued  before  the  Italian  courts,  in  consequence  of  a 
promise  made  by  the  consul  of  Greece,  as  such,  to  pay  the  sums  due  to  the 
Aversa  insane  asylum  where  he  had  requested  the  confinement  of  an  insane 
Greek  woman.  On  request  of  the  management  of  the  asylum,  the  Italian 
courts  declared  themselves  competent.  The  Court  of  Cassation  of  Naples, 
in  its  decision  of  March  16,  1886,  decided  that  the  foreign  consul  (and  through 
him  the  government  to  which  he  owes  his  office)  cannot  be  considered  as  im- 
mune from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  state  with  regard  to  the  obli- 
gations contracted  in  Italy  in  providing,  as  a  consul,  for  the  needs  of  his  coun- 
trymen {Giwrisprudema  Ualiana,  Typaldoa^  consul  of  Greece  v.  ManUxnnio  di 
Aversa,  1886,  ParU  I,  sezione  I,  228). 

See  also  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Catania,  of  August  16,  1888,  in  Leoa 
V.  Belfiore,  Giurispr.  catanese,  1888,  p.  189. 

349.  Consuls  engaged  in  commerce  or  perf onmng  acts  of  private 
business  are  in  these  matters  fully  subject  to  the  commercial  or 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  country  in  which  these  transactions  are 
undertaken. 

Even  when,  imder  a  consular  convention,  the  respective  consuls  must  enjoy, 
under  reciprocity,  certain  privileges,  exemptions,  prerogatives  and  immunities, 
it  cannot  be  maintained  that  they  may  benefit  by  them  when  they  are  engaged 
in  business  or  perform  acts  governed  by  private  law. 

In  the  protocol  signed  by  Italy  and  Roumania  to  fix  the  exact  scope  of  the 
consular  convention  concluded  between  them,  it  is  provided:  ''It  is  understood 
that  the  respective  consuls  of  the  two  countries,  if  they  engage  in  business, 
shall  be  entirely  subject,  in  so  far  as  concerns  provisional  detention  in  commer- 
cial transactions,  to  the  legislation  of  the  country  in  which  they  act  as  consuls." 
(Bucharest,  March  13, 1881,  CoUezione  del  traUati  e  convemioni  tra  Vltalia  egli 
Slati  atranieri,  v.  X,  p.  799.) 

360.  The  state  must  regulate  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  and 
the  rights  of  the  local  authorities  with  respect  to  foreign  consuls 
with  the  consideration  and  regard  due  them  by  reason  of  their 
public  character;  it  must  also  assure  them  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  rights,  immunities,  privileges  and  exemptions  which  are 
granted  them  by  the  consular  convention  or  under  "common"  law. 
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361.  It  must  be  admitted,  in  principle,  that  while  consuls  can- 
not enjoy  all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to  diplomatic  agents, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  entitled  to  all  the  guaranties  of  their  per- 
sonal security,  to  entire  liberty  properly  to  perform  their  duties, 
and  to  the  effective  co-operation  of  the  local  authorities  for  the 
execution  of  the  measures  they  are  bound  to  take  in  order  to  per- 
form their  duties. 

In  most  consular  conventional  while  not  recognizing  the  exemption  of  consuls 
and  consular  agents  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  the  principle  is  admitted 
that  they  cannot  be  subject  to  arrest  unless  they  are  guilty  of  serious  offenses. 
In  the  convention  of  May  15,  1874,  between  Italy  and  Austria,  article  5  reads 
ajsr  follows:  ''Consuls  general,  consuls,  vice-consuls  and  consular  agents,  subjects 
of  the  high  contracting  party  which  named  them,  shall  enjoy  personal  im- 
munity from  arrest  and  imprisonment,  unless  the  offense,  if  committed  in 
Austria-Hungary,  is  considered  a  crime  or  punished  by  a  grave  penalty,  or, 
if  conmiitted  in  Italy,  is  affected  with  a  criminal  penalty." 

The  same  provision  is  contained  in  the  consular  convention  between  Italy 
and  Russia  of  April  16,  1875,  under  which  arrest  is  permitted  only  when  the 
offenses  are  punishable  by  a  penalty  of  more  than  one  year's  imprisonment. 
(Convention  of  April  16-28, 1875,  art.  2,  sect.  2.) 

To  complete  these  rules,  see  injrat  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  consuls. 


TITLE  XII 
EXTERRITORIALITY 

362.  Exterritoriality  is  a  form  of  privilege  or  exemption  con- 
sisting of  a  limitation  of  territorial  sovereignty  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain persons  and  certain  places,  which  under  international  law 
enjoy  the  privil^e  of  remaining  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
in  whose  territory  they  are  situated. 

The  word  exterriUniality  expresses  inadequately  and  vaguely  the  excep- 
tional situation  in  which  certain  persons  and  objects  find  themselves  with 
respect  to  territorial  law.  Taking  the  word  in  its  literal  meaning,  it  mif^t  be 
supposed  that  it  means  that  the  persons  enjoying  exterritoriality  are  in  the 
same  situation  as  those  who  are  outside  the  territory,  and  that  objects  must  be 
considered  as  not  part  of  the  territory,  which  is  entirely  wrong.  The  fact  is 
merely  that  certain  persons  and  things,  because  of  an  exception  based  on  inter- 
national law,  are  outside  of  the  general  rules  of  territorial  law.  Therefore, 
the  jurisdictional  power  of  the  territorial  sovereign  is  to  be  regarded  as  limited 
with  respect  to  what  is  comprised  in  the  exception,  and  in  that  respect  persons 
and  things  must  be  considered  as  if  they  were  outside  the  territory  of  the  state. 

All  authors  are  now  agreed  on  the  true  meaning  of  the  word.  Compare: 
Fiore,  Nmiooo  diriUo  intemcunonale  pubblico,  1st.  ed.,  1865,  p.  582;  id.,  EffetU 
intemazionali  ddle  senteme  e  degli  atti,  parte  2,  §§  412  ef  seg.  (Torino,  Loescher, 
1877);. id.,  TraUato  di  DiriUo  inlernazionale  pubblico,  Vi  I,  p.  372  (Torino,  1879); 
Laurent,  Droit  cirnl  inlemationalj  v.  I,  51-8S;  Bar,  Theorie  und  Praxis,  v.  II, 
509-526,  Lehrbuch,  §  77;  Heffter,  Droit  intemalional,  §  42;  Rivier,  Principes  du 
droit  dea  gens,  v  .1,  §  67,  p.  330;  Bluntschli,  Droit  international,  rule  135;  Bonfils, 
Droit  international,  §  337;  Oppenhcim,  International  law,  Exterritoriality,  v.  I, 
2d  ed.,  Monarchs,  pp.  429-431,  of  diplomatic  envoys,  460-463. 

We  have  fully  explained  the  principles  which  should  govern  exterritoriality 
in  Diffesto  Ualiano,  word  Agenti  diplomatici. 

PERSONS  WHO   ENJOY  THE   PRIVILEGE   OF  EXTERRITORIALITY 

363.  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  extends: 
o.  To  sovereigns; 

b.  To  diplomatic  agents  invested  with  the  chfiuucter  of  repre- 

sentatives of  a  foreign  state; 

c.  To  the  Pope; 

d.  To  citizens  who  live  in  countries  subject  to  the  system  of 
capitulations. 
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3M.  Exterritoriality;  with  respect  to  the  persons  who  enjoy  it, 
eaimot  eignify  that  they  should  be  considered  as  not  actually  in 
the  territory  of  the  state;  it  merely  implies  a  limitation  of  the  right 
of  local  sovereignty  with  respect  to  such  persons,  to  safeguard  their 
independence  or  to  protect  their  rights. 

Compare:  Delepoulle,  Expost  thiarique  de  la  fiction  d'exUrrUoriaHti  par 
rapport  aux  perwnnes,  1897;  Pietii,  Etvde  critique  8ur  la  fiction  d'eaOenito- 
riaUU,  1895,  pp.GSiUaeq. 


SOVEREIGNS  AND  FOREIGN  DIPLOMATIC  REFRBSENTATrVES 

366.  The  soverdgn  cannot  exercise  jurisdiction  over  foreign 
sovereigns  who  are  temporarily  in  the  territory  of  the  state,  nor 
with  respect  to  diplomatic  agents  so  far  as  concerns  acts  performed 
in  their  character  as  representatives  of  the  foreign  state.  These 
agents  can  only  be  subject  to  local  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  acts 
having  no  connection  with  their  public  character,  but  which  must 
be  considered  as  witiiin  the  domain  of  private  l^gal  rdations. 

Compare  rules  333-338. 


THE  POPE 

866.  The  Pope  must  be  considered  personally  inviolable  and 
not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereign  with 
respect  to  all  acts  he  happens  to  perform  in  the  exercise  of  his 
supreme  authority  as  head  of  the  government  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  and  priesthood. 

367*  No  government  can  without  violating  the  independence  and 
international  liberty  of  the  Pope,  impute  l^al  liability  to  him  and 
subject  him  to  its  own  jurisdiction  in  order  to  nullify  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  powers,  which  he  ought  to  be  able  to  use  with  abso- 
lute freedom,  e.  g.,  promulgating  the  dogma,  the  principles  of  the 
faith  and  the  rules  of  discipline  and  worship. 

PERSONS  8T7BJECT  TO  THE  SYSTEM  OF  GAPITULATIONB 

8BB.  Foreigners  living  in  countries  where  Capitulations,  are  in 
force  must  be  considered  as  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial 
sovereign  in  the  cases  provided  for  by  the  Capitulations  themselves. 
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by  treaties  or  by  customary  law;  they  must  submit  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  national  consuls  and  consular  agents,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  settle  their  difficulties  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  the 
Capitulations,  treaties  or  established  custom. 

369*  The  limitation  of  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  terri- 
torial sovereign  delegated  by  convention  to  the  authority  desig- 
nated must  be  considered  as  an  exception  and  must  not  extend 
beyond  the  cases  and  circumstances  expressed  or  contemplated 
in  the  Capitulations.  Consequently,  capitulations  must,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  derogatory  to  the  rules  of  "common"  law,  be  inter- 
preted and  applied  in  a  restrictive  sense,  just  like  any  special  and 
exceptional  law  restricting  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the 
territorial  sovereign. 

360.  The  privilege  of  extraterritoriality,  which  can  be  enjoyed 
under  Capitulations,  is  personal  and  cannot  be  so  extended  as  to 

~cover  consular  districts  in  the  countries  where  such  Capitulations 
are  in  force  and  hence  citizens  of  different  states  there  resident. 

361.  The  public  legal  relations  between  the  foreign  sovereign 
who  exercises  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  and  the  territorial 
sovereign,  withr  respect  to  acts  performed  in  the  consular  district, 
must  be  governed  by  the  principles  of  "common"  law,  it  being 
admitted  that  the  consular  district  cannot  be  considered  as  terri- 
tory of  the  state  which  exercises  jurisdictional  rights  by  virtue  of 
the  Capitulations. 

As  r^ards  the  relations  of  individuals,  the  rules  of  private 
international  law  must  be  applied,  except  for  such  derogations 
from  these  rules  as  are  contemplated  in  the  Capitulations,  treaties 
and  customary  law. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  rules  is  to  determine  clearly  the  extraterrito- 
riality resulting  from  the  system  of  Capitulations.  Capitulations,  in  reality, 
constitute  derogations  from  ''common"  law,  since  under  them  the  territorial 
state  suffers  a  considerable  limitation  in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  and  is 
obliged  to  permit  the  foreign  state  to  exercise  jurisdictional  rights  with  respect 
to  its  citizens  residing  in  the  territory. 

It  cannot  be  inferred,  however,  that  the  territorial  state  is  deprived  of  emi- 
nent domain  and  imperium  as  if  the  consular  district  were  no  longer  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  state.  This  district  must  merely  be  considered  as  an  appen- 
dage of  the  territory  of  the  foreign  state  which,  by  reason  of  the  Capitulations, 
exercises  jurisdictional  rights  over  its  citizens  residing  in  the  consular  district. 

An  application  of  our  rule  was  made  by  the  French  courts  with  reference  to 
the  form  of  celebration  of  marriage  and  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  locus 
regit  actum.    Thus,  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  said:  ''The  fiction  of  extra- 
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territoriality  which  arises  from  the  Capitulations,  so  far  as  concerns  French- 
men residing  in  the  Levant,  cannot  in  consequence  necessarily  impose  on  them 
the  obligation  of  subjecting  themselves  to  the  French  law  in  respect  to  all  acts 
they  may  perform  in  that  country  (Cass.  April  18,  1865,  Journal  du  Palais^ 
1865,  p.  770). 

The  same  view  was  taken  by  the  Court  of  Cassation  of  Turin  in  its  decision 
of  July  29,  1870  (Monitare  del  TribunaH,  1870,  749). 

See  also  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  of  Rome,  November  26, 1888, 
in  the  Russo  case.  The  Court  decided  that  the  offense  committed  by  an 
Italian  citizen  in  a  country  where  the  consular  jurisdiction  is  recognized 
(Smyrna),  while  subject  to  Italian  laws  and  justiciable  by  Italian  courts, 
could  not  be  considered  as  an  offense  committed  in  the  kingdom,  but  rather  in 
a  foreign  country.  Faro  UaHano,  1889,  part  2,  p.  3;  and  Pomodoro,  Le  capi- 
totaewni  e  la  giwridissione  ctmsolare  negli  scali  del  Lemnte,  in  the  magazine  La 
Legge,  1889,  v.  I.  (Ik)mpare,  Fiore,  Diritto  intemagionale  privalo,  4th  ed.,  v.  I, 
§240. 

362.  The  regime  of  Capitulations  and  the  resulting  Umitations 
upon  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereign  should  be  con- 
sidered as  abrogated  in  fact  and  in  law: 

a.  When  the  country  where  the  Capitulations  are  in  force  is 
annexed  to  an  independent  state; 

b.  When  it  ranks  by  reason  of  its  civilization  with  civilized 
countries; 

c.  When  it  is  under  the  protectorate  of  a  civilized  state. 

This  principle  may  be  considered  as  established,  since  all  governments  have 
agreed  that  Capitulations  cannot  remain  in  force  in  coimtries  where  the  Mus- 
sulman administration  has  been  replaced  by  Christian  civilized  states  (as 
happened  at  Massaua),  or  by  the  protectorate  of  a  civilized  state  (as  was  tiie 
case  in  Tunis). 

In  the  treaty  of  June  26,  1884,  between  Italy  and  Korea,  the  following  pro- 
vision is  found  (article  11):  ''It  is  declared  and  established  that  the  ri^t  of 
territorial  jurisdiction  over  Italian  subjects  in  Korea  conceded  in  this  treaty 
shall  be  relinquished  by  the  Italian  government  when  in  the  opinion  of  the 
said  government  the  laws  and  legal  procedure  of  Korea  shall  have  been  so 
modified  and  reformed  as  to  overcome  all  the  objections  which  now  prevent 
the  submission  of  Italian  subjects  to  Korean  jurisdiction,  and  when  Korean 
ju(^^  shall  have  been  invested  with  the  same  legal  functions  and  the  same 
independent  position  as  Italian  judges."  [The  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  has  been  relinquished  in  Korea  since  1905. — ^Transl.] 


PLACES    WHICH    ENJOY    THE    PKIVILEOE    OF    EXTERRITORIALITY 

363*  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  is  assigned: 

a.  To  the  offices  of  foreign  legations  and  to  the  consular  archives; 

6.  To  the  buildings  intended  as  the  usual  residence  of  the  min- 
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isters  and  diplomatic  agents  accredited  to  the  sovereign  of 
the  state; 

c.  To  the  places  where  a  foreign  army  is  quartered; 

d.  To  the  buildings  used  for  the  habitual  residence  of  the  Pope, 
for  the  Administration  of  the  Holy  See,  for  the  meeting 
of  a  conclave  or  of  an  ecumenical  council,  or  for  the  offices 
of  the  pontifical  congregation. 

364.  The  sovereign  of  the  state  has  no  right  to  exercise  any 
jurisdictional  act  over  the  places  which  enjoy  extraterritoriality. 
Consequently,  he  cannot  proceed  to  search  a  dwelling,  or  ex- 
amine any  papers,  documents  or  records,  or  undertake  any  other 
act  of  investigation  in  such  places. 

366.  The  territorial  state  cannot,  however,  be  considered  as 
completely  deprived  of  eminent  domain  over  the  places  possessing 
the  privilege  of  exterritoriality.  It  can  only  be  considered  as  de- 
prived of  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  according  to  ''common" 
law. 

Exterritoriality  has  been  considered  as  a  legal  fiction,  under  which  persons 
who  may  claim  the  enjoyment  thereof,  are  to  be  considered  as  outside  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  as  if  they  were  not  (although  in  fact  they  are)  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state.  With  regard  to  places,  it  has  come  to  be  deoiddd,  always  be- 
cause of  the  fiction,  that  they  must  be  considered  as  if  they  were  not  in  fact 
a  part  of  the  state.  This  legal  fiction  was  accepted  by  the  old  writers.  Grotius 
was  among  the  first  to  hold  that  diplomatic  agents  siant  quasi  extra  territoriuin 
(L.  II,  cap.  XVIII).  Nowadays,  it  seems  more  reasonaUe  not  to  accept  such 
an  exaggeration  and  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  resort  to  l^al  fiction  in 
order  to  justify  the  limitation  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  It  is  held  that  such 
limitation  must  be  considered  as  based  on  the  general  principles  which  govern 
the  reciprocal  independence  of  states  and  these  principles  render  it  indispensa- 
ble to  restrict  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  certain  pex&mB  and 
places,  for  the  safeguarding  of  the  reciprocal  secority  of  states  eund  interna- 
tional relations. 

EXTERRITORIALITY  OF  IiEOATIONS 

366.  That  part  of  the  legation  where  the  archives  are  kept  and 
everything  relating  to  the  legation's  oflSce,  including  the  documents 
and  objects  incident  to  the  public  service  of  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, must  be  considered  as  absolutely  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  territorial  state. 

The  building  used  as  a  residence  by  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tive must  in  like  manner  be  considered  as  outside  territorial  juris- 
diction. 
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As  regards  minor  buildings  such  as  kitchens,  stables  and  others 
of  a  sknilar  nature,  the  limitation  of  local  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
considered  as  absolute,  but  must  be  deemed  subject  only  to  certain 
immunities  based  on  proper  consideration  due  to  a  foreign  minister. 

This  rule  seeks  to  give  to  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  its  proper  limita- 
tions. It  implies  in  principle  a  partial  relinquishment  by  the  state  of  its  terri- 
torial sovereignty.  The  restriction,  within  the  limits  ascribed  to  it,  must  be 
considered  absolute.  It  constitutes,  however,  an  exception  and,  as  such,  must 
be  given  strict  interpretation  according  to  the  general  principles  of  law. 
''Every  state,"  said  Portalis,  "has  the  right  to  look  to  its  preservation,  and  in 
this  right  resides  sovereignty.  .  .  .  This  sovereign  power  cannot  be  limited, 
either  as  to  persons  or  as  to  things.  It  is  nothing,  if  not  complete.  ..." 
(Code  ciml  sidui  de  Vexposi  des  motifs,  II,  p.  12.) 

Under  the  exaggerated  view  of  exterritoriality,  it  was  conceived  that  the 
foreign  legation  was  a  part  of  the  foreign  state  represented,  and  it  was  held 
that  the  territorial  sovereign  should  be  considered  as  deprived  of  any  right  of 
jurisdiction.  Calvo  goes  so  far  as  to  deny  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases  over 
any  offense  under  ''common''  law  committed  in  the  legation  building,  even 
by  persons  of  no  oflScial  character,  such  as  servants  and  clerks  (4th  ed.,  §§  1540- 
1541).  There  is  no  profit  in  further  discussion.  We  favor  the  absolute  ex- 
ception, restricted  within  its  purposes. 

Compare:  Fiore,  AgenH  dipUmaticif  in  Digesio  ildliano,  §  6;  id.,  EffeUi  in- 
temazionaU  deUe^sentemepenaU,  §§  417-418,  and  the  authors  there  cited;  Rivier, 
Prindpea  du  droit  des  gens,  v.  I,  pp.  330;  Heffter,  §  205. 

We  have  always  maintained  that  it  is  never  possible  to  act  in  all  matters 
concerning  a  foreign  minister  without  due  regard  for  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
Therefore,  it  must  be  considered  essential  to  make  all  possible  concessions, 
and  the  local  authorities  should  always  refer  the  matter  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  Be  that  as  it  may,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  territorial  sov- 
ereign can  be  considered  as  deprived  of  all  right  and  power  over  the  building 
used  as  a  residence  by  the  foreign  diplomatic  representative. 


ASTLUM 

367.  Diplomatic  agents  must  not  make  use  of  the  l^ation 
building  to  shelter  persons  in  it  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  and  must  not  abuse  the  privilege  of  exterritori- 
ality. 

In  case  abuse  of  privilege  can  be  fully  and  conclusively  proved, 
the  diplomatic  agent's  home  government  must  be  held  responsible. 

368.  Foreign  dipfematic  officers  cannot  be  regarded  as  forbidden 
to  grant  asylum  to  persons  accused  of  political  offenses,  or  to  pro- 
tect them  in  their  personal  safety  from  the  local  government. 

Any  measure  by  the  local  authorities  against  persons  who  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  residence  of  a  foreign  minister  is  to  be  con- 
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sidered  contrary  to  those  principles  of  international  law  which 
justify  the  protection  extended  in  all  civilized  countries  to  political 
oflfenders. 

369.  Nevertheless,  the  foreign  minister  cannot  carry  the  pro- 
tection of  political  offenders  to  the  point  of  giving  them  refuge  in 
his  residence  to  plot  against  the  government  and  combat  the  politi- 
cal institutions  of  the  state. 

370.  The  foreign  accrediting  government  must  see  that  its 
legation  is  not  used  as  an  asylum  for  plotting  against  the  govern- 
ment of  a  friendly  state,  and  for  want  of  vigilance  in  that  respect 
it  shall  be  held  responsible  as  in  any  other  case  of  violation  of 
proper  diplomatic  relations. 

Asylum  by  legations  to  political  offenders  is  generally  admitted;  but  to  use 
it  in  order  to  facilitate  attacks  upon  the  safety  of  the  state  would  be  im- 
moderate. 

Ck)mpare,  Calvo,  Droit  intemat,,  v.  Ill,  §  1521;  Oppenheim,  Intematumal 
law,  v.  I,  2d  ed.,  p.  461;  Moore,  Asylum  in  legaiiona  and  consulates  and  in 
vessels,  1892. 

CBIMINAL  PROCEDURE  AND  JtTRISDICTION 

371.  The  local  authorities  should  never  be  permitted  to  search  the 
residence  occupied  by  a  foreign  diplomatic  officer.  In  the  matter 
of  the  legation  offices  and  other  buildings  attached  to  the  legation, 
although  they  are  not  used  for  his  residence  or  dwelling,  the  local 
authorities  should  not  be  able  to  act  as  they  would  with  regard 
to  private  individuals,  merely  following  the  rules  of  "common" 
law;  they  must  also  take  into  account  the  exceptions  properly 
based  on  the  consideration  due  to  the  representative  of  a  foreign 
state. 

372.  If  justice  should  require  a  search  in  order  to  arrest  a  crimi- 
nal who  has  taken  refuge  in  the  residence  of  a  foreign  minister, 
his  consent  must  be  obtained,  or  the  good  offices  of  the  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  must  be  sought  to  obtain  such  consent. 

Local  authorities  can  merely  adopt  the  immediately  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  accused  person  and  to  assure 
the  r^ular  course  of  justice. 

373.  If,  by  reason  of  very  exceptional  circumstances,  it  should 
be  necessary  to  search  a  foreign  minister's  legation  against  his  will, 
it  would  be  necessary  first  to  establish  the  grave  reasons  requiring 
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such  a  measure  and  to  make  them  known  to  the  foreign  minister, 
so  as  to  give  him  time,  if  desired,  to  remove  all  documents  and 
papers  relating  to  his  mission.  The  search  should  take  place  with 
great  moderation,  supposing  it  to  have  but  one  purpose,  the  arrest 
of  the  offender. 

The  foregoing  rules  tend  to  correct  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  house  of  a 
foreign  minister  can  be  considered  as  an  asylum  for  criminals  and  can  com- 
pletely escape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereignty.  The  considera- 
tion due  the  representative  of  a  friendly  state  ceases  when  that  officer  attempts 
to  take  advantage  of  it  to  protect  offenders  against  the  law.  Calvo  mentions 
various  cases  which  corroborate  the  established  rules.  The  Duke  of  Riperda 
was  arrested  in  the  house  of  the  ambassador  at  Madrid.  The  Swedish  au- 
thorities surrounded  the  hpuse  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  who 
had  refused  to  deliver  up  a  criminal  who  had  taken  refuge  there.  Calvo,  Droit 
irUemat,  pMiCj  §§  513  et  seq. 

See  Flore,  Effelli  intemazianoH  deUe  aerUeme  penali  e  delT  eatradissioM^  §  417; 
Droit  pinal  intematumalf  v.  I,  §  27,  and  the  article  under  the  head  AgenH 
diplomatici  in  Digesto  HaUano^  §  6,  notes  243-264. 

874.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  try  a  criminal  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted in  the  house  of  a  foreign  minister,  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
territorial  state  must  be  deemed  entire  and  absolute  as  in  any  other 
case  of  offense  committed  in  the  territory  of  the  state. 

CIVIL  ACTS  PERFORMED  BT  LEGATIONS 

376.  Acts  affecting  the  civil  status  performed  in  legation  build- 
ings by  persons  attached  to  the  legation  or  by  others,  cannot  be 
consider^  as  having  taken  place  in  the  territory  of  the  foreign 
accrediting  state. 

Consequently,  we  must  apply  to  marriages  performed  in  the 
l^ation  or  consulate  the  prhiciples  of  " common"  law  which  govern 
marriages  celebrated  abroad,  and  to  r^ard  those  performed  there 
as  valid  only  when  the  parties  are  both  citizens  of  the  country  to 
which  the  legation  or  consulate  belongs,  subject  to  the  exceptions 
provided  for  by  treaty. 

Under  the  rules  established  by  treaty,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  when  the 
prospective  husband  and  wife  are  nationals  of  the  country  of  the  diplomatic 
agent  or  consul,  their  marriage  can  take  place  at  the  legation  or  consulate  in 
accordance  with  the  formalities  required  by  their  national  law,  and  that 
marriages  so  performed  must  be  considered  valid  everywhere.  Besides,  it  is  a 
general  rule  of  customary  law  that  it  is  permissible  for  contracting  parties  to 
fbllow  in  a  foreign  country  the  forms  of  their  national  law,  when  that  law  is 
common  to  all  the  parties.  In  such  case,  they  may  claim  that  the  act  so  per- 
fonned  is  valid  so  far  as  its  form  is  concerned. 
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Owing  to  the  exterritoriality  of  legations,  it  was  believed^  furtlienn<»«,  that 
a  marriage  performed  at  the  legation  could  be  considered  as  performed  in  the 
country  to  which  the  legation  belongs  and  therefore  that  the  forms  required 
under  the  law  of  that  country  could  be  followed  by  all.  To-day,  however,  the 
principle  set  forth  in  our  rule  pj«vails. 

See  the  decision  of  the  civil  tribunal  of  the  Seine  in  reference  to  a  marriage 
performed  at  the  British  Embassy  in  Paris  between  a  Frenchwoman  and  an 
Englishman:  "In  view  of  the  fact/'  said  the  Court,  ''that  although  the  lega- 
tion of  an  Embassy  should,  according  to  international  law,  be  regarded  as  the 
territory  of  the  state  which  accredits  the  ambassador,  this  is  only  so  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  immunities  granted  by  treaties  to  diplomatic  ofiScesB,  but 
that  this  fiction  of  exterritoriality  cannot  be  extended  to  include  acts  affecting 
the  civil  status  of  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  the  ambassador 
is  accredited;  it  was  therefore  in  France  and  on  French  territory  that 
Morgan  and  Miss  French  were  when  they  contracted  marriage  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1867.  ..." 

Tribunal  de  la  Seine,  Nov.  23,  1867.  Clunet,  Journal  du  droit  iniemaiional 
prM,  1874,  p.  71.  Sae,  for  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  subject,  Fiore, 
words  Agenti  diplomcUidj  in  DigeHo  itdUano  and  DiriUo  iniematianaU  pvibHco, 
4th  ed.,  V.  II,  §§  1231  et  seq. 


HOW  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  EXTEBBITORIALTXT  MAT  BE  LOST 

376.  Persons  who  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  for  cer- 
tain acts  may  lose  that  privilege  by  abusing  it  and  violating 
territorial  law. 

Such  abuse  must,  however,  be  conclusively  proved. 

377.  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  possessed  by  certain  places 
may  be  lost  when  it  has  been  misused  for  a  purpose  different  from 
that  for  which  it  was  granted.  Such  misuse  must,  however,  be 
definitely  established  and  clearly  proved. 

378.  The  sovereign  of  a  state  who  is  unable  definitely  to  es- 
tablish the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  and  neverthe- 
less performs  some  act  of  jurisdiction  over  a  person  or  in  a  place 
enjoying  exterritoriality,  assumes  international  responsibility  for 
that  unlawful  act,  which  should,  in  principle,  be  characterized 
as  a  manifest  violation  of  international  law,  subject  to  the  rules 
which  govern  the  international  responsibility  of  states. 

The  violation  of  exterritoriality  should  in  principle  be  considered  as  a  vio- 
lation of  international  law  which  may  legitimate  all  the  measures  appropriate 
for  redressing  violations  of  that  law.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  as  exterri- 
toriality depends  upon  the  urgent  need  of  effectively  protecting  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  established,  should  such  purpose  as  to  certain  persons  and 
places  happen  to  be  wanting,  the  privilege  itself  would  cease  to  exist.  An  abuse 
of  the  object  for  which  exterritoriality  is  admitted,  would  justify  the  extension 
of  the  local  jurisdiction  to  the  abusing  person  or  place.    The  great  difficulty 
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ooDsists  in  fully  and  clearly  proving  the  abuse  of  exterritoriality.  In  its  ab- 
sence, the  extension  of  local  jurisdiction  could  not  have  any  ot^er  chanuster 
than  that  of  a  violation  o£  international  law. 


EXTERRITORIALITY  OF  CONSULATES 

379.  ConsulateB  cannot  be  considered  as  covered  by  the  privi- 
lege of  exterritoriality;  but  the  consular  archives  are  removed  from 
the  local  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  state. 

380.  Consuls  must  provide  a  special  place  for  the  safe  keeping 
of  all  coni|ular  and  administrative  documents,  giving  previous 
notice  to  the  authorities  of  the  country  and  indicating  ihe  place 
selected  for  such  depodt. 

Consuls  must  also  keep  in  a  s^)arate  place  the  bodks,  pi4)er8  and 
documents  which  relate  to  commerce  and  industry  and  any  other 
documents  relating  to  their  personal  affairs  and  having  no  con- 
nection with  their  official  duties. 

381.  The  local  authorities  cannot,  in  principle,  undeartake  ajoy  act 
of  jurisdiction  in  that  part  of  the  consulate  which  contains  the 
consular  archives,  nor  proceed  to  any  search  or  seizure  of  the 
official  documents,  papers  and  objects  connected  with  the  service 
or  functions  of  the  foreign  consul. 

382.  Consuls  should  not  take  advantage  of  the  inviolability  of 
their  archives  to  remove  from  the  local  jurisdiction,  documents 
and  objects,  etc.,  requested  by  the  local  judicial  authorities,  nor 
make  use  of  the  said  archives  for  a  purpose  differ^it  from  that  for 
which  they  were  intended.  In  case  of  proved  abuse,  the  judicial 
authorities  may  prescribe  the  measures  best  adapted  to  the  proper 
administration  of  justice.  They  must,  however,  exercise  their 
jurisdictional  powers  with  the  respect  due  to  consuls  and  resort 
to  diplomacy  to  recall  those  officials  to  the  observance  of  their 
professional  duties. 

In  the  agreement  concluded  between  Italy  and  France,  on  December  8, 1888, 
to  interpret  article  5  oi  the  consular  convention  of  July  26, 1882,  relating  to  the 
inviolability  of  consular  archives,  it  was  stipulated: 

"Art.  1.  The  words  'consular  archives'  apply  exclusively  to  the  files  of 
official  documents  and  others  directly  connected  with  the  service,  as  well  as 
to  the  place  designated  for  their  safe  keeping. 

"Art.  2.  Consuls  general,  vice-consuls  and  consular  agents  are  expressly 
forbidden  to  place  documents  or  objects  not  having  that  character  in  the  rooms 
or  files  set  aside  for  the  archives. 

"The  rooms  or  room  used  for  this  purpose  shall  be  absolutely  distinct  from 
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those  used  for  the  private  residence  of  the  Consul  and  cannot  be  used  for  any 
other  purpose." 

For  the  details  of  the  difficulty  which  arose  between  Italy  and  France  with 
respect  to  a  seizure  made  in  the  archives  of  the  consul  of  France  at  Florence, 
see  Fiore,  DiriUo  irUemassionale  pubblicoj  4th  ed.,  Appendix,  p.  651. 


EXTERRITORIALITY  OF  PLACES  SET  APART  FOR  THE  HOLY  SEE 

383.  All  places  set  apart  for  the  government  of  the  Church  and 
in  which  the  Holy  See  exercises  its  spiritual  powers  and  func- 
tions, are  removed  from  the  territorial  jurisdiction,  that  is,  the 
places  selected  by  the  Pope  for  his  permanent  or  temporary  resi- 
dence, those  used  for  the  establishment  of  the  congr^ations  and 
other  high  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  those  where  a  conclave  or  an 
ecumenical  council  convenes. 

384.  The  exterritoriality  of  places  set  apart  for  the  Holy  See 
must  be  considered  entire  and  absolute.  The  local  authorities, 
therefore,  with  respect  to  such  places,  must  refrain  from  every  act 
of  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  which  concern  the  exercise  of  the 
power  and  functions  of  the  high  administration  of  the  church  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Searches,  investigations,  or  seizures 
of  papers,  documents,  books  or  registers  in  the  offices  intended  for 
the  pontifical  congregations  must,  therefore,  be  forbidden  in  every 
case. 

385.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  pre- 
vent the  places  assigned  to  the  Holy  See  from  being  used  as  an 
asylum  for  the  protection  oi  offenders  against  "common"  terri- 
torial law,  or  to  insure  safety  to  those  persons  who  might  seek  to 
use  such  places  to  commit  serious  offenses  against  the  security  of 
the  state. 

Exemption  from  jurisdiction  under  the  rules  of  territorial  law 
must  be  regarded  as  absolute  and  unrestricted  so  long  as  the  object 
for  which  the  privilege  was  established  subsists;  but  it  must  be 
considered  as  abrogated  when  that  purpose  ceases  and  its  termina- 
tion is  clearly  proved. 

386.  When  the  local  authorities  deem  themselves  justified,  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  internal  security  of  the  state,  in  imder- 
taking  acts  of  jurisdiction  in  the  places  assigned  to  the  Holy  See, 
it  is  incumbent  on  them  to  act  with  moderation.  Consequently, 
any  impairment  of  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality  can  be  admitted 
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only  within  the  limits  strictly  necessary  to  guarantee  public  safety 
and  to  insure  the  authority  and  enforcement  of  the  local  police 
and  criminal  laws. 

Article  7  of  the  law  of  May  13, 1871,  relating  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  Holy  See  reads  as  follows:  "No  public  officer  or  agent  may,  in  order 
to  perform  his  duties,  enter  the  palaces  or  places  of  habitual  residence  or  tem- 
porary abode  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  or  in  which  a  conclave  or  an  ecumenical 
council  is  meeting,  unless  he  is  authorized  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  conclave 
or  coimcil." 

By  this  "article,  it  is  indirectly  admitted  that  the  public  authorities,  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  may  exercise  their  powers  of  jurisdiction  in  the  places 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  exterritoriality.  It  is  true  that  the  authorization  of 
the  Pope,  conclave  or  council,  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  exercise  of  juris- 
dictional acts;  but  such  condition  must  be  considered  as  established  to  insure 
the  respect  due  to  the  Holy  See,  and  also  because  it  cannot  be  presumed  that 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  would  ever  refuse  the  authorization  of  proceeding 
according  to  law,  when  they  recognize  that  the  necessities  of  justice  require  it. 


CORRECT  VIEW  OF  THE  EXTERRITORIALITY  OF  THE  HOLT  SEE 

387.  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  enjoyed  by  the  places  set 
apart  for  the  Holy  See  cannot  result  in  assigning  to  these  places 
the  legal  status  of  territory  subject  to  the  sovereign  rule  of  the 
Pope.  Therefore,  while  the  Sovereign  PontiBF  may  freely  exercise 
spiritual  jurisdiction,  he  cannot,  in  these  places,  perform  jurisdic- 
tional acts  implying  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  political  sover- 
eignty. 

The  foregoing  rules  must  serve  to  determine  the  true  legal  domain,  within 
whose  limits  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  are  exer- 
cised. The  exterritoriality  of  the  places  designed  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  See 
must  be  considered  as  absolute  within  its  purpose.  It  tends  to  assiure  to  the 
Pope  complete  freedom  and  independence  with  respect  to  all  matters  concern- 
ing the  government  of  the  Church  and  the  exercise  of  his  powers  and  functions, 
and  in  that  respect  such  freedom  and  independence  cannot  be  limited.  Free- 
dom of  government  implies  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  entrusted  by  the  Pope  with  the  high  administration  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Church.  It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  these  author- 
ities, in  so  far  as  they  exercise  their  powers  and  fimctioQS  as  delegates  of 
the  Pope,  must  be  completely  exempt  from  the  ordinary  jurisdiction  and 
command  of  the  territorial  sovereignty.  The  exterritoriality  of  the  places 
assigned  to  the  congregations  and  offices  charged  with  the  high  administra- 
tion of  the  Church  must  be  held  to  be  absolute. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  observed,  that  for  the  exercise  of  the  high  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  the  Church,  it  has  been  necessary  to  occupy  several 
buildings  located  in  various  sections  of  the  city  of  Rome  and  that  the  Vatican 
is  in  itself  a  great  space  which  comprises,  besides  the  portion  assigned  to  the 
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habitual  or  temporary  residence  of  the  Pope,  great  buildings  where  a  great 
many  persons  live  (about  20,000)  who  do  not  share  in  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
power  and  the  majority  of  whom  are  Italian  citizens.  Now,  it  certainly  cannot 
be  admitted  that  all  these  buildings  and  such  an  extensive  portion  of  the  city 
can  be  considered  as  not  in  fact  a  part  of  Italian  territory,  regarding  such 
places,  dwellinnpi  and  persons  as  absolutely  exempt  from  the  territorial  sov- 
ereignty, just  as  if  we  were  dealing  with  a  foreign  territory  subject  to  the  power 
of  a  foreign  political  sovereignty. 

The  territorial  state  exercises  its  power  first  of  all  by  imposing  its  laws  on  the 
persons  who  live  in  the  said  places  and  who  perform  acts  in  their  private  and 
civil  law  relations.  Consequently,  so  far  as  private  acts  are  concerned,  the 
pec^le  ynho  live  in  the  Vatican  are  considered  as  living  on  Italian  territory  and 
as  reoognising  in  fact  the  authority  of  the  Italian  law,  when,  for  example,  ibfiy 
wish  to  marry  or  to  perform  any  other  civil  act. 

As  regards  disagreements  which  may  arise  by  reason  of  acts  performed  in 
the  Vatican  and  which  do  not  concern  the  administration  of  the  Church,  but 
the  property  and  private  interests  of  people,  the  competence  of  the  Italian 
courts  cannot  be  questioned.  It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  to  the  head  of  the 
Church  the  power  to  create  courts  to  decide  civil  law  cases. 

The  competence  of  the  Italian  courts  was  recognized  in  fact  in  the 
Martinucci-Theodoli  case  by  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Rome  of 
November  9,  18S2  (Foro  itaUano,  1883,  I,  663). 

In  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  punish  '^ common"  law  offenses  committed 
in  the  places  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Holy  See  by  people  not  connected  with 
the  government  of  the  Church,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  state  could 
not  be  questioned.  We  may  admit  that,  in  order  to  assure  the  freedom  of 
government  of  the  church,  those  who,  while  exercising  the  functions  assigned 
to  them,  have  abused  their  powers,  can  be  held  accountable  to  the  head  of  the 
Church;  but,  beyond  all  doubt,  private  persons  guilty  of  ''common"  law 
offenses  could  not  be  tried  and  punished  by  the  Pope,  whence  the  necessity  of 
recognising  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereignty  with  respect 
to  such  offenders. 

388*  The  violation  of  the  exterritoriality  of  the  places  assigned 
to  the  Holy  See  must  be  considered  as  a  violation  of  the  rules  of 
international  law;  it  would  justify  the  collective  legal  defense  of 
that  law  on  the  part  of  other  states. 

Granted  that  the  independence  of  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  exterri- 
toriality of  the  Holy  See  must  be  considered  as  based  on  "common"  inter- 
national law,  the  respect  or  violation  of  exterritoriality  cannot  be  conceived 
as  questions  of  territorial  interest. 


PLACE  WHBBE  A  FOREIGN  ARMY  IS  QUARTERED 

389.  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality  should  be  assigned  to  the 
place  where  a  foreign  army  is  quartered,  and  the  territorial  state 
should  not  exercise  its  jurisdiction  in  such  a  place  as  long  as  the 
said  army  remains  there.    Jurisdiction,  both  as  regards  military 
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and  "common"  law  offenses,  committed  within  the  limits  of  the 
encampment,  resides  exclusively  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
whose  anny  is  quartered  there. 

390.  The  said  exterritoriality  cannot  limit  the  rights  of  the 
territorial  state,  nor  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction  as  regards  per- 
sons belcmging  to  the  foreign  army  who  have  violated  the  terri- 
torial laws  and  ordinances,  outside  the  limits  of  the  encampment. 

391.  The  territorial  authorities  are  bound  to  deliver  over  to  the 
military»authorities,  without  any  formality,  persons  belonging  to 
the  army,  who,  having  committed  an  offense  within  the  limits  of 
the  encampment,  have  taken  refuge  in  the  territory  of  the  state. 

392.  The  military  authorities  must  deliver  over  to  the  local 
authorities  persons  who  are  wanted  for  a  "common"  law  offense, 
and  have  taken  refuge  within  the  encampment. 


TITLE  XIII 

THE  LEGAL  EQUALITY  OF  STATES 

393.  Every  state  has  the  right  to  be  considered  in  international 
society  as  the  equal  of  others  in  all  matters  relating  to  its  legal 
capacity,  the  exercise  of  all  rights  derived  from  sovereignty  and 
the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations. 

394.  The  large  or  small  extent  of  territory,  population,  or  eco- 
nomic and  military  power  cannot  in  any  degree  affect  the  legal 
equality  of  states  as  regards  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

The  equality  of  states,  said  Sumner  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  23, 
1871,  is  a  principle  of  international  law,  just  as  the  equality  of  citizens  is  an 
axiom  of  our  declaration  of  independence.  One  cannot  do  to  a  small  and  weak 
people  what  could  not  be  done  to  a  great  and  powerful  people  or  what  we  would 
not  suffer  to  be  done  to  us. 

396.  The  natural  difference  between  the  white  and  colored  races 
cannot  serve  to  establish  a  substantial  difference  in  the  legal  condi- 
tion of  these  races  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law. 

Nevertheless,  complete  legal  equality  must  be,  in  fact,  considered 
as  limited  to  the  states  which  admit  the  fundamental  legal  ideas 
that  are  indispensable  to  the  establishment  of  the  legal  community 
among  states. 

The  principle  of  the  legal  equality  of  all  the  independent  states  which  are 
members  of  the  international  society  must  on  the  whole  be  admitted  without 
question.  Yet,  in  order  that  such  equality  may  be  realised,  it  is  indispensable 
that  states  have  a  uniform  conception  of  the  principles  which  must  govern 
their  reciprocal  relations.  Now,  such  uniformity  in  the  legal  community  can 
be  considered  as  actually  effective  only  among  the  states  of  Europe,  among 
those  states  and  certain  states  of  America,  and  among  only  a  few  states  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  With  respect  to  the  former,  Japan,  now  considered  a  great  Power, 
must  be  noted,  while  Persia,  China,  Siam,  Thibet  and  Afghanistan  are  con- 
sidered in  some  respects  only  as  belonging  to  the  great  family.  In  Africa,  the 
Republic  of  Liberia  is  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  great  family  of  states. 

Compare  Oppenheim,  Op.  cU.j  pp.  162-164. 

396.  Every  act  of  jurisdiction  of  the  Great  Powers  with  regard 
to  smaller  states,  or  their  claim  of  any  right  to  settle  the  difficulties 
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in  which  these  states  are  concerned,  without  granting  them  the 
privil^e  of  being  represented  or  of  asserting  their  rights,  must  be 
considered  as  contrary  to  the  legal  equality  of  states. 

No  free  and  sovereign  people  can  be  compelled  to  recognize  a  more  powerful 
state  as  their  superior.  After  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  of  1818,  the 
five  Great  Powers  of  Europe,  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and 
Russia  constituted  themselves  a  permanent  council  to  settle  European  affairs 
by  common  accord.  The  development  of  sounder  legal  views  and  the  progress 
of  civilization  have  broken  down  the  power  of  that  pentarchy  and  have  in- 
creased the  number  of  the  Great  Powers  by  admitting  Italy,  the  United  States 
of  North  America  and  still  more  recently,  Japan.  The  result  has  been  that, 
although  the  Great  Powers  have  not  renounced  the  exercise  of  their  right  of 
hegemony  in  questions  of  actual  general  interest,  yet,  whenever  in  the  settle- 
ment of  affairs  of  importance  some  one  or  other  of  the  minor  powers  have  been 
involved,  the  latter  have  been  asked  to  submit  their  views  to  the  Great  Powers 
without,  however,  being  permitted  to  cast  a  vote. 

From  the  view-point  of  law,  there  are  neither  great  nor  small  states.  Victor 
Hugo  wrote  with  reason:  "  The  greatness  of  a  people  is  no  more  measured  by 
their  number  tluCn  the  greatness  of  a  man  is  measured  by  his  stature."  Letter 
of  Victor  Hugo  to  Pastor  Bost  de  Gendve,  Nov.  7,  1862.  Cf.  Nys,  Le  droit 
irUemaUonalf  II,  p.  194,  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 


INEQUALITY  IN  FACT 

397.  Legal  equality  between  states  cannot  imply  equality  ia 
fact.  The  natural  development  of  each  state  and  the  increase  in 
power  resulting  from  the  constant  progress  of  intellectual  and 
moral  forces  and  the  resulting  inequalities  in  fact  must  be  respected 
as  the  natural  effects  of  legal  liberty. 

398.  The  effective  enjojnnent  of  rights,  which  presuppose  cer- 
tain conditions  of  fact,  may  be  refused  to  states  which  do  not  at 
the  present  time  meet  the  factual  requirements. 

One  can  understand,  for  instance,  that  the  right  to  hoist  a  flag  can  only  be- 
long to  states  which  have  seaooasts.  Therefore,  Switzerland  was  wrong  in 
assuming  the  right  to  fly  the  federal  maritime  flag  on  the  high  seas. 

399.  A  state  which,  by  reason  of  traditional  prejudices,  of  its 
internal  organization  or  its  customs  and  religious  creed,  is  not 
competent  to  fulfill  its  international  duties  towards  other  states, 
cannot  request  the  full  enjoyment  of  international  rights  on  a  foot- 
ing of  complete  equality;  that  would  require  a  modification  of  its 
internal  organization  so  as  to  offer  effective  guaranties  for  the 
fulfillment  of  its  duties  towards  other  states. 

400.  Yet,  states  which  entertain  de  facto  relations  with  another 
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State  who0e  legal  equality  cannot  be  recognized;  ought  always  to 
comply  with  the  rules  and  stipulations  of  conventions.  As  for 
the  rules  of  '^ common"  international  law,  they  ou^t  to  observe 
those  whi^,  considering  the  social  conditions  of  the  uncivilized 
state,  must  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  saf^uard  of  public  and 
private  rights. 

BSSPECT  OF  MORAL  PBB80NALITY  AND  HONOR 

401.  All  states,  great  and  small,  empires,  kingdoms,  republics, 
principalities,  or  duchies,  are  equally  entitled  to,  the  respect  of  their 
personality  and  moral  dignity.  Each  has  the  right  to  require  due 
satisfaction  in  case  its  personality  or  dignity  be  violated. 

4D2.  The  honors  due  to  a  state  and  to  the  sovereign  who  repre- 
sents it,  in  view  of  his  title  and  international  position,  must  be 
regulated  in  accordance  with  international  ceremonial  and  appli- 
cable agreements. 

403.  No  rule  of  international  ceremonial,  whether  resulting  from 
custom  or  treaties,  can  be  observed  if  it  is  offensive  to  the  moral 
dignity  of  a  state. 

404.  Every  state  has  the  right  to  assume  the  title  which  corre- 
sponds to  its  importance  and  international  position.  The  highest 
title  cannot,  however,  entitle  a  state  to  a  superior  l^al  position, 
but  only  to  the  right  to  such  honors  as  are  recognized  by  interna- 
tional usage  or  by  treaties. 

In  the  event  of  a  change  in  the  original  title  of  a  state,  the  recog- 
nition of  other  governments  must  be  deemed  necessary  in  order 
that  the  new  title  may  be  admitted  in  international  relations. 

406.  Every  sovereign  in  his  diplomatic  relations  with  other 
sovereigns  has  the  right  to  use  his  title  and  to  require  that  it  be 
used  by  others. 

As  regards  correspondence,  the  forms  established  by  diplomatic 
usage  must  be  observed. 

406.  It  cannot  be  considered  as  contraiy  to  the  dignity  of  states 
to  agree  by  common  consent  to  make  use,  in  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence, of  the  French  language,  which  is  universally  known. 
On  the  contrary,  the  attempt  of  a  government  to  impose  the  use  of 
its  lai^uage  on  one  or  more  countries  in  diplomatic  acts,  would  be 
derogatory  to  that  dignity. 
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PRECEDENCE  AND  RANK 

407.  No  state  can  claim  a  right  of  precedence  over  other  states> 
so  as  thus  to  establish  its  legal  superiority.  All  questions  relating 
to  precedence  and  rank  must  be  r^ulated  in  conformity  with 
diplomatic  ceremonial  and  usage.  These  questions  must  be  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  the  comitas  gentium. 

Controvensies  relating  to  precedence  and  rank  were  agitated  at  great  length 
as  late  as  the  18th  century..  History  abounds  with  examples  df  ardent  contro- 
versies and  conflicts  due  to  claims  to  precedence  on  the  part  of  certain  states. 
In  the  16th  century,  one  of  the  most  spirited  disputes  arose  among  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  the  17th  century, 
a  celebrated  dispute  arose  at  London  between  the  Comte  d'Estrade,  the  French 
Ambassador  and  Baron  de  Divatteville,  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  Again,  in 
the  18th  century,  a  notorious  dispute  took  place  between  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor, Lord  Kimoul  and  the  French  Ambassador,  Comte  de  Merle.  The  efforts 
made  at  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  settle  such  controversies  failed 
owing  to  the  vanity  and  customs  of  Courts.  In  the  19th  century,  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  was  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  to  determine  the 
rank  of  states.  Regulations,  however,  were  adopted  to  determine  the  rank  of 
diplomatic  agents  (March  19,  1815).  For  the  order  of  precedence  at  the  time 
of  the  signing  of  the  final  act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  it  was  agreed  to  adopt 
the  alphabetical  order  according  to  the  initial  letter  of  the  name  of  each  state. 

RULES  OF  DIPLOMATIC  USAGE 

406.  All  the  states  whose  sovereign  has  the  title  of  king  are  to 
be  considered  of  royal  rank.  They  are  on  an  equality  with  those 
having  imperial  rank.  These  two  classes  of  states  have  the  right 
to  send  and  receive  ambassadors,  to  make  use  of  royal  emblems, 
crowns,  scepters  and  coats  of  arms.  For  the  subscription  of  trea- 
tises, precedence  among  them  is  fixed  by  alphabetical  order. 
With  respect  to  their  representatives,  rank  and  precedence  are  to 
be  fixed  according  to  the  date  of  the  presentation  of  their  creden- 
tials. 

409.  Republics  which  have  royal  rank  must  be  considered  in  the 
same  position  as  monarchies  and  other  sovereign  states  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  of  diplomatic  ceremonial, — these  rules  in 
their  application  being  considered  independent  of  the  constitu- 
tional differences  in  states. 

410.  States  not  of  royal  rank  must  be  considered,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  precedence,  as  inferior  to  monarchies  and  any  other 
states  of  royal  rank. 
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411.  Semi-fiovereign  or  dependent  states,  by  reason  of  vassalage, 
protectorate  or  feudal  relations,  must  admit  the  precedence  both 
of  the  states  imder  whose  dependency  they  come  and  of  other 
sovereign  states. 

A  relation  of  dependency  naturally  determines  the  inferiority  of  semi- 
sovereign  or  protected  states.  Therefore',  the  principality  of  Bulguia  had  to 
submit  to  the  precedence  of  Turkey;  the  same  is  true  of  the  German  princes 
with  respect  to  the  Emperor. 

At  the  Peac^  Conference  of  The  Hague  in  1890,  all  the  states  represented 
signed  according  to  alphabetical  order.  Bulgaria  as  a  vassal  state  of  Turkey, 
signed  after  all  the  other  powers. 

412.  The  Pope,  as  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  may  enjoy 
precedence  in  his  relations  with  other  monarchs  and  princes  of 
Catholic  states,  but  not  in  his  relations  with  Russia  and  Protestant 
states. 

The  Pope,  although  he  may  enjoy  sovereign  honors  under  article  3  of  the 
Italian  law  of  May  13,  1871,  in  re^Eird  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  and  the  Holy  See,  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  when  he  was  King  of 
the  Pontifical  States.  Since  he  had  lost  political  sovereignty,  he  could  no 
longer  invoke  the  application  of  the  rules  of  precedence  applicable  between 
the  sovereigns  of  states.  Article  3  of  the  aforesaid  law,  it  may  be  observed,  reads 
as  follows:  "The  Italian  government  pays  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  on  the 
territory  of  the  lungdom  the  sovereign  honors  and  upholds  the  honorary  prec- 
edences accorded  him  by  Catholic  sovereigns.''  It  is  not  possible  to  claim 
under  this  article  that  when  the  Pope  wishes  to  take  part  in  a  congress  as  head 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  right  of  precedence  estab- 
lished in  his  favor  when  he  had  the  dual  character  of  sovereign  of  the  Pontifical 
State  and  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  since  Italy  undoubtedly  could  not 
by  its  internal  legislation  bind  other  states. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  quite  evident  in  our  opinion  that  if  the  Pope  should  partici- 
pate in  an  international  meeting  of  political  sovereigns,  the  rules  which  de- 
termine precedence  among  states  could  not  be  applied.  Undoubtedly,  the 
Pope  cannot  be  considered  as  a  political  sovereign.  It  must  indeed  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  occupies  a  quite  exceptional  position.  The  respect  due  the 
head  of  the  Church  by  reason  of  the  high  authority  he  possesses  might  even 
lead  Protestant  states  to  grant  him  the  precedence  he  has  always  enjoyed,  not 
as  king  of  the  small  state  which  the  Papal  States  used  to  be,  but  as  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  In  this  way,  placing  hun  outside  the  relations  established  between 
political  sovereigns,  his  true  position  of  precedence  would  be  determined  by 
the  honorary  sovereignty  which  is  granted  to  him. 


MARITIME  CEREMONIAL 

413.  Every  state  has  the  right  to  fix  the  rules  of  maritime  cere- 
monial which  national  vessels  must  observe  toward  one  another 
and  toward  foreign  vessels;  but  they  cannot  require  the  reciprocal 
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adoption  of  these  rules  by  other  states  unless  there  is  an  express 
convention. 

414.  Every  state  can  declare  the  observance  of  the  maritime 
ceremonial  thus  established  obligatory  upon  ships  which  cross  its 
territorial  waters  or  enter  its  ports. 

416.  A  sovereign  can  never  l^itimately  impose  on  foreign  vessels 
entering  his  territorial  waters,  a  form  of  salute  which,  from  a 
general  standpoint,  may  be  r^ar.ded  as  humiliating.  Such  would 
be  the  case  of  a  salute  rendered  by  lowering  the  flag  or  of  any  other 
form  of  salute  which  might  imply  an  act  of  subjection.  Such  also 
would  be  a  salute  by  salvos  of  artillery,  when  there  is  no  obligation 
to  return  them. 

416.  The  rules  governing  the  salute  of  ships  meeting  on  the 
high  seas  and  all  maritime  ceremonial  should  be  established  by 
common  accord;  in  the  absence  of  such  rules,  those  based  on  cus- 
tomary law  and  on  the  comiias  gentium  should  be  observed. 

417.  When  the  rules  of  ceremonial  to  be  reciprocally  observed 
are  established  by  treaty,  their  non-observance  may  justify  a 
protest  and  give  a  right  to  demand  explanations. 

418.  Non-observance  of  the  ceremonial  adopted  by  common 
accord  is  not  suflBcient  in  itself,  however,  to  give  rise  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  an  intention  to  offend  the  foreign  state,  unless  well- 
established  precedents  and  well-defined  circumstances  lead  to  a 
contrary  conclusion. 

419.  In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  relating  to  the  salute  of 
vessels  meeting  on  the  high  seas,  the  rules  sanctioned  by  usage 
must  be  observed.   These  rules  are  as  follows: 

Merchant  vessels  meeting  on  the  high  seas  are  not  obliged  to 
salute. 

War  vessels  must  salute.  The  ship  of  lower  rank  must  salute 
first.  When  the  ships  are  of  equal  rank,  the  one  to  salute  first,  is 
the  one  sailing  leeward. 

A  war  vessel  must  salute  first  when  nearing  a  fortress  or  a  port  or 
when  leaving  it,  when  meeting  a  squadron,  when  meeting  a  ship 
having  on  board  a  sovereign  or  member  of  a  royal  family  or  an 
ambassador. 

An  auxiliary  squadron  must  salute  a  main  squadron  first. 

420.  A  salute  given  by  salvos  of  artillery  must  be  returned  gun 
for  gun;  but  a  vessel  of  superior  rank,  which  responds  to  the  salute 
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of  one  of  inferior  rank,  may  fire  one  gun  less.  This  practice,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  impelled  by  the  consideration  of  superiority 
in  maritime  power  of  the  state  to  which  a  ship  of  equal  rank  be- 
longs. 

421.  During  solemnities,  court  functions  and  national  mourn- 
ing, foreign  war  vessels  should  observe  the  rules  established  by  the 
r^ulations  of  the  state  to  which  the  port  belongs.  Commanders 
of  vessels  who  believe  that  they  ought  not  or  cannot  conform  to 
them  should  leave  the  port. 


POLrriCAL  EQUILIBRIUM 

422.  The  equilibrium  of  forces  and  material  power  of  states  can- 
not be  deemed  necessary  to  assure  the  protection  of  their  rights 
and  their  security. 

Nevertheless,  the  l^al  equilibrium  whose  purpose  must  be  to 
insure  in  the  relations  of  states  the  preponderance  and  sovereign 
empire  of  law,  should  be  considered  as  indispensable. 

The  conoeptioQ  of  political  equilibrium  was  understood  by  the  older  thinkers 
as  the  proportional  distribution  of  the  material  forces  of  states  to  safeguard 
their  security  and  their  reciprocal  rights.  This  conception  was  brought  about  by 
the  Abb^  de  Saint-Pierre  in  his  Prqjet  de  IratlS  pour  rendre  la  paix  perpe/ueUe,  and 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  requirements  to  assuming  peace  and  prevent- 
ing a  state,  by  reason  of  the  increase  of  its  territorial  possessions,  from  dictating 
its  laws  to  all  the  other  powers.  Article  2  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  of  July  13, 
1713,contains  the  expression  of  Jualum  poterUicB  equilibrium.  F^n^lon  (Oeuvres, 
V.  Ill,  p.  361,  edition  of  1835)  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  cheddng  the 
increasing  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  under  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  from 
that  time  up  to  the  present  day  the  policy  of  statesmen  has  constantly  been  to 
maintain  the  so-called  balance  of  power  and  to  work  towards  its  restoration 
when  disturbed  by  the  growth  of  territorial  possessions  and  conquests.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  repartition  of  territorial  possessions  was  justified 
by  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  equilibrium.  The  dismemberment  of  Poland 
has  been  justified  on  the  same  grounds. 

In  like  manner,  the  annexation  of  Nice  and  Savoy  was  claimed  by  reason  of 
the  necessity  of  restoring  the  equilibrium  which  was  broken  by  the  formation 
and  extension  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  preservation  of  Turkey  has 
likewise  been  held  indispensable  for  the  so-called  balance  of  power,  which  most 
certainly  would  be  disturbed  if  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  Porte  in  Eu- 
rope were  to  be  apportioned  among  those  who  covet  them.  For  these  reasons, 
the  statesmen  of  the  Great  Powers  have  agreed  to  maintain  an  order  of  things 
which  surely  could  not  be  justified.  Impelled  by  the  fear  of  the  unavoidable 
upsetting  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  restoring  it,  they  have 
preferred  to  maintain  a  state  of  affairs  which  certainly  does  not  reflect  credit 
either  on  Christianity  or  civilization.    When  the  time  came,  the  great  Powers 
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were  powerless  to  prevent  the  acts  which  have  materially  changed  the  position 
of  Turicey. 

Useful  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  article  by  Nys,  La  thiorie  de  rSqui- 
Hbre  ewropien,  Reime  de  Droit  ifUemalUmalf  v.  XVI,  1893,  and  in  the  work  by 
Stieglitz,  De  ViqinHbre  politique^  du  Ugittmisme  et  du  principe  dee  nationaJilSs 
(in  Russian)  1889-1892,  French  translation,  1893. 

423.  The  freedom  which  every  state  possesses  to  provide  for  the 
increase  of  its  powers,  cannot  be  limited  by  reason  of  the  so-called 
balance  of  power,  if  such  increase  does  not  interfere  with  the  right 
of  other  states  and  does  not  violate  the  rules  of  international  law. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  states  which  consider  themselves  men- 
aced by  the  constant  increase  of  power  of  another  state,  to  provide 
for  their 'security  and  safety  and  to  conclude  alliances  with  one 
another  so  as  to  unite  their  forces  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  grow- 
ing power. 

424.  It  must  always  be  considered  necessary  for  the  orderly 
existence  of  states  in  the  international  society,  to  determine  by 
l^al  rules  the  just  limit  of  action  of  each  of  them  and  to  assure 
l^al  protection  for  the  rules. 

425.  Every  state  which,  by  misuse  of  its  power,  would  assure 
its  supremacy  in  disregard  of  the  rights  of  other  states,  or  would 
extend  its  territorial  possessions  in  violation  of  international  law, 
would  justify  resistance  on  the  part  of  other  states,  which  might 
with  reason  consider  such  an  attempt  to  secure  supremacy  as  a 
menace  to  their  independence  and  as  derogatory  to  the  legal 
equilibrium  which  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  interna- 
tional society. 

A  certain  equilibrium  must  be  considered  indispensable  to  assure  the  exist- 
ence of  international  society.  We  believe,  however,  that  such  an  equilibrium 
will  be  realised  only  when,  in  that  society,  the  preponderance  of  ri^t  is  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  force.  With  a  view  to  justif3dng  certain  pretensions  to 
territorial  aggrandizement,  diplomacy  sought  to  have  them  considered  as 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium,  and  so  in  various  cases  the 
necessity  of  compensation  among  states  was  advocated.  Thus,  in  the  18th 
century,  they  tried  to  justify  the  partition  of  Poland  by  this  theory  of  com- 
pensation, which  was  also  sanctioned  in  1878  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  in 
order  to  recognize  the  privileged  position  of  Austria  with  respect  to  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  While  we  believe  that  a  certain  equilibrium  is  indispensable 
for  insuring  the  rational  organization  of  international  society,  we  cannot, 
however,  admit  that  it  may  consist  in  the  equalization  of  material  forces  or  in 
their  artificial  distribution.  Equilibrium  cannot  proceed  from  artificial  meas- 
ures; it  can  become  effective  only  when  law  becomes  preponderant  in  inter- 
national society  and  when  its  le^  protection  is  effectively  assured.    We  can- 
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not  conceive  the  realization  of  political  equilibrium  in  international  society 
until  Mirabeau's  prophecy  comes  true:  /e  droit  soil  le  wuverain  du  monde. 

426.  It  is  the  duty  of  states,  in  order  to  insure  the  existence  of 
general  peace,  to  fix  by  common  agreement  the  limit  of  armaments, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  unjustifiable  increase  of  the  military  forces  of 
any  one  of  them  from  compelling  the  others  to  perfect  their  mili- 
tary establishment  and  so  cause  an  economic  and  moral  disturbance 
in  all  countries. 


TITLE  XIV 
REPRESENTATION  OF  STATES 

TO  WHOM  SHOULD  REPRESENTATION  BE  ASSIGNED 

427.  The  representation  of  a  state  in  its  relations  with  other 
states  should  be  assigned  to  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  its 
constitution  actually  entrusts  the  exercise  of  governmental  power. 
These  are: 

a.  The  sovereign  or  head  of  the  state; 

6.  The  persons  who,  by  constitutional  law,  exercise  at  the  time 

the  powers  of  sovereignty; 
c.  Diplomatic  agents. 

THE  SOVEREIGN  AND  HIS  FAMILY 

428.  The  person  who  reigns  and  governs  as  sovereign  is  in  full 
right  the  legal  representative  of  the  state  and  may,  as  such,  exer- 
cise in  international  relations  the  public  power  which  is  entrusted 
to  him  by  the  constitution. 

There  is  no  difference  in  this  respect  whether  the  head  of  state 
be  king,  emperor,  president  or  prince. 

429.  The  right  of  representation  must  be  granted  in  like  manner 
to  any  person  who  in  fact  is  in  effective  possession  of  the  sovereign 
power.  As  such,  he  may  exercise  all  the  rights  attaching  to  this 
power,  with  respect  to  the  states  which  have  recognized  the  actual 
order  of  things  and  entered  into  relations  with  the  new  government. 

430.  He  who  in  fact  loses  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  ceases 
to  represent  the  state  in  his  acts,  until  he  has  recovered  the  free 
exercise  of  sovereignty. 

History  affords  us  several  instances  of  sovereigns  deprived  of  their  supreme 
authority.  Even  when  this  ia  temporary,  expediency  may  guide  rulers  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  they  should  continue  to  bestow  on  the  fallen  sovereign  the 
titles  and  honors  which  were  previously  accorded  him;  but  as  regards  the  legit- 
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imate  representation  of  the  state  in  its  international  relations,  they  cannot 
admit  that  this  sovereign  may  represent  the  state,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  he 
is  deprived  of  public  power  and  of  his  legal  position  as  head  of  the  government. 
In  international  relations,  the  head  of  a  state  is  he  qui  de  facto  regit:  it  is  he, 
therefore,  who  must  be  considered  the  legal  representative  of  the  state  with 
respect  to  other  governments  which  intend  to  maintain  international  relations 
with  it  or  wish  to  renew  such  relations  after  their  temporary  interruption. 

431.  In  all  his  acts  as  representative  of  the  state,  the  ruler  must 
be  deemed  invested  with  sovereignty  and  subject  as  such  to  in- 
ternational law. 

432.  The  persons  who  belong  to  the  family  of  the  sovereign  can- 
not share  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  are  assigned  to  him 
as  representative  of  the  state.  They  must,  however,  be  considered 
under  the  protection  of  international  law  and  enjoy  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  which,  accprding  to  custom  and  international  usage, 
belong  to  the  members  of  reigning  sovereign  families. 


BilNISTER  OF  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

433.  In  the  exercise  of  his  functions  and  duties  under  the  law  of 
the  state,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  represents  the  state  in  his 
acts. 

He  is  considered  as  invested  with  his  powers  as  such,  from  the 
day  he  sends  notice  of  his  appointment  to  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  accredited  to  the  head  of  the  state,  and  to  the  diplo- 
matic agents  and  consuls  of  his  own  country  accredited  to  foreign 
governments. 

434.  The  duties  of  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  are  determined 
by  the  law  of  each  state. 

He  must  be  considered  in  principle  as  authorized  to  maintain 
relations  with  the  representatives  of  foreign  states,  and  in  the  name 
of  his  government  to  issue  communications  and  declarations  to  the 
said  representatives;  to  negotiate  with  them  treaties  of  alliance 
and  to  appoint  the  persons  delegated  especially  to  negotiate 
treaties  of  commerce  and  extradition,  etc.;  to  prepare  the  instruc- 
tions issued  to  these  persons;  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
citizens  abroad  and  to  safeguard  abroad  the  interests  of  citizens 
and  of  the  state;  and  to  perform,  in  general,  all  acts  which  under  the 
law  of  the  state  or  diplomatic  usage,  must  be  performed  by  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
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DIPLOMATIC   AGENTS 

436.  Persons  who  are  assigned  the  mission  of  maintaining  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  state  they  represent  and  the  one  to 
which  they  are  oflBcially  accredited  are  diplomatic  agents.  They 
may  be  either  ambassadors  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  public 
ministers;  envoys  extraordinary  or  persons  entrusted  with  special 
missions. 

The  category  of  persons  chosen  to  represent  the  state  in  international  re- 
lations must  serve  to  determine  their  hierarchical  position,  as  well  as  their 
rights  and  prerogatives  by  reason  of  oflScial  hierarchy.  The  category  of 
public  ministers  comprises  a  first  and  a  second  class:  (1)  resident  ministers  and 
(2)  ministers  extraordinary  or  temporary  envoys  sent  on  special  missions. 
The  difference  in  their  position,  as  regards  the  object  of  their  appointment  and 
their  hierarchical  rank,  may  have  the  effect  of  assigning  to  them  certain  rights 
and  prerogatives  under  the  diplomatic  ceremonial  and  to  fix  their  position  as 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps;  but  it  does  not  affect  their  legal  status,  in 
so  far  as  in  their  acts  they  represent  the  state. 

In  the  class  of  envoys  extraordinary  may  be  put  all  persons  who  have  the 
temporary  mission  of  representing  the  state.  Thus,  commissioners  charged 
with  representing  their  government  to  negotiate  certain  special  matters,  and 
also  consuls  invested  temporarily  with  a  diplomatic  mission  may  be  included 
in  this  class. 

436.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  of  every  state  to  determine 
the  class  and  rank  of  the  diplomatic  agent  accredited  by  him  to  a 
foreign  sovereign. 

Whatever  may  be  the  hierarchical  position  of  the  accredited 
person,  he  must  be  considered  as  the  legal  representative  of  the 
state  as  regards  acts  performed  by  him  by  virtue  of  his  commission. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  commissioned  him  to 
represent  the  state  officially. 

Under  the  regulations  drawn  up  at  Vienna,  March  19,  1815,  and  completed 
later  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  November  21,  1818,  diplomatic  agents  were  divided 
into  four  classes.  The  first  class  comprised  ambassadors  and  legates  a  or  de 
latere^  envoys  extraordinary  of  the  Pope.  The  second  class  was  composed  of 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  envoys  extraordinary  and  internuncios  of  the  Pope. 
Ministers  resident  formed  the  third  class.  Charges  d'affaires  constituted 
the  fourth  class.  However,  this  classification  seems  to  us  of  no  importance  so 
far  as  the  representation  of  the  state  is  concerned.  In  effect,  representation 
depends  only  on  commission  and  mandate,  not  on  rank,  which  is  important 
only  for  the  determination  of  hierarchy  and  diplomatic  ceremonial.  There- 
fore, the  representative  character  which  is  attributed  to  agents  of  the  first 
class,  must  be  understood  as  meaning  that  ambassadors,  by  virtue  of  the  high 
dignity  with  which  they  are  invested,  can  represent  the  sovereign  personally 
and  consequently  enjoy  certain  special  prerogatives. 

Compare  rule  462. 
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I 
HOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  STATE  IS  ESTAB- 
LISHED 

437.  The  public  character  of  representative  of  the  state  is 
established  by  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  persons  as  such,  by 
the  sovereign  of  the  state  who  sends  them,  and  through  the  official 
notification  made  to  the  government  to  which  the  agent  is  accred- 
ited, which  notification  is  expressly  or  tacitly  accepted  by  such 
government. 

WHO  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  SEND  DIPLOBIATIC  AGENTS 

438.  The  right  to  be  represented  by  diplomatic  agents  is  pos- 
sessed by  every  independent  state  which,  as  a  person  in  the  in- 
ternational society,  actually  maintains  relations  with  other  states. 

This  right  can  equally  be  attributed  to  legal  entities  qualified 
as  such  and  to  associations  whose  international  personality  is 
recognized. 

Compare  rules  81-82. 

Under  these  rules,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  should  several  independent 
states  be  united  in  a  ''union "  established  for  a  well-defined  purpose,  and  should 
the  international  personality  of  this  ''union"  be  recognized,  there  could  be  an 
international  representation  of  the  states  thus  limited  within  the  scope  of  their 
union.  The  North  Germanic  Confederation,  founded  in  1867,  is  an  example  of 
this  sort  of  imion  and  representation.  A  federative  empire  which  had  not 
the  unitary  form  (such  as  the  German  Empire  in  1871),  and  allowed  the  per- 
sonality of  the  confederated  states  to  subsist,  could  also  be  entitled  to  a  dual 
representation  corresponding  to  its  dual  personality. 

439.  The  right  to  maintain  international  relations  through  dip- 
lomatic agents  may  be  accorded  a  government  arising  out  of  a 
revolution  or  civil  war,  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  in  effective 
possession  of  public  power  and  sovereign  functions  and  has  been 
recognized  by  foreign  governments. 

While  it  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  every  government  whether  or  not 
it  should  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  a  government  which  was  con- 
stituted as  a  result  of  a  revolution  or  civil  war,  political  wisdom  must  impel 
it  not  to  receive  diplomatic  agents  until  the  new  government  is  not  only  in  de 
facto  possession  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  but  also  presents  the  stability  re- 
quired in  order  that  it  may  be  considered  capable  of  assuming  the  responsibil- 
ity both  for  its  own  acts  and  those  of  the  people  it  governs. 

440.  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  government  of  every  state  to 
decide  with  absolute  freedom  whether  it  should  establish  diplo- 
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matic  relations  with  the  government  of  a  state  newly  constituted 
or  continue  relations  with  the  dispossessed  sovereign. 

In  principle,  we  cannot  consider  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
government  of  a  new  state  to  be  established  in  good  faith  until 
that  state  presents  suflicient  guaranties  of  stability  and  the  former 
sovereign  is  no  longer  possessed  of  sufficient  means  to  restore  his 
authority. 

441.  The  sovereign  who  is  considered  as  effectively  ousted, 
cannot  assume  the  right  to  maintain  relations  with  other  states 
through  diplomatic  agents  appointed  by  him,  nor  to  confer  on  these 
agents  the  right  to  represent  the  state. 

442.  The  title  of  diplomatic  agents  cannot  be  applied  to  com- 
missioners or  agents  sent  by  a  revolutionary  party  during  a  civil 
war  to  deliver  communications  to  foreign  governments. 

The  right  of  legation  can  be  granted  only  to  the  one  qui  de  facto 
regit. 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THE  DIFLOllfATIC  AGENT  APPOINTED 

443.  A  state  which  has  consented  to  establish  or  to  continue  to 
maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  another  state  cannot  in  prin- 
ciple refuse  to  accept  the  diplomatic  agent  appointed. 

444.  It  must  be  considered  in  conformity  with  sound  interna- 
tional custom  to  accredit  as  a  diplomatic  agent  only  a  persona 
grata. 

The  previous  consent  of  the  person  invested  with  the  character 
of  diplomatic  agent  cannot  be  considered  as  necessary  to  deter- 
mine his  status.  Nevertheless,  a  government  may  refuse  to  re- 
ceive as  a  diplomatic  agent  a  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  state, 
or  who,  for  serious  reasons  may  be  considered  as  unfit  to  maintain 
good  relations  between  the  two  governments. 

In  principle,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  appointment  of  a  diplomatic  agent 
is  an  act  of  sovereignty,  and  that  it  cannot  be  subordinated  to  the  condition  of 
previous  consent. 

But  since  the  purpose  of  permanent  legations  is  to  maintain  good  relations 
between  the  two  governments  and  since  this  cannot  be  done  by  persons  who  are 
not  acceptable  and  who  do  not  inspire  full  confidence,  the  more  general  prac- 
tice is  for  any  government,  before  appointing  the  person  whom  it  wishes  to 
accredit  to  another,  to  sound  the  latter  on  the  matter  and  obtain  its  consent. 
This  is  what,  in  diplomatic  language,  is  called  ogffrSaHon.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  considered  as  indispensable  and  a  previous  condition  to  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  legation.    It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  as  reciprocal  consent  must 
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always  be  deemed  requisite  for  creating  and  maintaining  legations,  a  govern* 
ment,  even  after  its  previous  agreement,  may  revoke  its  consent  and  refuse 
to  receive  or  to  keep  an  envoy  on  particular  grounds.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
such  refusal  were  arbitrary,  obstinate  and  unjustified,  it  is  obvious  that  good 
diplomatic  relations  might  be  impaired  and  even  intmnpted. 

446.  The  sending  without  previous  consent  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  may  be  considered  as  an  unfriendly  act,  but  the  well-founded 
refusal  to  receive  or  retain  a  given  person  as  diplomatic  agent 
cannot  be  so  considered. 

446.  The  refusal  to  receive  an  accredited  diplomatic  agent  must 
be  considered  as  effectively  depriving  him  of  his  public  character 
not  only  with  respect  to  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited  but 
to  third  states  as  well. 

An  unreasonable  refusal  may  justify  the  breaking  off  of  ordinary 
diplomatic  relations  as  the  government  may  have  good  reasons  for 
not  appointing  another  person  to  represent  it. 

These  rules  are  based  on  the  idea  that  the  sending  of  a  diplomatic  agent  is 
an  act  of  sovereignty,  and  must  be,  consequently,  exercised  with  the  fullest 
independence.  It  is  only  according  to  the  comitas  genHum,  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  diplomatic  relations  presupix)ses  the  express  or  tacit  consent  of  the 
state  to  which  the  diplomatic  agent  is  sent.  Consequently,  in  the  absence  of 
such  previous  general  or  special  consent,  the  government  may  always  refuse 
to  receive  a  diplomatic  envOy  charged  with  a  special  mission,  or  refuse  on  good 
grounds  to  continue  to  negotiate  with  the  diplomatic  agent  already  accredited. 

POWERS  OF  A  DIPLOMATIC  AGENT 

447.  The  powers  of  a  diplomatic  agent  as  representative  of  the 
state  which  has  accredited  him  are  those  specified  in  his  creden- 
tials, indicating  the  object  and  scope  of  his  mission.  These  powers 
can  be  better  fixed  and  specified  in  the  official  notes  addressed  and 
communicated  to  the  foreign  sovereign. 

448.  The  instructions  given  a  diplomatic  agent  in  his  creden- 
tials;  and  specified  and  determined  by  means  of  notes  communi- 
cated in  diplomatic  form  to  the  foreign  sovereign  and  government, 
cannot  be  considered  as  modified  by  secret  instructions  given  by  a 
government  to  its  diplomatic  agent,  but  not  communicated  offi- 
cially to  the  foreign  government. 

449.  The  formalities  to  be  observed  in  the  presentation  of  cre- 
dentials and  the  communication  of  notes  and  official  acts  are  de- 
termined by  the  ceremonial  and  rules  of  diplomatic  intercourse. 

460.  The  diplomatic  agent,  in  all  acts  performed  within  the 
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scope  of  his  instructions,  as  they  appear  from  his  credentials  and 
the  notes  officially  communicated,  legally  represents  the  state 
which  has  accredited  him.  Therefore,  the  obligations  which  he 
contracts  by  virtue  of  his  instructions,  must  be  considered  as 
contracted  in  the  name  of  the  state  he  represents,  subject  always, 
for  their  effectiveness,  to  the  obligation  of  ratification  by  the 
sovereign  or  the  person  who  has  that  power  under  the  constitution. 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  DIPLOMATIC  AGENT 

461.  The  diplomatic  agent  is  not  personally  responsible  toward 
the  other  state  or  states  for  what  he  does  as  representative  of  the 
state.  The  government  which  accredited  him  is  responsible  for 
such  acts.  This  responsibility  must  be  determined  and  fiixed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  international  law  applicable  to  the 
responsibility  of  states  in  their  reciprocal  relations. 

462.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the  fulfillment  of  his  mission,  the 
diplomatic  agent  is  entitled  to  personal  inviolability,  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war.  When  war  has  been  declared,  however,  he  can 
enjoy  inviolability  only  during  the  time  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
his  residence  and  return  to  his  own  country  or  proceed  elsewhere. 

RIGHTS  AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AGENTS 

463.  A  diplomatic  agent  has  the  right  to  be  allowed  to  fulfill 
the  high  mission  with  which  he  is  entrusted  with  complete  freedom 
and  independence.  He  may,  therefore,  demand  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  which  are  considered  as  appropriate  by 
international  custom.    Such  privileges  arc: 

a.  Exemption  from  inspection  of  his  baggage  and  of  any  package 
addressed  to  him  when  sealed  with  the  seal  of  his  govern- 
ment; 

6.  Immunity  from  customs  duties; 

c.  The  exercise  of  his  own  religion  and  consequently,  the  right 

to  have  a  chapel  and  a  minister  with  the  personnel  necessary 
to  celebrate  divine  service; 

d.  Exemption  from  personal  taxes  and  forced  loans. 

461.  A  diplomatic  agent  may  also  demand  the  enjoyment  of 
the  immunities  and  privileges  established  by  usage  or 
conventions  or  reciprocity. 
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Such  are: 

a.  Exemption  from  war  taxes,  the  obligation  of  billeting,  etc.; 

6.  Exemption  from  charges  imposed  on  resident  foreigners. 

Publicists  admit  that  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  diplomatic 
agent  may  enjoy,  cannot  be  determined  according  to  uniform  and  absolute 
rules.  Some  of  them  are  founded  on  international  customary  law.  Others  are 
based  on  the  comitaa  gentium  and  must  be  governed  either  by  conventions, 
usage  or  reciprocity.  Exemption  from  taxes  and  immunity  from  customs 
certainly  have  no  legal  basis.  It  can  even  strictly  be  held  that  since  the  diplo- 
matic agent  must  pay  the  taxes  on  consumable  goods,  he  must  pay  the  taxes 
on  goods  brought  into  the  country  to  satisfy  his  personal  needs.  Compare: 
Heffter,  Droit  irUemalionalt  §  217;  Pradicr-Fod6rd,  Cours  de  droit  dipUnnaiique, 
V.  2,  p.  45;  Calvo,  Droit  international^  §§  1529  et  acq,;  Bluntschli,  Droit  inters 
national  codifii,  rules  222-223;  Oppenheim,  International  law,  v.  I,  2d  ed., 
pp.  460-472. 

466.  It  is  incmnbent  upon  the  diplomatic  agent  to  make  use  of 
his  privileges  with  dignity  and  in  good  faith  and  not  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  immunities  that  are  granted  to  him  either  to  favor  third 
parties  or  to  procure  for  himself  certain  commercial  advantages. 

466.  Customs  officers  cannot  be  prohibited  from  examinmg, 
with  the  proper  respect  due  a  foreign  minister,  packages  and 
goods  addressed  to  the  diplomatic  agent  not  under  the  seal  of  his 
government.  By  the  comitas  gentium,  however,  it  is  considered 
obligatory  not  to  subject  to  inspection  the  packages  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  who  has  declared  that  they  do  not  contain  any  goods  pro- 
hibited or  intended  for  commercial  purposes. 

467.  The  diplomatic  agent  may  demand  the  honors  and  ex- 
emptions which,  under  the  usage  of  ceremonial  and  "common" 
law  are  due  him  in  accordance  with  his  rank,  mission  and  hier- 
archical position. 

468.  The  diplomatic  agent  who  has  a  permanent  mission,  may 
hoist  over  his  official  residence  the  flag  of  the  state  he  represents 
and  affix  thereon  the  arms  of  his  state,  or  an  inscription  designed 
to  indicate  that  this  place  is  the  seat  of  the  legation. 

469.  Diplomatic  agents  have  the  right  to  exercise  with  respect 
to  their  countrymen  all  the  functions  assigned  to  them  under  the 
law  of  the  state  they  represent.  Their  acts  of  this  character  must 
be  held  valid  even  in  the  state  where  the  legation  is  established, 
except  for  express  reservations  duly  stipulated  by  the  government. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  idea  that  when  a  state  agrees  that  another  state 
may  establish  a  legation,  it  agrees  implicitly  by  that  very  fact  that  diplomatic 
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agents  may  exercise  with  respect  to  their  countrymen  all  the  privileges  which 
are  conferred  on  them  under  the  law  of  the  country  they  represent.  This  has 
special  reference  to  the  authentication  of  documents,  the  drawing  up  of  wiUs 
and  certain  acts  affecting  the  civil  status,  such  as  the  celebration  of  marriage 
between  citizens.  Nevertheless,  the  government  to  which  the  diplomatic 
agent  is  accredited  may,  if  it  sees  fit,  make  reservations  as  to  the  validity  on  its 
territory  of  acts  affecting  the  civil  status  performed  by  said  agent. 


PREROGATXYES  OF  DIPLOBiATIC  AGENTS 

460.  Whenever  the  rules  of  ''common"  law  are  applied  to  any 
matter  concerning  the  diplomatic  agent  in  his  private  relations, 
having  no  connection  with  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  he  has  the 
right  to  expect  that  his  high  position  and  his  character  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  state  will  be  taken  into  account. 

461.  A  diplomatic  agent  cannot  be  subject  to  personal  arrest 
for  debts,  as  a  private  person  would.  He  is  not  obliged  to  appear 
personally  in  coiurt  to  be  examined,  to  make  a  deposition,  or 
to  perform  acts  required  by  the  code  of  procedure.  He  may  de- 
mand that  an  examining  magistrate  proceed  to  his  residence  for  the 
performance  of  the  said  acts,  giving  him  proper  notice  in  advance. 

462*  A  diplomatic  agent  may  claim  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
honorary  prerogatives  generally  admitted  by  ceremonial  and 
international  usage,  taking  into  account  his  rank  and  class. 

These  prerogatives,  for  ambassadors  and  ministers  of  the  first 
class,  are: 
a.  The  right  to  the  title  of  Excellency  on  the  part  of  those  who 
treat  with  them  either  by  correspondence  or  personally, 
provided  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  court 
of  the  sovereign  to  which  the  diplomats  are  accredited; 
6.  The  right  to  have  a  throne  in  their  reception  room; 

c.  The  right  to  remain  covered  during  their  presentation  cere- 

mony when  the  sovereign  to  whom  they  are  accredited 
himself  remains  covered; 

d.  The  right  to  receive  military  honors  when  they  officially 

attend  public  ceremonies. 

It  is  because  of  these  honorary  prerogatives  that  it  is  commonly  said  that 
only  ambassadors  represent  the  sovereign  who  has  accredited  them. 

Since  diplomatic  agents  of  the  second  and  third  classes  do  not  represent  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  they  cannot  enjoy  the  honors  reserved  to  the  sovereign. 
Consequently,  they  have  no  direct  access  to  the  head  of  the  state,  whose 
audience  they  must  request  through  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
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All  these  matters  relate  to  diplomatic  ceremonial  and  etiquetta 
Compare  rules  401,  406,  407. 

INVIOLABILITY  OF  CORRESPONDENCE 

463.  The  correspondence  of  a  diplomatic  a^nt  with  his  govern- 
ment must  be  considered  inviolate,  whether  it  be  carried  on  by 
oijdinary  means  or  by  special  couriers. 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  for  violation  of  correspondence 
cannot  be  considered  as  having  ceased  directly  after  diplomatic 
relations  between  the  two  governments  have  been  broken.  It 
must,  on  the  contrary,  continue  during  that  reasonable  time  which 
must  always  be  given  the  diploYnatic  agent  to  leave  his  post. 

464.  The  molestation  of  the  official  correspondence  of  diplomatic 
agents  is  on  a  parity  with  the  violation  of  exterritoriality,  the 
enjoyment  of  which  they  are  entitled  to  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions  as  representatives  of  their  sovereign.  The  government 
which  infringes  such  exemption,  therefore,  must  be  held  responsi- 
ble under  international  law  for  the  grave  offense  involved  in  a 
violation  of  state  secrets. 


IMMUNITIEB    OF    DIPLOMATIC    AGENTS    AND    VIOLATIONS    THEREOF 

466.  Diplomatic  agents  must  be  held  completely  and  abso- 
lutely immune  so  far  as  concerns  their  personal  responsibility  in 
the  performance  of  their  functions  as  representatives  of  a  foreign 
state. 

Even  when  the  case  demands  that  they  be  subject  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  of  "common"  law  for  their  private  acts,  it  is 
always  necessary  to  saf^uard  the  prestige  and  the  respect  due  to 
their  dignity.  This  must  be  considered  indispensable  for  the 
protection  of  the  reciprocal  interests  of  states  and  for  the  readier 
maintenance  of  their  diplomatic  relations. 

We  do  not  admit,  in  principle,  the  absolute  immunity  of  diplomatic  agents, 
88  it  is  recognized  by  time-honored  theory  (compare  rules  334  et  seq,  and  346). 
Nevertheless,  it  should  be  recognized  that  diplomatic  agents,  as  representa- 
tives of  foreign  sovereigns,  must  be  protected  in  their  high  mission  and  freedom 
of  action;  otherwise,  international  relations  of  which  they  are  the  mediums, 
would  become  impossible.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  rules,  which  in 
certain  cases  justify  their  submission  to  the  ordinary  courts,  must  nonnally 
cease  of  application  by  reason  of  the  necessities  of  the  case  and  the  require- 
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ments  looking  to  the  friendly  relations  of  the  several  states.  Consequently 
any  question  which  concerns  diplomatic  agents  must  be  examined  with  ex- 
treme moderation,  taking  into  account  their  high  mission  and  the  principles 
both  of  the  law  of  nations  and  of  the  political  policy  of  each  country.  Even 
when  diplomatic  agents  abuse  their  position  it  must  be  considered  preferable 
to  have  them  recfdled  by  their  government  rather  than  jeopardize  friendly 
relations  with  the  state  they  represent. 

466.  Any  offense  offered  to  the  representative  of  a  foreign  state 
as  such,  involves  the  direct  or  indirect  responsibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  must  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  "common"  law 
of  the  international  society. 

467.  We  must  admit  the  direct  responsibility  of  the  government 
for  any  offense  against  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent  offered  by  an 
official  intrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  diplomatic  relations, 
provided  the  head  of  the  government  has  not  frankly  disavowed 
the  acts  of  its  official  and  made  proper  amends. 

468.  The  indirect  responsibility  of  the  government  must  be 
admitted  in  case  of  an  offense  against  a  diplomatic  agent  by  a  minor 
official  of  the  state,  when  the  government,  having  had  notice  of 
the  act,  has  failed  to  make  proper  reparation. 

Such  responsibility  must  also  be  admitted  in  case  of  an  offense 
on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  when  the  government  has  not 
taken  the  necessary  steps  to  discover  the  authors  and  punish  them; 
or  when  it  has  failed  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the 
offense,  when  this  was  possible. 

469.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  should  always  be  diminished 
when  the  injury  to  the  diplomatic  agent  has  resulted  from  his  own 
imprudence,  and  it  should  be  still  less  when  he  has  virtually  pro- 
voked it. 

470.  If,  by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of  the  acts  or  of  circum- 
stances, the  offense  directed  against  the  foreign  minister  by  indi- 
viduals is  presumably  unconnected  with  his  office,  it  cannot  give 
rise  to  diplomatic  complaints,  except  to  obtain  proper  explanations. 

The  offense  may,  however,  constitute  a  crime  on  the  part  of 
the  offenders  under  municipal  law,  when  they  knew  the  character  of 
the  person  injured,  or  when  they  could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  it. 

The  laws  of  different  states  provide  in  various  ways  for  the  punishment  of 
offenses  against  foreign  ministers.  Great  Britain  has  a  special  law  on  the 
matter,  "an  ad  far  preserving  the  privileges  of  ambassadors  and  other  public 
ndnisiers  of  foreign  princes  and  stales"  (Statute  of  7  Anne,  chap.  XII.)  In 
Italy,  such  offenses  are  punished  by  article  130  of  the  Criminal  Code;  in 
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France,  by  the  law  of  July  29,  1881,  articles  37  and  47,  and  by  the  law  of 
March  16,  1893.  In  Germany,  there  is  a  relevant  provision  in  artide  104  of 
the  criminal  code;  in  Austria,  in  article  494;  in  Holland,  in  articles  118  and  119; 
in  Portugal,  in  article  159;  in  Russia,  in  article  261;  finally,  in  Belgium,  in 
articles  6  and  7  of  the  law  of  March  12, 1858. 

In  some-  countries,  the  criminal  code  contains  special  provisions;  in  others, 
on  the  contrary,  "  common  "  law  is  applied  with  respect  to  the  punishment  of 
offenses  against  public  officers.  Pradier-Fod^r6  believes  that,  in  the  case  of  an 
offense  against  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  country,  articles  84  and  85  of  the 
French  criminal  code,  which  punish  hostile  acts  that  have  exposed  the  state 
to  a  declaration  of  war,  should  be  applied.  (Cours  de  droit  dtphmaHque,  v.  II, 
p.  13.) 

See  Flore,  words  AgerUi  diphmaHci  in  the  Dige&to  UaHano,  no.  86  el  aeq., 
where  thQ  laws  of  the  different  states  are  set  forth. 


PERSONS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  LEGATION 

471.  Persons  attached  to  the  legation,  who  exercise  public 
functions  under  the  law  of  their  home  state  and  who  have  been 
officially  recognized  as  such  by  the  government  where  the  legation 
is  established,  should  enjoy  the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  diplo- 
matic agents  in  the  exercise  of  such  of  their  functions  as  are  indis^ 
pensable  to  the  right  of  legation  on  the  part  of  the  state  repre- 
sented. 

472.  When  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  received  notice 
of  their  official  position  and  privil^es,  officials  temporarily  at- 
tached to  the  legation  should  be  considered  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  legation,  and  should  enjoy,  with  respect  to  their  functions,  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  which  according  to  international  law,  per- 
sons acting  in  the  name  of  the  state  must  enjoy. 

473.  An  official  attached  to  the  legation,  who  in  case  of  the  death 
or  absence  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  agent,  is  called  upon  to  act  in 
his  place,  has  the  character  of  a  temporary  diplomatic  agent  and 
should  enjoy  provisionally  all  the  powers,  rights  and  prerogatives 
of  the  titular  diplomatic  agent. 

474.  Persons  composing  the  family  of  the  minister  do  not  enjoy 
any  other  rights  and  prerogatives  beyond  those  which  are  due  them 
in  accordance  with  propriety  and  diplomatic  ceremonial,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  high  dignity  with  which  the  minister  as  head  of 
the  family  is  invested.  These  persons  cannot  enjoy  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  which,  according  to  international  law,  belong  to  the 
representative  of  a  foreign  state. 
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Since  all  the  rights  and  prerogatives  which  belong  to  foreign  ministers  under 
intemaiioiial  law,  are  founded  on  the  theory  that  they  represent  the  state  in 
their  acts,  and  since  the  independence  of  states  does  not  allow  any  state  to  ex- 
ercise its  jurisdiction  according  to  ''common"  law  over  the  acts  of  another, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  it  follows  that  the  same  right  must  be  granted  to 
persons  attached  to  the  l^ation  when  they  perform  acts  or  exercise  public 
functions  by  delegation  frcHa-the  state  they  represent. 

The  wife  of  a  foreign  diplomatic  agent  cannot  strictly  share  the  rights  and 
immunities  which  belong  to  the  minister.  Nevertheless,  she  has  the  right  to 
share  in  the  dignity  of  her  husband  and  to  participate  in  the  respect  which  is 
due  him,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  independence  which  he  enjoys  and  the  excep- 
tional respect  to  which  he  is  always  entitled,  by  reason  of  his  high  functions, 
must  extend  to  his  wife  and  family  more  than  to  other  persons. 

See,  Martens,  Gidde  diplomaHquey  v.  I,  p.  79. 

476.  Persons  attached  to  the  service  of  a  foreign  ambassador  or 
minister  cannot  enjoy  any  immunity;  they  must  remain  subject 
to  the  usual  jurisdictions,  even  with  respect  to  acts  committed  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Nevertheless,  the  local  authorities  must  always  act  with  reserve 
and  prudence  because  'of  the  respect  due  to  the  diplomatic  agent 
and  of  the  obligations  of  courtesy  incumbent  on  the  government 
to  which  he  is  accredited. 

In  every  question  concerning  diplomatic  agents  and  their  suite,  it  is  always 
necessary  to  differentiate  between  considerations  based  on  the  strict  principles 
of  international  law  and  what  political  tact  and  prudence  may  suggest.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  in  order  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  gov- 
ernment represented,  it  is  necessary  to  act  with  a  great  deal  of  tact  even  when, 
for  example,  it  involves  the  question  of  applying  police  regulations  to  the 
coachman  of  a  foreign  minister  when  they  have  been  violated.  Instead  of 
following  the  principles  of  law,  it  is  preferable  for  the  government  to  which 
the  minister  is  accredited  to  be  guided  by  rules  of  courtesy. 

Compare  the  decision  of  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  of  June  11,  1852. 
Journal  du  Palais^  1852,  v.  2,  p.  57. 

See  also  the  case  of  the  coachman  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Berlin  in 
1888  in  Calvo,  Eh,  intemat.,  v.  6,  §  315,  and  the  decision  of  the  Alderman's 
Court  of  BerUn  of  December  18,  1888  (Clunet,  Jotamal,  1889,  p.  82). 


BIQHTB  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AGENTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THIBD  POWERS 

476.  Diplomatic  agents  may  avail  themselves  of  their  rights 
and  prerogatives  in  the  foreign  countries  they  must  traverse  to 
reach  the  territory  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  sent,  when  they 
have  established  their  character  and  have  been  authorized  by  the 
government  of  the  third  power  to  travel  as  foreign  officials  through 
its  territory. 
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477.  The  public  character  of  a  diplomatic  agent  is  considered  as 
established  with  respect  to  a  third  state  when  the  foreign  minister 
has  advised  the  government  of  that  state  of  his  character  and  has 
been  advised  that  he  may  officially  travel  through  its  territory  to 
reach  his  post. 

478.  Even  in  the  absence  of  such  previous  authorization,  when 
a  diplomatic  agent  has  by  official  documents  shown  his  authority 
and  his  public  character,  he  must  be  considered  under  the  protec- 
tion of  international  law  and  may  require,  even  in  a  third  state,  the 
respect  which  is  due  him  as  the  representative  of  his  own  state,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  according  to 
'^common"  law  may  be  deemed  compatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
state. 

479.  It  is  always  incumbent  on  states  that  wish  to  maintain 
amicable  international  relations  and  not  violate  the  principles  of 
the  comitas  gentium,  to  treat  with  respect  and  conidderation  for 
their  high  functions,  foreign  diplomatic  agents  who  travel  through 
the  country  to  reach  their  destination  and  have  announced  their 
position  by  means  of  official,  trustworthy  documents. 

480.  No  government  can  obstruct  the  freedom  of  diplomatic 
relations  and  claim  any  justification,  in  the  protection  of  its  own 
interests,  to  disturb  or  render  such  relations  difficult;  it  can  only 
take  all  the  measures  which,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  safety  of  the  state  and  to 
defend  its  interests. 

Under  this  rule,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no  government  can  hinder  abso- 
lutely the  free  correspondence  of  diplomatic  agents  with  their  own  govern- 
ment, nor  make  use  of  the  monopoly  of  submarine  cables  to  prevent  or  delay 
in  time  of  war  the  free  correspondence  of  foreign  ministers  with  their  sovereign, 
as  happened  in  1899  during  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  South 
African  Republic. 

In  like  manner,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  government  cannot  absolutely 
forbid  a  diplomatic  agent  to  travel  through  its  territory  to  reach  his  des- 
tination or  to  return  to  his  country.  It  can  merely  take  the  precautions 
justified  by  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  state.  Thus, 
for  instance,  it  may  deny  a  diplomatic  agent  the  privilege  of  sojourn  in  its 
territory,  or  trace  for  him  in  advance  an  obligatory  route. 

DUTIES  OF  DIPLOMATIC  AGENTS 

481.  It  is  incumbent  on  a  diplomatic  agent  to  protect  scrupu- 
lously the  interests  of  the  state  he  represents;  to  carefully  look  to 
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the  maintenance  of  good  relations  between  the  respective  govern- 
ments; to  remove  any  cause  which  might  disturb  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  governments. 

It  is  incumbent  on  him,  also,  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  nationals  and  to  defend  them  against  any  abuse  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

482.  The  diplomatic  agent  is  bound  to  fulfill  his  mission  with 
prudence  and  moderation.  He  must  abstain  from  any  direct 
interference  with  the  local  administrative  or  judicial  authorities 
with  a  view  to  defending  the  interests  of  his  countrymen;  he  must 
be  content  to  take  diplomatic  action  with  proper  reserve  before 
the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  He  must  scrupulously  avoid  every 
form  of  pressure,  provocation  and  threat,  and  content  himself 
with  giving  his  assistance  to  the  just  claims  of  his  fellow  nationals, 
by  facilitating  them  in  pursuing  the  regular  channels  to  obtain 
justice  from  the  local  authorities. 

483.  It  devolves  upon  the  diplomatic  agent  to  respect  the  in- 
stitutions and  national  customs  of  the  country.  He  must  abstain 
from  every  act  calculated  to  give  affront  to  the  convictions  of  the 
people;  he  must  also  respect  popular  prejudices,  of  which  the 
masses,  less  cultured,  are  especially  jealous. 

He  must  refrain  from  fomenting  any  conflict  between  political 
parties  and  abstain  from  any  intrigue  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
acts  of  the  government. 

484.  Any  direct  or  indirect  interference  of  diplomatic  agents  in 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  state  to  which  they  are  accredited  must 
be  considered  as  directly  contrary  to  their  mission,  and  may  justify 
the  government  in  preventing  or  repressing  such  an  ill^itimate 
interference. 

The  most  frequent  caaes  of  interference  of  diplomatic  a^pents  in  internal 
affairs  are  those  of  the  envo3rs  of  the  Pope,  who  by  exercising  a  direct  action 
on  the  clergy,  have  used  their  influence  to  uphold  political  parties.  Thus,  in 
1895,  Monsignor  Agliardi,  Papal  Nuncio  in  Austria,  interfered  with  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  that  country,  criticising  politics  on  certain  points  of  interest  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  by  means  of  speeches  he  addressed  to  the  Catholics.  In 
France,  where  the  struggle  between  the  p)arties  is  more  accentuated,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  on  several  occasions,  exercised  his  influence  on  the  national  clergy  to 
sustain  the  political  views  of  a  particular  party,  at  times  encouraging  the  faith- 
ful to  resist  the  laws  promulgated  by  the  government.  This  was  done  by  Mon- 
signor Ferrata,  Papal  Nuncio,  in  1894  and  more  recently,  by  Monsignor  Mon- 
tagnini.  The  incident  arising  from  the  seizure  of  the  documents  of  the  latter 
WM  a  consequence  of  the  undue  interference  of  the  Pope's  envoy.    This  ia 
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not  the  plaoe  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  would  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
to  decide  whether  the  Pope's  envoy  to  France  was  in  the  position  of  a  diplo- 
matic agent  with  all  the  prerogatives  assigned  to  such  agent  under  interna- 
tional law. 

485.  A  diplomatic  agent  must  not  avail  himfielf  of  the  privUege 
of  exterritoriality  which  the  legation  enjoys,  to  make  it  available 
to  conspirators  who  might  wish  to  assemble  with  impunity  in 
order  to  prepare  or  uphold  a  revolution  or  to  organize  an  attack 
against  the  security  of  the  state  or  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  non-observance  of  such  duty  would  justify  all  the 
measures  taken  by  the  government  to  prevent  an  attack  against 
the  safety  of  the  state,  even  by  withdrawing  the  privilege  of  ex- 
territoriality from  the  legation  building. 

486.  A  diplomatic  agent  cannot  shelter  in  his  legation  persons 
wanted  by  the  police  or  local  judicial  authorities.  He  can  only 
give  protection  to  political  offenders  and  refuse  to  turn  them  over 
to  the  proper  local  authorities.  ^ 

487.  A  diplomatic  envoy,  in  order  to  safeguard  his  independence 
and  freedom  of  action  toward  the  government  to  which  he  is  ac- 
credited, cannot  accept  any  honorary  distinction  nor  any  benefits 
from  said  government,  without  the  authorization  of  his  own 
government. 

As  a  rule,  a  diplomatic  agent  cannot  accept  any  decoration  or  present  from 
the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited  without  the  authorisation  of  his  own 
government. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  CEREMONIAL 

488.  A  diplomatic  agent  may  require  that  the  rules  established 
by  the  practice  of  diplomacy,  ceremonial  and  usage,  be  ob- 
served; he  has,  in  case  of  non-observance,  the  right. to  demand 
and  obtain  an  explanation,  so  as  to  preclude  any  unfriendly  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited. 

489.  The  formalities  to  be  observed  at  the  time  of  the  reception 
of  diplomatic  agents,  of  the  presentation  of  their  credentials,  as 
regards  visits  and  precedence  are  those  established  by  the  rules  of 
diplomacy  and  court  ceremonial. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  THE  POWERS  OF  A  DIPLOBiATIC  AGENT 

490.  The  powers  of  a  diplomatic  agent  must  be  considered  as 
temporarily  suspended: 

a.  In  case  of  the  death,  deposition  or  abdication  of  the  head  of 
the  state  by  whom  the  minister  was  accredited,  so  long  as 
the  latter  has  not  been  officially  instructed  by  the  succes- 
sor to  the  throne  to  announce  his  accession. 

6.  When,  by  reason  of  a  revolution  or  any  other  cause,  the  politi- 
cal constitution  either  of  the  minister's  home  state  or  of 
that  to  which  he  is  accredited,  undergoes  a  change,  so  long 
as  the  respective  governments  have  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
given  official  notice  of  the  occurrence,  or  acknowledged  it 
on  the  other. 

c.  When,  for  persoiull  reasons,  the  diplomatic  agent  finds  him- 

self in  fact  absolutely  unable  to  fulfill  his  mission. 

d.  When  the  diplomatic  agent  has  officially  resigned,  so  long  as 

his  resignation  has  not  been  accepted. 

491.  When  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  diplomatic  mission 
takes  place,  the  diplomatic  agent  does  not  lose  ipso  facto  the  char- 
acter of  representative  of  the  state,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  which,  according  to  international  law,  he  possesses  in 
that  capacity. 

CESSATION  OF  THE  DIPLOliATIC  BOSSION 

492.  The  diplomatic  mission  ceases: 

a.  When  the  agent  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  which  has 

terminated; 

b.  When  recalled  by  his  government,  the  government  to  which 

he  is  accredited  being  notified  of  the  recall; 

c.  When  the  territorial  sovereign  has  sent  him  his  passport, 

fixing  a  time  limit  to  leave  the  territory  of  the  state; 

d.  When  he  has  sent  in  his  resignation  and  its  acceptance  has 

been  noted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  accredited 
as  well  as  accepted  by  his  own; 

e.  When  war  is  declared  between  the  two  states. 

493.  In  whatever  maimer  the  diplomatic  mission  may  cease, 
not  excluding  the  case  of  a  declaration  of  war,  it  is  always  necessary 
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to  grant  the  minister  a  easonable  time  limit  for  returning  to  his 
country  and  to  assure  him  of  his  privil^e  of  personal  inviolability 
and  security  until  he  crosses  the  frontier. 

USURPATION  OP  DIPLOBiATIC  FUNCTIONS 

494.  Whoever  assumes  the  character  of  representative  of  a 
state  and  exercises  the  functions  of  a  diplomatic  agent  without 
being  legally  authorized  thereunto,  should  be  held  guilty  of  vio- 
lating international  law  and  may  be  punished  accordingly,  not  only 
in  his  own  country,  but  also  in  the  country  in  which  he  has  usurped 
diplomatic  functions. 


TITLE  XV 
CONSULS 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CONSULS 

496.  Consuls  have  not  in  general  the  characteristics  of  diplo- 
matic agents.  Nevertheless,  they  must  be  regarded  as  public 
officers  of  the  government  which  has  appointed  them;  all  of  their 
acts  must  be  considered  as  of  a  public  character.  In  the  exercise 
of  their  duties  they  may  claim  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  are  granted  them  according  to  international  law. 

496.  Consuls  may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the 
state  in  its  political  relations  with  the  state  to  which  they  are  sent 
only  in  cases  where  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  duties  has  been 
assigned  to  them  with  the  formalities  indicated  for  diplomatic 
agents.  In  that  event,  they  are  subject  to  the  rules  which  govern 
diplomatic  agents,  by  reason  of  the  duties  they  exercise  and  within 
the  limits  of  their  appointment. 

We  believe  that  the  substantial  distiaction  between  diplomatic  agents  and 
consuls  must  be  maintained  and  that  the  fonner  only  should  be  given  the 
power  to  represent  the  state.  This  cannot,  however,  prevent  a  government 
from  assigning  to  its  consul  duties  of  a  political  nature,  by  instructing  him  to 
represent  the  state.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  such  case,  it  is  indii^nsable 
that  the  special  political  powers  assigned  to  the  consul  be  determined  and  speci- 
fied in  the  credentials  which  he  must  present  to  the  foreign  government. 

There  are  numerous  instances  of  diplomatic  duties  assigned  to  consuls 
general.  Such  duties  are  especially  assigned  by  states  of  secondary  impor- 
tance, for  example,  by  certain  republics  of  South  America,  and  by  states  which 
do  not  have  full  sovereignty,  as  Egjrpt. 

497.  Consuls  sensu  atricto  are  officials  sent  by  a  state  to  a  city 
of  another  state  there  to  exercise  their  public  functions,  consiUes 
miasi.    They  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  business. 

The  name  of  consul  is  also  given  to  officials  who,  while  not 
citizens  of  the  state  sending  them  but  of  the  state  to  which  they  are 
accredited,  have  instructions  to  exercise  consular  duties  in  another 
country.    They  are  called  cansulea  eledi  and  constitute  a  class 

M9 
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inferior  to  the  first,  that  of  cansidea  missi.    They  may  engage  in 
business. 

The  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  assigned  to 
consuls  under  international  law  must,  in  principle,  be  con^dered  as 
extended  to  consules  missi. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONSULATES 

498.  Consulates  can  be  established  only  by  virtue  of  a  previous 
agreement  of  the  two  governments,  either  a  consular  or  any  other 
convention  or  agreement. 

It  is,  however,  considered  contrary  to  good  international  relations 
arbitrarily  to  refuse  the  authorization  for  the  establishment  of  a 
consulate  at  places  where  the  commerce  between  the  citizens  of 
the  two  states  has  assumed  considerable  proportions. 

499.  When,  in  the  convention  between  two  states,  the  cities 
where  consulates  are  to  be  established  have  been  decided  upon,  the 
express  consent  of  the  two  governments  must  be  considered  es- 
sential to  the  creation  of  a  consulate  at  a  place  not  indicated  in  the 
convention. 

In  principle,  establishing  consulates  must  be  considered  as  within  the  sphere 
of  the  reciprocal  freedom  of  states.  But  since,  in  places  where  commercial 
relations  assume,  in  fact,  a  great  development,  the  reciprocal  interest  of  states 
that  desire  to  continue  good  relations  requires  that  the  institutions  capable 
of  contributing  to  the  development  of  commerce  and  the  protection  of  public 
and  private  interests  be  promoted,  the  arbitrary  refusal  of  the  creation  of 
consulates  may  with  reason  be  considered  as  an  unfriendly  act  so  far  as  the 
maintenance  of  good  relations  between  the  two  states  is  concerned.  Such 
unjustified  refusal  might  even  be  considered  offensive  by  the  state  which  de- 
sires to  establish  the  consulate  and  has  made  a  formal  request  to  that  effect. 

600.  When  the  two  contracting  states  have  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  reciprocal  right  to  establish  a  consulate  or  vice-consulate 
in  the  cities,  ports  or  places  of  their  respective  territories  without 
indicating  the  location  of  such  consulate,  the  right  of  one  of  the 
parties  to  prohibit  the  other  from  establishing  a  consulate  in  a 
certain  place  is  always  reserved. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  principle  of  independence  and  of  the  respect  of  the 
rights  of  territorial  sovereignty.  The  general  privilege  to  establish  consulates 
in  the  respective  territories  does  not  imply  the  right  to  establish  them  against 
the  will  of  the  territorial  state  in  any  place  within  its  jurisdiction.  It  can  only 
be  admitted  that  when  a  port  is  open  to  trade  and  consulates  of  different  states 
are  established  there,  the  territoriiEd  sovereign  cannot  limit  the  right  of  the  for- 
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eign  sovereign  under  the  general  agreement  by  forbidding  him  to  establish  a 
consulate  in  that  port.  Indeed,  a  restriction  that  would  not  ap^ly  to  other 
states  would  not  be  justifiable. 


POWSRS  AND  DUnBS  OP  CONSULS 

601.  The  powers  of  consuls,  in  so  far  as  they  constitute  their 
right  as  public  officers  to  exercise  duties  as  such,  find  their  basis  in 
the  law  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong.  Every  power,  therefore, 
implies  the  right  of  the  consul  as  a  public  officer  under  the  law  of 
the  state  which  has  appointed  him. 

His  duties  denote  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  consul,  under 
the  rules  established  between  the  two  states  by  a  consular  conven- 
tion or  treaty  of  commerce. 

602.  Aside  from  special  rules  established  by  common  agreement 
between  the  two  states,  it  must  be  admitted  in  principle  that 
consuls  have  the  right  to  protect  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
citizens,  to  lend  assistance  to  their  countrymen,  and  to  see  that 
the  rules  contained  in  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  and  in 
the  agreements  concluded  between  the  two  states  are  applied  to 
their  countrymen. 

Moreover,  they  may  exercise  administrative  functions  with 
respect  to  their  fellow-citizens,  e.  g.,  those  of  public  r^stration 
officers  and  all  other  duties  assigned  to  them  with  respect  to  the 
said  citizens  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  their  country.  The 
acts  thus  performed  by  consuls  have  in  the  country  which  appointed 
them  such  legal  value  as  the  law  of  their  state  provides. 

503.  A  consul  cannot  exercise  any  functions  producing  full 
legal  effects  in  the  country  where  he  resides,  except  when  the 
exercise  of  his  powers  under  his  national  law  may  be  considered  as 
admitted  by  virtue  of  the  conventions  concluded  between  the 
two  states. 

To  determine  the  powers  of  the  consul  of  a  state,  we  should  first  refer  to 
his  national  law,  to  see  whether  or  not  he  is  competent  to  perform  a  specified 
act.  His  competence  must  be  founded  upon  the  law  of  his  country  as  amplified 
by  regulations.  Thus,  for  instance,  Itsdian  consuls,  under  article  171  of  the 
consular  law  may  not  only  execute  judicial  commissions  which  are  sent  to  them 
by  the  courts  of  Italy,  but  are  also  authorized  to  execute  those  sent  them  by 
foreign  courts.  Consequently,  they  have  the  power  to  undertake  searches, 
make  valuations,  hear  witnesses  and  receive  depositions  of  Italian  citizens 
established  in  or  passing  through  their  consular  district.  When,  on  the  other 
band,  the  question  is  to  determine  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  with  vekition  to 
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the  country  of  his  residence,  it  is  indispensable  to  refer  to  the  convention  con- 
cluded between  the  two  states.  No  function  directly  or  indirectly  implying  a 
jurisdictional  or  imperative  power  can  be  exercised  except  under  the  consular 
convention.  This,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the  right  to  affix 
seals  and  to  institute  guardianship,  etc. 

804.  The  powers  of  consuls  must  be  considered  as  limited,  not 
only  when  the  limitations  proceed  expressly  from  the  convention, 
but  also  when  the  exercise  of  such  powers  is  inconsistent  with  the 
respect  due  to  territorial  law. 

Even  when,  in  the  convention,  the  exercise  of  a  power  belonging  to  the 
respective  consuls  is  not  expressly  reserved,  the  limitation  may,  nevertheless, 
arise  from  territorial  law. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  territorial  law  stipulates  that  in  all 
its  dvil  effects,  a  marriage  is  valid  only  when  celebrated  before  the  territorial 
civil  officer,  and  that  the  said  law  thus  excludes  the  civil  effects  of  a  marriage 
celebrated  by  a  consul,  even  though  the  intended  husband  and  wife  be  fellow- 
citizens  of  the  consul.  In  that  case,  the  character  of  a  civil  officer  conferred 
on  the  consul  with  respect  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  the  law  of  his  country  must 
be  considered  as  limited,  from  the  view-point  of  the  territorial  effect  of  acts 
imder  territorial  law,  from  which  it  is  not  permitted  to  derogate. 


WHEN  IS  THE  CHABACTER  OF  CONSUL  ESTABLISHED 

605.  A  consul  can  only  exercise  his  functions  in  the  country 
where  the  consulate  is  established  from  the  time  the  government 
of  that  country  has  officially  recognized  him. 

606.  The  official  recognition  of  the  public  character  of  a  consul 
must  be  considered  as  effected  through  the  observance  of  terri- 
torial laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  official  acceptance  of 
foreign  consuls. 

Official  relations  between  the  local  authorities  and  the  consul  are  usually 
established  as  a  result  of  the  official  communication  made  by  the  government 
which  sends  the  consul  and  of  his  official  acceptance  as  such  by  the  territorial 
authorities,  in  conformity  with  local  laws  and  regulations. 

Under  the  laws  of  certain  countries,  a  foreign  consul  is  accepted  through 
the  official  note  which  recognizes  him  as  such  and  which  is  called  exeqtiottar. 
This  is  the  case  in  France,  Italy,  Spain  and  the  United  States.  In  other  coun- 
tries, the  official  letter  of  acceptance  is  called  placet.  In  still  other  states,  like 
Russia  and  Germany,  the  consul  is  simply  advised  that  his  appointment  has 
received  the  exequatur.  In  Austria,  an  official  vis6  is  affixed  to  the  official  letter 
of  communication. 

507.  The  exequatur  can  be  withdrawn  not  only  in  cases  deter- 
mined by  the  convention,  but  also  because  of  reasons  personal  to 
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the  consul.    In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  government  which 
sent  him  has  the  right  to  demand  and  obtain  explanations. 

PROTECTION   OF   CITIZENS 

508.  Consuls  must  always  be  considered  as  authorized  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  absent  or  incompetent  citizens  of  the  state 
which  sent  them;  they  may  do  whatever  may  be  required  by  cir- 
cumstances to  safeguard  and  protect  the  rights  and  interests  of 
these  citizens,  observing,  however,  the  provisions  both  of  the 
territorial  law  and  of  the  consular  convention. 

609.  Even  when  not  authorized  by  a  convention  to  a,&x  seals 
in  case  of  the  death  of  a  citizen,  consuls  may  nevertheless  officially 
request  the  local  authorities  to  provide  for  the  protection  and 
conservation  of  decedents'  estates  and  rights  of  inheritance;  they 
may  be  present  or  assist  in  all  the  proceedings  of  affixing  and  remov- 
ing seals,  drawing  up  the  inventory  and  reports  of  the  proceedings, 
and  the  prompt  sale  of  perishable  property  of  the  estate.  They 
may,  for  these  purposes,  request  the  local  authorities  to  advise  them 
of  the  date  on  which  the  various  acts  in  the  proceedings  will  be 
undertaken,  and  request  that  they  be  expedited.  They  may, 
moreover,  require  that  the  effects  and  securities  inventoried  be 
duly  preserved,  and  supervise  their  preservation.  They  may 
demand  that  the  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  securities  and 
property  be  deposited  in  public  banks  so  as  to  earn  interest, 
and  they  may  prosecute  the  claims  of  deceased  persons.  In  a  word, 
they  may  do  in  the  foreign  country  everything  the  interested 
parties  are  authorized  to  do  under  the  law,  provided  they  give 
their  assent  or  are  otherwise  legally  represented.  When  the  in- 
terested nationals  are  present  or  legally  represented,  they  may 
assist  them  to  obtain  the  proper  application  of  the  law  and  of 
all  the  proceedings  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 

610.  Consuls  cannot,  unless  authorized  by  the  consular  con- 
vention, institute  a  guardianship  or  trusteeship  in  conformity  with 
the  law  of  their  country;  but  they  may  always,  in  the  interest  of 
heirs,  see  to  it  that  the  guardianship  is  duly  instituted  and  operates 
properly,  referring  the  case  if  need  be  to  the  competent  local 
authorities  and  assisting  the  interested  parties  before  the  courts. 

611.  The  right  of  consuls  to  assist  their  nationals  in  all  matters 
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not  regulated  by  the  consular  convention,  considering  that  it  is 
based  on  the  comiUis  gentium,  cannot  limit  the  power  of  the  ter- 
ritorial authorities  to  apply  the  law  of  their  country.  Nevertheless, 
they  must  show  the  greatest  courtesy  to  the  consul  who  has  asked 
assistance  for  his  fellow-citizens. 

DX7TIES  WITH  BEQABD  TO  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

612.  Consuls  have  the  right  to  protect  the  merchant  vessels 
of  their  country  and  to  exercise  over  them  a  police  jurisdiction 
consistent  with  proper  respect  for  the  local  laws  and  the  port 
regulations.  To  that  end,  they  may  receive  the  declarations  of 
the  captain,  members  of  the  crew  and  passengers  with  regard  to 
events  having  occurred  on  board  during  the  voyage,  examine  the 
ship's  papers  and  exercise  on  board  the  ship  all  the  powers  con- 
ferred on  them  by  their  national  law.  They  may,  furthermore, 
require  compliance  with  the  local  laws  and  regulations  relating  to 
the  police  of  the  port,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  and  the 
safe  storage  of  merchandise. 

613.  Consuls  may,  without  opposition  from  the  local  authorities, 
observe  the  provisions  of  their  national  law  for  settling  minor 
difficulties  which  have  occurred  on  board  a  national  merchant 
vessel,  provided  their  consequences  do  not  extend  beyond  the  ship. 
They  may  also  settle  disagreements  between  the  captain  and  the 
crew  by  applying  their  national  law  and  render  assistance  in  all 
cases  to  the  master  of  the  ship  when  the  local  authorities  are  per- 
mitted by  the  local  laws  and  regulations  to  interfere  on  board. 

614*  Consuls  must  be  regarded  as  authorized  to  look  after  the 
property  belonging  to  sailors  of  their  country  who  may  have  died 
on  board  during  the  voyage  or  at  the  port  of  arrival.  They  may, 
therefore,  proceed  to  inventory  the  effects  and  undertake  other 
steps,  except  those  requiring  acts  of  sovereignty,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  property  of  a  decedent's  estate,  for  which  their  right 
to  apply  to  the  proper  territorial  authorities  must  be  recognized. 

616.  Consuls  may,  in  the  interest  of  their  fellow-citizens,  require 
the  observance  of  the  local  laws,  statutes  and  regulations  relating 
to  the  police  of  ports,  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels  and  the 
safe  storage  of  goods. 

It  devolves  upon  them,  however,  to  carry  out  their  duties  of 
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asBistance  with  moderation  and  discretion,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  local  authorities  must  not,  on  the  pretext  of  irregularity,  reject 
or  obstruct  the  intervention  of  a  consul  called  upon  to  protect 
the  merchant  marine  of  his  country;  on  the  contrary,  they  should 
observe  toward  him  all  proper  courtesy. 

616.  Consuls  cannot  exercise  coercive  power  over  members  of 
the  crew  of  national  merchant  ships,  who  have  deserted  and  are 
in  port  simultaneously  with  the  ship.  They  may,  however,  request 
the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities  in  returning  on  board  men 
who  in  fact  belong  to  the  crew  and  are  needed  to  man  the  ship. 
Yet  these  individuals  can  only  be  arrested  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  the  appropriate  consular  convention.  * 

DUTIES  OF  CONSULS  IN  UNCIVIUZBD  COUNTRIES 

517.  The  duties  of  consuls  in  uncivilized  countries  must,  in 
general,  be  considered  as  more  extensive  than  in  civilized  countries; 
they  must,  in  principle,  be  governed  by  special  treaties  or  by 
capitulations. 

618.  Consuls  must  be  considered  as  having,  in  the  countries 
where  capitulations  are  in  force,  a  right  of  jurisdiction  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  as  well  as  the  powers  assigned  to  them  by 
the  law  of  their  country  fpr  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
execution  of  judgments  rendered  by  them. 

As  regards  the  exercise  of  consular  jurisdiction  in  countries  where  capitula- 
tions are  in  force,  compare  rules  357  et  seq. 

See  also,  Contuzzi,  La  iatUwsione  dei  consoUUi  ed  il  diriUo  irUenuusumale 
ewropeo  nella  sua  appHcabilitd  in  OrierUe,  Naples,  1885, — F^raud-Oiraud, 
De  lajwridiction  frantaise  dans  les  Echelles  du  Levant^  Paris,  1866. — Lawrence, 
Studea  star  la  juridiclion  consulaire  en  pays  chrUiena  et  en  pays  rum  chritienSf 
Leipzig,  1880. 

619.  In  principle,  consuls  enjoy,  in  uncivilized  countries,  the 
immunities,  freedom  and  privileges  indispensable  to  the  exercise 
of  the  powers  vested  in  them.  The  privilege  of  exterritoriality 
must  be  considered  as  granted  to  them,  and  must  also  be  recog- 
nized on  the  part  of  persons  attached  to  the  consulate,  such  as  the 

*  [By  sections  16  and  17  of  the  United  States  Seaman's  Act  (Act  of  March  4, 
1915  38  Stat.  L.  1184)  arrest  for  desertion  and  the  assistance  of  the  local 
authorities  in  effecting  such  arrest  were  abolished,  and  directions  given  to  the 
President  to  give  notice  to  foreign  governments  of  the  termination  of  any 
treaties  inconsistent  with  the  above  provisions  of  the  Act — ^TransL] 
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vice-consul,  interpreters,  dragonaen,  and  other  clerks  of  the  con- 
sulate placed  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  consul. 

620.  The  privil^e  of  exterritoriality  must  also  extend  to  the 
house  where  the  consulate  is  established.  The  local  authorities 
cannot  take  any  jurisdiction  over  this' house;  they  are  bound  to 
protect  it  in  case  of  public  disturbance,  as  well  as  the  consul  and 
persons  attached  to  the  consulate.  If  he  requests  it,  they  must 
give  the  consul  a  safe-conduct,  and  assure  him  sufficient  protec- 
tion to  insure  the  inviolability  of  his  person  and  residence. 

The  exceptional  position  of  consuls  in  non-Christian  countries  and  in  Mus- 
sulmen  and  imdvilized  countries  makes  it  indispensable  that  they  be  vested 
with  more  extensive  rights  and  privileges  than  those  enjoyed  by  ordinary 
consuls. 

The  enumeration  of  these  rights  and  privileges  is  found  in  capitulations  and 
in  the  various  treaties  concluded  by  each  state.  In  principle,  however,  it  must 
be  admitted  that,  since  in  non-Christian  countries  the  consul  lawfully  ad- 
ministers civU  and  criminal  justice  and  is  one  of  the  judicial  authorities  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs,  he  must  be  considered  as  invested  with  all  the 
rights,  prerogatives  and  privileges  which  are  deemed  indispensable  for  main- 
taining the  independence  of  the  foreign  state  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  in 
the  administration  of  justice. 

PREROGATIVES  OF  CONSULS  UNDER 

621.  The  rights  and  prerogatives  of  consuls  under  "common" 
law  must  be  accorded  in  principle  only  to  consular  envoys  (con-- 
aules  missi),  that  is,  to  those  who  are  citizens  of  the  state  which 
has  appointed  them  expressly  to  exercise  consular  functions,  with 
a  prohibition  against  carrying  on  commerce  or  business. 

622.  Consular  envoys,  whether  consuls  general  or  vice-consuls, 
whenever  they  are  accepted  and  recognized  as  such  under  the  rules 
and  formalities  in  use  in  the  country  where  they  are  to  exercise 
their  functions,  are  not  personally  responsible  for  acts  they  per- 
form as  official  representatives  of  their  government,  within  the 
scope  of  their  authority  under  official  instructions  and  of  their 
character  as  public  officers. 

As  regards  acts  performed  in  their  official  capacity  and  within 
the  scope  of  their  authority,  they  engage  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  which  has  appointed  them. 

Compare,  with  regard  to  the  submission  of  consuls  to  the  local  jurisdiction, 
rules  347-350,  and  as  regards  the  civil  or  international  responsibility  of  the 
foreign  state,  rules  595  et  seq.,  603  et  seq. 
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623.  Consuls  must  be  fully  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions;  they  cannot  be  arrested  or  detained  except  for  offenses 
mvolvmg  severe  punishment.  They  cannot  be  compelled  to 
appear  as  witnesses  before  the  local  courts,  nor  to  appear  per- 
sonally for  examination  in  a  criminal  case;  but  their  depositions 
must  be  taken  in  writing,  or  verbally  at  their  residence. 

624.  In  every  instance,  the  local  authorities  must  proceed  with 
a  foreign  consul  with  all  the  respect  due  him  by  virtue  of  his  public 
character.  When  it  is  necessary  to  prosecute  him  for  serious 
offenses,  they  must  advise  the  government  of  his  country  and,  if 
possible,  delay  the  proceedings  until  it  has  taken  appropriate 
measures,  either  by  revoking  his  instructions  or  otherwise. 

The  purpose  of  these  rules  is  to  protect  the  exercise  of  consular  fuoctioDs,  and 
to  prevent  the  possible  injury  which  might  arise  if  consuls  were  prevented  or 
retarded  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  In  most  consular  conventions,  it  is 
recognized,  in  principle,  that  consular  envoys  cannot  be  arrested  except  in  case 
of  offenses  considered  as  crimes  and  punished  as  such  by  the  courts  of  the  state 
where  they  reside.  See  the  consular  convention  between  Italy  and  the  United 
States  of  February  8,  1868,  arts.  3  and  4;  with  Austria-Hungary,  of  May  15, 
1874,  arts.  4  and  5;  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium,  of  December  5, 
1868;  between  Italy  and  France,  of  July  26, 1862,  arts.  2  and  3. 

626.  In  all  cases  where  the  consul  must  appear  in  person  before 
the  local  courts,  he  cannot  refuse,  but  the  local  authorities  must 
invite  him  to  appear  with  all  possible  respect  for  his  position  and 
the  official  duties  committed  to  his  charge. 

626.  Consuls  have  the  right  to  be  exempted  from  municipal  or 
state  burdens  or  charges  imposed  on  citizens. and  resident  for- 
eigners. They  are  not  subject,  therefore,  to  military  billetting, 
to  service  in  the  militia,  or  to  any  public  service  of  a  municipal 
character.  They  are  also  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  pay 
military  taxes  and  direct  personal  or  sumptuary  taxes  imposed  by 
the  state,  province  or  town,  unless  they  own  real  property  or  en- 
gage in  business. 

627.  Consuls  may  place  on  the  outer  door  of  their  offices  or 
residence,  the  arms  of  their  state  with  the  inscription,  consulate. 

They  may  also  hoist  their  national  flag  on  their  residence  or 
offices,  when  they  do  not  reside  in  the  capital  of  the  country  where 
the  legation  of  their  country  is  located. 

For  the  inviolability  of  consular  officers,  see  rules  378-381. 
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CONSULAR  AGENTS 

628.  Consular  agents,  whether  they  are  citizens  of  the  state 
which  appointed  them,  or  of  the  state  where  they  exercise  their 
functions,  do  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  consuls  of  the  first  class. 

Nevertheless,  for  acts  performed  in  the  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions, by  virtue  of  their  commission  and  within  the  scope  of  their 
special  authority,  they  are  not  personally  responsible. 

629.  Consular  agents  may  place  on  the  outer  door  of  their  resi- 
dence or  offices,  the  arms  of  the  foreign  state  for  which  they  act, 
with  the  inscription,  consular  agency. 

Under  the  Italian  law,  the  personnel  of  consulates  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  who  cannot  engage  in  business  and  must  be  Italian  citizens,  and  those 
who  may  engage  in  business  and  may  be  foreigners.  The  latter  are  called  vice- 
consuls  or  consular  agents. 


TITLE  XVI 
OF  THE  PROTECTION  OF  CITIZENS  ABROAD 

PROTECTION   AS  A  RIGHT  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

630.  Every  state  has  the  right  to  protect  and  defend  its  citizens 
residing  abroad  by  all  the  means  considered  lawful  in  international 
law.  It  must  oppose  all  arbitrary  acts  committed  against  them, 
and  in  case  of  an  infringement  upon  their  rights,  must  support 
them  in  legal  actions  brought  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  unjust  in- 
jury, and  demand,  according  to  circumstances,  appropriate  guar- 
anties to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  acts. 

631.  The  right  of  protection  of  citizens  abroad  must  be  exer- 
cised particularly  by  the  sovereign  of  the  state  and  by  the  diplo- 
matic agents  vested  with  its  legal  representation.  It  may  also  be 
exercised  by  consuls  in  the  countries  where  they  are  established 
and  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  consular  convention,  which 
determines  the  attributes  of  consuls  in  the  respective  countries. 

The  purpose  of  the  foregoing  rules  is  to  lay  down  the  principle  of  the  legal 
protection  of  the  rights  of  man  in  the  international  society.  Even  in  the  sup- 
position that  these  rights  would  not  be  recognized  by  treaties,  they  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  always  under  the  protection  of  the  sovereign  of  the  state  of 
which  the  individual  is  a  citizen.  Such  sovereign  has  not  only  the  right,  but 
the  duty,  to  protect  citizens  resident  abroad  and  to  demand  for  them  the  appli- 
cation of  the  laws  which  must  insure  the  protection  of  the  human  person  and 
his  rights.  Usually,  the  reciprocal  obligation  to  respect  the  rights  of  humanity 
— established  infra  in  title  XXII — is  recognized,  by  way  of  reciprocity,  in 
treaties.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  such  obligation  does  not 
exist  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  and  that  the  national  state  of  the  alien  may 
not  come  to  his  defense  when  his  personal  rights  are  infringed. 

PROTECTION  AS  A  RIGHT  OF  THE  CITIZEN 

632.  The  right  of  citizens  to  claim  the  diplomatic  protection  of 
the  country  to  which  they  belong,  must  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing for  its  basis  the  relation  resulting  from  citizenship.  Conse- 
quently, the  proof  of  citizenship  must  be  considered  a  prerequisite 
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for  the  legitimate  exercise  of  diplomatic  action  and  of  the  right 
and  duty  of  protection  incumbent  on  the  sovereign  towards  the 
citizen. 

633.  Any  question  concerning  the  citizenship  of  the  individual 
who  claims  the  protection  of  the  state,  must  be  decided  according 
to  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  said  individual  claims  to  belong. 

The  diplomatic  action  of  the  government  of  each  state  can  be 
recognized  as  legitimate  only  when  such  individual  has  not,  under 
the  law  of  his  native  countiy,  lost  the  citizenship  of  that  country. 

634.  When  the  citizenship  of  the  individual  who  seeks  protec- 
tion is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  especially  when  he  has  left  his  native 
country  without  any  intention  of  returning,  the  result  being  that 
he  has  in  fact  broken  the  ties  which  bound  him  to  his  country,  it 
must  be  considered  as  contrary  to  political  expediency  and  equity 
(even  though  not  opposed  to  strict  right)  to  set  in  motion  the 
state's  diplomatic  machinery  for  the  advantage  of  a  person  who, 
having  renounced  his  native  country,  seeks  afterwards  to  avail 
himself  of  its  political  forces  to  defend  his  interests. 

It  cannot  be  eonsidered  wise  policy  to  place  the  state's  diplomacy  at  the 
service  of  individuals  who  unquestionably  cannot  be  r^arded  as  citizens  of  the 
state  whose  protection  they  request. 

WHEN   PROTECTION   MAY   BE  LEGITIMATE 

636.  The  protection  of  citizens  must  be  considered  legitimate 
whenever,  according  to  the  principles  of  "common"  law,  the  in- 
ternational responsibility  of  the  state  against  which  diplomatic 
action  is  being  exercised  must  be  considered  as  well-founded. 

636.  International  responsibility  may,  in  principle,  arise  from 
unlawful  acts  of  the  government  or  of  public  officers,  which  acts 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  person  or  property  of  citizens 
of  the  state  which  exercises  the  diplomatic  action. 

This  rule  may  be  applied  to  damages  caused  to  foreigners  during  revolutions 
and  civil  wars,  which  frequently  disturb  the  American  republics,  and  during 
which  the  rules  of  international  law  are  not  always  observed. 

637.  The  international  responsibility  which  may  justify  diplo- 
matic action  may  also  arise  from  contractual  engagements  under- 
taken by  the  state  with  private  individuals,  when,  under  the 
circumstances,  the  non-performance  of  the  contract  can  be  consid- 
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ered  a  result  of  bad  faith  of  the  government,  which  has  misused 
its  power  to  violate  the  legitimate  rights  of  private  individuals, 
refuses  them  the  legal  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled  and 
commits  to  their  detriment  a  veritable  denial  of  justice. 

638.  Althougb  in  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  state  which 
exercises  the  diplomatic  action  and  the  state  against  which  the 
action  is  directed,  there  may  have  been  an  express  stipulation  of 
a  reciprocal  obligation  to  refrain  from  any  interference  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  administration  of  justice,  such  an  engagement 
cannot  limit  diplomatic  action  in  case  of  denial  of  justice,  as  that 
fact  must  be  considered  a  manifest  violation  of  the  principles  of 
international  law. 

These  rules  may  be  applied  in  case  of  the  protection  of  citizens,  creditors  of  a 
foreign  state.  While  in  principle  the  claims  of  those  creditors  cannot  justify 
diplomatic  action,  when  they  have  at  their  disposal  means  of  judicial  recourse 
to  protect  their  rights  and  interests,  yet  when  the  government  of  the  debtor 
state  acts  in  bad  faith  to  obstruct  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  and  thus 
infringes  directly  upon  the  intangible  rights  of  the  individual,  diplomatic  pro- 
tection may  then  be  considered  legitimate. 

INDIVIDUALS  MAT  NOT  LIMIT  THE  RIGHT  OF  THE  STATB 

S39.  When  individuals,  in  contracts  concluded  with  a  foreign 
government,  have  expressly  renounced  the  right  of  protection  on 
the  part  of  their  own  government  such  stipulation  cannot  have 
legal  force  to  prevent  the  diplomatic  action  of  their  national 
government,  when  lawfully  exercised. 

Protection  must  not  be  considered  as  an  enforcible  right  of  a  private  individ- 
ual, but  as  a  public  right  and  duty  of  the  state  in  its  relations  with  foreign 
states.  It  must  be  admitted  that  protection  has  as  its  basis  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  sovereign  of  the  state  and  the  collectivity,  to  which  belong 
the  citizens  in  whose  fa^or  diplomatic  action  is  exercised.  The  sovereign,  as  the 
supreme  organ  of  right,  must  legally  protect  the  rights  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  collectivity,  in  so  far  as  those  rights  are  exercised  within  the  do- 
main of  international  relations. 

RATIONAL  LIMIT  OP  PROTECTION 

640.  It  is  incumbent  upon  prudent  and  enlightened  governments 
carefuUy  to  examine  and  weigh  all  the  circumstances  in  order  to 
determine  whether  diplomatic  action  should  be  exercised. 

Even  admitting  the  widest  discretion  and  freedom  of  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  government  in  its  decision  as  to  the  grant  or  refusal  of  diplomatic  pro- 
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tection  on  behalf  of  citizens  who  allege  injury  by  foreign  governments,  we  are 
of  the  opinion  that  interfering  in  the  financial  or  judicial  administration  of  a 
foreign  state  must  always  be  considered  as  a  grave  and  delicate  matter.  It 
often  happens  that  contractors  and  speculators  take  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  American  republics  are  placed  (especially  during  their 
internal  strifes)  to  use  their  money  in  more  or  less  successful  operations,  and 
then  invoke  the  diplomatic  protection  of  their  government  in  order  to  realize 
the  exaggerated  profits  they  wished  to  obtain.  Without  entering  into  details, 
we  shall  merely  say  that  the  main  question  which  any  prudent  government 
must  seriously  examine  is  whether  the  claims  are  or  are  not  justified,  taking 
into  account  the  good  or  bad  faith  of  the  government  against  which  they  are 
directed.  It  cannot  be  admitted  in  principle  that  those  who  risk  their  money 
by  entering  into  more  or  less  speculative  contracts  should  not  run  the  risks 
of  their  undertaking. 

611.  Governments  must  not  exaggerate  diplomatic  action  by 
diverting  it  from  its  true  purpose,  so  as  to  make  of  a  question  of 
private  law  a  matter  of  international  interest,  unless,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  dignity  of  the  state  is  involved. 

It  must  alwa3rs  be  considered  contrary  to  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  to  make 
the  case  of  a  private  individual  the  case  of  the  government.  Compare:  Philli- 
more,  pt.  V,  chap.  II,  v.  2;  and  Heffter,  Droit  irUemational,  §  58. 

612.  Protection  designed  to  secure  for  citizens  residing  abroad 
a  privileged  position  must  be  considered  unlawful  and  unjusti- 
fiable: 

a.  When  it  is  exercised  with  a  view  to  substitute  diplomatic 

action  for  the  action  of  the  territorial  sovereign; 

b.  When  it  is  so  exaggerated  as  to  be  equivalent  to  a  pressure 

by  a  powerful  state  upon  a  weak  state  to  procure  for  its  citi- 
zens unjustified  advantages  or  exemption  from  obligations 
arising  under  territorial  law. 

These  rules  tend  to  exclude  undue  protection  on  the  part  of  powerful  gov- 
ernments, which  have  sometimes  demanded  from  weaker  governments  that 
their  citizens,  established  in  foreign  countries  to  engage  in  business,  should  not 
be  subject  to  local  laws,  or  should  obtain  through  administrative  channels  the 
protection  of  their  rights,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  judicial  means  by 
which  such  protection  might  have  been  obtained. 

Among  the  different  cases  of  undue  protection,  see  the  case  of  MacDonald 
mentioned  by  Calvo,  Droit  intematianal,  4th  ed.,  §  1279.  Compare:  Fiore, 
Diritto  intemcunanale  puJMxcOy  4th  ed.,  v.  I,  pp.  412  ei  seg. 


PROTECTION  OP  NATURALIZED  PERSONS 

643.  The  right  of  protection  appertaining  to  the  sovereignty  of 
each  state  may  be  exercised  even  with  respect  to  naturalized  per- 
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Bons,  provided  that  they  are  not  protected  against  the  slate  of 
which  they  were  citizens  originally^  for  the  purpose  of  exempting 
them  from  the  performance  of  duties  and  obligations  which  subsist 
notwithstanding  the  change  of  nationality. 

This  rule  tends  to  exclude  the  protection  of  a  naturalized  person  against  his 
native  country,  in  cases  where  he  is  called  to  perform  certain  duties  which  he 
has  failed  to  fulfill  before  emigrating,  for  instance,  that  of  military  service. 
Ifk  the  case  of  Meyer,  a  Prussian  citizen  naturalized  in  the  United  States  who, 
having  returned  to  Prussia  was  compelled  to  perform  his  military  service,  the 
just  principles  governing  the  situation  may  be  found  in  the  note  of  Baron 
Manteuffel  to  Mr.  Fay,  United  States  Minister,  dated  October  2, 1852: 

"When  any  individual  obtains  naturalization  in  a  foreign  country,  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  native  country  can  never  acknowledge  that  this  fact,  of  itself, 
releases  him  from  the  obligations  which  were  imposed  upon  him  in  his  for- 
mer country  before  his  naturalization.  I  will  add,  that  in  cases  like  this,  in 
which  the  said  Meyer  finds  himself,  it  is  much  less  a  question  of  retaking  any 
individual  to  enroll  him  in  the  army,  than  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  the 
law,  and  to  insure  its  execution.  And  if  the  government  of  hiis  Majesty  pro- 
poses to  execute  the  law  against  a  Prussian  subject  on  Prussian  territory,  I 
desire  to  persuade  myself  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  too 
much  respect  for  its  own  dignity  to  be  willing  to  oppose  itself  thereto."  (36th 
Congress,  Ist  session,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  38, 1860.) 

644.  The  right  of  protection  may  be  exercised  by  a  state  with 
respect  to  individuals  who,  though  not  its  citizens,  happen  to  be 
its  proUgis. 

Among  these  we  may  consider  not  all  the  persons  who  ask  and 
obtain  the  protection  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  a  given  state,  but 
those  who,  by  virtue  of  treaties  concluded  with  Oriental  states  and 
uncivilized  states,  may  lawfully  claim  the  condition  of  proUgis, 
and  who  in  fact  must  be  considered  as  assimilated  to  the  citizens 
of  the  protecting  state. 

This  rule  applies  to  individuals  in  the  service  of  ambassadors  and  consuls  in 
Oriental  countries  and  in  uncivilized  states,  who,  under  the  treaties,  have  in 
fact  the  same  l^al  status  as  citizens,  as  long  as  they  exercise  their  functions 
as  employees.  Compare  the  treaty  of  July  3,  1880,  concluded  by  Italy  and 
other  states  with  Morocco  (Martens,  N.  R.  G.,  2d  s^rie,  v.  VI,  p.  624),  in  which 
the  condition  of  proUgSa  is  regulated.  See  also  Oppenheim,  IrUematianal  law, 
v.  I,  (295. 


TITLE  XVII 

INTERNATIONAL  DUTIES  OF  THE  STATE 

9 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

MS.  Each  state  is  bound  to  respect  the  international  rights  of 
the  other  members  of  the  international  society  and  to  exercise  all 
its  functions,  activities  and  rights  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
fringe upon  the  rights  of  others. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  formulate  the  general  principle  of  equilibrium 
and  of  legal  organisation,  which  can  be  maintained  only  on  condition  that  a 
state  does  not  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  others  and  that  each  one  renders 
to  others  their  due.  The  existence  in  ooqunon  of  persons  who  have  identical 
rights  cannot  be  conceived  without  presupposing  the  constant  observance  of 
a  certain  law  of  proportion  as  to  their  actions  and  forbearance  of  action.  Other- 
wise,  their  coexistence  would  be  impossible.  The  rights  of  states  set  forth  in 
the  foregoing  titles  have  as  a  necessary  complement  duties  which  each  is 
bound  to  observe. 

646.  Moreover,  it  is  incumbent  upon  states  and  on  the  govern- 
ments which  represent  them  to  recognize  the  authority  of  moral 
law  and  natural  justice  and  not  to  violate  their  precepts  either  in 
war  or  in  peace. 

Moral  law,  which  should  regulate  all  the  relations  of  reasonable  beings,  must 
apply  to  all  the  relations  arising  among  civilized  peoples  who  constitute  the 
international  society.  The  observance  of  the  principles  which  that  law  im- 
poses characterizes  civilization  and  gives  rise  to  all  the  duties  known  as  dMn 
of  humanily. 

617.  The  principal  international  duties  of  states  are: 

a.  The  duty  of  non-intervention; 

6.  The  duty  of  collective  intervention; 

0.  The  international  duty  of  mutual  assistance; 

d.  The  duty  of  international  responsibility; 

e.  The  duties  of  humanity. 

In  addition,  states  have  the  general  duty  of  performing  honestly 
and  in  good  faith  the  obligations  contracted  by  virtue  of  treaties, 
or  express  or  tacit  agreements,  or  which  arise  out  of  any  acts  they 
may  have  undertaken  in  international  society. 
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TITLE  XVIII 
DUTIES  OF  NON-INTERVENTION 

INTERYBNTION   MUST  BB  DEEMED  ABSOLUTELY   UNLAWFUL 

S48.  Each  state  is  bound  not  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  other 
states,  with  a  view  to  obstructing  or  preventing  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent exercise  of  their  rights  of  sovereignty  and  the  free  develop- 
ment of  all  the  functions  and  legitimate  activities  of  government. 

619.  Intervention  must  be  considered  absolutely  unlawful. 

Interference  in  internal  and  external  affairs  effected  by  moral 
force  constitutes  moral  intervention;  that  effected  by  armed  force 
constitutes  armed  intervention.  Both  must  be  deemed  absolutely 
unlawful  and  considered  as  a  violation  of  international  law. 

660.  It  must  be  deemed  as  absolutely  prohibited: 

a.  To  intervene  in  a  stru^le  between  a  sovereign  and  people 
who  desire  to  modify  the  political  constitution  of  the  state 
or  the  form  of  government; 

b.  To  hinder  the  free  development  of  the  constituted  govern- 
ment and  of  public  administration; 

c.  To  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  state  by 
hindering  in  any  way  whatever  the  right  of  each  state  to 
enact  its  laws  with  entire  independence;  nor  should  it 
violate  international  law,  either  by  restricting  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  judiciary,  or  by  seeking  to  influence  ap- 
pointments to  public  office  or  the  development  of  sovereign 
functions,  etc. 

d.  To  indulge  in  any  direct  or  indirect  attack  against  the  auton- 
<»ny  and  independence  of  the  state. 

The  duty  of  non-intervention,  in  any  question  ooneeming  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  state  and  the  free  exercise  of  any  sovereigii  function  and  power 
within  and  without  the  state,  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  real  and 
effective  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  state.  Every  right  is  correlative 
to  a  duty  and  it  is  clear  that  the  rights  of  sovereignty  which  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  foregoing  titles  imply  the  correlative  duty  of  respecting  law  and 
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refraining  from  any  interference  on  the  part  of  other  states.  This  duty  has 
been  more  generally  recognized  in  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  Since 
the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815,  wliich  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion of  Europe  the  maintenance  and  defense  of  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  reigning  dynasties  and  of  the  rights  accorded  to  each  of  them  under  that 
treaty,  armed  intervention  was  justified  by  the  pretended  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  organization  of  Europe  as  it  was  established  and  of  maintaining 
the  balance  of  power.  See  the  history  of  the  armed  interventions  to  arrest 
the  liberal  movement  in  Spain,  at  Naples,  in  Portugal  and  elsewhere,  in  Calvo, 
Droit  irUematumalt  v.  I,  §§  168  et  seq. 

661.  The  immediate  injury  and  the  detriment  to  national  inter- 
ests and  prospects,  which  may  indhrectly  result  from  a  revolution 
within  a  foreign  state  and  from  civil  war,  do  not  justify  armed 
intervention. 

There  is  a  tendency  at  the  present  time  to  give  to  international  society  the 
legal  organization  that  it  needs  and  to  establish  the  dominance  of  law  and 
justice.  It  may  happen  that  acts  occurring  within  a  state  may  be  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  a  foreign  state;  but  it  should  not  be  admitted  that  the  state 
which  claims  to  have  been  injured  thereby  may  become  in  fact  judge  and 
party  at  the  same  time  and  render  justice  to  itself  by  its  own  intervention. 
The  observance  of  the  procedure  provided  for  by  international  law  for  the 
protection  and  safeguarding  of  reciprocal  interests  must  be  considered  indis- 
pensable among  states  existing  in  common  in  the  Magna  civitas  for  tiie  main- 
tenance of  the  supremacy  of  law. 

662.  When  revolution  and  civil  war  in  a  state  result  in  real  and 
actual  injury  to  the  rights  of  another  state,  the  latter  may  defend 
itself  by  all  the  means  permitted  by  international  law. 

To  protect  one's  own  right  is  not  committing  an  injustice  against  others. 
It  should  be  considered  unlawful  to  meddle  in  the  internal  politi^  affairs  of  a 
foreign  country,  and  to  use  moral  or  material  force  to  make  one's  will  or  de- 
signs prevail.  If,  however,  a  revolutionary  party,  in  order  to  gain  adherents, 
seeks  to  overturn  the  political  institutions  of  a  neighboring  country,  the  right 
of  every  state  to  assure  its  own  defense  by  every  available  means  would  justify 
resistance  and  action,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  could  also  employ  armed  force 
to  repel  unjust  invasion,  and  to  combat  the  direct  action  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  This  would  not  in  reality  be  intervention,  but  an  act  of  legitimate 
defense,  which  might  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  casiis  belli, 

INTERVENTION  CANNOT  BE  JUSTIFIED  BY  A  TREATY 

663.  Intervention  in  internal  affairs  to  assist  a  foreign  govern- 
ment in  case  of  civil  war  cannot  be  considered  lawful,  even  though 
it  might  occur  under  the  terms  of  a  treaty  and  with  the  formal 
consent  of  the  erstwhile  constituent  government;  indeed,  it  should 
always  be  considered  as  a  palpable  violation  of  the  international 
rights  of  the  people. 
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Compare  rules  89  et  seq,  [By  article  3  of  the  treaty  of  May  22,  1903,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba  (Malloy,  Treaties,  p.  362)  it  was  agreed 
'Hhat  the  United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  intervene  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  Cuban  independence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate  for 
the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual  liberty,"  etc. — Transl.] 

664.  Intervention  by  a  state  by  means  of  its  moral  and  armed 
force  to  maintain  the  political  organization  of  another  state  cannot 
be  justified  on  the  ground  that  it  is  done  under  the  express  stipu- 
lation of  a  previous  treaty  concluded  between  the  governments 
reciprocally  to  guarantee  their  territorial  possessions,  or  the  pre- 
tended rights  of  reigning  dynasties. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  principle  that  the  right  to  provide  for  the  internal 
organisation  of  the  state  and  for  its  political  constitution  vests  originally  and 
wholly  in  the  people,  and  that  sovereigns  cannot,  through  the  stipulations  of 
treaties,  deprive  the  people  of  the  complete  right  to  govern  themselves  and 
administer  their  affairs  with  the  fullest  independence.  The  pretended  rights 
of  reigning  dynasties  founded  upon  historical  right  and  other  titles  cannot 
ever  weaken  the  international  rights  of  peoples  and  nations  and  therefore 
cannot  legitimate  the  use  of  armed  force  and  the  assistance  of  foreign  states 
through  intervention.  This  rule  does  not  bar  a  defensive  alliance  between  two 
nations,  which  may  legitimate  armed  assistance  when  the  casus  /(Bderis  is 
applicable  to  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  state  or  of  its  people,  but  not 
those  of  the  government  or  dynasties  against  the  people. 

INTERVENTION  IN  FAVOR  OP  THE  POPE 

666.  The  absolute  duty  of  non-intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  state  cannot  suffer  any  modification  on  the  ground  that 
its  object  is  to  safeguard  the  pretended  rights  of  the  Papacy  and 
its  aspirations  toward  temporal  power. 

One  of  the  most  specious  sophisms  of  the  Papacy  and  of  its  partisans,  is  the 
pretended  necessity  of  temporal  power  and  political  sovereignty  on  the  part  of 
the  Pope  to  insure  to  him  the  most  complete  independence  in  his  functions 
as  head  of  the  church.  It  was  through  this  fallacy  that  they  sought  to  justify, 
at  Rome,  the  intervention  of  France,  which  maifitained  its  troops  there  until 
1870,  on  the  pretext  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  of 
its  head.  Rules  74  and  75  and  those  we  shall  set  forth  hereafter  to  establish 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  the  Church,  exclude  the  necessity  of  political  and 
temporal  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  Pope.  Certain  attempts  have  been 
made,  especially  by  Catholic  bishops,  to  urge  governments  to  intervene  at 
Rome,  in  order  to  restore  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  Pope;  but  from  this 
time  on,  it  may  be  considered  as  established  that  intervention  for  such  purpose 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  modem  international  law. 

The  le^  safeguard  of  the  international  rights  of  the  Church,  as  they  are  set 
out  in  rule  73,  may  be  the  object  of  collective  legal  protection,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  embodied  in  rules  49,  50  and  following  and  of  the  other 
rules  concerning  collective  interference  which  are  set  forth  in  the  following  title, 
but  it  oould  never  legitimate  intervention  aa  the  individual  action  of  a  state. 


TITLE  XIX 
DUTIES  OF  COLLECTIVE  INTERVENTION 

WHEN  IS  INTERVI!NnON  REQTJIBED 

666.  Collective  intervention  must  be  considered  obligatory  when 
its  object  is  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  persons  and  legal  entities 
who  are  members  of  the  international  society,  and  whose  rights 
have  been  determined  in  titles  I  and  II  preceding. 

Ck>mpaie  rules  62,  67,  73,  79,  89,  92,  97. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  foregoing  rule,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
collective  intervention  may  be  justified  by  the  idea  of  asserting  the  supremacy 
of  law.  Its  ultimate  purpose  should  be  the  realization  of  the  words  of  Mira- 
beau:  ''Law  will  some  day  be  the  sovereign  of  the  world."  Hence  any  arbi- 
trary violation  of  the  rights  of  persons  (state,  men,  people,  nations  or  churches), 
can  never  be  justified  by  virtue  of  the  European  concert. 

We  reprint  what  we  said  at  page  249  of  the  third  edition  of  the  present  work 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  Crete: 

"In  the  question  of  Crete  or  Candia,  which  is  being  discussed  at  the  present 
time,  we  cannot  deny  that  the  intervention  of  the  great  powers  is  required  as 
an  international  duty  to  proceed  by  common  agreement  to  the  solution  oi  the 
Eastern  question.  We  are  even  convinced  that  the  most  urgent  duty  would  be 
not  to  delay  its  solution  in  conformity  with  the  most  just  principles  of  modem 
international  law.  Nevertheless,  the  European  nations  have  sought  to  con- 
form to  the  political  views  of  the  most  powerful  governments,  which  desire  to 
secure  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  principally  because  they  are  not 
all  in  accord  as  to  the  regulation  of  the  new  order  of  things  which  would  result 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  Christian  provinces  subject,  by  historical  right, 
to  the  authority  of  a  Mussulman  ruler,  and  because  they  fear  the  danger  of  a 
European  war  if  the  integrity  of  Turkey  were  disturbed. 

"The  bombardment  of  Candia  and  the  threat  of  blockade  of  the  Pirsus  to 
compel  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  law  made  by  the  European  concert,  to 
respect  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  subordinate  the  just  aspira- 
tions of  the  Cretes  or  Candians  to  this  supreme  necessity,  is  not  at  all  in  keep- 
ing with  the  principle  formulated  in  our  rule.  Coercive  measures  would  have 
been  more  justified  if  they  had  compelled  everyone,  including  Greece,  not  to 
oppose  the  right  of  the  Cretes  to  adopt  the  political  constitution  most  con- 
formable with  their  national  aspirations  with  complete  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence. The  time,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  yet  come  to  give  to  collective 
intervention — ^which  in  principle  must  be  admitted  to  be  just  and  legitimate — 
rational  rules  determining  its  exercise  and  development.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  until  public  opinion,  which  in  that  case  displayed  its  power  and  force, 
acquires  a  greater  influence  in  the  direction  of  international  politics." 

268 
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S87.  Ck)llective  intervention  must  be  considered  as  a  form  of 
protection  of  international  law,  and  must  be  deemed  legitimate 
only  when  its  object  is  to  protect  or  restore  the  authority  of  "com- 
mon" law  violated  by  one  or  more  states. 

Ck)mpare  rule  49. 

To  determine  clearly  the  conception  of  collective  intervention  and  its  legit- 
imacy, it  must  be  remembered  that  its  main  object  is  the  legal  protection 
oi  international  law.  We  cannot  admit,  in  principle,  that  all  that  the  great 
powers  have  established  by  common  accord  may  be  justified  by  virtue  of  the 
so-called  European  or  American  concert.  To  admit  this,  would,  under  another 
form,  restore  the  preponderance  of  the  pentarchy,  which  was  the  consequence 
of  the  concert  established  by  the  great  powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815.  In  that  Congress  it  was  thought  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  so-called 
balance  of  power  and  secure  peace,  it  was  indispensable  to  preserve  territorial 
poasessiotts  under  the  rule  of  the  reigning  dynasties,  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned  even  by  resorting  to  coercive  measures.  Thus  originated  the  erro- 
neous conception  that  everything  could  be  justified  by  agreement  of  sovereigns 
and  they  sought  in  this  manner  to  justify  the  armed  interventions  planned  at 
Laybach  in  1821  and  at  Verona  in  1822  to  repress  the  libeial  movements  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Piedmont  and  in  Spain. 

If  everything  could  be  justified  under  the  so-called  European  concert,  by 
reason  of  the  accord  of  the  great  powers,  it  would  result  in  strengthening  .the 
autocracy  of  politics  and  justifying  recourse  to  arms  to  maintain  it.  lliere 
would  thus  ensue  a  return  in  another  form  of  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
arose  from  the  erroneous  conception  of  the  legitimacy  of  constituted  powers  as 
conceived  by  Mettemich  and  the  disregard  of  the  sacred  and  inviolable  rights 
of  peoples. 

In  his  note  of  May  12,  1821,  Mettemich,  to  justify  the  oonoert  of  the  great 
powers  as  to  armed  intervention,  wrote  as  follows  at  Laybach: 

"The  useful  or  necessary  changes  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration  of 
states  can  only  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  the  deliberate  and  dear  judg- 
ment of  those  whom  God  has  made  responsible  for  the  power.  Elverything 
which  departs  from  this  principle,  necessarily  leads  to  disorder,  to  disturbances, 
and  to  evils  more  unbearable  than  those  it  is  sought  to  remedy.  Convinced  of 
this  eternal  truth,  the  sovereigns  have  not  hesitated  frankly  and  vigorously 
to  proclaim  it.  They  have  declared,  that  in  respecting  the  rights  and  inde- 
pendence of  all  legitimate  power,  they  regarded  as  legally  nuU  and  in  conflict 
with  the  principles  constituting  the  public  law  of  Europe,  every  alleged  reform 
brought  about  by  revolt  and  open  force.  They  have  acted  upon  this  declara- 
tion in  the  events  which  occurred  at  Naples  and  in  Piedmont." 

Our  conception  of  collective  intervention  must  not  be  confused  with  that 
which  inspired  the  so-called  European  concert,  whose  traces  are  stiU  visible  in 
oontemporary  political  history. 

568.  Collective  intervention  may  also  be  considered  obligatory 

when  its  purpose  is  to  put  an  end  to  conditions  of  anarchy  which 

might  continue  for  a  long  time  and  prove  highly  detrimental  to 

international  trade,  industry  and  general  interests. 

The  revolution  which  broke  out  in  June,  1875,  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
and  lasted  so  long  that  it  endangered  general  peace,  brouc^t  about  the  inter- 
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vention  of  Gennany,  AustruirHungary,  Russia,  France  and  Italy,  who  offered 
their  mediation,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  pacification  of  the  provinces  subject  to 
Turkey.  Great  Britain  refused  to  join  it,  because,  as  Lord  Derby  wrote  in  his 
note  of  August  24  of  that  year,  the  British  government  beUeved  that  inter- 
ference would  encourage  the  insurrection  and  would  assume  the  character  of  an 
intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Turkey.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  political  views  of  governments  in  this  respect;  we  merely  wish  to  say,  that 
if  in  such  cases,  collective  intervention  is  not  considered  obligatory,  it  must  be 
deemed  permissible  and  justifiable.  The  main  point  in  thiis  matter  is  that 
states  agree  upon  the  need  and  expediency  of  such  a  measiu^,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  considerable  number  of  states,  representing  the  majority,  recog- 
nize that  interference  is  justified  by  the  circumstances. 

Thus,  by  excluding,  in  so  delicate  a  matter,  the  predominance  of  individual' 
judgment  and  by  recognizing  the  necessity  of  the  agreement,  not  of  several, 
but  of  the  majority  of  states,  the  danger  that  our  rule,  as  formulated,  may  lead 
to  arbitrariness  is  dispelled. 

The  arguments  set  forth  in  the  note  of  December  30, 1875,  to  justify  collec- 
tive intervention  as  regards  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  seem  to  us  to  justify 
the  measure:  "The  state  of  anarchy,''  the  note  reads,  "which  prevails  in  the 
North-East  provinces  of  Turkey,  does  not  merely  imply  difficulties  for  the 
Porte.  It  also  involves  grave  danger  to  the  general  peace,  and  the  various 
states  of  Europe  cannot  with  indifference  observe  the  perpetuation  and  aggra- 
vation of  a  situation  which  now  weighs  heavily  upon  commerce  and  iadustiy 
and  which,  as  it  daUy  continues  to  shake  the  public  confidence  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  tends  to  compromise  the  interests  of  all." 

WHEN  COLLECTIVE  INTERVENTION  BfAT  BE  JUSTIFIABLE 

S69.  Collective  intervention  is  justifiable: 

a.  When  its  object  is  to  prevent  or  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of 
affairs  contrary  to  law:  such  as  the  incorporation  of  a  terri- 
tory by  conquest,  the  execution  of  a  treaty  imposed  by 
violence  on  the  vanquished  by  the  victor  and  any  acts  which 
must  be  deemed  unjust  and  illegitimate  under  ''common'' 
law; 

6.  When  it  seeks  to  repress  the  violation  of  an  order  of  things 
previously  established  by  a  general  treaty,  a  violation 
arbitrarily  committed  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  parties; 

c  When  one  of  the  parties  fails  to  carry  out  the  particular 
stipulations  of  a  general  treaty,  thus  violating  the  right  of 
those  for  whose  benefit  the  stipulations  were  made,  provided 
the  wrongdoing  party  acts  arbitrarily  and  in  bad  faith. 

The  second  part  of  the  rule  would  find  its  application  in  case  one  of  the 
powers  which  subscribed  to  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  or  the  treaty  of  Brussels 
of  July  2, 1890,  for  the  repression  of  the  slave  trade,  were  to  fail  to  observe  the 
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rules  laid  down  in  these  conventions  with  respect  to  maritime  war  or  the  re- 
pression of  the  traffic  in  slaves.  Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  state  which,  in 
the  event  of  war  with  another  state,  failed  to  respect  the  rule  relating  to  real 
and  effective  blockade,  or  which  would  not  honestly  fulfill  its  obligations  con- 
cerning the  repression  of  the  slave  trade.  In  such  case,  it  would  be  fair  to 
maintain  that  the  state  which  violated,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  state,  the 
rules  agreed  upon  in  a  general  treaty  would  not  merely  violate  the  right  of  that 
state  but  of  other  powers  as  well,  since  all  the  states  are  jointly  and  severally 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  rules  established  among  them  by  conunon  consent 
are  respected. 

The  other  part  of  the  rule  would  find  its  application  in  the  case  of  Turkey 
not  observing  the  stipulations  according  to  which,  under  article  61  of  the 
treaty  of  BerUn  of  July  13,  1878,  it  has  assumed  "to  effect  without  delay  the 
improvements  and  reforms  required  according  to  local  needs  in  the  provinces 
inhabited  by  the  Armenians  and  to  guarantee  their  security  against  the  Kurds 
and  Circassians."  Collective  intervention  would  be  justified,  not  only  by 
reason  of  the  general  principles  a'Ccording  to  which  the  respect  of  the  law  es- 
tablished by  oonunon  accord  among  states  must  be  recognized,  but  also  by 
reason  of  the  particular  fact  that  Turkey  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  to  report 
to  the  other  signatory  powers  of  the  treaty  the  nature  of  the  measures  adopted, 
80  as  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  supervise  the  execution  of  its  stipulations. 


WHEN  COLLECTIVE  INTERVENTION  IfAT  BE  UNJUSTDTABUD 

660.  Collective  intervention  in  the  public  administration  and 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  a  foreign  state  may  be  con- 
sidered a  violation  of  the  rights  of  autonomy  and  independence 
of  that  state,  and  therefore  illegitimatei  whenever  it  is  not  based 
upon  protection  of  national  interests. 

Therefore,  if  a  government  lakes  undue  advantage  of  its  position 
in  its  relations  with  private  individuals,  violates  its  duly  contracted 
obligations,  declines  to  heed  the  just  claims  of  foreigners,  or  exer- 
cises its  sovereign  powers  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and 
in  creating  a  state  of  affairs  essentially  abnormal, — collective 
intervention  to  repress  open  violence  and  prevent  violation  of 
the  absolute  principles  of  justice  may  be  considered  lawful  and 
justifiable. 

One  is  bound  to  admit  that  a  moral  law  exists  between  states  and  that  they 
are  bound  by  a  natural  and  reciprocal  obligation  to  maintain  intact  the 
fundamental  principles  of  ''common ''  law.  If  it  could  ever  be  maintained  that 
a  state  may  with  impunity  violate  those  principles  and  that  the  other  states 
would  be  bound  to  remain  indifferent,  it  would  be  impossible  for  international 
society  to  exist.  Therefore,  a  collective  remonstrance  can  always  be  justified 
as  a  protection  of  law  against  arbitrary  and  persistent  infringement.  Compare 
rule  537. 
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DTCERVENTION  IN  THB  RSLATIONB  BETWEEN  THE  CHX7RCH  AND  THE 

STATE 

661.  C!ollective  intervention  on  the  part  of  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic  states  may  be  legitimately  exercised  to  protect  the  in- 
ternational rights  of  the  Church  or  to  insure  the  performance  of 
its  international  duties. 

It  should  be  considered,  however,  as  inherent  in  the  autonomy  of 
each  state  to  r^ulate  its  relations  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
in  so  far  as  such  relations  are  within  the  sphere  of  operation  of  pub- 
lic municipal  law,  and  to  provide,  in  accordance  with  municipal 
laws,  for  saf^uarding  the  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  Church. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  part  of  this  rule  is  the  legal  protection  of  the  rigJitB  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  which,  as  an  international  institution,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  person  of  the  Magna  civitas  (compare  rules  70  and  71.)  Its  rights 
(compare  rule  73)  must  be  deemed  under  the  collective  guaranty  of  all  states, 
which  have  the  rig^t  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Catholic  citisens  and  their 
religious  liberty. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  second  part  of  the  rule,  on  the  contrary,  is  to  safeguard 
the  autonomy  of  the  state  as  regards  its  powers  over  persons,  over  the  oolleo- 
tivity  and  any  association  belonging  to  such  collectivity, — an  autonomy  which 
cannot  be  limited  with  respect  to  the  churches  existing  in  the  state  (not  ex- 
cluding the  Roman  Catholic  Church)  in  so  far  as,  in  the  exercise  of  their  fono- 
tions  and  worship,  they  are  in  the  juridical  circle  within  wfaidi  the  rigjhts  of  the 
state  must  be  exercised  with  full  indepenctence. 

If  the  rights  of  these  two  institutions — the  state  and  the  church— each  one 
of  whidi  has  its  raison  d'itret  its  own  rules  of  operation,  and  an  essentially 
distinct  purpose,  could  hi^  determined  and  fixed  by  a  solemn  declaration  made 
in  a  congress,  the  conflicts  between  the  two  powers  could  be  more  easily  ad- 
justed. Under  the  present  conditions,  it  may  well  happen  that  one  of  the 
institutions  insists  that  the  other  has  encroached  upon  its  rights.  In  order  to 
avoid  a  conflict,  such  an  occurrence  would  give  occasion  to  resort  to  all 
peaceful  means,  that  is  to  say,  to  good  offices,  mediation,  and  finally,  to  oolleo- 
tive  intervention  and  arbitration. 

.   GENERAL  PRINCIPLE 

662.  The  rules  relating  to  collective  intervention  apply  to  all  the 
states  that  are  in  the  de  facto  society  and  must  be  considered  as 
jointly  and  severally  interested  in  maintaining  intact  the  respect 
of  international  law  and  in  restoring  its  authority  in  case  of  arbi- 
trary violation. 

GcHnpttre  rules  43  el  eeq.;  49  ei  eeq,;  245. 


TITLE  XX 
DUTY  OF  MUTUAL  ASSISTANCE 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

663.  Civilized  states  must  consider  themselves  bound,  inde- 
pendently of  treaties,  to  do  what  the  exigencies  of  common  life 
may  require.  They  must  consider  themselves  reciprocally  bound 
to  afford  mutual  assistance  and  not  to  oppose  in  any  way  whatever 
acts  may  help  to  promote  their  reciprocal  advantages  and  saf^uard 
their  respective  interests. 

664.  Duties  of  mutual  assistance  and  those  arising  from  the 
foregoing  rule  cannot  be  considered  as  legal  duties  but  as  obliga- 
tions  based  on  moral  law  and  on  the  comiUu  gentium;  they  must 
be  applied  not  only  among  civilized  states,  but  also  govern  relations 
with  states  which  are  in  an  inferior  condition,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  culture  and  civilization. 

Oompaie  rules  17, 19  et  9eq,,  and  31. 

665.  Asastance  must  be  considered  especially  obligatory: 

a.  With  respect  to  ships  seeking  shelter  because  of  the  neces- 
sities or  dangers  of  navigation; 

b.  With  respect  to  vessels  which  have  suffered  a  disaster  at  sea 

or  are  sUpwrecked; 

c.  With  respect  to  the  acts  necessary  for  the  administration  of 

justice  or  the  trial  of  lawsuits. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  FOREIGN  SHIPS  SEEKING  SHELTER 

666.  Each  state,  iiiidependently  of  treaties,  must  receive  foreign 
ships  in  its  ports,  whether  they  are  war  vessels  or  merchantmen, 
wh^i  they  are  compelled  to  enter,  either  by  reason  of  the  danger- 
ous condition  of  the  sea,  or  to  repair  damages  suffered  during  the 
voyage,  or  to  procure  what  they  may  need  to  proceed  on  their  way. 

667.  Foreign  ships  compelled  by  reason  of  force  majeure  to  enter 
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the  territorial  waters  of  a  state  must  be  protected  and  be  exempted 
from  the  ordinary  laws  applicable  to  ships  entering  for  commercial 
purposes. 

668.  Any  ship  which,  compelled  by  a  disaster  at  sea,  wishes  to 
enter  the  ports  of  a  foreign  state,  whether  closed  or  open  to  trade, 
and  to  land  in  roadsteads,  bays,  or  on  beaches  must  display  the 
customary  signals  to  indicate  the  forced  nature  of  the  landing, 
and  may  require  that  the  local  authorities  shall  not  only  not  pre- 
vent her  from  landing,  but  give  her  all  necessary  assistance  to  make 
repairs,  take  in  provisions  and  proceed  on  her  way. 

669.  No  civilized  state  should  consider  as  a  commercial  act  the 
unloading  and  reloading  of  merchandise  by  a  foreign  ship  which 
was  obliged  hy  force  majeure  to  enter;  nor  can  it  subject  to  "com- 
mon" law  the  operations  of  revictualling  and  selling  of  damaged 
goods,  the  reshipment  of  merchandise  on  another  ship  by  one 
which,  through  damage  at  sea,  has  become  unseaworthy.  Such 
operations,  however,  must  have  been  recognized  as  necessary  and 
duly  authorized  by  the  customs  authorities. 

The  rules  applicable  to  foreign  ships  which  by  force  of  circumstances  enter 
territorial  waters,  are  ordinarily  stipulated  in  treaties  of  commerce.  When 
there  is  no  treaty,  every  question  must  be  settled  by  administrative  regulations 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  equity.  A  foreign  ship  which  is  forced  to 
put  into  port  cannot  be  exempt  from  the  payment  of  compensation  due  under 
the  regulations  to  private  individuals  who  have  lent  their  assistance,  for  ex- 
ample, the  local  pilots  who  steered  her  in.  But  one  should  always  consider  it 
oontraiy  to  the  principles  of  international  law  and  to  the  moral  duty  of  mutual 
assistance  to  re^^ard  as  commercial  transactions  those  which  a  ship  is  com- 
pelled to  undertake  in  order  to  make  herself  seaworthy. 

670.  It  is  incumbent  on  foreign  ships  which  enter  by  force  mar 
jeure  to  conform  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  local  authorities 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  It  is  incumbent,  more- 
over, on  the  local  authorities  not  to  subject  these  ships  to  condi- 
tions which  might  be  considered  excessive  and  inconsistent  with 
the  international  duty  of  mutual  assistance. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  CASE  OF  MAHmME  DISASTEB  OB  SHIPWRECK 

671.  Every  state  is  bound  to  organize  the  maritime  services 
required  to  assist  foreign  ships,  in  danger  within  territorial  waters 
or  along  the  coasts  of  the  country,  and  to  do  all  it  can  to  prevent 
shipwrecks  and  all  other  maritime  disasters. 
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872.  In  case  of  shipwreck  or  any  other  disaster,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  state  which  has  jurisdiction  over  the  territorial  waters  to  pro- 
vide aid  for  the  ship  and  endeavor  to  rescue  property  and  preserve 
it  for  its  owners. 

673.  The  operations  incidental  to  salvage  must,  in  principle,  be 
undertaken  by  the  consul  of  the  state  to  which  the  ship  belongs, 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  local  authorities  to  lend  him  assistance.  In 
the  absence  of  the  consul,  the  maritime  authorities  of  the  port  and 
the  civil  authorities  of  the  coast  where  the  disaster  occurred  must 
be  considered  as  bound  to  imdertake  salvage  and  to  recover  the 
wreckage. 

The  obligation  to  help  ships  in  danger  is  a  duty  of  humanity.  Certain  states 
have  in  their  laws  made  it  a  legal  obligation.  Italy,  for  example,  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Code,  provides  as  follows  in  article  120:  **  The  captain  of  a  na- 
tional vessel,  meeting  any  ship,  even  foreign  or  enemy,  in  danger  of  being 
wrecked,  muist  hasten  to  her  assistance  and  help  her  in  every  possible  way." 
Article  ^85  of  the  same  Code  punishes  the  captain  or  master  of  a  national  vessel 
by  a  fine  from  200  to  1000  lire,  and  by  suspension  from  his  position  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  if  he  negligently  fails  to  assist  a  ship  in  danger. 

674.  The  state  must  refrain  from  exercising  any  royal  or  fiscal 
right  to  wreckage  or  to  the  ship  wrecked  in  territorial  waters,  and 
also  from  the  right  to  appropriate  articles  cast  up  by  the  sea  in 
consequence  of  a  shipwreck  or  a  disaster  on  the  high  sea. 

676.  The  organization  of  the  salvage  service  must  be  considered 
as  within  the  duty  of  international  assistance.  Accordingly,  each 
government  must  defray  the  expenses  required  for  such  service, 
and  cannot  ask  reimbursement  from  the  foreign  state  whose 
merchant  vessel  was  wrecked.  It  may  only  request  the  repay- 
ment of  the  actual  expenses  incurred  in  order  to  rescue  the  ship 
and  the  property  wrecked. 

RUliES  RELATING  TO  SALVAGE  AND  PROPERTY  SALVAGED 

676.  It  is  incumbent  on  each  state  to  provide  by  legislation 
that  all  local  authorities  and  especially  maritime  authorities  shall 
give  assistance  to  the  wrecked,  shall  undertake  salvage  and  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  shipowners  and  of  property  belonging  to  the 
shipwreck. 

677.  The  appropriation  of  articles  proceeding  from  a  wreck  or 
any  other  maritime  disaster  should  be  prohibited. 

It  should  be  considered  unlawful  on  the  part  of  salvors  to  make 
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exaggerated  salvage  claims.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  local  authorities 
to  see  that  all  salvors  obtain  a  reward  commensurate  with  the 
service  rendered;  including  the  promptness  of  the  rescue  or  sal- 
vage, the  danger  incurred,  and  the  value  of  the  property  saved. 

678.  All  property  saved  from  a  shipwreck  must  be  kept  in  a  safe 
place,  at  the  disposition  of  its  owners,  imder  the  care  of  the  local 
authorities,  who  must  give  public  notice  of  the  salvage  and  invite 
the  interested  parties  to  prove  their  chums  to  the  property  saved. 

679.  The  local  authorities  may  order  the  sale  of  perishable 
merchandise  or  of  goods  whose  preservation  would  cause  excessive 
expense,  and  hold  the  proceeds  at  the  disposal  of  the  owners. 

Moreover,  they  may  order  the  sale  of  property  saved  whenever 
such  course  is  necessary  to  pay  salvage  expenses  and  the  expenses 
of  feeding  the  shipwrecked  persons  and  sending  them  back  to  their 
own  country. 

680.  The  state  may  appropriate  property  saved  or  the  price  of 
property  sold,  only  when,  after  a  reasoiiable  time  following  public 
notice  to  the  interested  parties  to  present  claims,  none  shall  have 
appeared,  and  the  property  saved  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to 
be  without  an  owner. 

681.  A  ship  submerged  in  territorial  waters  without  leaving  any 
apparent  trace,  shall  be  considered  abandoned  by  her  owners,  or 
by  those  interested  in  her  and  her  cargo,  when,  notwithstanding 
public  notice,  no  one  has  appeared  to  undertake  salvage  operations 
within  a  reasonable  time  indicated  in  the  notice  (3  months)  or 
when  the  interested  parties,  having  commenced  salvage,  have 
abandoned  it  for  a  reasonable  time  (4  months)  so  as  to  permit  the 
presumption  that  they  intend  to  abandon  the  ship  and  cargo. 
The  property  may  then  be  turned  over  to  the  Treasury  or  to  the 
actual  salvors. 

These  rules  are  for  the  most  part  in  accordance  with  those  adopted  by  Italy 
(chap.  Xllf  title  II  of  the  Codice  per  la  marina  mercantile). 

The  statutes  of  the  Italian  maritime  cities  sanctioned  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples with  respect  to  assistance  in  case  of  disaster  or  shipwreck.  (See  the 
Statute  of  Pisa- of  1160,  ConstUuta  ueue,  Pardessus,  Loie  marUmeef  v.  4,  583; 
Statute  of  Rimini  of  1303,  Pardessus,  id,,  v.  5,  p.  113.) 

ASSISTANCB  TO  SHIPWRECKED  8AILOB8 

682.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  state  to  assist  foreign 
sailors  who,  owing  to  shipwreck  or  other  maritime  disaster,  are 
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without  means  and  (in  the  absence  of  a  consul  of  the  state  whose 
flag  the  ship  flies)  to  provide  for  them  until  they  can  find  employ- 
ment or  return  home. 

The  state  may,  however,  demand  reimbursement  for  expenses 
incurred  for  the  maintenance  and  return  to  their  own  country  of 
foreign  shipwrecked  sailors,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  treaty. 

ASSISTANCE  TO  FACILITATE  THE  ADMINISTRATION 

OF  JUSTICE 

COBfiMISSIONS  ROGATORY 

683.  It  must  be  considered  an  international  duty  of  mutual 
assistance  on  the  part  of  states,  independently  of  treaties,  recip- 
rocally to  co-operate  in  every  possible  way  in  the  administration 
of  justice  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

684.  It  must  always  be  deemed  a  reciprocal  moral  duty  for  the 
respective  judges  of  two  states  to  execute  commissions  rogatory 
and  to  proceed,  on  request  of  the  foreign  judge,  to  hear  witnesses, 
take  depositions  on  interrogatory  or  undertake  judicial  acts  of  any 
kmd  which  may  be  useful  to  the  foreign  court  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  case  in  the  administration  of  justice. 

Article  171  of  the  Italian  consular  law  reads  as  follows:  ''Consuls  are  auth- 
orized to  execute  commissions  rogatory  which  are  addressed  to  them  by  foreign 
tribunals  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  personal  visits,  making  inspections 
and  hearing  witnesses,  and  of  receiving  the  depositions  of  citizens  resident  or 
temporarily  sojourning  in  the  consular  district.'' 

685.  It  is  desirable,  in  order  to  hasten  the  proceedings,  to  admit 
direct  correspondence  between  the  judges  of  civilized  states,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  judge  to  decide  as  to  the  legality  of  the  rogatory  com- 
mission and  the  expediency  of  executing  it. 

In  case  of  the  incompetence  of  the  court  upon  which  the  request 
is  made,  it  should  be  bound  to  transfer  the  commission  rogatory 
to' the  competent  territorial  court,  so  advising  the  commissioning 
court. 

The  rule  of  direct  correspondence  between  the  respective  judges  is  admitted 
in  the  convention  between  Austria  and  Italy  of  June  11-21, 1867,  by  which  the 
two  governments  reciprocally  consented,  in  the  interest  of  the  dispatch  of 
civil  and  criminal  proceedings,  to  allow  neighboring  judicial  authorities  to 
correspond  directly  with  one  another  in  certain  cases. 
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EXECUTION  OF  COMMISSIONS  ROQATOBT 

686.  Judicial  authorities  must  not  consider  themselves  obligated 
to  execute  commissions  rogatory  in  the  absence  of  a  special  con- 
vention between  the  two  states.  If,  however,  the  commission 
should  be  executed  by  reason  of  the  duty  of  mutual  assistance, 
such  voluntary  execution  would  imply  the  obligation  of  reciprocity 
between  the  two  states. 

687.  The  judge  to  whom  the  commission  is  issued  cannot  exe* 
cute  a  rogatory  commission  which  would  violate  public  territorial 
law.  In  case  the  commission  does  not  violate  it,  the  judge  should 
follow  the  law  of  his  own  country  in  the  matter  of  the  formalities 
of  procedure  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  commission. 

When,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  foreign  justice,  a  special  form , 
of  procedure  may  be  required  and  indicated  in  the  commission 
rogatory,  the  territorial  judge  may  follow  the  formalities  of  pro- 
cedure indicated,  provided  they  are  not  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  territorial  law. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  dispel  the  difficulty  which  may  present  itself 
when,  under  foreign  law,  the  complaint  cannot  be  valid  unless  accompanied 
by  certain  formalities  of  procedure.  In  such  cajse,  by  reason  of  the  duty  of 
mutual  assistance,  the  judge  to  whom  the  commission  is  issued,  may,  when  the 
local  law  is  not  opposed  and  the  required  formality  is  practicable,  comply  with 
the  formalities  indicated  in  the  commission  rogatory. 

ASSISTANCE  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CRIBONAL  JUSTICE 

688.  It  is  incumbent  upon  states  reciprocally  to  assist  each 
other  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law  so  as  not  to  allow  an 
individual  suspected  of  an  offense  to  escape  the  judgment  of  the 
competent  tribunal,  and  not  to  allow  him  when  convicted,  to  en- 
joy immunity  from  punishment. 

Beccaria  said  that  nothing  can  prevent  crime  better  than  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  offender  cannot  find  any  place  to  escape  punishment. 

689.  By  reason  of  the  moral  duty  of  reciprocal  assistance,  in- 
dependently of  treaties,  it  is  the  duty  of  states  to  co-operate  in 
bringing  about  the  regular  course  of  proceedings  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  "common"  law  offenses  and  to  permit  the  foreign  judge 
competent  to  try  the  case  to  request  the  territorial  judge  to  exe? 
cute,  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  any  judicial  acts  re- 
quested of  him  in  the  interest  of  justice* 
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No  judicial  act  may  be  requested  or  executed  in  the  case  of  a 
prosecution  involving  a  political  offense. 

690.  It  should  be  considered  a  duty  of  civilized  states  to  deter- 
mine by  means  of  extradition  treaties  the  reciprocal  obligation  to 
deliver  over  fugitive  criminals  accused  of  a  "common"  law  offense 
— ^not  in  the  nature  of  a  political  offense — or  tried  and  convicted  for 
such  an  offense  without  having  paid  the  penalty,  who  have  taken 
refuge  on  their  respective  territories. 

691.  In  the  absence  of  an  extradition  treaty,  or  in  the  case  of  an 
offense  not  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  the  authorities  of  the  country 
where  the  offense  was  committed  may,  however,  request  extra- 
dition. 

The  state  upon  which  the  demand  is  made,  may  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  territorial  law  concerning  extradi- 
tion deliver  the  criminal  accused  of  a  "common"  law  offense  to 
the  state  where  the  offense  was  committed. 

In  case  an  offense,  which  under  the  territorial  criminal  law  and 
under  that  of  the  state  where  the  offense  was  committed  is  punish- 
able by  a  restriction  of  personal  liberty  for  not  less  than  three  years, 
the  government  of  the  state  of  refuge  should  either  offer  extradi- 
tion or  punish  the  criminal  according  to  territorial  law. 

The  surrender  of  criminate  must  undoubtedly  be  considered  a  legal  obliga- 
tion when  it  is  stipulated  in  an  extradition  treaty.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  all  states  being  interested  in  maintaining  order  and  general  se- 
curity and  in  preventing  the  political  injury  resulting  from  the  non-punishment 
of  offenses,  the  surrender  of  the  criminal  to  his  natural  judge  (who  is  the  judge 
of  the  place  where  the  offense  was  committed)  must  be  considered  a  moral 
duty  reciprocal  on  the  part  of  all  states  desiring  the  proper  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  Of  course,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  goveniment  of  the 
country  where  the  criminal  took  refuge  to  see  that  the  judicial  authorities, 
after  examining  all  the  facts,  decide  whether  or  not  the  extradition  may  be 
granted.  When,  from  all  the  facts,  a  serious  presumption  of  the  guilt  of  the 
criminal  arises,  a  refusal  to  surrender  him  must  be  considered  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  modem  law  which  tends  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  solidarity  of 
civilized  states  in  the  punishment  of  offenders  to  safeguard  the  respect  and 
authority  of  law,  a  conception  more  just  and  rational  than  that  which  prevailed 
in  former  times,  which  was  inspired  by  ideas  of  antagonism,  indifference  and 
egotism. 

Compare:  Fiore,  EffetH  intemazionaU  ddleserUeneepenaU  e  ddVeatradigUmef 
Turin,  Loescher,  1877;  and  Droit  ptfwl  international^  translated  by  Ch.  An- 
toine,  Paris,  PMone-Lauriel,  1880. 

The  new  Italian  Penal  Code  sanctions  the  principle  that  a  foreigner,  who 
has  committed  abroad,  to  the  prejudice  of  another  foreigner,  an  offense  punish- 
able under  Italian  law  by  a  penalty  restrictive  of  personal  lib^y  for  at  least 
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three  years,  and  who  has  taken  refuge  in  Italy,  must  be  punished  even  if  there 
is  no  extradition  treaty,  and  in  such  case  extradition  must  be  offered  by  the 
Italian  government  to  the  government  of  the  state  where  the  offense  was 
committed,  or  to  that  of  lus  country,  and  when  neither  government  accepts 
such  offer,  he  must  be  tried  by  the  Italian  courts  at  the  request  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  and  punished,  subject  to  a  reasonable  diminution  of  the  penalty 
(art.  6). 

692.  The  duty  of  reciprocal  assistance  for  the  proper  adminis- 
tration  of  criminal  justice,  should  not  be  considered  as  limited 
where  a  preliminary  examination  may  be  required  by  reason  of  a 
prosecution  directed  against  a  citizen  of  the  state  whose  assistance 
is  requested,  said  citizen  having  been  arrested  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment and  detained  for  trial.  The  same  would  apply  where  the 
extradition  of  a  citizen  is  requested. 

This  rule  meets  with  very  grave  contradictions.  The  opposite  principle  is, 
indeed,  sanctioned  by  legislation.  (Compare  art.  9  of  the  Italian  penal  code; 
art.  36  of  the  Austrian  criminal  code;  §  9  of  the  preliminary  provisions  df  the 
criminal  code  of  the  German  Empire;  Belgian  law  on  extradition  of  March 
15,  1874;  Dutch  law  on  extradition  of  April  6,  1885.)  The  extradition  oi 
citisens  is  usually  excluded  by  treaties.  Therefore,  it  is  contrary  to  the  most 
generally  admitted  principles  to  surrender  a  citisen  in  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
vision to  that  effect  in  the  extradition  treaty.  Yet  we  hold  the  contrary  view, 
because  a  country  ought  not  to  consider  criminals  as  its  citisens,  nor  should 
it  object  to  their  being  made  answerable  for  their  offenses. 

See  Fiore,  EffelU  iniernazumali  delle  sentenze  penaU  e  ddl'  esttadieUm^  f^^iasi^. 
VII,  Turin,  Loescher,  1877;  and  Droit  pinal  intemaiianal  et  de  VextradiUon^ 
part  2,  }§  343,  374,  translated  by  Antoine,  Paris,  Pedone-Lauriel,  1880. 

In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  non-surrender  of  a  citizen  is 
not  considered  an  absolute  rule;  on  the  contrary,  they  admit  that  the  criminal 
citizen  as  well  as  the  foreigner,  must  not  escape  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
where  the  offense  was  committed.  Accordingly,  in  certain  extradition  treaties 
concluded  by  Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  those  of  1843  with  France  and  of 
1855  with  Switzerland,  the  exception  in  favor  of  citizens  is  not  expressed. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  laws  of  several  states  forbid  the  extradition  of  citizens, 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  in  their  most  recent  extradition  treaties 
have  had  to  admit  this  restriction.  The  United  States  in  the  convention  of 
June  16, 1852,  with  Prussia  (MaUo/s  Treaties,  p.  1501)  stipulated  that  "none 
of  the  contracting  parties  shall  be  bound  to  deliver  up  its  own  citizens  or  sub- 
jects under  the  stipulations  of  this  convention." 

[By  article  I  of  Uie  extradition  treaty  of  March  23, 1868,  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  the  two  governments  mutually  agreed  to  deliver  up  all  "per- 
sons," etc  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  oslebrated  case  of  Porter 
Charlton  (pharUon  v.  Kdly,  229  U.  S.  447)  that  "persons"  included  citizens 
of  the  country  of  asylum.  The  position  of  the  United  States  has  been  that 
citizens  were  included  among  the  persons  subject  to  extradition  unless  ex- 
pressly excluded.  (See  the  able  argument  of  Secretary  of  State  BUine  in  . 
Foreign  Relations,  1890,  pp.  557  et  aeq.)  The  United  States  has  concluded 
treaties  both  with  and  without  the  reservation  as  to  citizens.  Among  those 
containing  no  limitation  or  qualification  are  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain, 
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August  9,  1842,  extended  July  12,  1889,  Malloy's  Treaties,  pp.  650  and  740; 
with  Italy,  March  23,  1868,  i6irf.,  p.  966;  with  Venezuela,  August  27,  1860, 
ibid.,  p.  1845;  and  with  Ecuador,  June  28,  1872,  ibid,,  p.  436.  The  Supreme 
Court  in  Chcarltm  y.  KeUy,  229  U.  S.  447,  467,  decided  that  "there  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  by  which  citizens  are  excepted  out  of  an  agreement 
to  surrender  'persons,'  where  no  such  exception  is  made  in  the  treaty  itself." 
It  has  come  to  be  the  preponderant  practice  among  many  nations,  however, 
to  refuse  to  deliver  up  their  citizens.  The  ablest  discussion  of  the  whole 
question  is  to  be  found  in  J.  B.  Moore,  A  treatise  on  extradition,  etc.,  Boston, 
1891,  V.  I,  Ch.  v.— Transl.) 


JUDICIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  INDIVIDUALS 

693.  No  civilized  state  should  refuse  the  assistance  of  its  courts 
to  foreigners  requesting  the  legal  protection  of  their  rights. 

All  civilized  states  must  admit  in  principle  that  the  judicial 
machinery  should  not  be  considered  an  exclusive  privilege  for  the 
benefit  of  citizens,  but  that  it  is  their  supreme  duty  to  assure  its 
benefits  to  all  who  require  it,  whether  citizens  or  foreigners. 

694.  Every  state,  independently  of  treaties,  must  secure  by 
law  the  l^al  protection  of  the  rights  of  foreigners,  by  granting  to 
them,  as  to  citizens,  the  privilege  of  using  all  l^al  means  for  the 
preservation  and  legal  protection  of  their  rights. 

696.  It  should  be  considered  contrary  to  modem  international 
law  to  compel  the  foreign  plaintiff  to  furnish  in  advance  security 
for  the  costs  of  the  suit  in  case  he  is  nonsuited. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  every  state  grant  the  privilege  of  suing 
in  forma  pauperis  to  destitute  foreigners  as  to  its  own  citizens, 
when  the  competent  territorial  authorities  decide  that  in  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  of  the  case  the  foreigner  is  entitled  to  avail 
himself  of  that  privilege. 

The  obligation  to  furnish  security  for  the  costs  of  a  suit  (catUio  judicatum 
9obi)  is  established  in  various  countries,  unless  expressly  renounced  by  treaty. 

In  France,  the  obligation  to  furnish  such  security  is  provided  in  article  16 
of  the  Civil  Code  as  amended  by  the  law  of  March  5,  1895,  which  reads:  ''In 
all  cases,  the  foreign  plaintiff,  principal  or  intervenor,  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
sectirity  for  the  costs  of  the  litigation  and  the  eventual  damages,  etc." 

In  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  is  no  security  required  of  the  foreigner, 
but  if  he  fulfills  the  conditions  required  to  obtain  credit  from  the  government 
for  the  expenses  of  the  suit,  under  the  law  of  December  16,  1865,  relating  to 
suits  of  poor  persons,  he  may  in  that  respect  enjoy  the  same  privilege  as  citi- 
sens.  In  fact,  article  8  provides  that  foreigners,  if  they  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  are  not  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  suing  in  fcrma 
pauperis. 


TITLE  XXI 
INTERNATIONAL    RESPONSIBILITY   OF   THE    STATE 

FUNDAMEI^AL  PRINCIPLES 

696.  Every  state  which  commits  an  act  violative  of  the  right  of 
another  state  or  of  private  individuals,  in  its  character  as  a  sov- 
ereign or  by  persons  entn^sted  with  the  exercise  of  public  power, 
incurs  responsibility  and  must  make  compensation  for  the  injury 
inflicted. 

Every  state  having  to  exercise  its  rights  and  all  the  functions  assigned  to  the 
sovereign  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  international  law,  must  exercise  its 
sovereign  powers  without  violating  them.  That  is  the  principle  of  its  general 
responsibility,  which  may  be  incun^  in  the  exercise  ^f  legislative,  judicial,  or 
executive  powers,  whenever  it  does  not  respect  the  rules  of  law  governing 
their  exercise.  It  is  our  purpose  here  to  examine  the  particular  responsibility 
which  may  result  from  the  acts  of  the  government  or  from  those  of  public 
officers  causing  damage  and  giving  rise  to  the  obligation  of  indemnification 
and  reparation. 

697.  The  international  responsibility  of  the  state,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect. 

It  is  considered  direct  whenever  it  arises  as  a  consequence  of 
acts  committed  by  the  government  or  with  its  authorization. 

It  is  considered  indirect  when  it  arises  from  acts  done  by  public 
officers,  and  even  in  certain  cases  by  individuals,  when  the  injury 
may  be  r^arded  as  inflicted  through  the  fault  of  the  government 
whose  duty  to  prevent  the  injury  it  has  negligently  failed  to  ac- 
complish. 

698.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  state  to  decide  whether  the 
obligation  to  repair  the  damage  caused  by  persons  vested  with 
public  power  should  fall  upon  the  state  or  upon  its  officers  by  apply- 
ing the  rules  of  public  administrative  law  or  special  municipal 
laws,  or  in  their  absence,  the  general  principles  of  law,  and  to  de- 
termine the  damages  due  to  the  injured  parties,  whether  alien  or 
national. 
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DIRECT  RESPONSIBILITY 

699.  When  the  government  of  a  state,  by  reason  of  momentary 
exigencies  and  public  necessities,  takes  action  which  results  in  an 
injury  to  a  foreign  state  or  to  its  citizens,  it  is  bound  to  repair  the 
damage.  The  state  must  be  held  directly  responsible  therefor, 
even  though  the  action  of  the  government  may  be  deemed  lawful 
and  justified  as  such. 

In  order  to  understand  our  rules  fully,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  legal 
exercise  of  sovereign  powers  may  exclude  in  principle  any  international  responsi- 
bility of  the  state.  No  one,  in  effect,  may  forbid  the  state  from  doing  what- 
ever public  necessities  require,  and  whatever  may  be  considered  as  within  the 
limits  of  legality.  Therefore,  if  a  government,  even  in  doing  what  it  has  a 
right  to  do,  should  be  led  to  injure  the  property  rights  of  others,  it  could  be 
held  with  reason  that  it  ought  not  to  be  bound  to  repair  the  damage,  rejecting 
any  claim  of  the  injured  parties  to  indemnification. 

The  right  of  private  persons  must  necessarily  be  subordinated  to  that  of  the 
collectivity  and  of  the  sovereignty  which  represents  it.  Therefore,  the  acts 
of  the  sovereign  to  provide  for  the  social  requirements  and  defense  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  cannot  imply  any  international  responsibility.  Yet,  in  our  opin- 
ion, it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  injured  person  should  not  receive  any 
indemnity  and  that  the  responsibility  of  the  state  is  not  to  be  admitted  as  re- 
gards indemnification  for  the  injury  done  to  foreigners  through  the  necessity 
of  providing  for  the  protection  of  the  social  interests. 

Consequently,  we  believe  that  the  case  requires  the  application  by  analogy 
of  the  general  principles  which  justify  expropriation  on  grounds  of  public 
utility,  and  that  a  just  indemnity  should  be  recognized.  (Compare:  Flore, 
QuestUmi  di  diriUo:  SvUa  responsahilitd  deUo  StatOf  pp.  364  et  seq.) 

Our  rule  might  find  application  in  a  case  where,  during  a  revolution,  civil 
and  military  authorities  exercise  exceptional  powers  justifiable  under  inter- 
national or  public  municipal  law,  the  exercise  of  which  inflicts  a  real  and  mar 
terial  damage  upon  foreigners,  as,  for  instance,  in  case  of  the  bombardment  of 
a  fortified  commercial  city. 

600.  The  direct  responsibility  of  the  state  should  be  admitted 
whenever  the  damage  can  be  considered  as  a  consequence  of  its 
own  act. 

We  consider  as  within  this  rule  the  maintenance  by  a  state  of  a 
83r8tem  of  laws  recognized  as  ineffectual  in  the  repression  of  in- 
juries to  the  rights  of  a  friendly  state  or  of  its  citizens  and  in  the 
reparation  of  the  resulting  damage,  provided  the  defects  of  the 
system  are  serious  and  notorious  and  the  state  has  failed  promptly 
to  remedy  them. 

601.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  state  in  good  faith  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  ensure  the  respect  of  the  rules  of  international 
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law  by  private  individuals,  and  to  repress  acts  prejudicial  t^  a 
foreign  state  or  foreign  citizens. 

80S*  A  government  which  has  honestly  and  in  good  faith  taken 
all  possible  measures  to  prevent  injurious  act43,  may  base  upon 
that  fact  an  allegation  of  a  presumption  of  non-responsibility  on 
its  part. 

This  presumption  should  not  be  overcome  by  the  mere  fact  that 
the  government  has  not  resorted  to  measures  inconsistent  with  the 
political  institutions  of  the  state  or  has  been  unable  to  amend  its 
legislation  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  resulting  inconveniences. 

In  order  to  make  quite  clear  the  suggestive  idea  of  the  foregoing  rules  relat- 
ing to  the  inherent  defects  in  legislation  and  the  measures  designed  to  repair 
injuries  inflicted  on  other  states  or  foreigners,  it  must  be  noted  that  in  order  to 
determine  in  practice  the  efficacy  of  a  system  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  whether  or  not  such  system  can  prevent  the  injurious  acts.  When 
the  defects  of  such  l^pslation  are  serious  and  notorious,  and  especially  when 
the  necessity  of  amending  the  system  is  recognized  by  the  states  assembled  in 
a  Congress  (as  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Turkey,  for  instance),  one  could  not 
reasonably  assert,  as  a  bar  to  responsibility,  that  the  government  had  resorted 
to  all  the  means  at  its  disposal.  Valid  presumptions  in  the  state's  favor  could 
be  admitted  only  when  the  defects  and  inefficiency  of  the  legislation  have  not 
yet  been  established.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  examine  carefully  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  of  the  rules  proposed 
shodd  be  applied. 

603.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  cannot  be  denied  for  the 
voluntary  commission  of  acts  forbidden  by  international  law 
whenever  damage  has  thereby  been  caused  to  another  state  or  its 
citizens. 

Any  act  forbidden  by  international  law  must  be  considered  unlawful,  and 
when  it  can  be  charged  against  a  person  exercising  public  power,  it  must 
naturally  imply  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state  and  its  obligation 
to  make  due  reparation.  In  such  case,  we  must  apply  the  principles  governing 
civil  responsibility  arising  from  tortious  injuries. 

INDIBECT  RESP0N8IBILITT 

604.  The  indirect  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  acts  of  its 
officers  or  private  individuals  who  have  committed  an  injury  upon 
others  must  be  admitted  whenever  the  government  has  failed  to 
take  all  measures  necessary  to  prevent  the  injurious  acts. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the  Roman  jurisconsults  in  the  matter  of 
responsibility,  which  may  also  result  from  the  negligent  omission  (in  case  of 
m  injury  caused  by  others)  to  do  whatever  one  was  bound  to  do  to  prevent 
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the  dama^ce:  qui  non  facit  quod  facere  debet,  videlur  facere  cdoersus  ea  quia  non 
facU  (Leg.  121,  Dig.  De  diverna  regulU  juris,  50,  17)  See  Sourdat,  TraiU 
gMraU  de  la  responaabUiU  ou  de  Vadion  en  dommage&^lMU  en  dtkors  dee 
conlraU. 

606.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  acts  of  others  may 
^ow  out  of  the  negligence  or  grave  indiscretion  of  the  government. 

The  promptness  with  which  each  government  is  bound  to  pre- 
vent injurious  acts  forbidden  under  international  law,  must  be 
judged  according  to  the  contingencies  and  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  interests  involved,  and  the  degree  of  possibility  of  antic- 
ipating events  which  might  inflict  injury  upon  a  friendly  state  or 
its  citizens. 

It  must  be  admitted  ia  principle  that  every  civilized  government  is  bound  to 
prevent,  and  that  it  is  at  fault  when  it  has  not  done  everything  that  it  should 
to  prevent  known  violations  of  international  law  and  injuries  to  the  property 
rights  of  foreign  states  or  citizens.  Nevertheless,  concretely,  negligence  may 
be  determined  by  the  imminence  of  the  danger  and  the  possibility  of  anticipat- 
ing it.  Effective  responsibility  and  the  obligation  to  repair  a  damage  can  arise 
only  in  consequence  of  a  fault  imputable  to  the  government  and  it  is  only  by 
taking  circumstances  into  account  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  com- 
parative degree  of  fault. 

606.  A  state  should  be  held  responsible  for  voluntary  failure  of 
prompt  action,  wfien,  having  had  cognizance  of  the  event  respon- 
sible for  the  injury,  it  has  not,  in  order  to  prevent  its  effects,  em- 
ployed the  means  at  its  disposal  or  those  it  could  readily  obtain 
from  the  legislative  power. 

The  extent  of  the  responsibility  of  the  state  should  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  ipiminence  or  danger  of  the  injury  and  the  possibility 
of  preventing  it. 

607.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  for  culpable  omission  on  the 
part  of  the  government  should  be  admitted  when  it  has  not  done 
everything  possible  to  prevent  others  from  committing  an  in- 
jurious act. 

RESPONSIBILITY   FOR  ACTS  OF  OFFICERS 

606.  The  subsidiary  responsibility  of  the  state  may  be  admitted 
for  the  acts  of  its  public  officers  who  have  caused  injury  to  foreign 
interests,  when  they  have  abused  or  exceeded  their  authorized 
powers  or  when,  even  in  the  absence  of  express  authorization  of 
the  government,  there  is  tacit  connivance  on  its  part. 

This  responsibility  should  be  recognized  when  the  government: 
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a.  Having  known  of,  in  sufficient  time  to  prevent,  the  proposed 

unlawful  act  of  the  public  officer  and,  being  able  to  prevent  it, 

has  failed  to  do  so; 
6.  Haying  had  sufficient  time  to  annul  the  act  of  its  officer  or 

to  prevent  its  detrimental  effects,  it  failed  immediately  to 

annul  it  or  prevent  its  injurious  effects; 

c.  Alleging  ignorance  of  the  act  intended  by  the  officer  may, 

under  the  circumstances,  be  considered  as  in  bad  faith  or 
culpable; 

d.  Having  been  informed  either  through  official  channels,  or 
trustworthy  information,  of  the  act  committed,  it  failed  to  re- 
primand the  officer  immediately  and  take  the  necessary  meas- 
ures to  arrest  the  detrimental  effects  of  the  act  and  prevent 
its  future  recurrence. 

See,  Oppenheim,  International  law^  §§  157  et  seq. 

609.  The  responsibility  of  the  state  arising  out  of  the  acts  of 

public  officers  may  be  transformed  into  true  direct  responsibility 

whenever  it  is  possible  to  establish  from  the  circumstances  that 

the  officers  have  acted  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 

government. 

This  would  undoubtedly  be  the  case  when,  in  the  different  sections  of  the 
country,  officers  have  acted  uniformly,  thus  giving  the  impression,  beyond  all 
possible  contradiction,  that  they  must  have  obeyed  official  instructions. 

610.  The  indirect  responsibility  of  the  state  for  the  acts  of 
public  officers  should  be  denied  when,  under  municipal  law,  the 
injured  party  may  have  recourse  to  the  courts  effectively  to  compel 
the  officer  to  make  amends  for  the  injury  he  has  infficted  on 
foreigners. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  responsibility  of  the  state  due  to  the  acts 
of  its  officers  are  very  complex,  not  only  in  international  law,  but  even  in 
public  municipal  law.  It  must  be  admitted  in  principle  that  foreigners  cannot 
claim  a  greater  advantage  than  citizens.  For  applications  of  the  rules  relating 
to  the  international  responsibility  of  states,  see,  Calvo,  Droit  intemat,,  §§  1266 
et  seq.;  Bonfils,  Manuel  de  droit  international  publiCy  §§  324r-352. 

The  responsibility  of  the  state  arising  from  acts  of  its  officers  must  always 
be  considered  as  based  on  the  presumption  of  culpability  of  the  government 
for  lack  of  promptness  in  doing  what  it  should  have  done.  It  may  be  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  government  when  it  has  failed  to  take  the  measures 
required  by  the  most  elementary  prudence  to  prevent  the  injurious  act,  or  to 
arrest  or  minimize  its  effects.  It  should,  moreover,  be  considered  necessary  in 
order  to  fix  responsibility  on  the  state,  that  the  damage  shall  have  been 
infficted  in  the  exercise  of  the  officer's  duties. 
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RESPONSIBILITY   OF   THE    STATE   ARISING   FROM   ACTS    OF    PRIVATE 

PERSONS 

611.  The  indirect  responsibility  of  the  state  arising  out  of  acts 
of  private  persons  to  the  injury  of  foreign  states  or  citizens  can  be 
predicated  only  when  the  government  may  be  considered  as  obli- 
gated to  prevent  the  acts  and  has  omitted  to  do  what  it  should 
have  done,  or  when  it  may  be  reasonably  presumed  that  the 
government  has,  with  evident  culpability,  allowed  private  indi- 
viduals to  commit  injurious  acts  which  it  was  its  duty  to  prevent, 
or  when  it  failed  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  at  its  disposal  to 
arrest  their  effects. 

In  principle,  the  indirect  responsibility  of  the  state  arising  from  the  acts  of 
others  cannot  be  admitted.  The  basis  of  this  responsibility  must  always  be 
culpable  omission  of  a  duty  legally  or  morally  imposed  upon  it.  There  must 
be  a  general  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  government,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
jtirious  act,  to  do  something  on  its  own  part  (to  exercise  surveillance,  to  pre- 
vent,-or  to  punish)  in  order  to  raise  the  presumption  of  fault  by  reason  of  an 
omission  to  do  something  it  was  bound  to  do.  (Compare:  Fiore,  QitesHani 
di  diriUo,  p.  295,  Turin,  Unione  Tipografico-Editrice,  1004.) 

The  proposed  rule  would  find  its  application  in  time  of  war  with  regard  to  a 
state  which  had  declared  its  neutrality.  Neutrality  not  only  implies  the 
obligation  of  the  government  to  refrain  from  any  direct  assistance,  but  also 
that  of  preventing  private  persons  from  giving  assistance  to  the  belligerents 
and  organizing  it  on  the  territory  of  the  state  which  has  declared  its  neutrality. 
The  indirect  responsibility  of  the  state  should  be  conceded  when  the  govern- 
ment has  negligently  allowed  private  individuals  to  organize  on  its  territory 
means  of  assistance  of  a  nature  hostile  and  prejudicial  to  one  of  the  belligerents. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  was  based  the  award  of  the  Geneva  arbitral 
tribunal  in  the  celebrated  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  arising  out  of  the  Alabama  claims  during  the  Civil  War. 

612.  In  order  to  concede  or  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  state 
for  acts  of  private  persons,  it  is  necessary  to  adduce  or  disprove 
evidence  of  fault  on  the  part  of  the  government. 

It  rests  with  the  claimant  to  establish  by  suflScient  evidence  the 
presumption  of  culpability  of  the  government,  so  as  to  charge  it 
with  responsibility  for  injuries  inflicted  by  others. 

It  is  the  right  of  the  government,  when  the  presumption  of 
culpability  on  its  part  has  been  raised,  to  furnish  complete  proof 
that  it  has  acted  promptly  and  done  all  it  possibly  could  to  pro- 
hibit and  prevent  the  injurious  act  or  arrest  its  effects. 

It  would  surely  not  be  sufficient  to  assert  that  the  government  should  be 
presumed  to  be  culpable;  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  it  was  bound  to 
take  precautions  to  prevent  the  injurious  act,  and  that  it  has  neglected  to  do 
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8o.  The  burden  of  proof  must  rest  upon  the  claimant.  After  the  presump- 
tion of  fault  of  the  government  is  thus  established,  it  is  dear  that  it  can- 
not deny  its  responsibility,  except  by  proving  that  it  was  guilty  of  no  omission 
of  duty  implying  fault. 

613.  Whenever  the  responsibility  of  the  state  for  injuries  to 
foreign  states  or  to  foreigners  has  been  established,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  reparation  for  the  injuries  has  been  admitted,  no  difiference 
should  be  made  whether  the  injured  party  is  a  citisen  or  a  foreigner. 
Even  when  it  is  necessary  to  concede  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity  and  rules  of  public  administration  for  the  repara- 
tion of  the  injury,  these  principles  ought  to  be  applied  to  foreigners 
and  to  citizens  alike. 

614.  As  to  the  indemnities  due  for  damage  caused  during  ordi- 
nary or  civil  war,  the  rules  relating  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
war  should  be  applied,  in  so  far  as  they  modify  the  rules  previously 
established. 

616.  International  disputes  growing  out  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  state  for  the  reparation  of  injuries  to  property  suffered  by 
foreign  states  and  private  persons  must  be  submitted  to  inter- 
national commissions  of  inquiry  and  to  arbitral  courts. 


TITLE  XXII 

DUTIES  OF  HUMANITY 

616.  Every  civilized  state  must  always  act  in  conformity  with 
the  principles  of  moral  law  and  comply  with  the  duties  of  humanity. 

Every  state  should  refrain  from  actions  which  may  be  contrary 
to  the  well-being  of  other  states  or  might  injure  them.  It  should 
also  co-operate,  without  detriment  to  its  national  interests,  in  the 
promotion  of  general  prosperity. 

We  may  apply,  even  in  international  relations,  the  principle  formulated  by 
the  Roman  jurists:  Qtuxi  tibi  rum  nocelj  aUeri  vera  prodeat,  non  est  denegandum. 

617.  No  state  may  compel  another  state  to  observe  the  duties  of 
humanity,  nor  may  a  state  consider  the  refusal  of  another  as  un- 
friendly and  hostile. 

Yet,  when  the  act  of  another  state  may  be  considered  as  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  moral  law  or  to  those  of  humanity  and  of 
the  eomitaa  gentiumj  and  inflicts  a  real  injury  upon  other  states,  it 
may  call  for  a  collective  remonstrance  for  the  protection  of  common 
interests.' 

The  precept  honeste  vwere  commends  itself  to  states  as  well  as  to  all  penons 
wishing  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  natural  justice.  This  precept 
requires  no  demonstration  and  no  power  of  dialectics  could  augment  its  clear- 
ness and  force. 

We  must  admit,  therefore,  that  the  performance  of  moral  duties  must  be 
left  to  the  unrestricted  appreciation  of  each  government.  We  belieye,  how- 
ever, that  an  arbitrary  and  persistent  refusal  cannot  be  justified  in  any  case. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  a  state  may  arbitrarily  refuse 
to  receive  a  scientific  mission  which  intends  to  study  a  contagious  disease, 
determining  its  cause,  development  and  propagation.  Such  unjustified  refusal 
may  be  a  serious  ground  for  complaints  by  other  states. 

618.  It  should  be  considered  a  moral  duty  imposed  on  every 
civilized  state  to  do  everything  necessary  to  prevent  public  calam- 
ities. 

For  that  purpose,  states  should: 

(a)  Encourage  scientific  research  into  the  causes  of  certain 
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contagious  diseases,  pursued  with  the  object  of  preventing  their 
propagation; 

(b)  Co-operate  to  prevent  the  spread  of  epidemics,  by  imme- 
diately advising  foreign  governments  of  the  first  appearance  on 
their  territory  of  cases  of  contagious  disease  (plague,  cholera, 
etc.) ;  by  making  known  the  region  where  the  disease  has  appeared, 
its  gravity  and  the  measures  adopted  to  arrest  its  spreading; 

(c)  Prescribe  without  delay  the  sanitary  measures  designed  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases; 

(d)  Promote  the  meeting  of  sanitary  conferences  find  encourage 
discussions  for  the  study  of  questions  of  public  health  in  their 
relations  with  effective  international  co-operation; 

(e)  Co-operate  to  assist  foreigners  employed  in  industry,  in  case 
of  accident,  destitution  or  sickness,  and  to  send  them  to  their  own 
country  if  without  means  or  the  assistance  of  a  consul  of  their 
country. 

At  the  sanitary  conference  of  Vienna  of  August  1,  1874,  the  wish  was  ex- 
pressed that  a  permanent  international  commission  be  created  for  the  study  of 
contagious  diseases  and  the  prescription  of  measures  designed  to  prevent  them 
from  spreading. 

This  wish  was  realized  in  the  convention  signed  at  Vienna,  March  19, 1897, 
in  which  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  bubonic  plague 
in  Europe  were  established  by  the  following  countries:  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain,  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
Italy,  Luxemburg,  Montenegro,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Rumania,  Russia, 
Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

Finally,  on  December  13,  1903,  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  spreading  of 
plague  and  cholera,  there  was  concluded  at  Paris  an  international  sanitary  con- 
vention between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Egypt,  Spain, 
the  United  States,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Monte- 
negro, the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Rumania,  Russia  and  Switzeriand. 


TITLE  XXIII 
INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  MAN 

GENERAL  RULE 

619.  Whatever  his  race,  degree  of  culture  and  color  may  be, 
man,  so  long  as  he  lives  in  political  association,  even  if  he  has  a 
nomadic  existence,  does  not  lose  the  rights  of  human  personality 
which  are  his  according  to  international  law.  He  may  everj^here 
request  the  respect,  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  these  rights,  on 
condition  of  subjecting  himself  to  the  authority  of  territorial  laws 
and  of  observing  the  local  laws. 

Ck>mpare  rules  1-66  et  seq. 

INVIOLABILITY  OF  THE  PERSON 

620.  Every  one  is  entitled  to  personal  inviolability  as  a  man  and 
any  injury  to  his  person  and  his  liberty  must  be  considered  con- 
trary to  international  law,  which  protects  man,  even  when  not  a 
member  of  a  political  body  organized  as  a  state. 

621.  The  liberty  of  man  must  be  respected  as  his  personal 
right,  independently  of  treaties,  and  must  be  protected  and  guar- 
anteed by  all  the  legal  and  judicial  measures  employed  in  behalf 
of  citizens. 

622.  The  right  of  personal  liberty  and  inviolability  cannot  be 
denied  to  any  man,  whatever  his  race  or  color. 

PERSONAL  RIGHTS  OF  NEGROES 

623.  Any  state  which  denies  to  negroes  the  rights  of  human 
personality  and  permits  them  to  be  bought  and  sold,  as  it  does 
property,  violates  international  law. 

624.  The  traflSc  in  negroes,  under  whatever  form  it  may  be 
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carried  on^  and  even  with  the  authorization  and  tolerance  of  the 
state  where  it  is  conducted,  must  be  considered  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  rights  of  human  personality  and  declared  absolutely 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  international  law. 

626.  Every  civilized  state  must  do  everything  necessary  to 
guarantee  the  personal  inviolability  of  negroes,  use  all  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  put  an  end  to  the  shameful  traffic  in  them  and 
punish  those  who  carry  it  on  or  take  part  in  it  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  Italian  law  severely  puoishes  the  slave  trade  by  penalties  providing  for 
the  punishment  of  maritime  offenses  in  Chapter  V  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Code.  Article  337  provides  that  the  offense  of  slave  trading  shall  be  considered 
as  committed  whenever  a  slave  shall  be  treated  as  such  on  board  a  national 
vessel.  The  Code  also  provides  for  the  punishment  of  attempts  at  slave  trad- 
ing, which  is  considered  as  accomplished  when  a  vessel  fitted  out  for  the  trans- 
port of  slaves  has  been  caught  before  the  act  of  slave  trading  has  taken  place. 
(Arts.  340-341.) 

626.  Any  slave,  although  bought  where  the  slave  trade  is  de- 
clared lawful,  must  be  considered  free  and  inviolable  in  his  person 
as  soon  as  he  enters  the  territory  of  a  civilized  state,  which  is 
bound  to  protect  his  liberty  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person. 

This  rule  was  sanctioned  in  the  anti-slave  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  article  7  of 
which  reads  as  follows:  ''Every  fugitive  slave  who,  or  the  continent,  claims  the 
protection  of  the  signatory  Powers,  must  receive  it  and  shall  be  received  in  the 
camps  and  stations  officially  established  by  the  Powers  or  on  board  public 
vessels  navigating  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  Stations  and  private  vessels  can 
exercise  the  right  of  asylum  only  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  state." 

627.  All  civilized  states  should  adopt  the  measures  necessary  to 
put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  regions  where  it  still  exists, 
considering  as  unlawful  not  only  the  traffic  itself,  but  also  all 
operations  on  land  and  sea  designed  to  maintain  and  exercise  it. 

They  must,  moreover,  use  all  their  influence  to  compel  bar- 
barian sovereigns  and  uncivilized  peoples  who  permit  the  slave 
trade,  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

This  rule  is  sanctioned  by  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1885,  and  forms  the  ''common"  law  of  the  following  states:  Austria- 
Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  the  United  States, 
Sweden,  and  Turkey.  These  countries  have  adopted  the  following  declara- 
tion relating  to  the  slave  trade:  ''Article  0:  In  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  nations  as  recognised  by  the  signatory  Powers,  the  slave 
trade  as  well  as  all  incidental  operations  on  land  and  sea  being  prohibited,  the 
Powers  which  now  or  hereafter  exercise  rights  of  sovereignty  or  influence  in 
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the  ierritories  foraung  the  oonventional  Congo  basin  declare  that  these  terri- 
tories shall  not  serve  either  as  a  market  or  as  a  channel  of  transit  for  the  trade 
in  slaves  of  any  race.  E^h  of  the  Powers  undertakes  to  employ  all  the  means 
within  its  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  trade  and  punish  those  who  engage  in  it/'' 

628.  The  rules  adopted  in  the  General  Act  signed  at  Brussels 
on  July  2,  1800,  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  must  be 
considered  as  the  expression  of  the  principles  demanded  by  civili- 
zation to  protect  the  individual  liberty  and  inviolability  of  the 
human  person  and  must  be  deemed  binding  on  all  civilized  states. 

The  general  anti-slave  act,  concluded  at  Brussels  July  2, 1890,  was  signed  by 
AustriarHungary,  Belgium,  Congo,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  the  United  States, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey  and  Zansibar.  Under  this  treaty  the  signatory 
powers  adopted  the  most  effective  means  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
maritime  zones  where  it  still  existed.  Besides  the  means  designed  to  prevent 
the  transportation  of  slaves,  e.  g.,  the  reciprocal  right  of  surveillance,  search 
and  seizure  of  the  ships  engaged  in  transporting  slaves  (art.  22),  the  signatory 
powers  authorized  more  eflScient  means  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade  in  the 
places  of  origin  in  the  interior  of  Africa  (art.  1)  and  watching  convoys  along 
the  land  roads  used  by  slave  dealers  (arts.  15  and  19).  They  prescribed  in  like 
manner  the  best  means  of  protecting  liberated  slaves  and  founded  places  of 
refuge  for  the  purpose  of  encouragmg  the  liberation  of  daves  (art.  86). 


INVIOLABILITY   OF  PROPERTY 

629.  Private  property  must  be  considered  inviolate  under  inter- 
national law,  no  matter  what  form  it  may  assume. 

630.  Every  man  may  employ  his  faculties  with  regard  to  prop- 
erty, wherever  located,  and  acquire  it  under  the  conditions  estab- 
lished and  determined  by  the  lex  rei  siUe. 

631.  Literary,  artistic  and  industrial  property  should  likewise 
be  considered  inviolate. 

We  do  not  admit  that  the  fruits  of  the  intellect  should  be  considered  as 
property.  We  do  not  find  therein  the  requisites  and  characteristics  of  things 
constituting  the  object  of  property.  However,  this  is  not  the  place  to  expound 
our  views,  and  we  shall  merely  say  that  we  have  adopted  the  usual  terminology, 
without  undertaking  to  guarantee  its  accuracy. 

632.  The  right  of  the  author  of  a  product  of  the  intellect  to 
obtain  the  legal  protection  of  his  right,  whatever  it  may  be,  under 
the  conditions  determined  by  law,  must  be  considered  as  founded 
on  the  respect  due  to  the  international  rights  of  man  in  the  noblest 
manifestations  of  his  activity.  While  an  international  right  of 
man  apart  from  treaty,  it  is  incumbent  on  states  to  assure  legal 
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protection  for  the  rights  in  literary  and  artistic  property  by  means 
of  treaties. 

The  foregoing  rules  seek  to  respect  the  right  of  an  author  over  his  production 
and  the  inviolability  of  such  right  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  It  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  gracious  concession  of  a  prince,  nor  as  a  privilege  based  on 
treaties,  nor  as  a  privilege  assured  exclusively  to  citizens.  It  is  the  most 
sacred  right  of  the  human  personality,  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  personal  ac- 
tivity which  has  manifested  itself  and  been  developed  through  work.  It  musl^ 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  right  of  man  and  as  such  have  the  character  of  an 
international  right  for  the  good  reason  that  the  rights  of  the  human  personality 
cannot  be  restricted  within  the  territorial  limits  of  any  one  countiy. 

633.  Save  for  the  right  of  every  state  to  subject  the  protection 
of  literary,  artistic  and  industrial  property  to  certain  legal  condi- 
tions previously  determined,  it  must  be  conceded  that  a  failure 
to  assure  equal  treatment  to  foreigners  and  citizens  is  a  violation 
of  international  law  on  the  part  of  the  state. 

634.  It  is  contrary  to  modem  international  law  for  a  state  to 
forbid  to  foreigners  the  acquisition  of  real  or  personal  property 
under  the  same  legal  conditions  as  citizens,  or  to  deny  to  foreigners 
the  enjoyment  of  the  private  rights  embraced  in  the  right  of  prop- 
erty. The  state  may  reserve  to  citizens  exclusively,  on  grounds  of 
public  policy  or  social  welfare,  certain  rights  relating  to  particular 
matters.  The  state  may  also  grant  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights 
connected  with  real  property  to  citizens  alone,  by  reason  of  the 
special  nature  of  the  rights  and  their  connection  with  public  law 
and  public  policy. 

636.  Yet  when  by  the  laws  of  a  country  foreigners  or  foreign 
states  are  prohibited  from  acquiring  real  property  by  inheritance, 
provided  the  right  to  inherit  is  recognized,  the  territorial  state 
cannot  confiscate  decedent's  estates  to  its  own  profit;  it  can  only 
compel  the  heir  or  successor  to  the  estate  to  alienate  the  property, 
with  the  right  to  receive  and  take  away  the  purchase  price. 

This  rule  was  developed  at  greater  length  in  our  legal  opinion  on  the  Zappa 
succession  in  Rumania.  Under  the  legislation  of  that  country,  foreigners  being 
forbidden  to  acquire  the  real  property  bequeathed  by  the  deceased  to  Greece 
the  question  arose  as  to  whether  Rumania  could  confiscate  the  property. 

See  Fiore,  Succesaiane  ZappOy  Controversia  tra  la  Grecia  e  la  Romania.  As 
regards  legacies  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Church,  see  rule  712. 

636,  Private  property,  whoever  its  owner,  must  be  held  invio- 
late, even  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  war,  save  when  the  rights  of 
ownership  are  subject  to  just  limitations  under  rules  of  inter* 
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national  law  governing  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  private  per- 
sons in  time  of  war. 

637.  Civilized  states  must  consider  as  reciprocally  binding  upon 
each  other  all  legal  rules  designed  for  the  protection  of  property 
in  all  its  forms. 

RIGHT  OF  FREE  MIGRATION 

638.  Everyone,  whether  a  citizen  of  a  state  or  belonging  to  an 
uncivilized  tribe  or  living  a  nomadic  existence,  has  the  right  freely 
to  enter  the  territory  of  any  state  open  to  trade,  observing  the  laws 
of  police  and  public  security  applicable  to  foreigners,  and  he  may 
sojourn  there,  provided  he  complies  with  the  local  laws. 

This  rule  seeks  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  the  passport  imposed  upon 
foreigners  desiring  to  enter  the  territory  of  a  state.  The  passport  may  always 
be  useful  in  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  holder  and  furnishing  prima 
facie  evidence  thereof.  But  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  the  right  to  enter  a 
state  is  based  on  the  passport,  and  that  the  absence  of  that  document  consti- 
tutes sufficient  grounds  to  deny  admission  to  a  state  open  to  trade. 

639.  No  state  professing  to  respect  the  principles  of  modem 
international  law  may,  through  exaggerated  measures  of  precau- 
tion, hinder  or  impede  the  entrance  of  foreigners  into  its  territory, 
nor  oppose  their  sojourning  without  reasonable  grounds  based  on 
public  order  or  policy. 

Ck)mpare  rules  261  et  seq. 

640.  A  state  always  has  the  right  to  regulate  by  special  laws  the 
entrance  of  foreigners  into  its  territory  and  to  determine  the  neces- 
sary conditions  for  the  practice  of  professions,  arts  and  trades,  in 
harmony  with  the  social,  economic  and  political  interests  of  the 
country. 

641.  A  foreigner  who  has  entered  a  state  may  depart  without 
previous  authorization  of  the  government  unless,  under  the  terri- 
torial laws,  he  must  be  considered  as  temporarily  deprived  of  his 
personal  liberty. 

642.  Every  foreigner,  independently  of  treaties,  must  be  pro- 
tected by  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides  in  the  enjoyment 
and-  exercise  of  his  civil  rights;  he  must  be  allowed  to  undertake 
civil  acts,  without  being  considered,  as  a  foreigner,  outside  the 
pale  of  "common"  law. 
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RIQHT  TO  EiaORATB 

643.  The  right  to  emigrate  is  one  of  the  personal  rights  of  man, 
and  must  be  considered  as  a  development  of  individual  freedom. 

No  state  may  prevent  its  citizens  freely  and  without  obstacle 
to  leave  ita  territory  to  go  abroad  in  order  to  develop  their  activity 
with  the  hope  of  lai^r  rewards.  The  emigrant  may,  however,  be 
required  to  have  fulfilled  his  military  obligations  for  the  period  le- 
gally imposed  upon  all  citizens. 

644«  Emigration  does  not  break  the  bond  between  the  emigrant 
and  his  native  country.  Nevertheless,  the  emigrant  is  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  state  where  he  resides,  even  as  regards  the 
exercise  of  rights  accorded  him  by  the  laws  ot  his  native  country. 

646.  The  government  of  the  state  of  which  the  emigrant  is  a 
citizen  may  use  any  lawful  means  to  maintain  the  bond  which 
connects  him  with  his  country,  by  encouraging  the  preservation 
of  his  national  sentiments,  promoting  his  attachment  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  his  native  country  and  protecting  him  against  vexatious 
measures  of  local  governments. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  in  principle  this  must  be 
done  without  violating  or  disregarding  the  rights  of  the  territorial 
state  and  without  efiFecting  a  sort  of  disguised  invasion  or  inter- 
vention. 

A  well-organized  emigration  may  become  an  important  factor  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  prosperity  of  states  and  an  eflScient  instrument  of  the 
civilization  of  barbarian  nations.  Instead  of  opposing  it,  therefore,  states 
should  encourage  emigration  by  considering  it  as  a  measure  well  adapted  to 
meet  the  pressing  necessity  of  individuals  to  earn  a  livelihood  through  profitar 
ble  labor,  and  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable  relation  between  Um  lands  of 
the  earth  and  the  men  who  must  people  and  work  it.  Emigration  may  ad- 
mirably contribute  to  the  spread  of  civilization,  by  permitting  barbarian  peo- 
ples peacefully  to  benefit  by  the  more  advanced  culture  and  energy  at  more 
industrious  workers  and  more  enlightened  commerce,  so  as  gradually  to  attain 
the  same  level  of  culture  and  civilization. 

646.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  territorial  state  to  regulate  immigra- 
tion by  limiting  it,  according  to  circumstances,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  moral  and  economic  disturbances  likely  to  arise  from  an  ex- 
cessive immigration  and  by  reconciling  the  practice  of  professions, 
arts  and  trades  on  the  part  of  immigrants  with  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  citizens  and  the  political  interests  of  the  state. 

647.  It  is  incumbent  on  the  states  of  which  the  emigrants  are 
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citizens,  to  protect  them  against  the  traps  of  speculators  and  emi- 
gration agencies  and  to  prevent  emigration  from  being  fomented 
by  fallacious  promises  of  exaggerated  profit. 
To  that  end  it  should: 

a.  Regulate  emigration  by  special  laws; 

b.  Subject  agencies  to  the  authorization  of  the  government  and 
supervise  the  operations  of  securing  employment,  embar- 
cation  and  transportation  effected  by  them; 

c.  Subject  to  legislative  rules  the  relations  of  emigration  agents 

to  emigrants; 

d.  Take  into  consideration  the  claims  of  emigrants  and  compel, 
by  criminal  penalties,  the  observance  of  the  obligations 
imposed  on  emigration  agents; 

e.  Do  everything  that  may  be  required  to  modify  the  political 

or  social  conditions  which  may  influence  emigration. 

FREEDOM  OF  NAVIGATION  AND  COMMEBCE 

MS.  Everyone  has  the  right  to  navigate  freely  on  the  high  seas 
and  in  the  waters  included  within  the  territorial  domain  of  any 
state,  on  condition  of  observing  the  rules  governing  navigation; 
he  may  invoke  the  application  of  the  international  laws  which 
protect  persons  and  property  engaged  in  navigation. 

See  Book  III  for  the  rules  of  navigation. 

649.  Anyone  may  enter  territorial  waters  and  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  international  law  in  so  far  as  it  governs  the  peaceful  use 
of  such  waters,  on  condition  of  complying  with  the  laws  and  regu- 
lations of  the  territorial  state. 

He  may  freely  use  all  means  of  communication  for  the  free 
exercise  of  his  activities,  provided  he  observes  the  local  laws  and 
regulations. 

The  porpofle  of  this  rule  is  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  right  of  navigation 
over  the  territorial  waters  of  a  state  must  not  be  considered  as  based  on  trea- 
ties  and  reserved  only  for  the  cRisens  of  states  which  have  concluded  treaties. 
No  sovereign  who  does  not  wish  to  violate  the  principles  of  international  law, 
may  arbitrarily  deny  the  peaceful  use  of  channels  of  communication  by  land 
and  sea  to  an  individual  who  is  not  a  citiaen  oi  a  state  with  which  there  exists 
a  treaty  granting  such  right  under  reciprocity.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
peaceful  use  of  means  of  communication  must  be  considered  as  an  inherent 
right  of  num,  whenever  the  individual  who  seeks  to  avail  himself  of  it  complies 
with  the  tetritorial  laws  governing  the  subject. 
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RIQHT  OF  FREEDOM  OF  CONSCIENCE 

660.  Freedom  of  religious  worship  must  be  protected  by  inter- 
national law  and  considered  as  one  of  the  international  rights  of 
man. 

Everyone  may  retain  or  change  his  religious  faith  with  complete 
freedom  and  does  not  have  to  account  to  anyone  for  his  decision 
nor  for  his  refusal  to  join  any  particular  faith. 

661.  Everyone  is  entitled  freely  to  practise  his  religion,  pro- 
vided that  it  is  not  prohibited  by  the  territorial  law,  or  does  not 
happen  to  be  subsequently  prohibited  for  reasons  of  public  policy 
or  order. 

662.  Religious  persecution  should  be  considered  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  right  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  should  be  deemed 
a  grave  violation  of  international  law  on  the  part  of  the  state,  if 
it  has  authorized  it  and  has  failed  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
prevent  it. 

663.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  grave  infringement  of  modern 
international  law  to  condition  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  upon 
religious  faith,  or  to  bring  into  play  any  kind  of  influence  whatso- 
ever to  compel  foreigners  to  change  their  religious  faith  and  es- 
pecially to  expose  them  to  persecution  or  annoyance  for  refusing 
to  change  it. 

In  like  manner,  it  must  be  held  unlawful  to  subject  foreigners 
to  examinations  and  inquisitorial  measures  in  order  to  ascertain 
their  religious  faith. 

RIGHT  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

664.  Every  person  legally  capable  of  exercising  civil  rights 
may  freely  choose  the  state  to  which  he  wishes  to  belong  and 
when  he  has  fulfilled  all  the  conditions  fixed  by  the  legislature,  he 
may  demaiitl  recognition  of  his  citizenship  and  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  by  law  to  citizens. 

666.  The  title  of  citizen  may  be  given  to  any  person  who,  while 
not  legally  capable  of  choosing  the  state  to  which  he  wishes  to 
belong,  nevertheless  fulfils  the  conditions  fixed  by  law  to  be  deemed 
a  citizen. 

The  legislatures  of  the  different  countries  assign  the  title  of  citizen  to  persons 
who  are  not  capable  of  expressing  their  own  will,  by  taking  into  account  their 
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natural  tendencies  predetermined  by  blood  ties  and  family  relations.  It  is 
justly  presumed  that  the  child  should  desire  to  follow  the  legal  status  of  his 
father.  Accordingly,  the  laws  provide  that  the  child  acquires  at  his  birth  the 
citizenship  of  the  father  and  preserves  it,  first  during  his  minority  and  then 
after  his  majority  so  long  as  he  does  not  manifest  his  desire  to  acquire  another 
citizenship. 

666.  Every  state  may  determine  the  persons  who  are  to  be 
considered  citizens  and  foreigners,  and  the  rules  for  the  determina- 
tion of  these  matters  must  be  considered  within  the  sphere  of  the 
state's  autonomy  and  independence. 

667.  We  must  admit  the  anomalous  condition  by  which  under 
the  municipal  law  of  two  different  states  an  individual  may  be 
deemed  a  citizen  of  both  states,  thus  possessing  dual  citizenship. 

It  often  happens  that,  in  consequence  of  the  legislative  autonomy  of  every 
state,  a  person  is  endowed  with  dual  citizenship.  According  to  article  8  of 
the  French  Civil  Code,  as  amended  by  the  law  of  July  22,  18d3,  any  person 
bom  in  France  of  foreign  parents  one  of  whom  was  bom  in  France,  is  consid- 
ered French,  provided  he  does  not  renounce  his  French  citizenship  within  a 
year  of  his  majority,  determined  in  conformity  with  French  law.  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  article  4  of  the  Italian  Civil  Code,  a  child  bom  in 
France  of  an  Itfidian  father  is  deemed  an  Italian,  although  he  meets  the  con- 
ditions provided  for  in  article  8  of  the  French  Civil  Code.  It  remains  to  be 
said  that  national  courts  must  decide  questions  of  citizenship  in  accordance 
with  national  law,  disregarding  the  fact  that  the  same  person  possesses  also 
a  dual  nationality. 

The  same  thing  happens  under  laws  granting  citizenship  to  persons  bom 
within  the  state  of  foreign  parents.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
by  the  law  of  October  1,  1869;  in  Bolivia,  according  to  the  constitution  of 
February  15,  1878;  in  Ecuador,  according  to  the  constitution  of  August  11, 
1869;  in  Guatemala,  under  the  constitution  of  1851,  revised  in  1859; 
in  Mexico,  in  conformity  with  articles  1  and  2  of  the  law  of  May  28, 
1886;  as  well  as  in  a  great  many  other  countries.  Now,  under  article  4  of  the 
Italian  Civil  Code,  children  born  in  those  countries  of  Italian  fathers,  are  de- 
dared  to  be  Italian,  so  that  the  fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  two  states 
is  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  conflict  of  municipal  legislation  relating 
to  citizenship.  This  anomalous  condition  fortifies  the  opinion  of  jurists  who 
demand  an  international  agreement  to  prevent  these  inconveniences.  [See 
Lelong's  case  and  the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  on  dual  nationsiity 
in  July,  1915,  Supplement  to  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  pp.  369- 
375.  See  also  Borchard,  Diplomatic  jjroleclian  of  citizens  abroad  (New  York, 
1915),  §§253-261.— TransL] 

Compare:  Court  of  Cassation  of  Florence,  February  3, 1875,  Vincentini  case. 
(BeUini,  XXXI,  1, 1,  429.) 

CHANGE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

668.  Any  person  legally  competent  under  his  national  law  may 
renounce  the  citizenship  of  that  country  to  acquire  another.    This 
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18  one  of  the  personal  rights  of  man,  which  cannot  be  conditioned 
upon  the  previous  authorization  of  the  state  of  which  he  is  ac« 
tually  a  dtiaen. 

659.  The  loss  of  nationality  of  origin  may  be  effected  by  express 
or  tacit  renunciation;  it  cannot,  however,  become  effective  until 
a  new  citizenship  in  another  state  has  been  acquired. 

660.  Ebcpress  or  tacit  renunciation  is  valid  when  it  takes  place 
in  accordance  with  the  forms  determined  by  law. 

Tacit  renunciation  of  the  nationality  of  origin  may  be  accom- 
plished by  voluntarily  doing  something  which,  under  the  national 
law  of  a  person,  is  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  citizenship. 

Citiieoship  muBt  be  considered  as  a  great  benefit  to  the  person  who  powcaoca 
it.  Consequently,  it  must  be  presumed  that  every  one,  so  long  as  he  has  not 
renounoed  it,  desires  to  retain  his  citLsenship. 

In  order  to  admit  tacit  renunciation,  two  conditions  are  required:  1st,  that 
the  act  from  which  the  inference  is  drawn  shall  have  been  voluntary;  2d,  that 
the  act  be  expressly  indicated  in  the  law  as  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  a  loss 
of  citiaenship.  This  is  the  only  way  in  which  the  respect  of  the  right  of  free 
attachment  to  the  state,  one  of  the  personal  rights  of  man,  may  be  assured. 

UNLAWFUL  CHANGE  OF  CITIZENSHIP 

661.  Renunciation  of  citizenship  should  not  be  considered  as 
vbM,  if  effected  fraudulently  and  in  bad  faith.  This  would  be 
the  case  if  citizenship  is  renounced  merely  with  a  view  to  escape 
the  authority  and  penalty  of  the  law  in  order  to  accomplish  a  pro- 
hibited act  or  to  violate  a  right  acquired  by  a  third  person  ac- 
cording to  his  national  law. 

662.  Renunciation  of  citizenship  may  likewise  be  considered  to 
have  been  effected  in  bad  faith,  when  it  appears  from  the  circum- 
stances that  the  person,  without  any  permanent  intention  of 
abandoning  his  native  country,  actually  and  finally,  has  tempo- 
rarily changed  his  personal  statute  for  the  sole  purpose  of  thus 
exercising  certain  rights  which  his  national  law  denies  him.  This 
intention  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  has  maintained 
the  bonds  which  connected  him  with  his  country,  by  manifesting 
his  intention  to  reacquire  anew  his  renounced  citizenship. 

In  order  properly  to  explain  the  idea  developed  in  the  foregoing  rules,  we 
must  recall  that  in  admitting  the  right  of  every  one  to  select  freely  the  state 
of  his  choice,  we  stated  that  it  cannot  be  considered  a  fraud  on  the  law  to  change 
citixenship  in  order  to  acquire  the  enjo3rment  of  rights  more  extensive  than 
those  granted  by  the  law  of  his  country. 

This  being  his  personal  right,  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  person  exerdses  that 
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ri^t  in  bad  faith  and  unlawfuUy  when  by  so  doing  he  has  defeated  the  expec- 
tations of  others:  qyi  suo  jure  utilvr  nemini  injuriam  facU,  This  would  be 
the  case,  for  example,  of  a  person  who,  in  order  to  dispose  more  freely  of  his 
property,  renounces  his  present  citisenship  so  as  to  have  greater  hberty  to 
bequeath  by  will.  Such  action  could  not  be  said  to  be  fraudulent  because 
the  expectations  of  his  legal  successors  may  have  been  defeated. 

Since  the  right  to  sucked  becomes  effective  at  the  time  of  death  only,  the 
order  and  measure  of  rights  of  succession  can  be  determined  under  the  law  in 
force  only  at  the  time  of  the  decedent's  death.  Considering  that  the  right  to 
change  dtisenship  is  essentially  personal,  one  cannot  allege  the  invalidity  of 
the  new  citizenship  legally  acquired,  on  the  ground  of  the  possible  injury  to 
the  heirs,  for  the  latter  cannot  profit  by  any  right  of  succession  during  the  life 
of  the  decedent;  for  expectations  never  constitute  vested  rights. 

Invalidity  because  of  fraud  upon  the  law  can  be  asserted  in  the  case  of  a 
person,  incompetent  to  change  his  citizenship  and  to  avoid  the  effect  of  the  law 
which  governs  the  exercise  of  his  rights,  who  seeks  to  acquire  the  citizenship 
of  another  state  in  order  to  exercise  rights  denied  to  him  by  the  law  of  his 
country;  or  when  a  person  changes  his  citizenship  to  avoid  tiie  obligation  of 
respecting  rights  acquired  by  third  persons  under  the  law.  (This  would  be 
the  case  of  a  husband  who,  in  order  to  deprive  his  wife  of  the  right  to  demand 
the  return  of  her  dowry,  becomes  naturalized  in  a  country  where  this  right  is 
not  admitted  against  the  husband). 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  where,  under  the  drcumstances,  citizenship 
could  not  be  considered  as  real  and  effective,  but  as  essentially  void  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  its  main  object  is  to  withdraw  the  person  acquiring  it  from  the 
authority  of  his  national  law;  as,  for  example,  when  an  Italian,  in  order  to 
escape  the  authority  of  the  Italian  law  forbidding  divorce  becomes  naturalized 
pro  forma  in  a  foreign  country  so  as  to  seciu«  a  divorce  with  the  intention  of 
subsequently  recovering  his  Italian  citizenship  in  order  to  marry  another 
woman  in  Italy.  Owing  to  the  fact  that,  while  he  renounces  his  Italian  citizen- 
ship, he  still  retains  Italy  as  the  main  center  of  his  affairs  and  interests,  and 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  appears  that  his  renunciation  of  Italian  citizen- 
ship was  neither  genuine  or  real,  but  was  effected  merely  with  a  view  to  avoid 
the  imperative  commands  of  his  national  law,  the  fraud  upon  the  law  is  clear. 

663.  It  cannot  be  considered  fraudulent  to  renounce  one's  citi- 
zenship in  order  to  change  one's  personal  statute  so  as  to  acquire 
more  extended  rights,  even  though  this  renunciation  may  be 
prejudicial  to  the  expectations  of  third  parties. 

664.  Change  of  citizenship  can  have  no  retroactive  effects. 
Therefore,  the  acquisition  of  foreign  citizenship  can  never  relieve 
a  person  from  fulfilling  obligations  imposed  on  citizens,  such  as 
the  civil  obligations  incurred  before  the  loss  of  citizenship,  military 
service,  and  the  respect  of  the  rights  acquired  by  third  parties,  etc. 

NBCESSITT  OF  A  COMMON  LAW  RELATING  TO  CITIZENSHIP 

665.  It  is  incumbent  on  states,  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  due 
to  questions  of  citizenship  and  to  prevent  the  multiplicity  or  ab- 
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aence  of  such  citizenship,  to  adopt  in  common  accord  uniform 
fundamental  rules  designed  to  reconcile  both  their  legislative 
autonomy  and  the  individual's  liberty  to  choose  his  home  state, 
the  purpose  being  one  of  reciprocal  utility  in  determining  esactly 
the  citizenship  of  every  one  and  bringing  the  municipal  law  into 
harmony  with  the  fundamental  rules  which  ought  to  constitute 
the  "common"  law  of  civilized  states  in  the  matter  of  citizenship. 

666.  The  legislative  autonomy  of  the  sovereignty  of  every  state 
with  respect  to  citizenship  should  consist  in  fixing  the  conditions 
necessary  to  acquire,  renounce,  lose  and  reacquire  citizenship, 
without,  however,  violating  the  fundamental  rules  adopted  by 
common  agreement. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  citizenship  is  the  basis  of  political,  private  and  inter- 
national rights,  for  political  rights,  public  and  civil,  which  under  municipal 
law  are  granted  to  citizens  only,  are  founded  on  citizenship.  Private  rights 
which  are  determined  by  the  personal  statute  also  depend  on  citizenship. 
The  same  is  true  of  international  rights,  which  according  to  treaties  are  ac- 
corded to  the  respective  citizens  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  thus  follows 
that  in  order  to  prevent  conflicts  which  may  arise  whenever  the  title  of  a 
certain  person  to  certain  rights  comes  into  question,  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
beyond  controversy  the  exact  citizenship  of  the  person.  At  present,  since 
each  state  regulates  citizenship  by  virtue  of  its  own  legislative  autonomy, 
without  regard  to  the  laws  of  other  states,  it  may  happen  that  a  person  is  at 
the  same  time  a  citizen  of  two  states  or  of  none  at  all.  This  lack  of  legislative 
harmony  results  unavoidably  in  uncertainty  in  the  status  of  persons  and  their 
rights  and  in  unfortunate  conflicts  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  a  state  as 
regards  individuals  invested  with  the  legal  status  of  dual  nationality. 

RATIONAL  RULES  ON  THE  ATTRIBUTES  OF  CmZBNSHIP 

667.  States  must  regulate  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  citizenship, 
admitting  as  a  principle  that  no  one  may  be  without  citizenship 
or  be  a  citizen  of  two  states  at  the  same  time. 

668.  The  imposition  of  citizenship  upon  individuals  without 
their  express  or  tacit  consent  must  be  considered  a  violation  of  the 
personal  right  of  man  freely  to  attach  himself  to  a  given  state. 

Illustrations  of  this  are: 

(a)  A  provision  to  the  effect  that  persons  bom  in  the  territory 
of  the  state  of  foreign  parents  shall  not  have  any  other  citizenship. 

(b)  A  provision  declaring  as  citizens  persons  residing  in  the  state 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  trade,  although  they  manifest  no  inten- 
tion of  renouncing  their  citizenship  and  of  acquiring  that  of  the 
state  of  residence. 
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(c)  The  grant  of  citizenship  in  the  state  to  an  individual  marry- 
ing a  native  woman. 

[This  is  the  law  of  Brazil.  See  Rodrigo  Octavio  in  6  Key.  de  Tlnst.  de  Droit 
Comp.,  307— Transl.] 

(d)  The  grant  of  citizenship  in  the  state,  the  presumption  of 
consent  being  based  on  silence  or  a  negative  act  when  nothing 
positive  has  been  done  impl3ring  tacit  consent  to  acquire  citizen- 
ship. 

[On  imposition  of  dtiaenship  by  the  Constitution  of  Brazil  and  statutes  of 
other  Latin-American  countries  see  Borchard,  Diplomatic  protection  of  cUizena 
abroad,  §  232— Transl.] 

(e)  Any  other  form  of  imposing  citizenship  without  express 
manifestation  of  the  will  of  the  individual  to  that  effect,  or  without 
any  rational  presumption  of  consent  on  the  part  of  a  person  not 
in  a  position  to  manifest  it,  based  on  a  proper  interpretation  of 
the  natural  sentiments  of  the  individual. 

(J)  The  grant  of  collective  citizenship  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
country  conquered  or  voluntarily  ceded,  without  properly  guaran- 
teeing them  liberty  of  election  to  retain  their  citizenship  or  making 
the  right  of  election  illusory  and  onerous. 

The  right  freely  to  become  a  member  of  a  state,  as  an  essentially  personal 
right  of  man,  must  be  respected  and  protected.  Therefore,  citizenship  cannot 
be  imposed  against  the  will  of  the  individual  and  a  change  of  nationality  must 
always  follow  a  free  manifestation  of  the  will.  Naturalization,  accordingly,  can 
only  be  recognized  when  it  is  requested  and  obtained  by  virtue  of  a  voluntary 
act  of  the  individual.  Imposed  citizenship  cannot  be  considered  as  an  acquired 
citizenship.    Individual  initiative  is  always  required. 

669.  The  citizenship  of  the  father  shall  be  assigned  to  his  legit- 
imate child,  wherever  bom,  the  child  retaining  that  citizenship 
unless,  having  full  capacity,  he  requests  and  obtains  citizenship  in 
another  state. 

670.  The  citizenship  of  an  illegitimate  child  follows  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  father,  if  the  latter  has  recognized  him,  or  that  of  the 
mother  if  she  alone  has  recognized  it,  provided  that  by  the  law 
the  father's  country  such  effect  follows  recognition. 

671.  An  individual  bom  of  unknown  parents  within  the  territory 
of  a  state  is  a  citizen  of  that  state. 

When,  however,  an  individual  registered  as  a  citizen  by  reason 
of  birth  of  unknown  parents  is  subsequently  recognized  by  his 
foreign  father  or  by  both  a  father  and  a  mother  of  different  na- 
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tkmAlities  he  shall  follow  his  father's  status.    If  recognised  by  the 
mother  alone  he  shall  follow  her  citizenship. 

[As  to  the  effect  of  illegitimacy  on  citixenship  in  U.  S.  see  BarchAnl,  DipUh' 
matte  protection  of  citizens  abroad,  §  273 — ^Transl.] 

672.  A  woman  marrying  a  foreigner  loses  her  nationality  and  by 
reason  of  her  marriage  acquires  that  of  her  husband.  She  has  the 
right  to  retain  the  nationality  so  acquired  until  the  dissolution 
of  the  marriage,  and  cannot  acquire  another,  even  after  a  logal 
separation  from  her  husband. 

[See  MacKenzie  v.  Hare,  239  U.  S,  299— Transl.) 

673.  The  wife  and  minor  children  of  a  man  who  has  acquired  a 
foreign  nationality  and  thereby  lost  his  original  nationality  retain 
their  original  nationahty. 

The  wife  shall  be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  husband's  new  country 
only  when  she  has  freely  and  expressly  declared  her  desire  to  follow 
his  status.  The  minor  child  shall  retain  his  nationality  unless, 
having  become  of  age  under  the  laws  of  his  native  country,  he 
declares  (as  provided  by  that  law)  his  desire  to  follow  the  status 
of  his  father. 

[As  to  the  effect  of  naturalization  of  husband  and  father  on  a  married 
woman  and  minor  child  under  ttie  law  of  the  United  States,  see  Borchaid, 
DiplcmaHc  protection  of  citizens  abroad,  §§  264,  272  and  caaes  there  cited, 
— Transl.1 

674.  There  is  a  legal  presumption  that  every  person  retains 
his  nationality  of  origin  so  long  as  it  is  not  proved,  under  the  law 
of  his  country  of  origin,  that  he  has  voluntarily  lost  his  original 
citizenship  and,  under  the  law  of  the  foreign  country,  that  he  has 
duly  become  naturalized  as  a  citizen. 

The  reasons  upon  which  it  seems  to  us  the  foregoing  rules  are  founded  are 
developed  in  our  works,  namely:  Fiore,  Diritto  intemazionale  privato,  4th  ed. 
(Turin,  Unione  Tip.-Editrioe,  1902,  v.  1,  Leggi  civile,  Parte  speciale,  chap.  III.) 
See  also  the  French  translation  of  Ch.  Antoine  and  the  Spanish  traimlation 
of  Garcia  Moreno;  Fiore,  SuUe  disposizioni  generali  ddl*applicazione  e  in- 
terprelazione  deUe  leggi  (Naples,  Marghieri,  1890),  v.  II,  chap.  XI;  Delia  dttor 
dinama  in  rapporto  aUa  legge  personals. 

The  rules  concerning  minor  children  and  married  women  are  designed  to 
prevent  the  citizenship  acquired  by  them  by  reason  of  birth  or  maniage  from 
being  altered  by  the  will  of  the  husband  or  father  and  to  establish  the  principle 
that  the  sUUtis  cintatis  is  a  personal  right  of  every  one,  of  which  he  or  she  alone 
has  the  right  to  dispose,  provided  he  or  she  has  legal  capacity. 

On  questions  of  citizenship  under  the  Italian  civil  Letw,  see:  Fiore,  Diritio 
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cmle  itaUano;  Delia  condizUme  giwridica  deUe  peraane  (Naples,  Marghieri,  1889), 
title  I:  Ddla  dUadinanga. 


NATTTRALIZATION  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

676.  Naturalization  voluntarily  and  lawfully  obtained  should 
entail  ipso  jure  ipsoque  facto  the  loss  of  the  prior  citizenship  and 
the  acquisition  of  the  new.  A  change  of  the  personal  statute 
begins  from  the  time  naturalization  has  been  l^ally  perfected 
under  the  law  of  the  naturalizing  country. 

676.  The  change  of  personal  statute  can  have  no  retroactive 
effect;  hence  the  respective  authority  of  the  law  of  the  original 
and  of  the  new  country  should  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  transitory  law. 

677.  A  concession  of  the  power  to  exercise  civil  rights  on  an 
equality  with  citizens  of  the  country,  granted  by  act  of  the  Exec- 
utive, is  not  the  equivalent  of  naturalization.  It  is  always  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  admit  a  change  of  the  personal  statute,  that  the 
foreigner  be  assimilated  to  the  citizen  with  respect  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights  and,  at  least  partially,  of  political  rights  ac- 
corded to  citizens. 

Under  the  laws  of  certain  countries  in  which  foreigners  are  not  treated  like 
dtisens  with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  civU  rights,  these  rights  are  granted 
them  by  act  of  the  executive.  By  article  13  of  the  French  Civil  Code,  as 
amended  by  the  law  of  June  26,  1889,  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  is  granted 
to  the  foreigner  who  is  authorised  by  decree  to  establish  his  residence  in  France. 
Undoubtedly,  this  concession  does  not  produce  the  effects  of  naturalization. 
It  is  a  temporary  one,  and  is  good  for  five  3rears  only,  after  which  time  it  be- 
comes void  if  the  foreigner  has  not  applied  for  and  obtained  his  naturalization. 
It  is  evident  that  the  decree  above  mentioned  cannot  produce  a  change  of 
personal  statute,  for  the  foreigner  who  obtains  the  decree  in  his  favor  is,  during 
the  five  years,  in  the  same  legal  position  as  in  Italy,  where,  by  virtue  of  article 
3  of  the  CivU  Code  the  foreigner  is  granted  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights  on  the 
same  terms  as  the  citizen.  So,  also,  in  England,  the  enjoyment  of  civU  rights 
or  of  some  of  them  only  (as,  for  instance,  the  right  to  acquire  real  estate,  to 
inherit  and  to  dispose  of  property  by  will)  was  granted  by  act  of  denization, 
the  importance  of  which  has  decreased  greatiy  since  the  law  of  1870,  when 
foreigners  were  granted  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  property  rights.  The 
denizen,  according  to  the  English  law,  is  unquestionably  not  in  the  position  of 
a  person  who  has  obtained  his  naturalization  and  it  cannot  be  said,  therefore, 
that  his  personal  statute  is  changed.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  other 
countries  where,  by  law,  the  foreigner  may  be  granted  the  indigSnat  as  well 
as  the  enjoyment  of  certain  special  rights,  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  casting 
a  vote  in  municipal  elections. 

Compare:  Fiore,  DvriUo  interrumonale  privcUOf  5th  ed.,  1903,  v.  I,  §§  379  el  seq. 
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678.  Naturalization  may  result  from  the  voluntary  or  forced 
cession  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  state  to  another  state  annex- 
ing it.    This  is  called  collective  naturalization. 

679.  Collective  naturalisation,  like  individual  naturalization, 
may  become  operative  from  the  time  the  annexation  has  become 
effective  and  real,  and  from  the  time  the  conditions  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  cession  with  regard  to  the  retention  and  loss  of  origi- 
nal nationality  have  been  fulfilled. 

Eyen  in  case  of  collective  naturalisation  by  reason  of  annexation,  we  must 
respect  the  light  of  the  individual  to  attach  himself  freely  either  to  the  annex- 
ing state  or  to  the  ceding  one,  and  of  persons  bom  in  the  ceded  territory  not  to  be 
forced  against  their  oxpfees  or  tacit  desire,  to  change  their  nationality.  It  is, 
tberefore,  essential  to  grant  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  territory  the  liberty 
of  electing  to  retain  their  original  nationality  by  fixing  a  reasonable  time  limit 
for  exercising  the  right  of  election. 

Compare:  Fiore,  op.  eU.,  §§  382  el  seq, 

DOMICIL  IN  rrs  RELATION  TO  cmZENBHIP 

660.  Domicil  cannot  be  considered  sufficient  in  itself  to  attribute 
citizenship  to  the  person  domiciled,  especially  when  the  require- 
ments of  business  have  caused  his  residence.  It  should,  however, 
be  considered  in  accord  with  reciprocal  interests  to  admit  in  prin- 
ciple that  one  who  establishes  his  civil  domicil  in  a  foreign  country 
without  expressly  declaring  that  he  wishes  to  reserve  his  rights  of 
citisenship  in  his  native  country,  should  at  the  end  of  a  certain 
period  (five  or  ten  years  at  least)  be  held  to  be  a  citizen  of  the 
state  of  his  residence. 

While  the  relations  arising  out  of  domicil  and  those  arising  from  nationality 
are  of  a  different  nature,  yet  since  the  actual  population  of  a  country  is  made 
up  of  all  the  persons  permanently  resident  and  having  there  the  centre  of  their 
InisineflB  and  interests  and  since,  therefore,  domicil  establishes  certain  bonds 
between  domiciled  residents  and  the  sovereign  of  the  state,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  when  this  condition  luus  subsisted  suffidentiy  long  to  warrant  the  pre- 
sumption of  a  desire  to  join  the  local  population  and  abandon  the  oountiy 
of  origin  by  manifesting  an  intention  not  to  return,  these  circumstances  may 
be  equivalent  to  a  tacit  renunciation  of  native  citiaenship  and  a  tacit  adoption 
of  the  oitisenship  of  the  country  of  residence. 

[This  principle  has  not  been  adopted  by  Anglo-American  law,  although  the 
Department  of  State  has  adopted  rules  by  which  a  loss  of  American  proteo* 
tion  follows  long-continued  residence  abroad  under  certain  circumstances;  and 
by  the  Act  of  March  2,  1907,  in  the  case  of  naturalised  citizens,  residence  of 
two  years  in  the  native  countiy  or  of  five  3rear8  in  any  other  country,  results 
in  a  presumption  of  loss  of  American  citizenship.  See  Borohard,  Diplomatie 
protection  of  citizens  abroad,  §§  326-330~-Transl.] 
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Such  effect  should  not  be  attributed  to  commercial  domicil  establiahed  for 
businesB  purpoees,  but  it  would  be  reasonable  to  recognize  it  in  case  of  civil 
lesidenoe. 

See,  Fiore,  DirUlo  intemazionale  privatOf  2d  ed.,  1874,  Appendix,  p.  552, 
and  5th  ed.,  v.  I,  §  58. 

Under  the  law  of  the  German  Empire  of  June  1,  1870,  art.  21,  Germans 
leaving  the  Empire  and  residing  abroad  for  ten  years  without  interruption  lose 
their  citizenship.  (This  provision  has  been  repealed  by  the  German  law  of  July 
22,  19ia— Transl.1 

This  principle  is  also  recognized  in  the  treaty  of  February  22, 1868,  between 
the  North  German  Union  and  the  United  States,  article  1  of  which  reads  as 
follows:  ''Citizens  of  the  North  German  Confederation  who  become  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  shall  have  resided  uninter- 
ruptedly within  the  United  States  five  years,  shall  be  held  by  the  North  German 
Confederation  to  be  American  citizens,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such. 

"Reciprocally,  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  who  become  natu- 
ralized citizens  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  and  shall  have  resided 
uninterruptedly  within  North  Germany  five  years,  shall  be  held  by  the  United 
States  to  be  North  German  citizens,  and  shall  be  treated  as  such.  The  dec- 
laration of  an  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  one  or  the  other  country 
has  not  for  either  party  the  effect  of  naturalization.  .  .  ."[MaUoy,  Treaties, 
etc.,  1910,  V.  II,  p.  1298.] 

681.  Domicil  and  even  long-continued  sojourn  in  a  country  with 
the  intention  of  remaining  may  be  deemed  sufiScient  to  warrant 
considering  the  domiciled  person  as  a  citizen,  provided  he  belongs 
to  no  particular  state  and  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  without  a 
countiy  (HeimaUdas). 

The  civil  status  of  every  person  and  the  enjoyment  of  private  rights  must 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  country  to  which  he  belongs. 
International  law  must  eliminate  persons  without  a  country,  the  keimathlosen. 
When  a  person  cannot  invoke  the  protection  of  his  national  law,  it  is  reasonable 
to  consider  him,  even  with  respect  to  his  civil  status,  as  governed  by  the  law 
of  the  state  of  domicil.  [In  Anglo-American  law,  the  law  of  the  domicil  and 
not  of  nationality  controls  civU  status,  for  nearly  all  purposes— Transl.] 


PROOF  OP  CmZBNSHIP 

Whoever  claims  citizenship  in  a  state  must  prove  it  by 
the  law  of  that  state. 

683.  The  proof  of  citizenship  should  be  judged  by  the  courts  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  enacted  by  the  legislature  for  the  de- 
termination of  citizenship. 

684.  The  mere  fact  that  a  person  establishes  that  he  has  ac- 
quired citizenship  abroad  catinot  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  loss 
of  his  original  nationality  before  the  courts  of  his  original  state; 
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he  must  prove  that  the  loss  of  citizenship  was  e£Fected  in  acoordanoe 
with  the  laws  of  that  state. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  eliminate  the  inconveniences  likely  to  arise 
when  a  person  who,  incapable  under  his  national  law  of  acquiring  foreign 
citizenship,  acquires  it  under  the  foreign  law  and  afterwards  claims  in  his 
country  of  origin  the  enjoyment  of  rights  granted  him  under  the  foreign  law. 
This  would  be  the  case  of  the  foreign  nationality  acquired  by  a  married  woman 
during  marriage.  Such  an  acquisition  of  citizenship  undoubtedly  could  not  be 
considered  as  valid  to  effect  a  loss  of  the  previous  nationality  and  justify  in 
her  original  state  the  enjoyment  of  rights  under  the  law  of  the  state  of  which 
the  woman  may  have  become  a  citizen.  If  these  rights  should  be  claimed  be- 
fore the  courts  of  her  original  state,  they  could  not  consider  her  as  a  foreigner 
if  she  had  not,  according  to  the  law  of  that  state,  legally  acquired  foreign  cit- 
izenship. 

This  rule  should  apply  even  when  the  foreign  nationality  is  acquired  during 
a  judicial  separation,  which  does  not  dissolve  the  marriage  bonds. 


RIGHTS  OF  MAN  AS  A   CITIZEN 

686.  Any  person  who  under  the  law  of  a  state  is  considered  a 
citizen  has  the  right  to  reside  in  that  state  and  cannot  be  expelled. 

686.  It  should  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  international  society,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  native  offenders,  to 
sentence  them  to  exile,  banishment  or  deportation  to  a  foreign 
country. 

Banishment  or  exile  from  the  territory  of  a  state  and  from  its 
colonial  possessions  can  be  justified  only  in  case  of  political  offenses. 

Other  states  may  always  refuse  to  grant  asylum  to  exiles  and 
may  expel  them,  having  them  accompanied  to  the  frontier. 

687.  Every  citizen  of  a  state  is  entitled  to  recognition  as  such 
abroad,  where  he  may  demand  that  his  status  and  his  rights  by 
reason  of  his  nationality  be  recognized  and  respected,  unless  their 
exercise  is  contrary  to  the  local  laws  of  public  order.  He  may 
invoke  the  protection  of  his  home  state,  according  to  the  rules  of 
international  law,  in  case  of  a  harsh  or  arbitrary  violation  of  his 
rights. 

688.  It  should  be  considered  as  a  pght  of  man  qua  citizen  to 
invoke  the  application  of  the  treaties  in  force  between  his  national 
state  and  foreign  states  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  carrying  on 
of  business  and  the  enjoyment  of  private  rights. 

689.  Any  man  who  can  prove  his  status  as  a  citizen,  may  de- 
mand that  the  law  of  his  state  be  recognized  in  foreign  countries 
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to  establish  his  personal  statute  and  familj'  relations,  except  where, 
according  to  the  local  law,  the  enjoyment  of  certain  rights  is  sub- 
ject to  the  application  of  the  law  of  the  place  of  residence. 

690.  In  a  foreign  country,  no  one  can  demand  the  recognition 
of  the  authority  of  the  law  regulating  his  civil  status,  personal 
statute  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  resulting  rights,  if  the  result  of 
the  application  of  that  law  were  a  derogation  from  the  territorial 
laws  of  public  order  or  the  public  law  of  the  state. 

Compare,  for  the  development  of  the  idea  set  forth'  in  the  proposed  rule, 
Fiore,  DiriUo  irUemazionale  privato,  v.  Ill,  §§  1321-1326;  the  paper  on  the  limi- 
tation of  the  authority  of  foreign  law  in  the  AlH  ddT  Accodemia  di  scieme 
morali  di  NapoU,  v.  XXXVIII,  1907,  and  the  article  in  the  Journal  du  Droit 
irUemaliorud  pritfS,  1908,  p.  351. 

DUTIES  OF  MAN  AS  A   CITIZEN 

691.  Every  person  who  is  actually  the  citizen  of  a  state  is  bound 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  citizenship. 

692.  Every  citizen  must  be  considered  bound  to  dischai^ge  the 
civic  obligations  based  on  citizenship,  such,  for  example,  as  war 
contributions;  forced  loans,  and  military  service.  He  cannot  be 
exempted  therefrom  during  his  sojourn  in  a  foreign  country. 

693.  The  citizen  who  lives  in  a  foreign  country  and  fails  to  heed 
a  call  by  the  government  of  his  country  to  fulfill  his  military  serv- 
ice^ is  liable  to  punishment  on  his  return  to  his  native  land;  but 

.  he  cannot  be  compelled  by  the  foreign  government  to  comply  with 
that  duty.  In  fact,  it  is  not  bound  to  lend  its  assistance  to  compel 
the  unwilling  foreigner  to  serve  in  his  native  army. 

694.  A  citizen  should  avoid  any  act  liable  to  prejudice  the  inter- 
ests of  a  foreign  state,  thus  exposing  his  own  country  to  a  weaken- 
ing of  its  friendly  relations  with  that  state. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  every  state  to  adopt  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  its  good  relations  with  foreign  states  from 
being  affected  by  the  acts  of  private  persons  and  to  punish  them 
for  injuries  committed,  in  order  to  avoid  any  moral  responsibility 
attaching  to  imjustifiable  indifference. 

This  rule  may  be  applied  where  no  real  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  a  foreign 
state  subject  to  penal  sanctions  is  involved,  but  where  injury  to  interests 
worthy  of  consideration  comes  into  question. 

Let  lid  suppose  that  an  association  of  speculators  wishes  to  depreciate  the 
public  funds  of  a  foreign  state  and  speculates  on  the  fall  of  its  securities  brought 
ftbout  by  methods  known  to  gamblers,  and  that  a  dishonest  intent  to  caiiy  out 
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a  fraudulent  speculation  is  apparent.  It  seems  to  us  that  in  this  case  the  gov- 
ernment should  be  bound  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to  prevent  the 
foreign  interests  involved  from  sustaining  damage. 

The  same  would  apply  to  an  association  which  aims  to  bring  about  the  failure 
of  an  undertaking  of  public  interest  which  a  state  has  assumed.  Although  the 
members  of  the  scheme  may  not  commit  actual  statutory  offenses,  ^  it  is 
established  that  they  are  acting  in  accord  to  carry  out  their  dishonest  purpose, 
we  believe  that  some  preventive  action  of  the  government  which  desires  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  foreign  state  must  be  considered  aa  obliga- 
tory by  virtue  of  the  moral  duty  of  all  states  to  co-operate  for  their  reciprocal 
well-being  and  prevent  any  act  liable  to  entail  serious  and  considerable  injury 
to  a  friendly  state. 

Without  entering  more  deeply  into  the  question,  we  may  observe  that  our 
rule  should  be  understood  with  the  moderation  required  by  political  pru4enoe 
and  the  art  of  government. 

696.  While  abroad,  the  citizen  should  not  degrade  his  character 
and  dignity  as  such.  In  the  event  of  his  committing  grave  o£Feiises, 
such  as  those  subject  to  punishment  restricting  personal  liberty 
for  at  least  three  years,  without  having  been  tried  by  the  courts  of 
the  place  where  the  offense  was  committed,  or  without  having  un- 
dergone the  punishment  pronounced  by  those  courts,  he  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  before  the  courts  of  his  own  country,  so  as  to  prevent 
international  and  political  damage  arising  out  of  his  escape  fnnn 
punishment. 

Although  criminal  law  has  per  se  the  character  of  territoriality  in  considera- 
tion of  the  motives  and  purpose  of  criminal  law,  by  reason  of  which  it  cannot 
be  regarded  as  personal  law,  yet  the  safeguard  of  genial  interests  and  of  the 
legal  order  may  justify  the  punishment  of  the  citizen  who  has  committed  an 
offense  in  a  foreign  country  and  returns  to  his  own  without  having  expiated 
the  political  damage  resulting  from  the  offense  by  undergoing  punishment. 

Compare:  Fiore,  EffeUi  irUerrumonali  delle  sentente  penaliy  §33,  Turin, 
Loescher,  1877;  Id.j  Traili  de  droit  p6nal  intemoHonal,  trans,  by  Charles  An- 
toine,  §§  61  et  aeq,,  Paris,  P6done,  1879. 

696.  No  person,  even  when  he  has  renounced  or  incurred  the 
loss  of  his  nationality,  shall  take  arms  agfdnst  his  native  country; 
he  shall  be  held  guilty  of  a  felony  and  treason,  if  he  does  not 
strictly  observe  this  duty. 

No  civilized  state  can  compel  naturalized  citizens  to  take  arms 
against  their  native  country,  nor  urge  them  to  commit  an  act  of 
treason. 

INTERNATIONAL  DUTIES  OP  MAN 

697.  No  one  may  invoke  the  protection  of  international  law  or 
claim  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  rights  belons^ng  to  all 
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individuals  under  international  law  unless  he  recognizes  its  au- 
thority and  complies  with  its  rules. 

698.  Every  individual,  even  when  not  the  citizen  of  any  particu- 
lar state,  is  bound  to  observe  the  rules  of  navigation  on  the  high 
seas  and  must  be  held  responsible  for  any  damage  caused  by  reason 
of  their  non-observance. 

699.  Whoever,  on  the  high  seas  is  guilty  of  an  act  characterized 
as  an  offense  under  international  law,  is  bound  to  answer  therefor, 
and  may  be  tried  and  punished  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
international  law.  Examples  of  such  offenses  are  piracy,  damage 
or  destruction  of  submarine  cables  and  their  apparatus,  of  inter- 
oceanic  canals,  and  of  works  intended  for  the  common  use  of  all 
states  or  the  necessities  of  navigation. 

LEQAIi  SAJtTCTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  OF  MAN 

700.  The  international  rights  of  man  must  be  considered  to  be 
under  the  collective  legal  protection  of  all  civilized  states.  Any 
attempt  against  the  inviolability  and  liberty  of  man  and  against 
the  rights  which  are  his  according  to  international  law,  shall  legiti- 
mate the  collective  intervention  of  civilized  states  to  restore  the 
legal  order  violated,  complying  with  the  rules  previously  formu- 
lated and  with  those  relating  to  the  legal  sanction  of  intematioDAl 
law  which  we  shall  set  forth  hereafter. 


TITLE  XXIV 

INTERNATIONAL  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE 
CHURCH 

701*  Those  who  voluntarily  accept  the  principles  of  their 
religious  faith  and  have  settled  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  world 
have  the  right  to  organize  and  to  form  as  a  church  and  to  recog- 
nize the  supreme  authority  of  the  head  of  that  church,  who  pro- 
claims the  principles  of  the  d(^ma  and  faith  and  provides  for  the 
government  of  their  reUgious  association. 

The  word  chtarch  designates  the  association  of  worshippers  spiritually  united 
by  the  same  faith.  It  is  the  result  of  freedom  of  conscience.  It  is  natural  that 
churches  should  differ,  since  the  principles  of  belief  and  faith  cannot  be  uniform. 
Therefore,  the  liberty  to  organize  and  to  form  as  a  church  must  be  recognised 
and  respected  with  regard  to  all  persons  who,  inspired  with  the  same  faith, 
voluntarily  wish  to  unite  as  a  religious  association.  The  Roman  Catholic 
church  exists  in  fact  under  very  special'^conditions,  but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
churches  having  different  principles  of  belief  and  faith  from  being  organized. 

702.  Any  state  hindering  the  free  constitution  of  the  church  or 
disregarding  the  autonomy  or  independence  of  its  head  in  the 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  authority  over  believers  in  the  faith  or 
violating  their  freedom  with  respect  to  their  faith  and  worship 
lawfully  practised,  violates  international  law. 

703.  No  church  may  claim  the  legal  status  of  a  person  of  the 
Magna  civUas  unless  its  constitution  and  organization  possess  the 
character  of  an  international  religious  institution. 

This  character  can  be  assigned  to  it  only  when  it  is  an  institution 
constituted  by  virtue  of  freedom  of  conscience  by  a  large  number 
of  persons  scattered  over  the  world,  united  as  a  religious  associa- 
tion in  the  bond  of  a  common  faith  and  subject  to  the  authority 
of  a  head  who  admittedly  has  the  supreme  power  to  promulgate 
the  dogma  and  principles  of  belief,  discipline  and  worship. 

704.  Any  church,  having  at  present  the  character  of  an  inter- 
national institution,  has  the  right  to  demand  the  application  of 
the  rules  of  international  law  for  the  enjoyment,  exercise  and  legal 
protection  of  its  rights  as  a  church. 

312 
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705.  The  right  to  be  considered  a  world  institution  and  to  as- 
sume jure  suo  the  status  of  an  international  person  must  be  attrib- 
uted at  the  present  time  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Just  as  certain  circumstances  of  fact  and  law  must  be  considered  essential  in 
order  that  an  association  of  men  may  assume  the  status  of  a  state,  so  must 
certain  conditions  of  fact  be  deemed  essential  in  order  than  an  association  of 
worshippers  constituted  as  a  church  may  possess  the  character  of  an  interna- 
tional institution.  Now,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it  is  and  as  tradition  and  history  have  made  it, 
it  cannot  be  contested  that  it  alone  among  religions  presents  the  characteristics 
of  a  world  institution. 

Compare  rules  70  and  71. 


RIGHT  OP  AUTONOMY  AND  INDEPENDENCE  OP  THE  POPE 

706.  The  Pope,  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  so  far 
as  he  exercises  his  supreme  authority  for  the  promulgation  of  the 
dogma  and  principles  of  the  faith  to  the  believers  who  freely 
consent  to  accept  them,  must  be  held  autonomous  and  independent. 

707.  The  Pope  should  enjo}'^  the  right  of  freedom  of  government 
in  all  matters  relating  to  the  maintenance  of  the  constitution  and 
the  organization  of  the  church  and  worship,  limiting  his  action, 
however,  to  the  purpose  of  the  church  as  a  spiritual  organization 
and  without  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  resort  to  coercive 
measures. 

FREEDOM  OP  GOVERNMENT 

708.  The  right  of  freedom  of  government  may  be  granted  to 
the  Pope  only  within  the  limits  of  his  legal  sphere  as  determined 
by  the  nature  and  purpose  of  his  functions  with  respect  to  the 
church  considered  as  a  spiritual  association. 

This  liberty  should  consist  in  the  free  promulgation  of  the 
principles  of  belief  and  faith  with  regard  to  those  who  voluntarily 
accept  them;  in  the  publication  of  the  precepts  insuring  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles;  in  the  establishment  of  the  rules  of 
discipline  and  worship  without  recourse  to  coercive  measures; 
and  in  the  unrestricted  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
church. 
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709.  The  right  of  the  Pope  to  communicate  freely  with  the 
clergy  and  persons  exercising  spiritual  functions  should  be  con- 
sidered as  embraced  in  the  freedom  of  government,  as  well  as  the 
convocation  and  assembling  of  synods  and  councils,  the  exercise 
in  canonical  form  of  the  ecclesiastical  legislative  power,  and  the 
pronouncing  of  censures.  Nevertheless,  the  right  to  request  the 
assistance  of  the  political  authorities  against  persons  who,  in- 
stead of  readily  submitting  to  the  orders  of  the  church,  prefer 
giving  up  their  religion,  should  be  denied. 

710.  Persons  participating  in  the  high  government  of  the  church 
or  undertaking  acts  of  spiritual  power  in  its  name,  should  be  held 
answerable  only  to  the  Pope;  they  cannot  be  held  answerable  to 
the  chief  executive  of  the  state  except  in  the  case  contemplated  in 
rule  714. 

711.  Any  interference  by  the  government  of  the  state  in  the 
acts  and  high  administration  of  the  church  shall  be  deemed  unlaw- 
ful and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  international  law  which  in- 
sure the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  Pope. 

LIMITATION  OP  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  POPE 

712.  The  Pope  as  head  of  the  church  cannot  be  considered 
qualified  to  acquire  by  succession  like  the  sovereign  of  a  state, 
even  in  case  of  a  legacy  left  to  the  congregations  and  offices 
instituted  by  him  for  the  exercise  of  spiritual  power,  unless,  by 
the  law  of  the  state  where  the  succession  takes  place,  the  church 
is  recognized  as  a  legal  person. 

The  legal  capacity  to  acquire  property  rights  resides  dejtare  in  man,  who  is 
the  natural  subject  of  private  rights.  This  capacity,  is  aJso  possessed  by  the 
state  jure  proprio  from  the  time  of  its  constitution,  because  as  an  institution 
of  social,  civil  and  political  order,  it  is  necessarily  a  legal  person.  In  effect, 
considering  the  purpose  of  the  establishment  of  the  state  by  the  people,  it  is 
evident  that  by  its  very  purpose,  it  is  essential  that  it  be  po^essed  of  property 
and  the  capacity  to  acquire  it.  The  church,  having  regard  to  its  purpose,  is 
an  institution  of  an  ethical  and  moral  order.  The  freedom  of  association  of 
the  faithful  under  the  authority  of  their  supreme  head  must  be  considered  as 
an  essential  condition  of  its  existence  and  development.  Such  liberty  of  asso- 
ciation does  not  in  any  way,  however,  imply  the  liberty  of  incorporation.  The 
church  may  daim,  as  against  all  governments,  the  liberty  to  constitute  and 
organise  itself  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  rights  deemed  essential  to  this  end. 
That  is  why  it  may  daim  international  personality;  but  it  cannot,  as  against 
all  governments,  claim  the  right  to  acquire  property  rights. 

^perty  is  not  indispensable  to  the  church  to  fulfill  its  high  missioQ.  Even 
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admitting  that  it  needs  economic  resources  to  exercise  its  administratiye  func- 
tions, the  possession  of  property  cannot  be  considered  indispensable;  the  charity 
of  the  worshipper  so  generously  practised  under  the  form  of  Peter's  pence  is 
sufficient.  No  one  denies  to  the  Pope  the  right  to  receive  such  bounties,  and 
to  use  them  for  the  purpose  intended.  We  do  not  admit  that  the  church  as  an 
institution  is  a  necessary  legal  person.  Therefore,  the  capacity  to  acquire, 
by  succession  and  by  gift,  property  or  real  rights  in  the  territory  of  the  state  can 
be  granted  only  by  the  territorial  sovereignty  which  alone  has  the  sovereign 
power  to  confer  on  corporations,  endow^  with  legal  personality,  the  legal 
power  to  acquire  property  rights. 

Ck>mpare:  rules  75,  76;  Fiore,  Delia  capacUd  deUo  Stato  straniero,  deUa  Chiesa 
e  della  Santa  Sede  di  acqvisfare  per  sxiccestsionef  in  RiviHa  di  diritio  iTUemationale 
e  di  legiaUmone  oomparaUk^  v.  IV,  1901,  p.  97;  Id,  ConauUazione  pro  veriUUe, 
Succeasiane  Zappa,  CotUrovensia  ira  la  Grecia  e  la  Romania,  Rome,  1894. 

713*  The  exercise  of  the  administrative  functions  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  church,  when  their  sphere  of  action 
lies  within  the  domain  of  municipal  public  or  private  law,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  general  law  in  force  in  the  state  where  such  functions 
are  exercised. 

This  rule  aims  to  distinguish  between  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  and  the  promotion  of  its  spiritual  interests  and  matters  re- 
lating to  the  administrative  functions  of  the  church.  These  administrative 
functions  must  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  whenever,  by  the  nature  of 
things,  they  fall  within  the  domain  of  public  territorial  or  private  law.  The 
independence  of  the  government  of  the  church  cannot  be  considered  as  vio- 
lated by  reason  of  the  fact,  for  example,  that  the  congregations  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  the  Holy  See,  by  the  drawing  of  a  contract  which 
afterwards  gives  rise  to  disputes  in  private  law,  thereby  become  subject  to  the 
municipal  law  of  the  state  and  to  the  ordinary  courts.  A  contract  or  any 
private  law  relation  cannot  lose  its  character  as  such  by  reason  of  the  partici- 
pation of  some  one  who  has  a  part  in  the  government  of  the  church. 

714«  The  Pope  cannot,  by  virtue  of  his  autonomy  and  independ- 
ence in  promulgating  the  principles  of  doctrine  and  belief,  encour- 
age the  faithful  to  commit  acts  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
or  prejudicial  to  public  interests. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  state,  while  respecting  the  inviolability  of 

the  Pope,  to  subject  to  the  laws  in  force  and  to  the  penal  sanctions 

of  municipal  law  persons  who,  because  of  religious  doctrine  or 

sentiment,  commit  overt  acts. contrary  to  the  rights  and  interests 

of  the  state. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  determine  the  legal  domain  within  which  the 
liberty  of  the  Pope  to  undertake  acts  of  government  in  canonical  form  can  be 
exercised.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  Pope  should  not  be  held  responsible  even 
when  he  promulgates  the  rules  of  discipline  imposed  on  the  faithful  who  con- 
sider themselves  bound  conscientiously  to  adopt  those  rules.  Since,  however, 
the  acts  promulgated  by  the  Pope  in  matters  of  disdi^ine  constitute  for  the 
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faithful  rules  of  conduct,  if  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  intended  through 
those  acts  to  encourage  the  worshippers  to  oppose  the  application  of  the  public 
law  of  the  state  and  its  ordinances  with  respect  to  civil  or  political  matters, 
this  fact  would  naturally  justify  the  latter  in  defending  itself  against  the  acts 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  first  place,  it  cotdd  forbid  such  acts 
being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  worshippers  by  placarding  the  outside 
of  churches  or  otherwise  prohibiting  their  publication.  Furthermore,  it  could 
subject  to  the  criminal  law  persons  who,  by  reason  of  the  instigation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  have  infringed  the  rights  of  the  state. 

716.  The  Pope  cannot  exercise  any  coercive  jurisdiction,  even 
within  the  confines  of  the  buildings  assigned  to  the  Holy  See, 
or  any  functions  implying  the  exercise  of  powers  of  political  sov- 
ereignty. 

The  church  cannot  be  likened  to  a  state,  nor  may  the  Pope,  as  sovereign  of 
the  church,  be  likened  to  a  king  as  sovereign  of  the  state.  The  two  institutions 
are  essentially  different.  One  is  of  an  ethical  and  moral  order — ^the  church,  in 
fact,  constitutes  the  union  of  souls  spiritually  bound  by  the  same  faith.  The 
character  of  the  other  is  social  and  political.  Therefore,  it  is  evident  that  one 
institution  cannot  be  compared  with  the  other  and  that  the  rights  which  belong 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  state  cannot  be  claimed  by  the  Pope  as  sovereign  of 
the  church. 

The  Italian  law  of  May  13, 1871,  on  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, assimilates  the  Pope  to  a  sovereign  by  his  personal  inviolability,  by  penal 
sanctions  designed  to  prevent  and  punish  attacks  upon  this  inviolability  and 
by  the  sovereign  honors  conferred  on  him.  Yet,  as  it  does  not  imply  the  as- 
similation of  tiie  two  sovereignties,  it  cannot  imply  an  equality  of  rights, 
attributes  and  functions  of  the  two  sovereigns. 

INVIOLABILITY  OF  THE  POPE 

716.  The  Pope  should  be  considered  inviolable  and  without  re- 
sponsibility for  the  exercise  of  his  spiritual  power  and  exempt 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  regular  courts. 

Compare  rule  356. 

717.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  state  to  repress  by  effective  penal 
sanctions  not  only  every  attack  upon  the  person  of  the  Pope,  but 
also  offenses  and  insults  offered  him  through  speeches,  acts  or 
other  means  which  directly  or  indirectly  offend  him. 

Non-compliance  with  this  duty  may  justify  collective  inter- 
vention. 

RIGHT  OP  REPRESENTATION 

718.  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  which  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  person  of  the  Magna  ciintasj  has  the  power  to  exercise  the  right 
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of  representation  near  the  governments  of  states  which  have 
agreed  to  enter  into  diplomatic  relations  with  it.  The  exercise 
of  this  right,  however,  is  not  identical  with  that  exercised  between 
two  governments. 

This  right  should  be  exercised  by  persons  who  are  entrusted 
with  that  mission  bj^  the  Pope.  > 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  personality  is  one  thing  and  the  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  rights  which  attach  to  the  person  is  another.  The  church  as  an 
international  institution,  may  assume  jure  suo  the  status  of  a  person,  but  may 
not  as  such  enter  into  relations  with  a  certain  state  and  undertake  in  fact  the 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  international  rights  with  respect  to  that  state  ex- 
cept with  the  previous  consent  of  the  sovereign. 

Compare  rules  165  et  seq,  and  438. 

719.  The  right  of  legation  which  is  possessed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  is  not  identical  with  the  right  of  legation  of  states; 
the  church,  moreover,  cannot  claim  to  be  considered  a  state  by 
reason  of  the  exercise  of  that  right. 

The  right  of  the  head  of  the  church  to  maintain  direct  relations  with  the 
head  of  a  state  who  has  consented  thereto  is  based  on  the  principles  of 
public  municipal  and  international  law.  Considering  the  frequent  inter- 
course between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  political  authorities  concerning 
the  carrying  on  of  worship  and  the  administration  and  external  manifesta- 
tion of  religious  functions,  the  sovereign  of  the  state  cannot  be  denied  the 
right  to  regulate  such  matters  by  agreement  with  the  head  of  the  church  and 
even,  in  appropriate  cases,  to  conclude  a  concordat;  nor  is  it  possible  to  deny 
the  reciprocal  right  of  the  sovereign  and  the  Pope  to  send  one  another  diplo- 
matic agents  to  regulate  matters  which  have  constituted  the  object  of  the 
concordat  or  those  with  respect  to  which,  without  having  concluded  a  con- 
cordat, the  two  authorities  desire  to  proceed  in  common  accord. 

All  this  may  serve  to  explain  the  true  character  of  the  agents  {nuncios, 
legaieSy  etc.),  charged  with  maintaining  friendly  relations  between  the  head  of 
the  church  and  the  sovereign  of  the  state.  It  is  apparent  how,  by  reason  of 
the  personal  independence  of  the  head  of  the  church  with  respect  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  supreme  authority,  the  independence  of  the  persons  delegated  to 
represent  him  before  the  governments  which  have  consented  to  receive  them 
must  likewise  be  recognized.  But  in  these  matters  there  is  no  ground  to  as- 
similate the  church  to  the  state  in  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  legation.  The 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  state  represent  the  political  sovereignty  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  political  functions  and  in  its  relations  with  a  foreign  government;  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  Pope  represent  the  hiBad  of  the  church  in  the  exercise 
of  his  spiritual  authority  in  so  far  as  such  authority  may  enter  into  relations 
with  the  attributes  and  functions  of  the  foreign  government.  Therefore,  the 
two  things  differ  as  completely  as  the  state  and  the  church:  on  the  one  hand, 
political  sovereignty  and  functions,  on  the  other,  spiritual  authority  and  power. 

720.  The  diplomatic  agents  of  the  Pope  should  everywhere  be 
considered  under  the  protection  of  international  law,  so  far  as  the 
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respect  due  their  public  character  and  the  liberty  to  fulfill  their 
mission  are  concerned. 

They  should  enjoy  the  prerogatives  and  immunities  attributed 
by  international  law  to  diplomatic  agents  travelling  through  the 
territories  of  third  powers  to  reach  the  seat  of  their  mission  or  re- 
turn therefrom.  In  the  state  which  has  consented  to  receive 
them  as  the  Pope's  envoys,  they  should  enjoy  the  rights,  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  which  are  granted  them  by  the  law  of  that 
state. 

By  article  11  of  the  Italian  law  of  May  13,  1871,  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Pope,  it  is  provided  as  follows:  "Envoys  of  foreign  governments  to  His  Holiness 
enjoy  in  the  kingdom  all  the  prerogatives  and  immunities  of  diplomatic  agents 
in  oonformity  with  international  law. 

''To  offenses  against  them  are  extended  the  penal  sanctions  which  apply  to 
offenses  against  the  envoys  of  the  powers  near  the  Italian  government. 

''Envoys  of  His  Holiness  to  foreign  governments  are  assured  in  the  territory 
of  the  kingdom  the  customary  prerogatives  and  immunities  under  the  same 
law,  when  proceeding  to  and  returning  from  the  place  of  their  mission." 

A  careful  reading  of  this  article  clearly  shows  the  inaccuracy  of  the  opinion 
that  the  law  of  1871  has  accorded  the  right  of  legation  to  the  Pope.  His 
right  to  maintain  direct  relations  with  the  sovereigns  of  states  which  consent 
thereto  imquestionably  does  not  grow  out  of  the  Italian  law  of  1871  and 
would  not  be  abrogated  should  that  law  be  repealed.  The  maintenance  of 
diplomatic  relations  through  agents  vested  with  a  public  character  is,  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  state  wishing  to  maintain  such  relations,  an  act  of  sover- 
eignty within  the  domain  of  its  autonomy.  What  the  foreign  government 
could  not  claim  as  of  right  would  be  that  the  agents  sent  by  it  and  accredited 
to  the  head  of  the  church  should  enjoy  in  Italy  the  prerogatives  and  immunities 
granted  by  international  law  to  diplomatic  agents.  Moreover,  the  Pope 
could  not  daim  that  his  envoys  be  given  in  Italy  the  same  prerogatives  and 
immunities  when  they  proceed  to  or  return  from  the  place  of  their  mission. 

That  is  what  article  11  of  the  above-mentioned  law  has  granted. 


INTEBNATIONAL  DUTIES  OF  THE  CHURCH 

721.  Every  church  is  bound  to  exercise  all  its  rights  aad  func- 
tions within  the  legal  limits  determined  by  its  nature  and  purpose 
as  an  institution  of  a  moral  order. 

722«  It  is  incumbent  on  the  head  of  the  chim;h  and  on  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  who  exercise  the  functions  of  government 
assigned  to  them  to  refrain  from  resorting  to  any  direct  or  indirect 
external  coercive  measure  to  regulate  and  preserve  discipline  and 
to  refrain  from  requesting  any  kind  of  assistance  from  the  political 
authorities. 
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728.  The  head  of  the  church  violates  international  law  and  the 
right  of  freedom  of  worship  when,  by  previous  agreement,  he  se- 
cures the  assistance  of  the  political  authorities  to  exercise  his 
spiritual  powers. 

This  is  the  case  also  when  the  object  of  the  previous  agreement 
between  the  two  authorities  is  reciprocally  to  assist  each  other  in 
the  enforcement  of  their  respective  powers. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  WITH  THE  STATE 

724.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  cannot  claim  any  special 
privilege  or  prerogative  as  against  other  churches,  but  only  the 
enjoyment  of  the  international  rights  which  it  now  possesses 
in  consideration  of  the  special  historical  circumstances  in  which  it 
is  placed  with  respect  to  other  religions. 

726.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  consider  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  as  in  the  same  legal  position  as  any  other  religion  in  its 
relations  with  municipal  public  law,  and  to  regulate  the  legal  posi- 
tion of  all  churches  so  as  to  respect  the  right  of  freedom  of  worship 
both  as  an  individual  and  as  a  collective  right. 

Compare  rules  650  el  8eq,;  701  et  aeq, 

726.  Every  church,  so  far  as  the  external  development  of  its 
functions  and  the  exercise  of  worship  are  concerned,  must  be 
deemed  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state  where  the  religion  is  prac- 
tised, and  its  relations  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  must  be 
considered  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  public  municipal  law. 

727.  Every  state  must  insure  full  liberty  to  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  fulfillment  of  their  duties  and  refrain  from  annoy- 
ing them  or  subjecting  them  to  investigations  or  to  censure  in  the 
matter  of  the  promulgation  of  dogma,  the  rules  of  discipline,  the 
administration  of  sacraments  and  religious  acts  performed  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  rights  of  the  state. 

728.  Every  state  must  be  considered  bound  to  abolish  any 
special  restriction  upon  the  exercise  of  worship  and  the  powers 
possessed  by  the  head  of  the  church.  Any  interference  of  the 
political  authority,  under  the  form  of  governmental  assent,  in  the 
publication  of  the  acts  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority  or  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  must  be  considered 
as  a  violation  of  the  independence  of  the  church. 
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729.  The  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  head  of  the  church  and 
the  sovereign  of  the  state  in  their  reciprocal  relations  must  be 
considered  as  based  on  the  essential  concept  of  their  respective 
liberty  and  of  the  complete  separation  of  the  two  institutions,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  exact  determination  of  the  legal  sphere  within  which 
the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  two  sovereignties  must  be 
acknowledged. 

730.  The  rules  which  serve  to  determine  the  relations  between 
the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical  power,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  rights  and  duties  is  concerned,  may  be  the  object 
of  a  concordat  concluded  between  the  sovereign  of  the  state  and 
the  head  of  the  church,  in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  law 
of  the  state  and  with  the  rules  of  international  law. 

731.  The  concordat  cannot  be  likened  to  a  treaty  between  two 
states.  It  must  always  be  deemed  an  act  governed  by  public 
municipal  law.  Consequently,  it  remains  in  force  until  repealed. 
If,  however,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  and  of  the  Pope  under 
international  law  should  be  recognized  in  the  concordat,  and  it 
should  then  be  repealed,  the  church  and  its  head  could  nevertheless 
claim  their  prerogatives  according  to  international  law,  which 
must  be  deemed  independent  of  concordats. 

LEGAL  PROTECTION  OP  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  CHURCH 

732.  The  international  rights  of  every  church  should  be  con- 
sidered under  the  collective  guaranty  of  all  the  states  which  con- 
stitute the  de  facto  society.  Differences  which  may  arise  between 
the  Pope  and  the  sovereign  of  any  state  in  the  respective  exercise 
of  their  reciprocal  rights  should  be  settled  in  the  forms  to  be  in- 
dicated herc^ter  for  the  determination  of  international  disputes. 
As  to  differences  which  may  arise  from  the  exercise  of  the  re- 
spective rights  within  each  state,  they  must  be  considered  within 
the  domain  of  public  municipal  law. 

In  order  to  explain  the  basic  idea  of  this  rule,  we  would  observe  that,  being 
unable  to  disregard  the  historic  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  has  at 
present  the  position  of  an  international  institution,  or  to  dispute  the  right 
which  it  possesses  as  such  to  be  considered  an  international  person,  although 
not  a  state,  we  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  church  has  international 
rights,  which  we  have  had  to  determine.  These  rights  are  quite  distinct  from 
those  which  it  may  possess  as  a  religious  association  and  as  a  corporation. 
They  must  be  determined  and  governed  by  municipal  law.    It  must  be  said 
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that  the  church  cannot,  unassisted,  insure  the  observance  and  protection  of  its 
rights;  for  it  has  not  the  powers  and  means  which  the  state  has  at  its  disposal  to 
protect  itself.  The  partisans  of  the  claims  of  the  papacy,  who  have  upheld  the 
need  of  temporal  power,  have  alleged  that  the  church  ought  to  constitute  a  state 
in  order  to  be  independent  and  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  its  rights  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  state.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  this  conception  is 
inspired  by  a  sophism  tending  to  confound  the  two  powers  and  to  misrepresent 
the  two  institutions.  The  legal  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  church  may  be 
achieved  through  the  collective  guaranty  of  civilized  states.  Every  state, 
whether  Catholic  or  not,  must  protect  with  solicitude  the  freedom  of  worship 
of  its  citisens.  Catholics  are  not  found  in  any  one  country;  they  numb^ 
millions  upon  millions  scattered  throughout  the  world.  Therefore,  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  are  bound  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  r^igious  belief  of  their  Catholic  citizens,  and  have  the  right  and 
duty  to  prevent  the  freedom  of  their  religious  faith  from  being  violated,  not 
only  as  an  individual  but  as  a  collective  right,  in  so  far  as  all  persons  imited  by 
the  same  faith  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  are  subject  to  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Pope  who  represents  that  church.  Any  attack 
upon  the  autonomy  of  the  church  and  upon  the  independence  of  the  Pope  and 
the  free  exercise  of  his  rights  as  head  of  the  church  is  an  attack  upon  the  church 
itself  and  upon  the  freedom  of  worship  of  the  persons  who  constitute  it. 

Therefore,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  state,  which  must  safeguard  the  per- 
sonal rights  of  man,  including  that  of  freedom  of  conscience,  to  prevent  the 
violation  of  these  rights.  Collective  intervention  to  assure  the  autonomy  and 
independence  of  the  Catholic  Church  aa  a  spiritual  institution  arises,  therefore, 
reasonably  as  a  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  all  states  to  protect  the  right  of 
freedom  of  worship.  All  must  consider  themselves  equally  interested  in 
maintaining  the  political  sovereignty  of  each  country  within  the  field  of  its 
own  rights,  by  preventing  its  taking  undue  advantage  of  those  sovereign 
powers  to  violate  rights  which,  according  to  international  law,  belong  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Conflict  between  the  two  institutions  cannot  always  be  avoided,  but  may  be 
solved  like  any  other  international  difficulty  by  peaceful  means,  namely,  good 
offices,  mediation  of  friendly  powers,  and  finally,  arbitration  or  other  means 
admitted  by  international  law,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The  Pope 
could  not  declare  war,  as  the  church  is  not  a  state;  but  he  can  be  more  effi- 
ciently protected,  so  far  as  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  the  rights  he  possesses 
under  international  law  are  concerned,  through  peaceful  means. 


BOOK  TWO 
INTERITATIONAL  OBLIGATIONS 


TITLE  I 

GENERAL  AND  FUNDAMENTAL  RULES 

738.  Intematioiial  obligations  arising  between  one  state  and 
another  are  derived  from  treaties,  acts  (cartels,  manifestos,  dec- 
larations, etc.)  and  facts  which  imply  and  involve  international 
effects  and  relations  voluntarily  created  by  those  exercising  sov- 
ereign power. 

TS4.  States  alone,  by  express  or  tacit  consent,  may  assume  to* 
ward  one  another  the  obligation  to  give,  to  do  or  forbear  from 
doing  a  particular  thing;  to  regulate  or  to  limit  the  exercise  of 
their  respective  rights;  or  to  annul  or  to  modify  the  obligations 
previously  assumed. 

785.  Every  obligation  contracted  by  one  state  toward  another 
produces  a  legal  duty  of  the  obligor  to  carry  out  his  undertaking, 
and  a  legal  right  of  the  obligee  to  demand  and  exact  its  fulfillment. 

The  object  of  the  above  rules  is  to  establish  the  nature  and  true  character 
of  an  mtemational  obligation  and  to  determine  its  subjects. 

The  international  obligation,  unlike  that  which  may  exist  between  private 
persons  in  civil  and  commercial  matters,  is,  by  reason  of  its  nature  and  object, 
a  political  and  public  obligation.  Whether  it  produces  engagements  and 
rights  of  the  nature  of  property,  or  is  designed  to  regulate  and  limit  the  exer- 
cise of  the  respective  sovereign  rights,  it  always  implies  an  engagement  con- 
tracted  by  the  state,  as  a  political  person,  towards  one  or  more  states,  with 
whiek  it  has  interoourse  in  inteinational  society. 

Engagements  of  a  property  or  fiscal  nature  affect  the  economic  life  and  finan- 
cial interests  of  the  state  as  a  person,  and  do  not  distinctly  burden  the  individ- 
iuUb  who  compose  the  state,  but  rather  the  political  community  considered  as 
an  tmiverntae:  Quod  tUbet  tamertUae  nnffuU  rum  debfrU  and  quod  umverailaB 
ddMwr,  HnquUs  mm  debetur. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  proper  subject  of  an  international  obligation, 
even  when  it  oonsbts  in  the  obligation  to  give,  to  do  or  forbear  from  doing*  can 
only  be  the  state  as  a  political  institution. 

The  same  is  true  of  obligations  which  may  arise  from  facts  involving  in- 
ternational effects  and  relations,  because  it  is  evident  that  the  state  alone  as 
an  imtofTMtos  can  assume  the  responsibility  arising  out  of  the  exerdae  of  sov- 
ereign powers  in  intemaiional  relations. 

Obligations  whidi  seek  to  regulate  or  limit  the  exercise  of  reciprocal  rights 
of  sovereignties  can  be  contracted  only  by  states.  They  alone  by  tedptoeBi 
agreement  can  establish  particular  rules  of  their  respective  relatioiiB  aad 
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pledge  themaelyes  to  subject  their  acts  to  the  particular  legal  rules  adopted 
in  oommon.  Thus,  through  reciprocal  agreement  states  may  recognise  the 
binding  force  of  any  particular  legal  rule  by  assigning  to  it  the  authority  of 
"oommon"  law. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  state  alone  may  contract  an  international 
obligation,  and  that,  accordingly,  it  alone  may  be  considered  as  a  subject 
capable  of  concluding  an  international  treaty. 

One  of  the  arguments  invoked  by  authors  who  have  firmly  upheld  the 
aphorism  that  the  state  alone  may  be  deemed  the  subject  of  international  law, 
is  that  it  alone  can  conclude  a  treaty.  But  this  aigument  is  of  questionable 
value  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  capacity  of  eveiy  one  is 
determined  by  his  legal  status.  We  also  admit  that  the  state  alone  can  con- 
tract a  true  international  obligation;  but  that  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with 
what  has  been  said  in  Book  I,  with  respect  to  the  persons  and  entities  subject 
to  international  law  and  is  explained  by  the  simple  consideration  that  the 
state  alone  may  be  regarded  as  capable  of  so  contracting.  We  must  repeat 
that  the  legal  capacity  of  every  one  depends  absolutely  on  his  legal  status, 
and  recall  that  while  we  have  admitted  that  man  and  the  church  are  persons 
of  the  international  society,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  always  maintained 
that  their  legal  status  is  gubstanlicdly  different  from  that  of  the  state.  Accord- 
ingly, the  unquestionable  conclusion  is  that  their  capacity  must  also  be  differ- 
ent. It  is  dear,  therefore,  why  the  state  alone  may  sign  a  treaty  and  assume 
international  obligations. 

The  international  obligation,  being  inherently  political  and  public,  can  be 
created  only  by  the  state,  which  is  a  political  and  public  institution. 

736.  Express  or  tacit  consent  is  the  basis  of  every  positive  obli- 
gation contracted  by  one  state  toward  another. 

This  rule  must  be  understood  in  the  sense  that,  through  reciprocal  consent, 
states  may  assign  the  authority  of  law  to  rules  agreed  upon  and  not  in  tiie  sense 
that  their  reciprocal  consent  may  be  sufficient  to  create  an  obligation.  The 
sovereign  power  to  create  an  obligation  by  consent  is  limited  niainly  by  the 
legality  of  the  subject-matter  and  by  the  substantial  requirements  for  the 
validity  of  the  consent. 

See  rules  7eO  etseq. 

737.  Two  or  more  states  which,  by  words  or  acts  equivalent 
to  wordsi  have  manifested  the  agreement  of  their  wills  to  establish 
or  modify  their  respective  rights  or  to  regulate,  annul  or  limit  a 
legal  relation  subsisting  among  them,  must  be  considered  as  re- 
ciprocally bound  by  reason  of  their  consent,  expressly  manifested, 
to  observe  their  engagements. 

738.  Every  state  which,  in  its  relations  with  another,  has  volun- 
tarily observed  a  constant  rule  of  conduct  in  a  series  of  acts,  un- 
equivocal, uniform,  notorious,  continuous  and  in  conformity  with 
international  law,  is  to  be  held  bound,  by  tacit  consent,  to  adhere 
to  that  rule  of  conduct  so  long  as  it  is  not  expressly  disavowed,  or 
events  arise  which  prevent  its  observance. 
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739.  No  consensual  obligation  should  be  held  valid  if  contraiy 
to  a  rule  of  international  ''common"  law. 

740.  Every  state  must  be  considered  l^ally  liable,  by  reason 
(tf  its  international  responsibility,  for  all  the  consequences  of  in- 
juries inflicted,  in  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers,  upon  a  foreign 
state  or  private  individual. 

DIFFEBENT  FORMS  OF  OBLIQATION8 

741.  Consensual  obligations  between  states  are  bilateral  or 
unilateral. 

By  the  former,  the  contracting  parties  reciprocally  obligate  one 
another. 

The  unilateral  obligation  is  one  contracted  by  a  state  towards 
one  or  more  states,  without  the  assumption  of  a  corresponding 
obligation  by  the  latter. 

742.  All  obligations  contracted  by  states  may  be  divided  into: 
a.  Positive  or  negative; 

6.  Simple  or  conditional; 

c.  Joint  or  alternative; 

d.  Principal  or  accessory; 

e.  Binding  or  optional; 

/,  Divisible  or  indivisible; 

g.  Of  definite  or  indefinite  duration. 

743.  The  substance  of  an  obligation,  having  regard  to  its  nature, 
must  be  determined  according  to  the  general  principles  of  ''com- 
mon" or  natural  law,  in  so  far  as  a  similarity  between  the  obliga- 
tions contracted  by  private  persons  and  by  states  may  be  admitted. 

Although  the  general  principles  of  ''common"  and  natural  law  relating  to 
consensual  obligations  and  to  their  nature  and  consequences  cannot  be  ma- 
terially different  from  those  applicable  to  obligations  contracted  by  states, 
it  would  nevertheless  be  a  mistake  to  admit  of  a  complete  similarity  between 
civil  and  international  obligations. 


TITLE  II 

TREATIES  AND  THE  CONDITIONS  FOR  THEIR 
VALIDITY 

TREATIES  IN  GENERAL 

744.  Any  convention  between  two  or  more  states,  drawn  up 
in  writing  and  concluded  with  a  view  thereby  to  create  an  obliga- 
tion or  to  annul  or  modify  one  already  subsisting,  is  called  a  irecUy. 

745.  Treaties  may  be  divided  into  named  and  unnamed. 

The  former  are  those  which  by  international  law  are  designated 
by  a  particular  name,  derived  from  the  subject-matter  of  the 
agreement.  Such  are  treaties  of  commerce,  territorial  cession, 
extradition  and  the  like. 

Unnamed  treaties  are  those  concluded  for  different  objects,  not 
subsumed  under  a  specific  name,  but  which,  nevertheless,  affect 
certain  political  or  social  interests  of  states.  They  are  more  com- 
monly called  conventions. 

746.  Whatever  the  denomination  of  a  written  act  concluded 
by  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  to  declare  its  will  to  bind  itself,  the 
resulting  international  obligation  with  all  its  effects  should  be 
considered  as  subsisting  whenever  the  act  complies  with  the  sub- 
stantial conditions  necessary  to  its  validity. 

In  practice  written  acts  containing  agreements  between  two  or  oxxre  states 
are  sometimeB  called  either  treaties,  conventions,  dedarations,  cartels,  or 
protocols,  etc.  These  various  names,  however,  do  not  alter  the  substance, 
because  the  desire  to  bind  oneself  may  be  valid  whatever  the  act  be  called. 
According  to  the  commonest  usage,  the  term  treaty  is  applied  to  the  more 
important  acts,  for  example,  those  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation;  and 
the  term  convention  to  the  less  important  acts,  such  as  agreements  for  the 
publication  of  customs  tariffs,  for  the  exchange  of  parcels  post,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  the  transportation  of  merchandise  by  railroad,  etc.  The  term 
declaration,  or  simple  agreement,  designates  conventions  relating  to  particular 
objects,  such  as  the  interpretation  of  the  articles  of  a  treaty,  or  the  engagement 
to  communicate  redprocally  certain  acts  (acts  of  dvil  status,  information 
service,  etc.) 

328 
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RBQUIRBIfENTS  FOR  THE  VALIDITY  OF  ▲  TREATY 

747.  The  ooDditionsneoeasary  to  the  validity  of  a  treaty  «re: 

a.  The  capacity  of  the  parties; 

b.  Reciprocal  consent,  legally  expressed; 

c  A  lawful  and  attainable  object,  according  to  the  principles 
of  international  law. 

See  our  work:  TraUato  di  DiriUo  irUerruuiondle  puMko^ 4th  ed.,  ▼.  2;  Con- 
dummt  ifUrinaedifi  per  la  validitd  di  un  ircUkUo,  pp.  273  et  mq. 


CAPACITT  TO  CONCLUDE  A  TREATY 

748.  Any  state  which  enjoys  rights  of  sovereignty  must  be 
deemed  capable,  in  principle,  of  concluding  a  treaty  and  thus 
contracting  I^gal  obligations  and  acquiring  rights  with  respect  to 
the  other  contracting  party,  subject,  however,  to  the  limitation  set 
forth  in  rule  739. 

This  capacity,  furthermore,  may  be  possessed  by  associations 
to  which  international  personality  has  been  attributed  (see  rule 
81)  within  the  limits,  nevertheless,  of  the  purposes  for  which  per- 
sonality was  recognized  and  is  considered  as  subsisting. 

The  International  Congo  Association,  to  which  international  peraonality 
was  attributed  for  the  limited  purpose  for  which  it  was  formally  recognised,  was 
regarded  as  capable  of  concluding  treaties,  and  has  concluded  several,  including 
one  with  Italy,  December  19, 18S4. 

The  Customs  Association  of  the  German  States,  known  as  the  ZoUverein 
had  the  power  to  and  did  conclude,  in  its  own  name,  several  treaties,  until  it 
lost  its  international  personality  by  the  establishment  of  the  German  Empire. 

749.  The  power  to  conclude  treaties  may  be  attributed  to 
states  not  fully  possessed  of  international  personality,  when,  by 
the  constitutional  law  governing  their  union,  this  power  is  re- 
served to  them  for  certain  specific  objects. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  refer  to  the  constitutional  compact  which  govenis 
the  union  of  two  or  more  states  and  their  relations  of  protectorate  or  vaasabin 
to  establi^  their  capacity  to  oondude  treaties  and  the  limitations  on  their 
capacity. 

Semi««overetgn  states  sometimes  have  the  power  to  conclude  treaties  which 
have  neither  the  nature  nor  the  character  of  political  treaties,  such,  for  ex- 
ample, as  conventions  relating  to  the  postal  service  and  transportatioii  by 
raiboads.  Bulgaria,  which,  under  Article  8  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  Jdy  13, 
1878,  was  not  capable  of  concluding  treaties  of  commerce  and  of  a  poUticai 
diaimcter  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  Porte,  nevertheleBS,  on  June  ll/ 
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23rd,  1803,  ooDcluded  a  treaty  with  Greece  to  regulate  the  question  of  the 
nationality  of  Greeks  living  in  the  principality.  In  like  manner,  in  order  to 
determine  the  competency  of  Egypt,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  its  relations 
with  Turkey,  so  as  to  determine  within  what  limits  it  may  conclude  treaties 
with  foreign  states. 

760.  In  a  state,  constituted  under  the  form  of  a  federated  state 
or  of  a  confederation,  the  power  of  the  individual  states  to  con- 
clude treaties  must  be  determined  by  their  international  person- 
ality, as  fixed  in  the  constitutional  compact. 

A  federative  union  or  confederation  of  several  states  may  sometimes  give 
rise  to  an  international  personality  hased  on  the  title  of  the  union  and  distinct 
from  the  international  personality  of  the  states  united  as  a  confederation. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  former  Germanic  Confederation,  which  had  its 
legal  personality  as  such  and  could  conclude  treaties  concerning  matters  of 
general  mterest  to  the  confederation,  as  it  had  been  created  by  the  final  act 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1815.  This  international  personaUty  possessed 
by  the  confederation  permitted  that  of  the  constituent  states  to  subsist  and 
with  it  the  capacity  of  each  to  conclude  treaties  within  the  limits  of  its  own 
jurisdiction. 

PEB60N8  COMPETENT  TO  CONCLUDE  TRBATIB8 

751.  Only  persons  having  the  power  to  negotiate  and  conclude 
a  treaty  under  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state  should  be  deemed 
competent  to  negotiate  a  treaty  in  the  name  of  the  state. 

752.  When,  by  the  constitutional  law  of  a  state,  the  Ebcecutive 
is  given  the  power  to  negotiate  treaties,  reserving  to  another  gov- 
ernmental body  a  final  assent  to  their  definitive  conclusion,  the 
rules  of  the  constitution  govern  the  competency  of  the  various 
parties  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Article  5,  the  King, 
as  chief  executive,  is  competent  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace,  alliance  and 
others,  with  the  single  obligation  that  he  must  notify  Parliament.  As  to 
treaties  involving  financial  burdens  or  changes  in  the  territory  of  the  state, 
they  become  effective  only  after  their  approval  by  Parliament.  Therefore, 
the  King  may  conclude  a  treaty  of  navigation,  but  commercial  treaties,  which 
necessarily  have  financial  consequences,  can  become  valid  only  after  their 
approval  by  Parliament. 

In  Germany,  under  Article  11  of  the  Constitution  of  April  16, 1871,  the  Em- 
peror represents  the  Eknpire  in  its  international  relations  and  concludes  with 
foreign  states  treaties  of  alliance  and  others  in  the  name  of  the  Empire.  If, 
however,  the  treaties  refer  to  objects  which,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
Article  4,  are  within  the  sphere  of  legislative  competence  of  the  Empire,  the 
assent  of  the  Federal  CouncU  (Bundesrat)  is  required  for  their  conclusion  and 
the  ratification  of  the  Reichatag  for  their  validity. 

It  is  dear  that  under  this  article,  the  Emperor  cannot  alone  assure  the 
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▼afidity  of  treaties  of  commerce,  customs  and  those  relating  to  the  other  ob- 
jects specified  in  Article  4  of  the  Constitution. 
Compare:  Fiore,  TraUcUo  di  Diritlo  irilernazionale,  {  1019. 

763.  Plenipotentiaries  may  be  considered  as  properiy  delegated 
to  represent  the  state  to  negotiate  and  conclude  a  treaty,  when 
they  are  provided  with  official  full  powers,  conferred  upon  them 
for  that  purpose.  They  should  be  exhibited  to  the  other  party, 
who  should  take  cognizance  of  them.  Conventions  concluded 
within  the  limits  of  the  full  powers  officially  exhibited  should  be 
regarded  as  legally  concluded. 

764.  Secret  instructions  given  to  the  plenipotentiary  delegated 
to  conclude  a  treaty  cannot  have  any  I^al  force  to  modify  in  its 
international  effects  the  full  powers  officially  conununicated  to  the 
other  contracting  party. 

In  case  the  plenipotentiary  has  concluded  a  treaty  within  the 
limits  of  the  full  powers  exhibited,  but  contrary  to  the  secret 
instructions  of  his  government,  he  would  incur  personal  respona- 
bility  to  his  government,  which  might  justifiably  punish  the  de- 
linquency in  conformity  with  its  municipal  law,  but  could  not  affect, 
in  any  way,  the  legal  value  of  the  international  obligation  con- 
tracted by  virtue  of  the  instructions  contained  in  the  full  powers  of 
its  agent. 

RATIFICATION  OF  TREATIES 

7S6.  Ratification  must  be  considered  essential  to  making  a 
treaty  final  and  perfect: 
a.  When  required  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  state  to  make 

the  treaty  binding  upon  it; 
h.  When  the  plenipotentiaries  who  negotiated  and  concluded 
the  treaty  have  made  its  validity  dependent  upon  its  rati- 
fication by  the  sovereign  they  represent  or  by  the  proper 
authorities. 
Outside  of  these  cases  a  treaty  concluded  by  a  plenipotentiary 
and  signed  by  him  without  reserving  ratification,  by  virtue  of  the 
full  powers  conferred  on  him  and  duly  exhibited  to  the  other  party, 
and  within  the  strict  limits  of  his  powers,  must  be  considered  as 
final  and  perfect  from  the  day  of  its  signature. 

Ratification  cannot  be  considered  an  essential  condition  of  the  oondnsion 
of  a  treaty  when,  under  the  constitutional  law,  the  sovereign  has  the  power  to 
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oottoliide  it.  Th«re  is  nothing  in  that  case  to  prevent  the  sovereign,  m  chief 
executive  of  the  state,  from  delegating  his  power  to  a  plenipotentiary  by  eon- 
ferring  on  him  the  right  to  de&iitively  conclude  and  sign  his  name  to  the 
treaty.  A  treaty  executed  under  such  circumstances,  so  far  as  the  interaa- 
tional  obligations  oontracted  by  the  chief  executive  of  the  state  are  ooneened, 
must,  independently  of  ratification,  be  held  perfect  and  final  for  all  purposes 
as  bet?reen  the  contracting  parties. 

If,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Italian  constitution,  the  head  of  the  state  may 
condude  certain  treaties,  on  condition  of  notice  to  the  legislative  bodies,  that 
formality  should  be  deemed  one  of  mere  municipal  public  law.  Therefore^ 
treaties  of  that  category,  concluded  by  a  plenipotentiary  vested  with  full 
powers  of  concluding  them  independently  of  the  sovereign's  ratification, 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  perfect  and  final  as  an  intmiational  obligation.  Even 
if  tibe  chief  executive  should  fail  to  give  notice  of  such  a  treaty  to  the  legisla- 
ture, the  result  would  be  that  within  the  state  the  treaty  could  not  be  consid- 
ered to  possess  binding  legal  force,  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  a  constitutional 
formality.  But  it  would  not  lessen  in  the  least  the  legal  value  of  the  treaty 
with  respect  to  the  foreign  state  and  might  involve  the  international  re- 
sponsibility of  the  government  for  having  failed  to  do  what  it  should  have 
done  to  make  the  treaty  binding  on  its  citizens. 

The  case  is  quite  different  when,  under  the  constitution,  the  head  of  the 
state  b  not  qualified  to  conclude  the  treaty  without  the  consent  of  the  legisla- 
ture. In  such  case,  as  the  other  contracting  party  must  know  the  power  of 
its  co-contracting  party,  it  cannot  consider  the  approval  of  the  legislature  as  a 
question  of  public  municipal  law,  but  a  condition  indispensable  to  the  legal 
value  of  the  treaty.  In  the  absence  of  this  condition  precedent  there  is  no 
treaty,  nor  do  the  international  obligations  created  therein  by  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive exist,  for  the  reason  that  the  latter  had  the  power  to  enter  into  an 
obligation  oidy  with  the  consent  of  the  legislature. 

In  practice  treaties  concluded  by  plenipotentiaries  become  binding  between 
the  contracting  parties  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  does  not  preclude  treaties  of  the  first  category  from  being  con- 
sidered final  and  perfect  independently  of  ratification,  when  such  reservation 
of  ratification  is  not  stipulated  in  the  full  powers,  or  was  not  made  by  the 
plenipotentiary  in  the  protocol  of  signature. 


CONSENT  BEQUIRED   FOR  THE  VALIDITY  OF  A  TBEATT 

766.  Treaties  concluded  between  states  must  be  freely  assented 
to.  Assent  is  not  valid  if  given  by  mistake,  extorted  by  violence 
or  obtained  by  fraud. 

757.  The  consent  cannot  be  considered  as  lacking  freedom  when 
the  treaty  is  assented  to  under  pressure  of  a  hostile  power 
which  has  occupied  part  of  the  state  territory,  threatening  the 
invaded  state  with  greater  disaster  if  the  proposed  conditions 
should  not  be  accepted. 

In  laying  down  this  rule  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  condition  whatever 
imposed  by  the  victor  on  the  vanquished  and  accepted  in  a  treaty  should  be 
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oooiMlited  m  fireely  aanated  to.  It  is  neeenary  in  that  vaspeot  to  appfy  tiM 
rules  ftlatiBK  to  trefttiat  of  peace  and  the  lawful  aubject-matter  of  oonventioDa 
between  the  victor  and  the  vanquiahed  We  do  aay,  howeyer,  that  when  a 
par^y  taking  advantage  of  its  ti^t  to  resort  to  anned  force  to  compel  an  ad- 
verse party  to  give,  to  do  or  refrain  from  doing,  or  to  reeogmse  a  diufwiod 
rigbt»  has  oecii|»ed  thtf  temtory  of  the  enemy  in  atd&t  to  compel  the  latter  to 
recognise,  against  its  will,  the  disputed  right,  or  to  make  amends  for  an  offense, 
and  has  imposed  on  the  vanquished,  with  that  end  in  view,  the  obligation  to 
sign  a  treaty,  the  fact  that  the  hitter  has  consented  to  suck  signature  merdy 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  greater  calamities  cannot,  in  itself,  constitute  sufficient 
ground  for  invalidating  the  treaty  on  the  pretext  that  the  vanquished  lacked 
foil  liberty  of  assent  at  the  time  of  signature. 

768.  Duress  resorted  to  by  one  party  to  a  treaty  against  an- 
other is  a  ground  for  nullity  only  when  it  constitutes  true  physical 
violence,  or  when  the  person  who  signed  the  treaty  was  compelled 
to  do  so  through  external  constraint  which  deprived  him  of  all  de- 
liberatioQ  and  freedom  of  judgment. 

Such  would  be  the  case  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  a  sovereign  fallen  into  the 
power  of  the  enemy  and  constrained  to  sign  it  by  means  of  bodily  violence  or 
by  reason  of  measures  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a  justifiable  fear. 

7t9.  Fraud  may  be  deemed  a  ground  for  the  nullity  of  treaties 
only  when  the  fraudulent  methods  resorted  to  by  one  of  the  parties 
were  such  as  to  mislead  the  other  party  as  to  the  object  of  the 
convention. 

This  rule  finds  its  application  in  the  case  of  treaties  concluded  by  a  pleaipo- 
teatiaiy  possessing  absolute  and  full  powers,  with  faculty  to  conclude  finally, 
without  necessity  of  ratification.  Diplomatic  devices  resorted  to  by  a  party, 
erven  if  such  that  the  other  party  without  them  would  not  have  signed  the 
treaty,  would  not  in  themsdves  constitute  a  ground  for  nullity.  The  rules  of 
the  civil  law  relating  to  the  validity  of  obligations  and  to  the  defects  of  consent 
cannot  be  fully  appUod  to  international  treaties.  Indeed,  these  acts,  while 
consensual  conventions,  can  not  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  consensual 
contracts  between  private  persons,  because  the  general  interests  of  mankind 
require  that  treaties  be  respected,  and  the  rules  relating  to  duress,  fraudulent 
devices  and  mistake  as  causes  vitiating  consent  in  contracts  between  private 
psnons  experience  important  modifications  in  the  case  of  international  con- 
ventionB  concluded  between  states. 

LA.WFUL  SUBJECT-MATTEB  OF  TREATIES 

780.  No  state  may  by  a  treaty  engage  to  do  anything  contrary 
to  positive  international  law  or  to  the  precepts  of  morals  or  uni- 
versal justice.  No  state  may  by  treaty  absolutely  renounce  its 
fundamental  rights,  enumerated  in  rule  62. 

761.  A  lawful  subject-matter  of  contracts  between  states  should 
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be  considered  to  be  only  such  as  concerns  the  public  interests 
of  the  state  and  may  be  regarded  as  within  the  conventional 
power  of  the  contracting  parties,  according  to  the  principles  of 
"common"  law. 

762*  An  engagement  which  violates,  to  the  injury  of  another 
state,  an  obligation  previously  contracted  by  treaty  with  one  of 
the  parties,  cannot  constitute  the  object  of  a  convention. 

763.  Anything  implying  a  violation  of  the  constitutional  law 
of  either  contracting  party  cannot  constitute  a  lawful  subject- 
matter  of  a  treaty.  But  a  subject-matter  not  in  harmony  with  the 
municipal  law  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  may  be  covered 
by  a  treaty,  provided  the  contracting  party  has  not  conditioned 
the  l^al  force  of  the  treaty  upon  a  change  in  its  municipal  law. 

The  sovereign  of  a  state  cannot  be  regarded  as  competent  to  violate  the 
constitution,  and  since  the  other  party  ought  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  state  with  which  it  is  negotiating,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider as  the  lawful  subject-matter  of  a  treaty  anything  directly  opposed  to  the 
respective  constitutional  law  of  the  contracting  states. 

As  the  laws  in  force  may  be  amended  when  not  contrary  to  constitutional 
law,  a  treaty  cannot  be  considered  void  on  the  ground  that  the  law  in  force  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  engagements  contracted.  It  is  for  the 
government  to  decide,  with  political  foresight,  whether  it  may  rdy  on  the 
enactment  of  legislative  changes  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
subscribed.  Undoubtedly,  if  it  had  made  the  validity  of  the  treaty  conditional 
upon  anticipated  changes  in  its  municipal  legislation,  it  would  be  bound  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  the  necessary  amend- 
ment of  its  municipal  law.  If,  on  the  contrary,  without  political  foresight,  the 
government  had  concluded  a  treaty  promising  the  le^slative  amendments 
required  for  its  execution  and  if  it  then  transpires  that  the  legislature  refuses 
to  amend  the  laws  in  force,  the  state  would  incur  a  double  responsibility,  that 
is  to  say,  poUtical  responsibility  of  the  government  to  the  representatives  of 
the  nation  and  international  responsibility  to  the  other  contracting  party. 
The  political  responsibihty  would  raise  a  question  of  public  mimicipal  law;  and 
when  the  head  of  the  state,  notwithstanding  its  opposition  to  municipal  legis- 
lation, declares  the  treaty  executory,  the  municipal  courts  of  the  state  are  not 
bound  to  give  it  effect.  If,  however,  he  fails  to  declare  the  treaty  executory 
by  reason  of  its  opposition  to  municipal  legislation,  he  incurs  intemationiil 
responsibility  for  having  contracted  with  another  state  an  obligation  he  was 
unable  to  fulfill.  The  treaty,  considered  as  a  convention  between  states,  can- 
not become  null  and  void  because  the  executive  of  one  of  the  states  could  not 
obtain  from  the  legislature  the  promised  amendment  of  mimicipal  legislation, 
by  which  promise  he  engaged  his  international  responsibility  for  having  con- 
tracted without  reservation  an  engagement  which  afterwards  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  fiilfilL 
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SXTBIN8IC  BEQUIBBMBNT8,   INCLUDING  FOBM 

764.  International  treaties  should  be  drawn  up  in  writing,  and 
do  not  acquire  perfect  form  until  they  have  been  subscribed  by  all 
the  parties  to  them. 

766.  An  agreement  upon  certain  articles  of  a  treaty,  even  when 
drawn  up  in  writing  and  signed  by  the  contracting  parties>  cannot 
be  considered  a  perfect  reciprocal  obligation  with  respect  to  the 
clauses  adopted,  independently  of  the  final  conclusion  and  signa- 
ture of  the  treaty. 

When,  however,  the  clauses  agreed  to  and  subscribed  are  con- 
sidered as  a  preliminary  convention,  concluded  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  reciprocal  obligations  of  a  staiits  guo,  they  should  be  re- 
garded as  perfect  and  valid  until  the  conclusion  of  the  final  treaty 
or  of  a  formal  declaration  that  the  parties  consider  themselves 
freed  from  any  previous  engagement. 

766.  When,  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty,  a  reciprocal  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  various  distinct  points,  principal  or  accessory 
but  related,  and  this  agreement  has  been  drawn  up  in  writing  and 
signed  by  the  contracting  parties,  the  engagements  assumed  do 
not  acquire  binding  legal  force  until  the  treaty  is  finally  concluded 
and  agreement  established  on  all  the  separate  parts  which  con- 
stitute the  treaty  as  a  whole. 

767.  The  form  of  the  reciprocal  agreement  concluded  between 
the  contracting  parties  may  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  im- 
portance of  the  object  of  the  convention.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
sider as  suflScient  a  diplomatic  exchange  of  two  declarations 
written  and  subscribed  by  persons  duly  authorized,  or  of  two 
cartels,  notes,  or  manifestos,  properly  subscribed. 

768.  An  agreement  relating  to  particular  matters  concluded  by 
persons  competent  to  contract  international  obligations  will  be 
valid,  even  though  not  drawn  up  in  writing,  but  concluded  verbally, 
on  condition,  however,  that  the  agreement  may  be  proved  without 
difficulty,  and  that  evidence  thereof  may  be  readily  adduced. 

This  rule  may  find  its  application  in  case  of  preliminary  agreements  in  time 
of  war  concluded  by  persons  duly  authorised;  although  concluded  verbally, 
th^  must  be  legaided  as  binding  as  written  conventioDS. 


TITLE  III 
LEGAL  FORCE  AND  EXECUTION  OF  TREATIES 

XNVIOLABILITT  OF  TREATIES 

769.  International  conventions  duly  concluded  between  the 
parties  have  the  same  authority  as  law  and  must  be  held  inviolable. 

They  cannot  be  revoked  except  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties 
or  for  causes  determined  by  international  law,  ascertained  and 
recognised  as  having  force  to  that  end. 

770.  Every  treaty  binds  the  parties,  not  only  with  respect  to 
matters  formally  promised  by  each,  but  also  incidental  matters 
which,  acccHrding  to  equity,  usage  and  the  rules  of  international 
law,  must  be  ccmmdercd  as  virtually  included  in  what  was  prom- 
ised. 

771.  An  impairment  of  or  injury  to  moral  and  economic  interests, 
which  may  result  from  the  faithful  execution  of  a  treaty  duly  ood- 
eluded,  cannot  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  observing  it  (compare 
rule  778). 

Every  government  should  be  thoroughly  aware  of  the  obligations  it  con- 
tracts, and  if  it  should  inadvisedly  have  consented  without  sufBdent  infor- 
mation, it  ought  to  bear  the  consequences  of  its  imprudence,  without  disavow- 
ing the  authority  and  violating  the  obligations  of  the  treaty  on  the  pretext  of 
injury  to  the  interests  of  the  state  and  possible  damage  to  itself. 

Compare  rules  787,  833  and  834. 

772.  Every  valid  treaty  gives  rise,  not  only  to  a  perfect  right 
on  ttie  part  of  either  party  of  exacting  the  fulfillment  of  the  as- 
sumed obligations,  but  also  to  a  right  to  prevent  third  powers 
from  meddling  in  the  agreement  or  from  placing  any  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  its  faithful  execution. 

B^FFECTS  OF  TttSATIES 

773.  A  treaty  takes  effect  only  from  the  time  it  can  be  consid- 
ered legally  perfect. 

774.  When  ratification  is  necessary  to  the  legal  existence  of  a 
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treaty,  duly  concluded  and  signed  (see  rule  755),  it  shall  take  effect 
only  after  ratification. 

Nevertheless,  the  contracting  parties  may  stipulate  that  when 
the  treaty  is  ratified,  its  effects  should  relate  back  to  the  time  of  its 
signature.    But  this  requires  an  express  declaration. 

775.  International  conventions  must,  in  principle,  be  consid- 
ered as  having  effect  over  all  the  territory  of  the  state  and  be  re- 
garded as  extending  actively  and  passively  to  all  its  dependencies, 
unless  a  contrary  conclusion  may  be  drawn  either  from  a  special 
clause  in  the  convention,  from  the  nature  of  the  treaty  itself  or 
from  the  general  principles  of  "common"  law. 

This  rule  may  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  determining  whether  treaties 
concluded  by  a  state  should  extend  to  its  colonies,  to  its  possessions  abroad 
and  to  the  provinces  that  it  may  have  annexed  since  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty.  For  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  convention  itself  and 
to  consider  whether  it  was  concluded  with  or  without  reservation  as  regards 
colonies,  possessions  or  annexed  provinces,  and  to  examine  the  form  of  the 
constitution  of  those  colonies  or  possessions  and  the  nature  of  their  union  with 
the  state  which  has  concluded  the  treaty. 

776.  Every  treaty  must  have  full  effect,  even  when  some  change 
takes  place  in  the  form  of  the  government  or  the  internal  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  except  as  this  may  be  modified  by  rule  836. 

It  must  be  regarded  as  valid  with  respect  to  the  state  in  whose 
name  it  was  concluded,  so  long  as  the  international  personality  of 
that  state  subsists. 

777.  Treaties  legally  and  validly  concluded  by  the  sovereign 
of  the  state  transmit  their  obligations  upon  the  state,  actively  and 
passively,  to  whomsoever  succeeds  by  universal  title  to  the  rights 
of  sovereignty,  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which  govern  cessions 
and  annexations. 

778.  Treaties  concluded  to  regulate  matters  of  public  or  social 
interest  to  the  contracting  states  extend  their  effects  to  1^^  rela- 
tions which  arose  before  their  conclusion,  save  in  the  case  of  an 
express  declaration  to  the  contrary. 

When,  however,  the  application  of  a  treaty  to  legal  facts  or 
relations  prior  to  its  conclusion  would  result  in  injury  to  or  diminu- 
tion of  private  rights  already  vested  in  individuals,  the  treaty  can- 
not apply  to  these  rights. 

This  rule  relates  to  the  retroactive  force  of  a  treaty,  and,  in  order  to  make  the 
principle  clear,  it  must  be  remarked  that  treaties  have  the  authority  of  law, 
even  as  to  their  effects  upon  the  rights  of  private  persons.    In  matters  of  public 
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law,  the  respect  for  vested  private  rights  cannot  influence  the  applicability 
or  ^ect  of  the  treaty.  Thus,  if  a  treaty  has  modified  the  rules  governing  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  the  two  contracting  states,  or  the  execution  of 
foreign  judgments  in  the  respective  territories,  private  individuals  in  either 
state  could  not  claim  that  differences  arising  between  them  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  application  of  the  rules  pre- 
viously in  force  relating  to  jurisdiction  and  the  execution  of  judgments.  In 
matters  of  public  law  and  social  order,  rights  acquired  by  private  persons 
could  not  be  taken  into  account  to  defeat  or  modify  the  authority  of  the  new 
rules  sanctioned  by  the  treaty.  Should  the  treaty,  on  the  other  hand,  modify, 
for  example,  the  rules  relating  to  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  citiaenship  in  the 
state,  the  rules  sanctioned  therein  would  not  be  applicable  to  persons  who  were 
aheady  citixens  of  either  of  the  countries.  The  same  thing  would  be  true  with 
respect  to  a  treaty  that  would  include  within  literary  copyright  the  right  to 
forbid  translation;  such  a  treaty  could  not  apply  to  translations  aheady  made 
before  its  conclusion.  See  Fiore:  Delle  diaponsnani  generdU  guUa  puJiMUxir 
zUme  e  interprekaione  delle  legffi  (Marghieri;  Unione  Tip.-Ed.  Tor.,  2d  ed., 
1914)  V.  I:  Stdla  irretroattimtd  delU  legffi,  chap.  II,  par.  27  el  aeq,;  De  la  trre- 
troadwidad  i  interprelaci&n  de  las  leyee  (Madrid,  1893);  and  ibid.,  De  la  re- 
troacHffidad  e  irretroactwidad  de  las  leyes  de  prooedimiento  en  las  jwdos  cinles, 
p.  429. 

BFFECTB  OF  TREATIES  WITH  REGARD  TO  THIRD  PARTIES 

779.  A  treaty  can  establish,  modify,  extend  or  extinguish  rights 
only  between  the  states  which  concluded  it  as  contracting  parties; 
as  to  third  states,  not  parties  to  the  treaty,  it  must  be  considered 
as  res  inier  alios  acta. 

780.  When  two  or  more  parties  to  a  treaty  have  inserted  some 
clause  impairing  the  interests  of  a  third  power,  such  clause  must 
be  considered  inoperative  as  to  a  state  that  has  not  taken  part 
in  the  treaty,  even  in  the  absence  of  protest. 

781.  When,  in  a  treaty,  an  advantage  to  a  third  state  has  been 
provided  for,  such  stipulation  does  not  become  perfect  and  opera^ 
tive  unless  the  third  state  has  declared  its  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  or  has  in  fact  profited  thereby. 

782.  Non-acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  third  state  cannot  affect 
the  validity  of  the  treaty  unless  its  acceptance  constitutes  an 
integral  and  principal  part  of  the  agreement,  by  making  the  valid- 
ity of  the  treaty  conditional  upon  its  acceptance  by  the  third 
state. 

783.  No  stipulation  can  be  held  valid  and  operative  unless  it 
has  been  agreed  to  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  in  its  own 
name.  When  one  of  them,  unknown  to  a  third  state,  has  promised 
something  for  the  third  state,  undertaking  to  obtain  its  consent, 
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that  party  is  bound  to  use  its  good  offices  with  the  said  power  to 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  clauses  which  concern  it;  but  it  would 
not  be  bound  to  do  an3rthing,  if ,  confident  of  fulfilling  its  undertaking 
by  the  employment  of  its  good  offices,  after  having  assumed  an 
engagement  in  the  name  of  a  third  power,  it  had  subsequently  been 
unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  expected  adhesion,  notwithstanding 
the  employment  in  good  faith  of  all  means  to  that  end. 

EXECUTION  OF  TREATIES 

784.  International  treaties  must  be  held  to  be  contracted  in  good 
faith  and  executed  accordingly.  The  contracting  parties  are 
always  bound,  not  only  to  carry  out  what  they  have  expressly 
stipulated,  but  also  whatever  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
within  their  common  intention,  considering  the  subject-matter  and 
nature  of  the  treaty. 

786.  Neither  party  should  be  allowed  to  vary  or  to  add  any 
condition  in  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  even  when  it  may  seem 
that  such  condition  is  advantageous  to  the  other  party. 

786.  International  custom  cannot  alter  or  modify  an  express 
stipulation;  but  as  to  anything  not  the  object  of  express  declara- 
tion and  of  a  formal  provision  of  the  treaty,  it  is  presumed  that  the 
parties  intended  to  comply  with  custom  in  the  matter  of  its  execu- 
tion. 

787.  It  must  be  held  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  law  relating 
to  treaties  that  none  of  the  signatory  parties  may  at  will  be  deemed 
excused  from  executing  it  in  good  faith,  in  all  its  parts,  owing  to 
changed  circumstances  or  to  a  possible  eventual  prejudice  to  its 
interests  arismg  from  its  execution. 

In  principle,  it  must  be  observed  that  the  possible  injury  and  prejudice 
which  may  result  from  the  execution  of  a  treaty  could  not  constitute  a  suffi- 
cient ground  to  justify  a  refusal  to  execute  it  by  the  state  claiming  to  be  in- 
jured. In  matters  of  private  interest  and  in  civil  contracts  it  may  be  admitted 
that  an  injury  might,  within  certain  limits,  constitute  a  just  ground  for  sus- 
pending the  execution  of  a  contract  and  for  bringing  an  action  for  annul- 
ment. But,  in  international  relations,  if  a  state  could,  after  having  concluded 
a  treaty,  suspend  its  execution  on  its  own  authority,  alleging  possible  injury 
and  prejudice,  it  would  be  admitting  a  dangerous  pretext  for  disregarding  the 
faiUi  due  to  treaties,  baaed  on  their  inviolability. 

See  Fiore,  TraUato  di  DvriUo  inUnumonale  pubUicOt  4th  ed.,  v.  2;  Inviolabv' 
Uta  del  traUaH,  {  1030. 

There  may  be  exceptional  cases  in  which,  in  consequence  of  supervening 
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erento,  the  retpect  of  the  rate  of  inviolability  of  treatiee  might  enduiger  the 
poUtioal  and  eooaomac  life  of  the  state.    Yet,  even  in  mwh  iteaae,  we  belietre 

that  the  state  cannot  alone  free  itself  from  observanoe  of  the  treaty,  but 
should  submit  its  case  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration  or  to  a  oonferenoe. 

788.  Should  one  of  the  parties  declaie  a  suspensioQ  or  actually 
suspend  the  execution  of  a  treaty  which  it  had  subscribed,  the 
other  contracting  parties  would  also  be  justified  in  suspending  its 
execution.  Such  a  state  of  facts  could  only  temporarily  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but  would  not  imply  its  annulment  or 
abrogation  until  the  advisability  of  annulling  the  treaty  had  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  contracting  parties  themselves  as  a  result  of 
amicable  negotiations,  or  until  the  demand  of  the  party  requesting 
its  abrc^ation  had  been  recognized  as  well  founded  in  law  by  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration  or  a  conference,  after  duly  hearing  the  other 
party  which  insists  on  its  maintenance  and  execution. 

LAWFUL  MEANS  OF  AS8UBINO  THE  EXBCX7TI0N  OF  TBSATIX8 

789.  Parties  may,  by  express  undertakings,  guarantee  the  execu- 
tion of  obligations  contracted,  assuring  their  execution  through  real 
guaranties  or  means  lawful  according  to  international  law. 

790.  A  right  given  to  one  of  the  contracting  parties  to  occupy 
a  portion  of  the  territoiy  until  after  fulfiUment  of  the  obligations 
contracted  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  lawful  forms  of  real 
guaranty  to  assure  the  execution  of  a  treaty. 

It  is  also  pennissible  to  furnish  security  to  insure  the  payment 
of  a  certain  sum  undertaken  to  be  paid,  or  to  [Nxmde  for  the  in- 
tervention of  a  third  power  as  guarantor. 

Other  means  of  security  may  also  be  adopted,  provided  they  are 
not  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 

791.  It  may  be  considered  lawful  for  the  parties  to  provide  for 
a  penalty  clause  in  case  of  non-fulfillment  of  the  obligation.  But 
matters  which  qannot  constitute  the  object  of  a  lawful  international 
convention  cannot  be  stipulated  as  a  penal  clause  in  case  of  non- 
execution. 

CFUARANTT  OF  A  THIRD  POWXB 

792.  A  third  state  cannot  be  held  as  guarantor  of  an  assumed 
obligation,  except  by  virtue  of  an  explicit,  certain  stipulation 
accepted  in  the  form  established  for  the  conclusion  of  tivaties. 
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The  obligatioD  of  guaranty  cannot  be  inferred  from  tbe  simple 
fact  that  the  state  acted  as  mediator  in  the  negotiations. 

7t8.  If  the  guaranty  has  been  explicitly  ass^ited  to  and  has 
not  been  limited  to  certain  specific  obligations  assumed  in  the 
treaty  it  dxMild  be  regarded  as  given  and  accepted  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  all  obligations  incurred  in  the  treaty. 

OBIJQATIONS  ARISING  OUT  OF  A  QUABANTT 

794.  A  state  guaranteeing  the  obligations  assumed  by  another 
state  in  a  treaty  is  bound,  when  so  required,  to  assist  in  compelling 
the  other  party  to  execute  the  treaty  through  means  permitted  by 
international  law.  It  is  not  bound  to  repair  any  damage  caused  to 
the  other  state  which  relied  upon  its  guaranty  if,  having  done 
everjrtbing  in  its  power,  without  prejudice  to  its  own  rights,  it 
failed  to  secure  the  proper  execution  of  the  treaty. 

796.  The  guaranteeing  state  is  not  bound  to  give  what  the 
original  debtor  state  has  promised  but  failed  to  give,  except  in  the 
case  of  payment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  which  it  has  given 
security  by  express  declaration,  or  for  which  it  has  made  itself 
surety. 

796.  The  guaranteeing  state  is  not  permitted  to  use  the  coercive 
measures  allowed  by  international  law,  in  order  forcibly  to  compel 
both  parties  to  execute  the  treaty,  except  where  that  state  has  an 
actu^  interest,  based  on  the  ground  that  non-execution  will  inflict 
a  red  and  effective  injury  upon  its  own  rights. 

INTSBFBBTATION  OF  TRBATIBS 

797.  Interpretation  of  a  treaty  is  necessary: 

(a)  When  the  words  used  in  drafting  the  stipulations  between 
the  parties  have  not  a  clearly  determined  meaning,  and  do  not, 
therefore,  express  a  clear  and  exact  concept. 

(6)  When  the  wording,  while  clear  in  itself,  does  not  render 
precisely  and  exactly  the  idea  of  the  parties. 

(c)  When  the  general  provisions  of  the  treaty  are  not  definitely 
applicable  to  a  particular  case. 

(d)  Wlien  unexpected  circumstances  give  rise  to  inoonsisteDcies 
beiweea  tbe  present  state  of  affairs  and  tiie  stipulatioofl  of  tbe 
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treaty,  or  between  the  provisions  of  two  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween the  same  parties. 

196.  Interpretation  may  be  grammatical  or  logical.  The  former 
may  be  necessary  to  determine  the  sense  of  obscure  or  badly 
drafted  expressions.  The  latter  serves  to  iSx  precisely  the  con- 
cept and  extent  of  the  reciprocal  obligations  assumed  by  the  high 
contracting  parties. 

RULES  OF  OBAMMATtCAL  INTBBPRETATION 

799.  There  is  no  deed  to  interpret  that  which  does  not  reqmre 
interpretation. 

800.  The  meaning  of  words  used  must  be  fixed  and  determined 
according  to  common  usage,  rather  than  according  to  elegant 
language  with  all  literary  niceties. 

801.  Every  fault  of  construction  or  syntax  must  be  eliminated, 
taking  into  account  what  precedes  and  what  follows. 

802.  A  word  susceptible  of  different  meanings  may  be  con- 
sidered as  used  sometimes  with  one  meaning,  sometimes  with 
another,  according  to  whether  the  meaning  coincides  with  its  use 
in  a  particular  clause. 

803.  Technical  expressions  used  in  a  treaty  should  be  imder- 
stood  in  their  technical,  rather  than  in  their  popular  sense. 

If,  however,  according  to  specialists,  technical  terms  or  words 
of  art  may  have  different  meanings,  one  need  not  adhere  strictly 
to  general  definitions,  but  the  words  used  should  be  understood 
in  the  sense  best  adapted  to  the  subject  to  which  they  refer. 

804«  There  need  be  no  subtle  discussion  on  the  true  meaning 
of  the  words  used  to  express  an  idea  when,  according  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties,  the  meaning  clearly  appears.  It  should  be 
considered  captious  cavil  to  adhere  to  the  strict  meaning  of  an  ex- 
pression in  order  to  elude  the  true  sense  of  the  words,  as  deduced 
from  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

Puffendorff  relates  the  case  of  Tamerlane  who,  having  negotiated  the  sur- 
render of  a  city  and  promised  not  to  shed  blood,  caused  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  to  be  buried  alive.  Such  subtle  cavil  and  others  of  the  same  category 
must  be  considered  as  gross  and  wretched  subterfuges,  wluch  intennfies  the 
culpability  of  the  treachery. 

805.  Words  which  have  a  different  legal  meaning  in  each  of  the 

contracting  states  must  be  considered  as  used  in  the  sense  ascribed 
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to  them  in  the  state  which,  by  the  treaty,  undertakes  an  ob- 
ligation. 

806.  The  meaning  of  obscure  or  equivocal  expressions  must  be 
determined  so  as  to  make  them  agree  with  clear  and  unambiguous 
expressions  used  in  the  same  act  or  in  other  acts  concluded  be- 
tween the  same  parties. 

It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  parties  which,  in  manifesting  their  will, 
have  left  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  used  to  express  it, 
have  employed  those  words  in  the  sense  deducible  clearly  and  without  ambi- 
guity from  another  agreement  between  them.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  conceded  that  the  contracting  parties  have  probably  entertained  the 
same  thought  as  in  other  analogous  cases. 

RULES  OF  LOGICAL  INTERPRETATION 

807.  When  the  stipulation  does  not  present  any  ambiguity  it 
may  be  interpreted  so  as  to  establish  the  intention  of  the  parties 
and  to  fix  precisely  the  extent  of  their  respective  obligations. 

806.  The  substance  of  the  obligation  must  be  determined  by 
recalling  the  thought  and  intention  of  the  contracting  parties,  as 
appears  from  the  context  of  the  treaty,  rather  than  by  referring 
to  the  dead  letter  of  the  document  (in  fide  Benvper  atUem  quid 
senseris,  rum  quid  dixeris  cogitandum). 

809.  Yet,  the  state  which  has  clearly  assumed  an  obligation 
cannot  restrict  its  extent  by  invoking  its  unexpressed  intention. 

If  it  has  not  clearly  expressed  itself  the  clause  under  discussion 
should  not  be  interpreted  in  its  favor,  but  against  it,  for  having 
failed  clearly  to  express  the  obligation  it  intended  to  assume. 

Compare  L.  39,  Dig.  De  PactU  (2,  XIV):  **Padionem  obscuram,  vd  amr 
bigiuxm,  venditori,  el  qui  locavU,  nocere,  in  quorum  fvil  poleaUUe  Ugem  apertius 
canaeribere"  Applying  the  proposed  rule,  it  must  be  affirmed  in  principle  that, 
in  order  to  determine  the  substance  of  an  obligation,  the  meaning  deducible 
from  the  words  used  by  the  one  assuming  an  undertaking  or  obli^tion  must 
be  considered  as  decisive.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  in  fact,  that  whoever  prom- 
ises voluntarily  to  do  or  to  furnish  something  should  take  the  greatest  care  to 
use  the  most  precise  terms  to  express  clearly  what  he  promises.  Therefore, 
should  expressions  used  by  an  obligor  present  some  ambiguity,  it  should  be 
resolved  by  adhering  to  the  sense  of  the  words  used  in  tihe  promise,  which 
must  be  considered  as  accepted  by  the  promisee  in  the  tenns  used  by  the 
promisor.  We  must,  therefore,  consider  as  true  and  absolute  against  the 
promisor  what  he  has  sufficiently  declared. 

810.  None  of  the  contracting  parties  may  so  interpret  a  stipula- 
tion as  to  draw  undue  advantage  from  it.    The  substance  and  exr 
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tent  of  the  assumed  obligation  must  be  understood  in  the  sense 
most  equitable  and  liberal  to  the  respective  interests  of  the  oon* 
tracting  parties. 

811.  Clauses  which  are  not  capable  of  execution  because  they 
imply  either  a  violation  of  principles  of  ^'common"  law  or  a 
violation  of  general  interests  or  an  impracticable  result,  must  be 
regarded  as  non-eidsting. 

Treaty  stipulations  must  be  understood  in  the  most  equitable 
sense,  and  always  so  as  to  produce  some  useful  effect  and  to  avoid 
any  derogation  from  ''common"  international  law  or  the  public 
law  of  the  contracting  parties. 

812.  The  intention  of  the  parties,  when  it  comes  to  determine 
the  substance  and  extent  of  each  provision,  must  be  deduced 
from  the  treaty  as  a  whole,  considered  as  indivisible  and  homo- 
geneous. 

SIS.  We  should  avoid  an  interpretation  which  leads  to  absurd- 
ity; or  <Hie  which  renders  the  treaty  null  and  void;  or  one  which 
would  lead  to  an  invidious  result,  by  making  one  oi  the  contracting 
parties  bear  all  of  the  burdens  witiiout  any  reciprocal  obligations 
by  the  other. 

814.  The  spirit  of  every  proviaon  must  be  sought  in  its  moving 
reasons.  Yet,  the  discussions  relating  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  as  found  in  the  proceedings  and  preparatory  work  leading 
to  its  conclusion,  cannot  serve  to  inteipret  the  treaty  so  as  to  give 
it  a  meaning  substantially  different  from  its  express  stipulations, 
save  when  the  negotiators  themselves  have  drawn  up  and  signed 
a  protocol  to  determine  the  l^ai  meaning  and  value  of  the  agree- 
ment. 

We  may  observe,  to  explain  our  rule,  that  what  has  been  aaid  by  the  pleni- 
potentiaries in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion to  explain  the  scope  of  a  particular  stipulation  when  it  does  not  fully 
appear  from  the  wording  of  the  act.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  admitted 
that  what  the  negotiators  may  have  said  hinc  et  inde  and  their  reserved  and 
unexpressed  intentions  may  serve  to  weaken  the  juridical  force  of  the  written 
agreement.  Supposing  that  the  agreement  be  dear,  express  and  not  ambig- 
uous, its  force  could  not  be  weakened  by  the  contracting  parties,  by  rdlying 
upon  verbal  statements  of  the  negotiators  and  on  intentions  in  harmony  with 
secret  instructions.  These  secret  intentions,  as  well  as  equivocal  expressions 
used  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  cannot  serve  to  alter  the  legal  force  or 
import  of  a  written  document,  properly  drawn  up  and  signed. 
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BBOAD  OB  BBSTBICnVB  INTBBPBBTATION 

815.  On  iMinciple,  it  is  not  proper  to  give  to  a  treaty  a  broad 
interpretatioa  by  application  of  the  rules  relating  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  statutes;  it  is  necessary  to  conform  to  the  intention  of 
the  contracting  parties  and  to  consider  every  provision  applicable 
to  the  case  which  constituted  the  object  of  the  agreement,  apart 
from  unforeseen  cases. 

816.  It  is  not  proper  to  proceed  by  analogy  to  give  a  broad  in- 
terpretation to  a  provision  in  itself  clear  and  explicit;  it  should,  in 
fact,  be  considered  as  applying  only  to  that  which  constituted  the 
subject-matter  of  the  treaty. 

Analogy  may  be  invoked  when  the  provision  lacks  cleameas  and 
precision,  and  is,  therefore,  ambiguous.  Ambiguity  may  be  elim- 
inated by  referring  to  the  stipulations  of  another  treaty  relating  to 
analogous  matters  between  the  same  parties. 

817.  Any  provision  tending  to  limit  the  free  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  either  of  the  two  contracting  parties  must  be  understood 
in  the  most  restrictive  sense,  like  any  other  impairment  of  the 
liberty  of  persons  under  ''common"  law.  Provisions  entailing 
a  burden  must  likewise  be  understood  in  a  restrictive  sense,  when 
the  words  used  do  not  clearly  express  what  the  party  has  engaged 
to  undertake  or  do. 

This  rule  is  founded  on  the  aphorism:  Odia  rtttrinqi^  fax>ore%  amumifU  am- 
pUari,  which  itadf  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  a  party  who  has  ao- 
oepted  a  restriction  upon  his  natural  liberty  has  intended  to  sacrifice  as  little 
as  possible  of  that  liberty,  and  to  assume  the  least  burdensome  obligation, 
since  the  party  in  whose  favor  he  has  bound  himself  has  not  required  of  him 
an  explicit  and  precise  declaration  determining  the  extent  of  his  obligatioD. 

LEGAL  INTBBPBBTATION  OF  A  TBBATT 

818.  It  is  incumbent  upon  parties  which  have  concluded  a 
treaty  to  adjust  differences  and  doubts  which  arise  as  to  its  import. 
To  this  end,  they  may  subscribe  a  declaration  or  protocol,  which 
is  then  regarded  as  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty. 

819.  The  interpretation  of  the  doubtful  clauses  of  a  treaty, 
made  by  declaration  or  protocol,  will  be  regarded  as  legal  and 
authentic  whenever  they  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  validity 
of  a  convention  between  two  states. 
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820.  Whenever  the  contracting  parties  are  unable  to  agree  as  to 
the  interpretation  of  a  treaty,  the  difficulty  should  be  adjusted 
like  any  dispute  involving  individual  interests  between  two  states, 
and  its  interpretation  should  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration. 

821.  The  treaty,  considered  as  a  statute,  may  be  interpreted 
by  the  courts  when  it  is  necessary  to  apply  it  in  the  interest  of 
private  persons.  This  interpretation,  however,  has  merely  the 
same  effect  as  the  interpretation  of  any  other  legislative  provision. 
Therefore,  it  is  only  of  value  in  the  state  in  which  the  court  sits. 
It  has  no  influence  on  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  as  a  politi- 
cal act,  save  where  expressly  or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  contracting 
parties. 

In  order  fully  to  determine  the  import  of  the  proposed  rules  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  any  treaty,  in  so  far  as  it  establishes  the  respective  rights  of  the 
contracting  parties  and  the  ''common"  law  of  their  relations  in  regard  to 
the  subject-matter  of  their  convention,  is  a  political  act.  Therefore,  since  the 
interpretation  of  such  a  convention  always  involves  the  determination  of  the 
respective  sovereign  rights,  it  is  evident  that,  in  that  respect,  the  treaty  can 
be  interpreted  only  by  the  contracting  parties,  and  that,  for  the  validity  of 
the  act,  it  is  essential  that  the  protocol  of  interpretation  shall  present  the  same 
intrinsic  and  extrinsic  characteristics  as  any  other  convention  between  two 
states. 

The  treaty,  however,  may  be  considered  as  the  law  of  the  state 
promulgating  it,  and  the  coiurts  that  have  to  apply  it  within  the  domain  of 
private  and  of  public  municipal  law  may  interpret  it  as  they  interpret  any 
statute  adduced  in  private  litigation. 

Compare:  French  Court  of  Cassation,  June  30,  1884  (Jotamdl  du  droit  in" 
temoHondl  privS,  1885,  p.  307);  January  6,  1873  (DalloE,  1873,  I,  117);  Jan- 
uary 6,  1861  (Journal  du  Palais,  1861,  1149);  Court  of  Cassation  of  Florence, 
July  3,  1874  (Bettini,  XXVI,  I,  866);  Court  of  Cassation  of  Rome,  June  12, 
1895  (La  Legge,  XXVth  year,  §  2,  p.  895). 

[By  article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  '*all  treaties  made  or 
which  shall  be  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing''—Transl.] 

DISPTTTES  RELATING  TO  THE  EXECUTION  OF  A  TREATY 

822.  Every  dispute  relating  to  the  execution  of  a  treaty  con- 
cerning special  interests  concluded  between  two  or  more  states 
must  be  decided  in  accordance  with  the  rules  governing  the  so- 
lution of  questions  of  a  political  nature,  by  reference  to  the  applica- 
ble principles  of  international  law. 
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823.  It  IS  incumbent  on  states  concluding  a  treaty  to  make  a 
stipulation  of  a  reciprocal  obligation  to  refer  to  a  tribunal  of  arbi- 
tration any  difficulties  arising  out  of  it,  and  to  draw  up,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  compromis  for  the  submission  of  a  specific  case  to  ar- 
bitrators. 

824.  The  parties  are  bound  to  observe  any  rules  laid  down  in 
the  treaty  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  arbitral  tribunal 
and  the  procedure  to  be  followed.  If  no  rules  are  provided,  and 
yet  the  parties  have  agreed  to  submit  differences  to  arbitral  juris- 
diction^ they  shall  be  considered  as  bound  to  observe  the  rules  of 
"common  law,"  both  as  regards  the  constitution  of  the  tribunal 
and  arbitral  procedure. 

.826.  The  obligation  to  refer  every  difficulty  relating  to  the 
execution  of  a  treaty  to  arbitrators  must  be  considered  as  based 
on  the  general  principles  of  law,  even  when  not  expressly  stipulated 
in  the  treaty.  Consequently,  in  case  of  a  controversy  as  to  the 
execution  of  a  treaty  and  of  failure  of  diplomatic  negotiations  to 
adjust  it,  one  of  the  parties  always  has  the  right  to  notify  the  other 
party  of  its  intention  to  refer  the  question  to  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  if  the  latter  declines  to  agree  to  the 
proposition,  the  notifying  party  may  hold  the  other  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  which  may  result  from  the  unavoidable 
severance  of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  states. 

826.  Every  difficulty  relating  to  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of 

general  interest  must  be  submitted  to  the  decision  of  a  Conference 

to  be  established  and  to  operate  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid 

down  in  the  following  book. 

We  believe  it  essential  to  distinguish  between  treaties  of  general  interest 
and  those  of  special  interest  to  a  few  states,  because  we  do  not  believe  they 
can  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules.  The  distinction  must  be  based  on  the 
subject-matter  and  purpose  of  the  agreements.  A  treaty  concluded  between 
two  or  more  states  to  regulate  their  special  concerns,  as  for  example,  interna- 
tional literary  and  artistic  copyright,  international  postal  service,  extradition 
of  criminals,  customs  relations  and  maritime  service,  cannot  be  compared 
with  a  treaty  relating  to  the  navigation  of  international  rivers,  the  suppression 
of  the  slave  trade  or  to  any  other  agreement  concerning  common  interests. 
We  concede  that  difficulties  relating  to  the  execution  of  either  class  of  treaties 
should  be  adjusted  through  peaceful  means;  but,  in  our  opinion,  those  relating 
to  treaties  of  general  interest,  like  those  concerning  treaties  of  particular  in- 
terest, may  be  referred  to  arbitrators.  Yet,  with  respect  to  the  former  class 
of  treaties  a  certain  peaceful  collective  intervention  cannot  be  excluded;  hence 
we  hold  that  difficulties  relating  thereto  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  Confer- 
e&oe,  whose  organization  and  operation  will  be  set  forth  below. 


TITLE  IV 
ABROGATION  AND  ANNULMENT  OF  TREATIES 

OBNERAL  PRINCIPLES 

827.  Every  treaty  may  be  abrogated,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  agreement  of  the  states  concluding  it,  or  by  a  renunciation 
of  its  benefits  on  the  part  of  the  state  profiting  by  it. 


There  are  numerous  iDstanoes  of  conventional  abrogation  of  obligations  i 
ing  out  of  a  treaty.  The  provision  of  article  5  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  Prague 
between  Prussia  and  Austria,  August  23,  1866,  was  abrogated  by  the  treaty 
signed  between  the  same  states  at  Vienna,  October  11,  1878.  Under  that 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Prague,  Austria  renounced  all  the  rights  that  were 
granted  her  over  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and  Hoistein  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
of  October  80,  1864,  and  transferred  her  rights  to  Prussia,  reserving  to  the 
people  of  NorUi  Schleswig  the  right  to  unite  with  Denmark,  if  by  a  vote  freely 
expressed,  they  manifested  this  desire.  Owing  to  the  abrogation  of  that 
article  by  the  agreement  of  1878  the  plebiscite  was  not  required. 

828.  None  oi  the  contracting  parties  may  on  its  own  authority 
consider  the  treaty  as  abrogated  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  or 
suspend  its  execution,  but  must  deem  itself  bound  to  observe  it 
in  all  its  parts  until  abrogation  has  been  legally  pronounced  by  a 
competent  tribunal.  If,  however,  one  of  the  parties  should  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  without  evoking  any  protest  from  in- 
terested states,  from  which  acquiescence  may  be  presumed,  the 
treaty  ought  to  be  considered  as  annulled  by  reciprocal  tacit 
consent. 

829.  A  party  which  has  sufficient  grounds  to  consider  the  abroga- 
tion of  a  treaty  as  justified,  may  suspend  its  execution  and 
denoimce  it,  notifying  the  interested  parties,  through  diplomatic 
channels,  of  its  asserted  right  to  terminate  the  treaty.  The  abro- 
gation, however,  shall  not  be  considered  as  having  legally  taken 
place  except  through  a  formal  agreement  of  the  interested  parties, 
or  the  decision  of  a  competent  court. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire,  the  Russian  Government  in  October, 
1870.  informed  the  signatory  powers  of  the  treaty  of  Pftris  of  1856^  that, 
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owing  to  the  violation  of  the  stipulations  relating  to  the  neutrality  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Russia  considered  itself  released  from  the  restrictions  upon  the  right  to 
have  a  fleet  in  that  sea,  and  invited  them  to  meet  in  conference  in  order  to 
amend  the  clauses  of  the  treaty. 

Nevertheless,  the  abrogation  of  those  stipulations  could  not  be  deemed  to 
have  been  legaJly  effected  until,  as  a  result  of  the  London  Conference,  the 
treaty  of  March  13,  1871  abrogated  articles  11,  13  and  14  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris. 

830.  Unilateral  denunciation  may  be  effectual  in  annulling  a 
treaty  only  when  the  right  is  recognized  in  the  treaty  and  it  is 
carried  out  in  the  terms  and  cases  provided  liierein  and  in  the 
forms  established  by  "common"  law. 

JUDICIAL  PROCEEDINGS  FOR  THE  ABROGATION  OF  A  TRSATT 

831.  The  abrogation  of  a  treaty  ought  to  be  pronounced  by  a 
competent  court,  at  the  formal  instance  of  a  signatory  party. 

832.  The  right  of  a  party  to  request  the  annulment  of  a  treaty 
must  be  considered  as  well  founded,  when  it  is  proved  and  recog- 
nized that  the  treaty  lacks  one  of  the  essential  conditions  required 
by  international  law  for  its  validity. 

Compare  rules  747  H  seq. 

833.  Prejudice  to  the  interests  of  a  signatory  power  arising  out  of 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  cannot  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  to 
request  its  annulment. 

Even  when  a  state  has  imprudently  concluded  a  treaty  without  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  case,  it  must  be  bound  to  bear  the  consequences  and  is  not  war- 
ranted in  requesting  its  annulment  on  the  ground  of  prejudice  to  its  interests. 

Even  if,  owing  to  a  change  of  circumstances,  the  state  suffers  grave  injury 
by  reason  of  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  it  cannot  on  that  ground  refuse  to 
execute  it.  If  it  were  ever  to  be  admitted  that  a  state  could  eancel  its  obligar 
tions  when  it  considered  the  treaty  as  disadvantageous,  what  would  beocHne 
of  the  good  faith  due  to  agreements  and  the  inviolability  of  international 
treaties?  Private  law  has  admitted  the  rescission  of  contracts  on  the  ground 
of  injury  because  they  involve  only  private  interests,  whereas  treaties  involve 
public  and  international  interests  and  the  maintenance  of  their  inviolability 
constitutes  the  highest  international  interest. 

Compare  rule  787. 

834L  No  state  may  base  its  right  to  regard  a  treaty  as  annulled 
on  the  ground  that  circumstances  have  so  changed  that,  had  they 
existed  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded,  they  would  have 
constituted  a  serious  impediment  to  the  giving  of  its  consent,  es- 
sential to  the  conclusion  of  the  agreement. 
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It  is  contended  that  every  convention  must  be  subordinated  to  the  dauM 
rtbu9  nc  stantibus.  Admitting  this  conception  in  a  general  and  indefinite 
sense,  it  would  follow  that  the  termination  of  a  treaty  could  be  brought  about 
by  the  unilateral  conclusions  of  one  of  the  parties  as  to  unexpected  changes  in 
the  state  of  fact  existing  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  concluded.  In  fact,  by 
accepting  the  rule  without  reservation,  each  of  the  contracting  parties  would  be 
considered  as  warranted  in  freeing  itself  from  its  obligations  by  alleging  a  change 
of  the  state  of  affairs  existing  at  the  time  when  it  had  decided  to  bind  itself. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  a  change  in  such  state  of  affairs  might  constitute  a 
sufficient  motive  for  requesting  the  annulment  of  the  treaty  by  a  competent 
court,  leaving  it  to  that  court  to  decide  whether,  considering  the  serious 
prejudice  likely  to  arise  from  the  fulfillment  of  the  obligations  of  the  treaty,  it 
should  be  revoked  as  inoperative  by  reason  of  changed  circumstances.  But, 
so  long  as  the  court  has  not  passed  upon  the  request  for  annulment  presented 
by  the  interested  party,  the  rule  of  inviolability  must  prevail  absolutely. 

Compare  the  protocol  of  January  17,  1871,  signed  by  the  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  conference  of  London  (Martens,  Nouv,  recueil  giniraly  XVIII,  p.  278). 

836.  When  a  treaty,  however,  has  been  concluded  with  a  view 
to  conditions  which  afterwards  come  to  be  materially  changed,  so 
that  the  object  of  the  convention  may  be  considered  as  having 
completely  disappeared,  the  treaty  ought  to  be  annulled  by  a 
competent  authority,  after  establishing  the  absence  of  any  reason 
for  the  continuance  of  the  obligation. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  just  view  that  when  a  state  of  facts  which  con- 
stituted the  principal  and  substantial  object  of  an  agreement  happens  later 
to  be  completely  changed,  the  treaty,  although  valid  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
clusion, subsequently  loses  its  raison  d'Hre,  since  it  must  be  considered  as  lack- 
ing in  object  and  in  basic  reason.  Therefore,  the  idea  of  this  rule  is  quite 
different  from  that  on  which  the  preceding  rule  is  based.  In  fact,  assuming 
that  the  treaty  is  concluded  to  regulate  a  certain  predetermined  condition, 
which  constituted  the  principal  and  substantial  object  of  the  agreement,  it  is 
reasonable  to  admit  that  when  the  continuance  of  the  condition  assumes  the 
actual  character  of  a  tacit  sine  quA  noTif  the  absence  or  removal  of  the  con- 
dition renders  the  agreement  without  object,  and  the  treaty,  consequently, 
without  legal  effect. 

Ck>mpare  Rule  874. 

836.  A  change  in  the  political  constitution  of  either  of  the  con- 
tracting states,  cannot  ipso  facto  be  deemed  a  sufficient  ground  for 
annulling  a  treaty,  except  when  its  execution  may  be  considered 
incompatible  with  the  new  constitution  of  the  state. 

Changes  in  the  political  constitution  of  a  state  do  not  affect  its  personality 
(compare  Rules  101,  183,  776).  Therefore,  the  obligations  assumed  by  the 
state  must  subsist  in  the  same  way  as  do  the  rights  which  it  possesses. 

837.  When,  by  reason  of  a  change  in  the  political  constitu- 
tion of  a  state,  certain  clauses  of  a  treaty  become  impossible  of 
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fulfillment;  their  abrogation  could  be  effected  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties  because  of  established  impossibility  of  fulfill- 
ment, if  it  were  desired  to  continue  in  force  the  remainder  of  the 
treaty. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  the  interested  party  could 
suspend  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  which,  since  it  must  be  re- 
gaided  as  an  indivisible  whole,  could  not  be  fully  executed,  and  if 
the  other  contracting  party  does  not  consent,  the  dispute  arising 
out  of  its  suspension  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitra- 
tion, which  should  first  of  all  decide  whether  in  effect  the  fulfillment 
of  all  the  obligations  assumed  under  the  treaty  is  incompatible  with 
the  new  political  constitution  of  the  state,  and  then  determine  the 
effects  of  the  inconsistency,  that  is,  whether  the  partial  annulment 
of  the  incompatible  agreement  should  be  decreed,  while  maintain- 
ing the  rest  of  the  treaty  in  force,  or  whether  the  entire  treaty 
should  be  held  to  be  terminated. 

838.  When,  in  order  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect,  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  is  required  to  take  certain  legislative  action 
and  the  government  of  the  state  so  obligated  has  failed  to  provide 
or  was  unable  to  obtain  from  the  legislature  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion to  carry  out  its  obligations  under  the  treaty,  the  other  con- 
tracting party  has  the  right  to  suspend  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
until  the  legislative  measures  have  been  enacted,  and  may  move 
the  annulment  of  the  treaty  for  non-execution  by  the  other  state. 

In  such  a  case,  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state  which 
has  assumed  obligations  it  could  not  meet,  remains  complete. 

Except  where  the  impossibility  of  execution  arises  out  of  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  state,  when  rule  763  must  be  applied,  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation required  for  the  execution  of  a  treaty,  which  the  government  has  under- 
taken to  enact  (when  it  has  not  clearly  conditioned  its  obligations  under  the 
treaty  to  the  anticipated  legislation,  so  as  to  make  the  legislation  a  suspensive 
condition),  must  be  deemed  a  matter  of  municipal  law,  that  can  have  no  in- 
fluence whatever  on  the  legal  force  of  the  treaty  as  an  international  obligation 
of  the  state.  Therefore,  its  responsibility  always  exists,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
it  has  assumed  an  obligation  without  being  certain  of  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

839.  If  a  treaty  concluded  between  two  or  more  states  should 
be  incompatible  with  another  treaty  concluded  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  with  a  third  power,  the  latter  could  demand  of  its 
co-contractor  the  abrogation  of  the  later  treaty,  which  would  im- 
pair rights  previously  acquired. 
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When  the  parties  are  unable  to  agree,  the  diflSculty  ought  to  be 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  if  that 
tribunal  should  recognize  the  complaint  of  the  third  power  as  well 
founded  it  should  decree  the  later  treaty  to  be  inoperative,  so  far 
as  that  power  is  concerned.  This  would  give  rise  to  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  state  in  its  relations  with  the  other  contracting  party 
for  having  undertaken  an  obligation  that  it  certainly  knew  it 
could  not  assume.  It  would  be  necessary  then  to  apply  the  rules 
relating  to  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state,  which  by 
its  own  act  has  violated  the  rights  of  others. 

In  order  to  explain  this  rule  fully,  it  should  be  recalled  that  a  violation  of  the 
rights  of  others  cannot  lawfully  constitute  the  object  of  an  obligation.  Thus, 
in  the  rdatioas  of  the  state  obligated  to  the  third  power,  if  the  latter  wishes 
to  maintain  intact  all  rights  previously  acquired,  the  treaty  should  be  declared 
null  and  void  in  order  to  maintain  undisturbed  previously  vested  rights.  But, 
in  the  relations  of  that  state  with  the  other  parties,  the  treaty  could  subsist 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  third  power,  for  the  reason  that  the 
prior  treaty  with  the  third  power  must  be  deemed  res  inter  dUo9  acta  with 
respect  to  the  other  contracting  parties. 

The  case  would  be  quite  different,  should  the  treaty  imply  in  itself  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rif^ts  of  a  third  power  according  to  international  law.  In  such  case, 
the  treaty  w^ild  be  invalid  as  to  all  the  parties,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  third  parties  cannot  lawfully  be  the  subject-matter  of  a 
convention. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  a  treaty  for  a  customs  union  was  eon- 
duded  between  states  A,  B,  C  and  D;  that  state  B  had  previously  oonduded 
another  customs  treaty  with  state  X,  and  that  the  obligations  it  has  assumed 
in  the  treaty  for  a  customs  union  imply  a  violation  of  the  rights  already  ao- 
quired  by  state  X.  In  that  circumstance,  the  treaty  for  a  customs  union  would 
subsist  with  respect  to  states  A,  C  and  D,  and  could  be  declared  inoperative 
only  with  respect  to  state  B,  for  which  state  the  violation  of  the  rights  already 
acquired  by  state  X  under  the  previous  treaty,  could  not  constitute  the  lawful 
subject-matter  of  a  convention.  The  result  would  be  that  state  B  could  not 
be  a  member  of  the  customs  union,  and  would  incur  international  responsi- 
biHty  towards  states  A,  C  and  D,  in  case  the  customs  union  eonduded  be- 
tween them  and  State  B  had  |E>rovided  for  pecuniary  benefits. 


TERMINATION  AND  RENEWAL  OF  TREATIE8 

840.  When,  in  a  treaty,  it  has  been  formally  agreed  that  at  the 
eacpiration  of  the  stated  term,  the  treaty  will  be  deemed  to  con- 
tinue from  year  to  year,  or  for  a  longer  period,  if  either  ol  the 
parties  should  fail  to  declare  its  intention  to  terminate  it,  the 
treaty  must  be  considered  in  force  until  officially  denounced  within 
the  period  and  according  to  the  forms  stipulated. 
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841.  The  party  desiring  to  exercise  its  right  to  denounce 
a  treaty  must  do  so  through  diplomatic  channels  within  the 
period  agreed  upon.  The  other  party  may  similarly  denounce  it. 
But,  even  in  the  absence  of  such  formality,  the  treaty  would  cease 
to  be  in  force  by  reason  of  the  act  of  denunciation  legally  notified. 

842.  If,  in  the  treaty,  an  obligatory  term  has  been  stipulated, 
without  a  clause  providing  for  tacit  termination  in  default  of  de- 
nunciation, and  should  the  parties,  after  the  contractual  period 
has  expired,  continue  reciprocally  to  observe  their  obligations,  the 
treaty  should  be  considered  as  tacitly  renewed,  when  the  reciprocal 
observance  of  the  treaty  is  proved  in  a  formal,  explicit  and  un- 
equivocal manner,  and  is  such  as  to  establish  clearly  the  reciprocal 
intention  of  maintaining  the  treaty  in  force  after  the  expiration  of 
the  contractual  period. 

813.  The  intention  of  the  contracting  parties  to  maintain  the 
treaty  in  force  after  the  expiration  of  the  contractual  period  cannot 
be  considered  to  arise  from  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of 
"conmion"  law,  which  happened,  however,  to  be  recognized  in  the 
treaty. 

Compare  the  case  discussed  before  the  French  Court  of  Cassation  in  con- 
nection with  the  tacit  renewal  of  consular  conventions  between  France  and 
the  United  States  and  the  motion  of  Public  Prosecutor  Dupin,  Cass.,  July  24, 
1861  (Journal  du  Palais,  1861,  p.  1149). 

EXPIRATION  OF  TREATIES 

844.  Treaties  expire  legally: 

(a)  By  reciprocal  consent  of  the  contracting  parties; 

(6)  By  performance  of  the  obligation  contemplated; 

(c)  By  the  expiration  of  the  term  fixed  in  the  treaty,  when  not 
continued  by  the  parties; 

(d)  By  the  express  renunciation  of  the  state  which  is  alone  in- 
terested in  maintaining  the  treaty  in  force; 

(e)  By  the  fulfillment  of  a  condition  subsequent; 

(J)  By  the  complete  disappearance,  fortuitous  and  nonculpable, 
of  the  circumstances  which  constituted  the  object  of  the  con- 
vention. 

846.  All  treaties  do  not  expire  ipso  jure  ipsogue  facto,  by  reason 
of  war  between  the  contracting  states,  although  they  cease  to  be 
operative.    All  conventions  between  the  two  states,  however  in- 
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oompatible  with  a  state  of  war,  must  be  deemed  suBpeoded  ipso 
jure  vpsoque  fado  when  war  breaks  out. 

The  principle  mamtained  by  some  publidsts  that,  unless  there  ia  a  fonnal 
stipulatioD  to  the  contrary,  treaties  expire  in  consequence  of  a  dedaratioQ  of 
war  which  suspends  and  destroys  all  Iheir  effects  (see  Calvo,  DnU  tntentoL, 
4th  ed.,  f  362)  does  not  seem  to  us  consistent  with  the  principles  of  modem  law, 
which  tend  to  restrict  the  effects  of  war  to  the  relations  between  state  and 
state.  All  treaties  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  utterly  extinguished  oo 
account  of  war. 

Compare:  Rule  859,  ibid  Fiore,  Trattato  di  diriUo  wUnuuioMk  putbkoOf 
4th  ed.,  V.  3.  .  .  . 


TITLE  V 
SPECIAL  TREATIES 

846.  Special  treaties  may  be  as  numerous  as  are  the  matters 
that  may  form  the  subject  of  international  relations  and  of  the 
agreement  of  states  in  matters  of  reciprocal  interest. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  classify  treaties  and  we  may  refer  to  our  work: 
DuiUo  intemationaU  pubUico,  v.  2,  $  1008.  At  the  present  time,  especially, 
when  international  relations  between  states  have  considerably  extended  and 
the  neoeaaity  to  regulate  them  through  conventions  and  treaties  has  conse- 
quently increased,  it  may  be  said  with  reason  that  the  enumeration  would  be 
long,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  us  necessary  to  make  it  here. 

847.  Elveiy  treaty  should  be  characterized  by  its  object  and  con- 
tent, rather  than  by  the  name  chosen  by  the  parties. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  wise  maxim :  plus  vaUt  guod  agiiur  quam  gtiod  timu' 
kUe  concipUwr,  It  may  happen  that  two  states  have,  for  example,  denominated 
as  a  treaty  of  customs  union  a  convention  concluded  to  regulate  trade.  Since 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  show  that  the  convention  has  not  the  nature, 
characteristics  and  conditions  of  a  treaty  of  customs  union,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered such  merely  because  the  parties  have  so  named  it.  If  it  were  proved 
that  the  convention  was  substantiaUy  a  treaty  of  commerce,  it  would  be 
operative  as  such  with  respect  to  other  states  parties  to  a  treaty  of  conunerce, 
should  they  be  entitled  to  the  treatment  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Sometimes,  also,  the  title  "treaty  of  commerce"  is  given  to  a  convention 
which,  besides  stipulations  relating  to  trade,  contains  clauses  concerning 
literaiy  copyright  or  patent  and  trade-mark  protection,  the  institution  of  con- 
sulates and  the  extradition  of  criminals.  It  is  the  subjectrmatter  and  not  the 
name  of  a  treaty  which  controls  its  functions,  operation  and  status. 

848.  A  special  treaty  must  be  judged,  executed  and  interpreted, 
not  only  in  accordance  with  the  general  rules  governing  all  treaties, 
but  also  in  conformity  with  those  which  relate  to  its  special  na- 
ture and  particular  subject. 

THBATIE8  OF  CESSION 

849.  A  treaty  of  cesdon  is  a  treaty  by  which  a  state  cedes  to 
another  state  a  portion  of  the  territory  that  it  owns,  by  renouncing 
its  rights  of  sovereignty  over  it. 

355 
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Provided  it  be  legally  concluded  and  satisfies  all  the  require- 
ments of  validity,  such  a  treaty  results  in  a  loss  of  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  ceded  by  the  ceding  state  and  the 
acquisition  of  the  same  rights  by  the  transferee  state  (see  rules  147 
and  et  seq.) 

A  treaty  of  cession  does  not  become  operative  at  the  time  of  the  stipulation, 
but  at  the  time  the  ceded  territory  is  taken  over. 

Ck>mpare  rule  150. 

We  must,  therefore,  admit  that  if  the  transferee  power  should  fail  to  exer- 
cise its  rights  for  a  considerable  time,  the  treaty  of  cession  might  be  considered 
inoperative,  on  the  ground  of  tacit  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  trans- 
feree. It  is  true  that,  in  international  law,  there  is  no  rule  relating  to  extinc- 
tive prescription,  as  is  the  case  in  positive  civil  law;  but  we  must  admit,  under 
general  principles,  that  he  who  fails,  for  a  long  period  of  time,  to  claim  his 
rights,  must  be  regarded  as  having  renounced  them.  As  some  form  of  taking 
possession  of  the  ceded  territory  must  be  deemed  essential  to  make  a  treaty  of 
cession  operative,  it  is  reasonable  to  concede  that,  if  the  transferee  should  fail  to 
take  possession  of  the  said  territory  and  should  allow  a  great  many  years  to 
pass  (30  or  50,  for  example),  without  availing  itself  of  its  rights,  it  should  be 
proper  to  claim  extinctive  prescription. 

860.  No  peaceful  treaty  of  voluntary  cession  of  a  portion  of 
territory  can  be  considered  valid  unless  it  has  been  concluded  by 
those  authorized  thereto  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  ceding 
country  and  in  conformity  with  the  forms  required  under  public 
municipal  and  international  law  (see  rules  751,  759). 

861.  The  eflfects  of  a  treaty  of  cession,  either  so  far  as  they 
modify  the  exercise  of  the  respective  rights  of  sovereignty,  or  so  far 
as  the  rights  of  private  persons  are  concerned,  must  be  determined 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  relating  to  cession  and  annexation. 

See  the  rules  laid  down  in  Book  I,  §§  154  et  seq, 

862.  Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  right  of  every  victor  to 
condition  the  conclusion  of  peace  upon  the  cession  of  a  portion  of 
territory,  and  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  profiting  by  the 
fortunes  of  war  and  of  imposing  that  condition  on  the  vanquished, 
treaties  of  forced  territorial  cession  lawfully  concluded  (con- 
formably to  the  principles  of  rule  850)  must  be  deemed  valid  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  if  the  general  rules  of  international 
law  relating  to  the  validity  of  treaties  have  been  observed. 

TREATIES  OF  COBOfEBCE 

853.  The  main  object  of  commercial  treaties  must  be  to  regulate 
commercial  relations  between  the   contracting  parties  for  the 
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purpose  of  protecting,  extending  and  developing  the  freedom  of 
commerce. 

861.  States  should  conclude  treaties  of  commerce  in  order  to 
facilitate  exchanges,  to  overcome  obstacles  which  hinder  the  free 
movement  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  industry  and  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  competition,  rather  than  to  organize,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  protective  system  or  to  establish,  in  the  interest  of 
the  Treasury,  any  form  whatever  of  restriction  upon  the  freedom 
of  commerce. 

866.  Commercial  treaties  must  be  based  on  the  most  complete 
equality  of  treatment  so  as  to  assure  equivalent  and  proportion- 
ately equal  advantages  to  the  contracting  states  and  their  citizens, 
without  either  of  the  parties  taking  advantage  of  its  preponderance 
and  greater  power  to  compel  the  other,  weaker  or  less  powerful,  to 
accede  to  less  favorable  or  more  onerous  conditions. 

866.  States  may  regulate,  through  a  treaty  of  commerce,  all 
matters  concerning  their  international  relations,  but  the  proper 
object  of  these  conventions  is  to  regulate  importation  and  exportar 
tion,  the  transit,  transfer,  and  deposit  of  merchandise,  customs 
tariffs,  navigation  dues,  quarantine,  coastwise  trade,  fishing  and 
other  commercial  acts. 

867.  Each  state  should  conclude  commercial  treaties  with  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  states,  so  as  to  extend  the  freedom  of 
international  exchanges  and  to  promote  reciprocal  interest  as 
much  as  possible  by  developing  competition. 

The  foregoing  rules  seek  to  introduce  in  practice  the  principles  advocated  by 
modem  science,  namely,  that  the  reciprocal  interest  of  all  the  states  seeking 
to  assure  the  development  of  the  different  factors  of  national  wealth  consists 
in  multiplying  international  exchanges  as  much  as  possible  and  in  promoting 
competition.  Without  competition,  national  industry  cannot  thrive;  it  re- 
mains stationary,  and  if  industry  were  not  stimulated  and  encouraged  by 
competition  to  greater  productivity,  there  would  be  no  stimulus  to  labor,  the 
principal  factor  of  national  prosperity,  and  the  increase  of  capital  essential  to 
the  development  of  agriculture,  industry  and  commerce.  It  is  certain  that 
in  order  to  meet  the  movement  of  international  exchanges  and  foreign  compe- 
tition, it  is  indispensable  to  improve  and  encourage  national  industry.  That 
must  be  the  task  of  each  government.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  public 
prosperity  and  national  wealth  could  not  be  achieved  and  increase  without  the 
devdopment  of  all  the  contributing  factors,  and  that  such  development  is 
bound  up  with  the  laws  governing  freedom  of  production,  commerce,  competi- 
tion and  international  exchanges.  Each  government  must  improve  the  agri- 
culture and  industry  of  its  country,  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to  hold  its 
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own  in  the  struggle  with  foreign  competition  and  international  exchanges;  and 

therein  lies  the  secret  of  public  prosperity. 

8SB.  Treaties  of  commerce  mtist  be  executed  with  the  most 
scrupulous  int^rity  and  good  faith.  Govermnents  must  examine 
and  weigh  carefully  the  obligations  they  are  about  to  assume 
in  a  convention  of  this  kind  and  absolutely  avoid  recourse  to 
any  subterfuge  to  evade  the  faithful  execution  of  its  8t4>ula- 
tions. 


INTERPRETATION  OP  TREATIES  OP  COMMERCE 

869.  Treaties  of  comjnerce  must  be  interpreted  according  to 
their  purpose  and  the  intention  of  the  parties. 

They  must  be  considered  as  concluded  mainly  to  regulate  com- 
mercial intercourse  and  cultivate  amicable  relations  between  the 
contracting  parties,  and  must  be  r^arded  as  completely  suspended 
when  war  breaks  out,  provided  there  is  no  clause  to  the  contrary 
in  the  treaty  expressly  declaring  that  certain  clauses  are  to  apply 
in  time  of  war. 

Since  it  is  generally  admitted  that  war  does  not  annul  ipao  jure  iptogwa 
facto  treaties  concluded  before  the  declaration  of  war,  but  only  suspends  the 
operation  of  those  inconsistent  with  war,  it  follows  that  treaties  of  commerce 
and  navigation  and  those  concerning  certain  customs  fdations  and  others  of 
like  nature,  while  they  cannot  be  deemed  null  and  void,  must  be  regarded  as 
suspended  in  their  operation  by  reason  of  the  war.  Still,  it  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that  in  certain  commercial  treaties,  as  in  that  between  the  United 
States  and  Italy  of  1871,  certain  articles,  and  especially  articles  12  to  21,  have 
no  application  in  time  of  peace,  but  only  apply  when  war  breaks  out  between 
the  two  countries.  As  regards  private  rights  governed  by  treaties,  it  may  be 
said,  in  principle,  that  even  though  they  must  be  regarded  as  suspended  when- 
ever their  exercise  happens  to  be  connected  with  sovereign  rights,  a  differ- 
ent rule  must,  nevertheless,  be  followed  in  certain  cases.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  might  be  said  (when  so  stipulated  in  the  agreement)  that  judgments  ren- 
dered by  the  respective  courts  are  to  be  executed.  In  such  case  it  could  not 
be  maintained  that  this  could  be  continued  notwithstanding  the  war,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  is  at  stake  jointly  with  the  right  of 
individuals.  On  the  other  hand,  copyright  rights  regulated  by  treaty  should 
be  respected  notwithstanding  the  state  of  war.  This  applies  also  to  treaties 
concerning  exclusively  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  private  rights.  Now-a- 
days,  especially  since  war  is  admitted,  with  more  reason,  to  be  a  relation  be- 
tween states  and  that  mdividuals  in  the  exercise  of  their  rights  should  not 
be  involved  in  the  relations  between  states,  the  supreme  rule  in  deciding  the 
matter  may  be  found  in  this  principle. 
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TRBATICENT  OF  THE  MOST  FAVOBBD  NATION 

800.  A  reciprocal  most-favored-nation  clause  in  a  treaty  implies 
the  right  of  one  of  the  parties  to  enjoy  any  favor  whatever  granted 
by  the  other  party,  by  treaty,  to  a  third  power. 

[This  represents  the  usual  continental  view.  The  position  of  the  United 
States  has  been  that  privileges  extended  in  a  treaty  in  return  for  reciprocal 
advantages  cannot  be  claimed  gratuitously  by  anoUier  power  under  a  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  but  must  rest  upon  a  grant  of  equivalent  benefits  to  the 
United  States.— See  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law,  v.  5,  {  765.— Transl.] 

861.  The  right  to  enjoy  the  treatment  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion is,  in  principle,  conditioned  upon  the  treaty  with  the  third 
power  being  still  in  force.  It  must,  therefore,  be  deemed  extin- 
guished by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  the  final  term  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  with  the  third  power,  and  cannot  be  operative  beyond 
the  term  stipulated  in  the  most-favored-nation  treaty  itself. 

It  is  evident  that,  as  the  advantages  and  favors  granted  by  the  obuse  cannot 
be  extended,  neither  can  the  term  be  extended,  since  it  must  be  considered  as 
an  integral  element  of  the  thing  enjoyed. 

862.  When  the  state  which  has  stipulated  for  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  claims  its  privilege  by  formally  notifying  the 
other  party,  through  diplomatic  channels,  that  it  considers  itself 
entitled  to  a  more  favorable  concession  granted  to  a  third  power, 
and  the  other  party  has  expressly  acknowledged  the  claim,  the 
right  so  acquired  under  the  clause  will  be  r^arded  as  fully  vested 
and  will  subsist  until  the  expiration  of  the  treaty  between  the 
parties,  of  which  the  right  thus  formally  acquired  is  to  be  con- 
sidered an  int^ral  part. 

863.  When  the  express  declaration  of  intention  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  right  of  most  favored  treatment  has  not  been 
made  through  diplomatic  channels,  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  rule, 
we  must  hold  as  ineffectual  any  tardy  declaration  made  after  the 
treaty  executed  with  the  more  favored  third  power  has  expired, 
and  the  more  favorable  treatment  will  have  to  be  considered  as 
having  ceased  from  the  day  when  the  treaty  with  the  third  power 
went  out  of  force. 

Treaties  concluded  with  third  powers  cannot,  in  principle,  grant  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  right,  except  when  the  parties  have  agreed  that  one  of  them 
could  avail  itself  of  the  more  favorable  advantages  granted  by  the  other  to  a 
third  power  and  could  claim  the  same  rights.  As  to  it,  it  is  evident  that 
since  the  right  arises  from  the  more  favorable  treatment  of  the  third  power, 
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it  can  only  subsist  so  long  as  the  treaty  of  which  the  claiming  state  desires  to 
avail  itself  exists.  Therefore,  if  that  treaty  has  expired,  the  right  to  invoke 
its  enjoyment  must  be  likewise  considered  as  having  lapsed.  This  is  a 
case  where  we  may  apply  the  maxim :  CorwenHo  ornnis  intdtigitur  re&tM  tic 
starU&ms,  A  party  may  claim  the  enjoyment  of  a  privilege  so  long  as  it 
is  granted  to  a  third  power.  It  could  not,  however,  take  advantage  of  a  privi- 
lege that  no  longer  exists. 

The  case  seems  to  us  quite  different  where  an  express  declaration  is  made  by 
a  party  which  notifies  the  other  that  it  considers  itself  entitled  to  a  privileged 
right  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  of  a  treaty.  In  such  a  case  it 
exercises  its  own  right  in  considering  itself  as  the  grantee  of  the  concession  of 
the  more  favorable  treatment  extended  to  the  third  power,  and  the  right  so 
acquired  becomes  the  complement  of  the  right  arising  from  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  its  co-contracting  party.  Therefore,  that  party  could  no  longer 
limit  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  to  the  term  fixed  for  the  expiration  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  third  power.  It  would  suffice,  inde^,  if  the  claim- 
ing party  based  its  right  on  the  most-favored-nation  clause  of  the  treaty  and 
its  express  and  duly  notified  declaration  that  it  intended  taking  advantage  of 
the  more  favorable  concession  made  to  a  third  power.  Having  thus  acquired 
jure  praprio  the  right  to  enjoy  that  concession,  the  right  thus  formally  acquired 
should  be  considered  independent  of  the  concomitant  existence  of  the  treaty 
with  the  third  power,  which  would  merely  serve  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  more  favorable  treatment  without  regard  to  the  length  of  time  of  its 
enjoyment. 

864.  The  general  clause  extending  most-favored-nation  treat- 
ment cannot  be  invoked  to  claim  the  enio3nnent  of  any  privilege 
whatsoever  granted  to  a  third  power,  under  any  kind  of  treaty 
concluded  with  that  power,  but  must  be  considered  as  limited  to 
the  treaties  which  have  the  same  object  and  purpose. 

The  stipulations  of  treaties  of  conmierce  must  be  interpreted  by  taking 
into  account  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  treaty  and  the  intention  of  the 
parties;  such  must  be  the  case  especially  as  regards  the  clause,  often  inserted, 
under  which  one  of  the  parties  has  the  right  to  enjoy  the  advantages  that  are 
or  shall  be  granted  by  the  other  to  the  most  favored  nation.  If,  for  instance, 
a  treaty  be  concluded  with  a  third  power,  in  which  other  matters  foreign  to 
commerce  were  provided  for,  e.  g.,  the  transfer  of  successions  in  its  relation 
with  the  applicable  law,  or  liquidation  in  case  of  bankruptcy,  etc.,  it  could  not 
be  claimed,  in  our  opinion,  that  such  provisions,  undoubtedly  foreign  to  com- 
merce, ou^t  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  other  state  under  the  most-favored-nation 
clause  embodied  in  a  treaty  of  commerce.  The  import  and  extent  of  such  a 
clause,  like  those  of  any  treaty  stipulation,  must  be  detennined  by  the  object 
and  purpose  of  the  treaty. 

UTILITY  OP  TREATIES  OF  COIIMEBCB 

866.  Treaties  of  commerce,  save  for  express  provision  to  the 
contrary,  extend  to  all  the  possessions  of  the  contracting  states  at 
the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty. 
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With  respect  to  possessions  subsequently  acquired  by  the  state, 
the  rules  hereinbefore  laid  down  relating  to  annexation  are  appli- 
cable. 

866.  A  treaty  of  commerce^  although  duly  concluded,  becomes 
operative  between  the  contracting  parties  only  after  its  ratifica- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  constitutional  law  of  the  respective 
states  and  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications. 

It  must  be  considered  in  force  until  the  expiration  of  the 
term  fixed  therein,  unless  its  duration  is  extended  by  express  or 
tacit  consent  of  the  parties  themselves.  In  that  case,  it  will  be 
held  to  be  reciprocally  binding  until  either  party  has  notified  the 
other  through  diplomatic  channels  of  its  intention  to  terminate  it, 
fixing  the  day  on  which  it  shall  be  considered  abrogated. 

TREATIES  OF  CUSTOMS  XTNION 

867.  The  purpose  of  treaties  of  customs  union  is  to  establish 
between  the  states  organized  as  a  union  the  right  of  free  exchange 
of  products,  without  subjecting  their  respective  citizens  to  the 
pa3nnent  of  customs  duties  at  the  frontier. 

The  result  of  these  treaties  is,  with  respect  to  the  collection  of 
the  respective  customs  duties,  to  suppress  the  effect  of  boundaries 
between  the  states  of  the  union. 

Customs  unions  aim  to  consolidate  the  economic  interests  of  the  peoples 
who  are  members  thereof,  and  thus  to  prepare  gradually  for  their  poUtical 
union.  The  most  striking  instance  is  found  in  the  present  political  union  of 
the  states  of  Germany,  which  was  the  final  outcome  of  the  ZoUverein  (German 
Customs  Union).  This  union,  initiated  by  Prussia  in  1828,  was  successively 
enlarged  with  admirable  perseverance  by  consolidating  the  economic  inter- 
ests of  the  different  states  of  Germany  associated  with  the  intention  of  pre- 
paring and  bringing  about  their  political  union,  as  happened  after  the  events 
of  1866  and  1870. 

Compare:  Funck-Brentano  and  Sorel,  Pricis  du  droit  dea  gens,  pp.  158  to  174, 
on  the  poUtical  consequences  of  the  customs  union;  nichelot,  UassociaHon 
dawinihe  aUemande;  and  Bonfils,  3d  ed.,  where  in  a  footrnote  under  $  919, 
numerous  works  on  the  subject  are  cited. 

C0NST7LAR  CONVENTIONS 

868.  The  purpose  of  consular  conventions  is  to  establish  con- 
sulates by  common  agreement  in  the  countries  parties  thereto, 
and  to  determine  the  rights,  attributes,  functions  and  prerogatives 
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of  the  respective  consuls  and  their  relations  with  the  territorial 
law  and  authorities  in  the  exercise  of  consular  rights. 

869.  It  is  the  duty  of  states  to  extend  the  conclusion  of  consular 
treaties  as  much  as  possible  for  the  protection  of  their  citisens 
residing  abroad  and  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  and  developing 
trade  and  commerce. 

870.  Consular  treaties  must  be  considered  especially  useful  and 
desirable  when  they  improve  the  organization  or  operation  of  the 
consular  establishment. 

For  the  determination  of  these  functions  and  relations,  compare 
rules  495-529. 

CAPirULATIONS 

871.  The  object  of  Capitulations  is  to  determine  and  to  regulate 
the  relations  between  civilized  and  uncivilized  states,  as  regards 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  sovereign  rights  with  respect  to  the 
citizens  of  civilized  states  who  reside  in  the  countries  where  Capit- 
ulations are  in  force;  to  regulate  the  administration  of  civil  and 
criminal  justice  with  respect  to  these  citizens;  and  to  determine  the 
prerogatives  and  privileges  of  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  and 
their  special  functions. 

872.  In  principle,  Capitulations  are  derogatory  to  the  local 
"common"  law;  they  are  based  on  the  inferior  state  of  civiliza- 
tion of  certain  states  of  Africa,  Asia  and  other  barbarous  regions, 
which  makes  it  impracticable  to  exercise  sovereign  rights  mutually 
and  reciprocally  with  perfect  equality  of  legal  condition. 

873.  Capitulations  must  be  considered  as  concluded  for  an  in- 
determinate period,  and  held  binding  in  their  derogations  from 
"conmion"  law  imtil  revoked  by  reciprocal  consent  of  the  states 
between  which  they  are  in  force. 

In  the  countries  where  Capitulations  are  in  force,  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  apply  their  provisions  but  also  to  observe  the  rules 
arising  from  custom  established  by  a  constant  practice  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  assigned  to  the  respective  authorities. 

The  first  Capitulation  dates  back  to  February,  1635,  and  was  obtained  by 
Francis  I  from  Soliman  the  Magnificent.  See,  for  the  history  of  Capitulations 
•and  of  the  conventions  successively  concluded  and  renewed:  F6raud-Giraud, 
De  la  juridicfion  frangaise  dans  lea  EcheUea  du  Levant  et  de  Barberie  et  les  ju^ 
ticea  mixtes  dona  les  pays  hore  ckritienti;  Benoit,  Etude  eur  lee  cajritulatums 
erUre  Vempire  Ottoman  et  la  France,  Paris,  1890;  Pradier-Fod^^  La  question 
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dm  eapitulatioru  en  Orienij  Revue  de  droit  internal,,  1869,  p.  118;  Bonfils, 
Manuid  du  droit  intemat.  public,  p.  423;  Contuzzi,  II  dvritto  iniemaaonale 
ndla  sua  applicabilUd  in  Oriente;  Olivi  Luigi,  under  the  word  Capitokuriom, 
in  the  Digeato  ItdUano, 

At  the  present  time,  besides  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Capitulations  are  in 
force  in  other  oriental  states. 

The  countries  where  Italian  consuls  exercise  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
under  Capitulations  are: 

China — (See,  for  jurisdiction  in  criminal  matters,  the  treaty  of  October  25, 
1866,  art.  26). 

Corea— (Treaty  of  June  26, 1884)  art.  3. 

Morocco— (Treaty  of  June  30,  1825;  treaty  of  Madrid  of  July  3,  1880,  and 
General  Act  of  Algeciras  of  April  7, 1906,  Ch.  II  and  V.) 

Persia— (Treaty  of  September  26, 1862,  art.  5.) 

Siam— (Treaty  of  April  8,  1905,  art.  3.) 

Turkey,  for  aJl  its  provinces  and  dependencies.  In  Turkey,  Italian  eon- 
sulates  are  established  in  Europe  proper,  at  Constantinople;  at  Canea,  for 
the  whole  territory  of  the  Island  of  Crete;  at  Philippopoli  and  Sofia,  for  Bul- 
garia; at  Janina,  Salonika,  Scutari,  and  Uskub.  For  Turkey  in  Asia,  they  are 
located  at  Aleppo;  for  Syria,  at  Beirut,  Damascus  and  Jerundem,  Smyrna  and 
Trebisond.  For  the  TurkiA  provinces  of  Africa,  they  are  established  at 
Bengasi,  at  Tripoli  [before  the  Italian  occupation]  at  Alexandria  in  E^ypt, 
Cairo  and  Port  Said.  See  for  Egypt  the  protocol  of  Januaiy  23, 1875,  and  the 
judicial  regulations  annexed  thereto,  and  for  the  other  provinces,  the  treaty 
of  July  10,  1861,  article  I,  and  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13,  1878,  articles 
8  and  20. 

See  for  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  system  of  Capitulations  in 
Egypt,  Algeria,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  Madagascar,  etc.,  A.  M^rignac,  TraiU  de 
droit  public  intematiancd,  pp.  91  et  seq.,  and  the  authors  cited  by  him,  pp.  66 
and  67. 

[Turkey,  by  unilateral  notification  to  the  Powers  shortly  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  War  of  1914,  undertook  to  tenninate  the  Turkish  Capitula- 
tions. The  United  States,  and  some  other  powers,  have  not  acquiesced  in 
this  attempt  of  Turkey  to  rid  itself  of  the  serious  encroachment  upon  national 
sovereignty  imposed  by  the  Capitulations;  its  success  will  possibly  depend 
considerably  upon  the  outcome  of  the  European  War — ^Transl.] 

874.  Although  concluded  for  an  indeterminate  period,  Capitula- 
tions should  not  be  maintained  in  force  after  the  state  of  affairs 
upon  which  they  were  brought  into  existence  has  ceased  to  exist. 

In  that  event,  the  Capitulations  may  be  revoked  by  reciprocal 
consent  of  the  parties.  In  the  absence  of  such  agreement,  the 
state  where  the  Capitulations  are  in  force  has  the  right  to  annul 
them  and  to  demand  their  revocation  before  a  competent  inter- 
national court. 

This  rule  is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  tacit  condition  precedent  which 
is  the  foundation  of  conventional  law  (see  Rule  835).  When  the  presupposed 
fact,  which  presents  the  characteristics  stated  in  rule  835,  and  constitutes  the 
main  object  of  the  convention  happens  to  disappear,  the  convention  must  be 
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annulled.  The  presupposed  fact  which  legitimates  Capitulations  is  the  th* 
sence  of  legal  guaranties,  due  to  a  lack  of  civilization,  which  makes  it  indis- 
pensable, for  the  security  of  persons  and  property  and  for  the  administration 
of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  to  apply  theintemational  system  of  Capitulations, 
according  to  which,  in  derogation  from  local  law,  the  ezerdse  of  the  power  of 
jurisdiction  is  granted  to  the  state  to  which  the  persons  are  attached,  either  as 
citisens  or  dependents.  Now,  when  the  presupposed  fact,  lack  of  civilisation, 
disappears  in  a  given  country,  the  Capitulations  no  longer  have  any  raiaon 
d'ilre.  This  was  observed,  with  reference  to  Japan,  which  was  still  under  the 
system  of  Capitulations,  in  our  second  edition,  1898  (rule  748).  That  coun- 
try, having  made  great  progress  toward  raising  itself  to  the  levd  of  the  civilized 
states  of  Europe,  was  justified  in  bringing  about  the  revocation  of  the  Capitu- 
lations.   At  present,  that  right  is  extended  to  Japan  by  all  civilized  states. 

The  same  thing  occurred  in  the  Christian  countries  which  formerly  were  part 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  where  Capitulations  ceased  to  be  in  force  when  they 
were  recognized  as  independent  states  by  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  July  13, 1878. 

TREATY   OF  PROTECTORATE 

876.  A  treaty  of  protectorate  is  one  by  which  a  weak  or  uncivil- 
ized state,  which  assumes  the  condition  of  a  protected  state,  and  a 
powerful  state,  which  assumes  the  position  of  a  protecting  state, 
establish  by  common  agreement  the  conventional  limitations  upon 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  rights  of  sovereignty  in  international 
relations. 

876.  Whether  concluded  by  voluntary  request  of  one  of  the 
parties  or  imposed  by  force,  the  treaty  of  protectorate  can  be 
valid  only  when  there  exists  the  freedom  of  consent  required  for 
the  vaUdity  of  treaties. 

It  is  vaUd  in  regard  to  third  powers  only  after  diplomatic  notifica- 
tion and  when  not  opposed  by  any  of  the  powers,  in  which  case 
it  becomes  effective  from  the  day  of  its  notification. 

Compare  Arts.  34  and  35  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  February  26, 1885. 

877.  The  treaty  of  protectorate  can  be  effective  only  if  the 
limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  are  de- 
termined in  a  certain  and  unequivocal  manner.  Like  any  con- 
vention limiting  the  free  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereign  states, 
it  must  be  strictly  interpreted  and  in  the  sense  least  unfavorable 
to  the  liberty  of  the  protected  state. 

In  every  doubtful  case,  the  rules  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  limitations  upon  the  liberty  of  persons  must  be  applied. 

878.  The  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sover- 
eignty estabUshed  through  a  protectorate  may  be  applied  only 
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to  rights  concerning  the  international  personality  of  the  protected 
state,  that  is,  the  capacity  to  conclude  treaties,  to  assume  inter- 
national obligations,  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  in  its  own 
name,  and  do  any  other  act  manifesting  the  international  person* 
ality  of  the  state. 

879.  No  treaty  establishing  a  protectorate  can  validly  seek  to 
impose  any  form  of  political,  economic  or  administrative  depend- 
ency on  the  protected  state,  which  implies  a  limitation  of  its  inter- 
nal sovereignty  by  placing  it  in  the  condition  of  a  semi-sovereign 
state,  thus  constituting  a  relation  of  vassalage  with  the  intention 
of  effecting  the  conquest,  submission  and  annexation  of  the  pro- 
tected state. 

A  protectorate  properly  speaking  should  have  for  its  object  protection,  de- 
fense and  assistance  on  the  part  of  the  protecting  state,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  development  of  civilization  in  the  protected  state  and  to  represent  that 
state  in  its  relations  with  other  states.  A  treaty  establishing  a  protectorate, 
strictly  speaking,  may  merely  modify  the  international  personality  of  the  pro- 
tected state,  leaving  its  sovereign  free  and  autonomous  in  the  exercise  of  his 
functions  within.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  protected  state  is  subject  to  the 
suzerainty  of  and  political  dependency  upon  the  protecting  state,  the  protecto- 
rate serves  merely  to  cover  the  annexation  and  subjection  of  the  protected 
country. 

The  relations  established  by  the  treaty  of  December  17,  1885,  between  the 
French  Republic  and  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  were  always  given  the  name  of 
protectorate;  but  the  final  outcome  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  August  6,  1896, 
which  declared  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  dependent  islands  to  be 
French,  shows  what  the  true  character  of  the  Fk«nch  protectorate  was. 

See,  on  the  question  of  protectorates:  Despagnet,  Essai  swr  lea  proUctorata; 
Wilhdm,  Th4orie  juridique  dea  proleclorala,  in  Journal  du  droit  international 
prMf  1890,  p.  204;  Pic,  Influence  de  Vitabliaaement  d*un  protectorate  in  Revue 
ginirale  de  droit  international  public,  1896,  p.  613,  and  the  works  cited  in  the 
notes;  Catellani,  Nota  critioa  augli  uUimi  atudi  aul  protettorato  in  Rmata  itaUana 
per  le  acieme  Qiuridiche,  v.  XXIII,  fasc.  I,  and  the  authors  cited  by  him; 
Fiore,  Dvritio  intemazionale  puJMicOf  4th  ed.,  Del  protettorato  coloniale,  v.  2,  p. 
620;  Oppenheim,  International  law,  I,  §  92. 

880.  A  treaty  estabh'shing  a  protectorate,  when  properly  con- 
cluded, modifies  the  political  constitution  of  the  protected  state, 
in  the  sense  that  it  modifies  its  international  personality. 

The  consequences  of  a  protectorate  relation  upon  the  modifica- 
tions in  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  state  in  its  relations  with 
foreign  governments  should  be  subject  to  the  rules  that  apply  to  a 
change  in  the  constitutional  law. 

881.  Acts  performed  by  the  protected  state  prior  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  protectorate,  which  have  given  rise  on  the  part  of 
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third  states  to  perfect  rights  legitimately  vested,  ooDtioue  to  be 
operative,  save  when  clearly  iBoompatible  with  the  new  condi- 
tions arising  out  of  the  protectorate,  and  so  long  as  their  l^gal 
value  has  not  been  destroyed  in  conformity  with  the  rules  of 
''common"  law,  or  they  do  not  become  extinguished  by  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  their  duration. 

EFFfiCTB  OF  TREATY  ESTABLISHING  A  PROTECTORATE 

882.  A  treaty,  properly  concluded,  establishing  a  protectorate 
must  be  deemed  binding  between  the  parties  until  revoked. 
Both  parties  therefore  must  fully  execute  the  obligations  contracted 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  execution  may  be  considered 
onerous  or  hmniliating. 

The  protected  state,  however,  may  bring  about  the  suspension 
of  the  treaty  by  submitting  its  demand  to  the  decision  of  a  tribunal 
of  arbitration  and  observing  the  rules  of  ''common"  law  relative 
to  the  suspension  or  revocation  of  treaties. 

883.  Should  either  party  avail  itself  of  the  right  to  suspend  the 
treaty  establishing  a  protectorate,  the  effects  thereof  with  regard 
to  third  powers  ought  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  ''common"  law  relative  to  the  suspension  or  denimciation 
of  a  treaty  before  its  regular  expiration. 

881.  The  l^al  import  of  the  international  acts  accomplished 
both  by  the  protected  and  the  protecting  state  must  be  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  and  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  of  "common"  law. 

TREATIES  CONCERNING  SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE 

886.  The  object  of  a  treaty  concerning  spheres  of  influence  in 
uncivilized  countries  is  to  determine  the  portion  of  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  natives  with  respect  to  which  one  of  the  signatory 
states  may  develop  its  colonisdng  activity  without  interference  or 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  other. 

In  order  to  set  out  precisely  the  substance  of  this  sort  of  oanyeatiaQ,  we 
cannot  do  better,  we  bdieve,  than  refer  to  the  text  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Portugal  on  June  11,  1891,  defining  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  After  having  fixed  (Arts.  1-7)  the  boundary  of 
^eir  respective  spheres,  the  two  states  define  their  rights  as  follows: 
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Art  8.  "The  two  Powers  engage  respectively  not  to  int^ere  in  matters 
fating  to  the  sphere  of  influence  reserved  to  the  other  by  articles  1  to  6. 
Neither  of  the  two  Powers  shall  acquire  territoiy,  conclude  treaties,  aooept 
sovereign  rights  or  protectorates  in  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  other.  It  is 
understood  that  ooiporations  or  individuals,  citiaens  of  one  of  the  Powers, 
can  enjoy  sovereign  rights  in  a  sphere  of  influence  reserved  to  the  other  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  latter  Power.'' 

886.  Treaties  coDceming  spheres  of  influence  may  be  considered 
as  designed  n\erely  to  determine  the  personal  obligations  assumed 
by  the  contracting  parties. 

The  delimitation  of  the  respective  spheres  of  influence  between 
two  contiguous  colonizing  states  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
a  guide  to  determine  the  normal  development  of  their  respective 
activity  and  to  delimit  the  domain  within  which  they  may  exercise 
their  initiative  with  regard  to  uncivilized  tribes  in  conformity 
with  the  principles  of  '' common"  law;  but  it  has  no  value  in 
ascribing  territorial  rights  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties. 

887.  Treaties  concerning  respective  spheres  of  influence  must 
be  notified  to  third  powers,  so  as  to  give  them  an  opportimity  to 
advance  their  claims  and  rights,  and  may  be  deemed  valid  only 
undet  the  conditions  established  in  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  1885  for 
the  notification  of  territorial  occupations. 

Treaties  relating  to  spheres  of  influence  are  effective  only  for  the  contracting 
parties.  As  to  third  powers,  they  must  be  regarded  as  res  iniUr  alios  ada. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  incumbent  upon  third  powers,  by  reason  of  the  oomUas 
genHvm,  to  respect  these  treaties,  allowing  states  that  have  concluded  them 
time  to  accomplish  their  civilising  mission  undisturbed.  One  must  admit,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  colonizing  states  cannot,  by  reason  of  the  treaty  estab- 
lishing a  sphere  of  influence  (hinterland),  be  considered  as  authorised  to  act 
with  entire  liberty,  and,  on  pretense  of  colonisation,  to  prepare  for  oonquest. 

See  infra,  rules  1093  et  seg. 

TRBATIBS  OF  8t7ZERAINTT  AND  VA88ALAQB 

888.  A  treaty  of  suzerainty  is  one  concluded  between  a  civilized 
and  an  uncivilized  state,  in  which  the  former  imposes  on  the  latter 
(which  accepts  it)  every  obligation  of  mediate  or  immediate  de- 
pendency in  the  exercise  of  its  rights  of  sovereignty  within  the 
statQ.  When  the  stipulations  imply  the  submission  of  the  sover- 
eign powers  of  the  uncivilized  state  to  the  supreme  jurisdiction  and 
authority  of  the  civilized  state^  the  treaty  is  called  a  treaty  of 
va 
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Under  the  foregoing  names  we  may  rank  all  the  different  forms  of  conven- 
tion which,  at  this  time,  are  a  result  of  the  so-called  colonial  policy  and 
which  aim  in  substance  to  carry  out  so-called  peaceful  ''conquests/'  but  whose 
purpose,  in  reality,  is  to  restore  that  anomalous  form  of  state  without  com- 
plete autonomy  within,  denominated  semi-sovereign  state,  destined  to  tempo- 
rary existence  and  unceasing  struggle.  This  has  always  been  the  inevitable 
historical  consequence  of  semi-sovereignty. 

These  categories  of  convention  are  subject  to  so  many  gradations  that  it  is 
di£Scult  to  classify  them  and  to  apply  to  them  general  and  uniform  principles. 

889.  Since  it  implies  a  kind  of  alienation  of  the  internal  rights 
of  sovereignty  and  a  substitution  in  the  exercise  of  these  rights  of 
the  suzerain  state,  the  treaty  of  suzerainty  and  vassalage  can  be 
valid  only  when  the  subject  state  has  freely  assented  to  it  and  the 
other  state  has  not  unduly  resorted  to  force,  contrary  to  the  princi- 
ples of  international  ''common"  law,  to  compel  its  consent. 

890.  The  treaty  of  suzerainty,  so  long  as  it  subsists  and  is  in 
force,  is  of  value  in  determining  the  respective  status  of  the  signa- 
tory states  as  regards  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  legislative,  judicial  and  administrative  powers,  each 
of  which  must  be  exercised  by  the  suzerain  and  vassal  states  in 
conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty. 

Compare  rules  110  e^  seq. 

891.  Although  the  state  of  affairs  resulting  from  the  dismember- 
ment of  sovereignty  and  the  dualism  of  empire  and  sovereign 
power  should  be  considered  abnormal,  yet  the  treaty  which  es- 
tablished it  must  be  considered  as  valid  so  long  as  it  subsists,  and, 
so  far  as  the  exercise  of  sovereign  powers  are  concerned,  must  pro- 
duce the  same  effects  as  those  which  arise  from  modifications  in  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  state. 

Such  effects  must  be  admitted,  not  only  by  the  contracting 
parties,  but  also  by  third  powers,  which  have  de  facto  without 
protest  recognized  the  state  of  affairs  established  by  the  treaty. 

892.  The  rules  relating  to  collective  intervention  to  saf^uard 
respect  for  legal  principles  according  to  "common"  law  may  be 
applied  to  treaties  of  suzerainty  and  vassalage  imposed  by  force 
and  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Compare  rule  559. 

893.  Collective  intervention  is  especially  justifiable  when  the 
suzerain  state  attacks  by  force  the  international  existence  of  the 
vassal  state  by  transforming  the  relation  of  suzerainty  into  actual 
annexation. 
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There  is  no  need  to  lay  down  more  complete  rules,  which  the  subject 
might  require,  in  order  to  determine  the  legal  value  of  treaties  of  suzerainty, 
because  with  respect  to  this  exceptional  relation,  which  has  initiated  a  new 
phase  in  the  relations  of  civilized  states  with  barlmrous  and  uncivilized  tribes, 
there  exists  the  greatest  confusion,  caused  by  the  social  and  international 
necessity  of  expansion  and  by  the  current  of  contemporary  politics,  which,  it 
is  said,  must  aim  at  the  peaceful  conquest  of  less  civilized  countries,  regard- 
ing the  continual  increase  of  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa  and  other  barbsoous 
regions  as  contributing  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 

See  Fiore,  LHriUo  intemcaionale  jmJbblico,  4th  ed..  Appendix,  v.  2,  Dd  pro- 
teUarato  ealoniale,  p.  628. 

TREATIES  OP  CONFEDERATION 

891*  A  treaty  of  confederation  is  one  by  which  autonomous  and 
independent  sovereign  states  establish  their  compact  of  union, 
to  realize  a  common  purpose  of  political  interest  and  determine 
their  reciprocal  obligations  with  respect  to  the  object  of  their 
political  union. 

896.  The  treaty  of  confederation  must  determine  and  establish 
between  the  contracting  parties  the  rules  of  their  conduct,  and  the 
exercise  and  limitations  of  their  respective  sovereign  rights,  in- 
ternal and  external,  in  all  matters  constituting  the  object  of  the 
political  union  or  confederation. 

In  its  international  results,  the  treaty  may  be  considered  eflfect- 
ive  only  as  to  states  which  have  recognized  the  confederation  es- 
tablished by  the  treaty. 

896.  When,  by  the  treaty  of  confederation,  there  is  constituted 
a  central  power,  with  special  functions  determined  by  the  purposes 
of  the  political  union  and  with  powers  designed  to  attain  these 
purposes  and  to  protect  the  common  interests  which  are  the  basis 
of  the  political  union,  and  when,  by  consent  of  the  confederated 
states,  there  has  been  assigned  to  the  central  power  thus  created 
an  international  legal  capacity  corresponding  with  the  intended 
purposes  of  the^  union  and  the  development  of  the  common  in- 
terests, this  organization  may  give  rise  to  a  special  form  of  inter- 
national personality  of  the  Confederation  with  respect  to  the  states 
which  have  recognized  it. 

Compare  Rule  82. 

A  typical  example  of  this  form  of  political  organization  was  found  in  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  constituted  by  articles  53,  54  and  55  of  the  final 
Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  June  9,  1815.  The  Confederation,  as  a 
collective  entity  perfectly  distinct,  in  the  internal  and  external  relations  of 
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the  confederated  fltates,  had  its  own  intenKatiooal  penonaUtyy  until  diaaolved 
in  1806,  owing  to  the  war  between  the  confederated  states  and  tiie  victoiies 
of  Praasia,  crowned  by  the  celebrated  battle  of  Sadowa.  The  Ckmfedes^ioo 
had,  in  effect,  the  right  to  ocMiclude  treaties,  to  send  and  to  receive  diidomatic 
agents,  to  make  war,  to  ccmdude  peace  and  to  ezeroise  other  powers,  but 
alwajw  in  a  manner  limited  by  the  purpose  of  the  uniooi  and  without  inter- 
fering with  the  international  personality  of  the  confederated  states,  which 
remi^oed  complete  and  unaffected  in  all  matters  not  involving  the  common 
interests  aimed  at  by  the  treaty  creating  the  Confederation. 

887.  The  treaty  of  confederation  has  nothing  in  common  with, 
the  federative  compact  established  between  several  states,  united 
under  a  political  constitution  and  forming  an  association  called  a 
federal  state,  federative  empire,  or  compound  state. 

The  federative  compact  bears  the  true  character  of  any  consti- 
tutional law,  and  in  international  relations  produces  the  same 
effects  as  the  political  constitution  of  a  state. 

Compare  rules  104, 105. 

TBBATIES  OF  POLITICAL  ALLIANCB 

898.  A  treaty  of  political  alliance  is  one  by  which  two  or  more 
states,  in  order  to  realize  a  certain  political  object,  determine  the 
conditions  of  then:  association  and  of  theif  reciprocal  political 
or  military  assistance. 

889.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  regarded  as  useful  and  not 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  of  international  law^ 
whenever  the  association  of  forces  is  intended  for  the  proteetion 
of  law  and  common  interests. 

900.  Every  treaty  of  alliance  concluded  to  attain  a  political 
object,  may  be  considered  just  only  when  the  political  purpose  in 
view  may  be  considered  just  and  not  contrary  to  the  rules  of  com- 
mon international  law. 

The  rules  that  we  propose  are  certainly  not  in  hannony  with  the  conception 
and  purpose  of  the  alliances  concluded  in  our  time.  In  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  since  politics  predominate  over  right,  and  every  state  raidoi  greater  as 
its  strength  inqiires  fear  and  respect,  the  condusion  of  alliances  with  powerful 
states  is  an  inerrable  necessity  for  governments  which,  aiming  to  assure  the 
triumph  of  thdr  policy  in  international  life,  are  impelled  to  take  advantage 
of  the  association  of  forces  in  order  to  exercise  influence.  The  fear  of  isolation, 
which  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  oppression,  sometimes  prompts  the  union 
of  states  having  very  different  tendencies  and  interests.  It  will  suffice  to  meot- 
tion  the  treaty  of  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  and  the  treaty  between 
Italy  and  Austria.    Thus,  alliances  assume  the  aspect  of  veritable  leagues  of 
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priQoeB  And  are  more  productive  of  political  disturbance  and  disorder  than  they 
areoontributoiB  to  the  im>tection  and  development  of  national  interests.  There 
wfllfiome  aiime  when  states  will  feel  that  they  are  associated  with  one  another, 
either  through  the  natural  force  of  their  common  interests  or  through  the  noble 
purpose  of  protecting  ''common''  law,  and  then  treaties  of  alliance  will  attain 
their  true  object;  but  we  are  still  far  from  that  time.  It  will  be  necessary  for 
inteinational  society,  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  to-day,  organised  to  serve  political 
designs,  to  be  transformed  into  a  veritable  society  of  law  among  the  states 
which  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  civilization.  See  our  article  under  the  word 
Atteanza  in  Digeilo  ItaHano. 

901.  Treaties  of  alliance  must  define  exactly  the  object  and 
conditions  of  the  association  and  the  reciprocal  and  respective 
obligations  of  the  allied  states,  and  be  interpreted  and  executed  by 
both  parties  loyally  and  in  good  faith. 

Since  the  justice  or  injustice  of  an  alliance  concluded  by  a  treaty  and  the 
legal  value  of  the  treaty  itself  depend  on  the  political  object  and  purpose  of 
the  alliance,  it  must  be  considered  essential  that  its  object  be  well  defined  and 
specified  without  ambiguity.  One  of  the  treaties  of  alliance  concluded  with 
no  definite  object  was  that  of  September  14,  1815,  between  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Pruasia  and  Russia,  which  was  called  the  Treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
By  reading  the  text  of  that  treaty,  it  will  be  seen  how  difficult  it  is  to  determine 
the  object  of  that  alliance  of  sovereigns. 

902.  A  treaty  of  alliance,  concluded  with  the  obligation  to  unite 
the  respective  military  forces  to  repulse  any  armed  aggression  on 
the  part  of  one  or  more  specified  states,  is  called  a  treaty  of  de« 
fensive  alliance. 

A  treaty  which,  on  the  contrary,  implies  an  obligation  of  render- 
ing military  assistance  in  case  either  one  of  the  allied  states  wages 
war  upon  one  or  more  specified  states  is  known  as  a  treaty  of 
offensive  alliance. 

The  treaty  signed  at  Vienna  on  October  7,  1879,  between  Germany  and 
Austria  and  to  which  Italy  adhered  in  1882  has  the  true  character  of  a  treaty 
of  dcCensive  allianoe.  In  1888,  it  was  publicly  proclaimed;  but  the  complete 
text  <tf  the  ti^ty  has  always  been  kept  a  secret. 

903.  A  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  even  when  not  concluded  in 
view  of  an  impending  war,  must  be  executed  with  absolute  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith;  However,  as  no  military  alliance  could  be 
considered  binding  if  it  should  have  an  object  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  a  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  would  be  inoperative, 
should  the  allied  state  wish  to  wage  war  in  evident  disregtuxl  of  the 
rules  of  international  law. 

This  rule,  yrbich  bases  the  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  upon  the  tacit  condi- 
tion that  no  unjust  war  shall  be  waged,  might  lead  to  arbitrariness,  should. 
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one  admit  on  the  part  of  the  allies  a  wide  latitude  of  dedsion  as  to  the  eoaua 
fobderUt  and  every  treaty  of  alliance  would  thus  be  rendered  offenatTe.  Good 
faith  compels  the  admission  of  a  sort  of  presumption  that  a  war  waged  by  the 
allies  is  not  imjust,  and  that,  consequently,  the  state  which  has  assumed  the 
obligation  to  lend  military  assistance  cannot  honestly  refuse  to  fulfill  its  ob- 
ligation. The  legal  presumption  of  the  intrinsic  justice  of  the  cause  <A  the 
allies  could  not,  therefore,  be  destroyed  except  by  undeniable  proof  to  the 
contrary. 

904.  Treaties  of  military  alliance  can  be  deemed  binding  only 
when  the  casus  fcBderia  supervenes,  and  while  the  allied  state  may 
consider  and  decide,  according  to  circumstances,  whether  the 
casus  foederis  exists  or  not,  we  must,  nevertheless,  consider  as  cul- 
pable and  wrongful  the  conduct  of  a  state  which  seeks  by  sub- 
terfuge to  avoid  the  fulfillment  of  obligations  assumed  towards 
its  allies  under  the  treaty. 

See,  for  the  non-observance  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  a  treaty  of  al- 
liance, the  controversy  between  the  British  Government  and  the  States  General 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  reference  to  the  assistance  requested  by  Great  Britain 
on  the  occasion  of  the  expedition  against  Minorca,  in  Dumont,  v.  7,  part  I,  p. 
3d8. 

It  is  difficult  in  this  matter  to  reason  rigorously  and  to  lay  down  rules  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  law.  Now-a-days  political  interest  creates  and 
maintains  pohtical  alliances  and  all  that  can  be  said  is  that  the  obligations  of 
the  allies  are  as  effective  as  the  political  interest  which  gave  rise  to  the  alliance 
itself. 

TREATIES  OF  PACIFIC  ALLIANCE 

906.  A  treaty  of  peaceful  alliance  is  one  in  which  two  or  more 
states,  desiring  to  attain  a  peaceful  purpose  of  common  interest, 
lay  down  the  conditions  of  their  friendly  and  reciprocal  co-opera- 
tion. 

906.  Any  undertaking  that  may  be  pursued  by  a  state  according 
to  the  principles  of  international  law  may  constitute  the  object 
of  a  treaty  of  peacefid  association. 

Examples  of  such  imdertakings  are  the  co-operative  associations 
established  by  treaty  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  civilization  in 
uncivilized  countries,  for  suppressing  the  slave  trade  where  it  is 
still  carried  on,  for  laying  down  the  basis  of  a  customs  imion,  and 
in  general  any  form  of  association  which  aims  to  imite  forces 
towards  better  achieving  some  civilizing  mission  and  co-operating 
for  the  progressive  and  successful  development  of  justice  in  inter- 
national life. 
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Treaties  of  pacific  alliance,  as  we  understand  them,  ought  in  a  more  or  less 
remote  future  to  replace  those  of  political  alliance,  especially  between 
states  on  the  same  continent  which  have  attained  the  same  degree  of 
civilisation.  It  will  be  necessary,  however,  for  the  system  now  predominating, 
where  politics  prevail  over  right  and  justice  in  international  life,  to  make  room 
for  one  more  rational  and  useful,  subordinating  politics  to  the  principles  of 
justice.  The  conception  of  the  solidarity  of  interests  of  civilised  peoples,  the 
necessity  of  the  international  division  of  labor  and  the  indissoluble  bond  be- 
tween the  well-being  and  prosperity  of  all  peoples,  and  the  rational  and  pro- 
gressive development  of  common  interests  in  international  life  must  be  better 
understood.  Then  the  importance  of  co-operative  association  will  be  realized 
and  it  will  be  admitted  as  a  positive  principle  that  the  sound  and  permanent 
interests  of  any  people  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of  others. 

An  example  of  peaceful  association  for  the  development  of  the  economic, 
industrial  and  conmiercial  interests  of  the  associated  states  is  found  in  the 
German  Customs  Union,  called  ZoUoerein,  Ck>mpare  Calvo,  Droit  irUemor 
tionalt  y.  1,  §§  79,  80.  For  the  other  forms  of  union  see  Oppoiheim,  Interna^ 
Honal  law,  v.  I,  p.  622. 

Compare  rule  867. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMON  INTEREST 

907.  Treaties  of  common  interest  include  all  the  special  con- 
ventions by  which  a  greater  or  smaller  number  of  states  agree  to 
regulate  their  legal  relations  in  matters  of  common  interest  by 
uniformity  of  law. 

908.  Governments  must  recognize  the  evident  reciprocal  utility 
of  regulating  by  treaty  relations  of  common  interest,  in  order  thus 
to  establish  a  uniform  law  and  to  effect  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  legislative  work  essential  to  translate  into  actual  fact 
the  legal  community  of  civilized  states. 

909.  Treaties  of  common  interest  should  follow  the  progres- 
sive development  of  the  common  needs  which  proceed  from  the 
development  of  industry,  commerce,  international  exchanges,  art, 
and  division  of  labor,  and  must  seek  to  establish  law  regulating 
public  and  private  relations  and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
states  and  of  their  respective  citizens. 

910.  The  subject-matter  of  treaties  of  common  interest  may  be: 
(a)  The  establishment  of  uniform  and  reciprocally  binding 

rules  of  private  international  law,  fixing  the  principles  according 
to  which  the  authority  of  each  law  is  to  control  with  respect  to* 
foreigners,  persons,  property,  the  modes  of  acquiring  and  trans- 
ferring property  by  act  inter  vivas  or  by  will,  procedure,  the  juris- 
diction of  tiie  courts  when  a  foreigner  is  plaintiff  or  defendant,  tb^ 
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order  of  proceedings  to  winch  foreigners  are  parties^  and  the 
execution  of  the  judgments  rendered  by  foreign  courts; 

(b)  The  regulation  of  the  numerous  relations  arising  out  of 
the  international  development  of  industry,  commereey  art  and 
division  of  labor; 

(c)  The  facilitating  of  international  exchanges  by  cwrganiring 
in  an  uniform  method  postal  correspondence,  telcigraphic  service, 
the  legal  quotation  of  money  exchange,  weights  and  measures,  and 
international  railroad  transportation; 

(d)  The  legal  protection  of  foreigners  by  recognising  the  inter- 
national property  in  trade-marks  and  commercial  marks,  designs 
and  products  of  intelligence  and  art; 

(e)  The  simplification  of  legislation  regulating  the  relations 
arising  out  of  trade,  by  establishing  a  uniform  law  governing  bills 
of  exchange,  the  recognition  of  foreign  corporations,  the  regulation 
of  general  average,  bankruptcy,  etc.; 

(/)  The  rendering  of  mutual  assistance,  so  far  as  it  may  contrib- 
ute to  promote  the  respective  material  and  moral  interests. 

In  this  category  of  treaties  of  public  interest  fall  conventions  concluded  for 
the  protection  of  public  health,  and  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagiouB  dis- 
eases, etc.  One  of  the  conventions,  inspired  by  the  eminently  lofty  purpose  of 
safeguarding  public  morality  is  that  of  May  18,  1904,  concluded  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  traffic  in  women  and  young  girls,  victims  of  the  fraud  of  pro- 
curers who  took  them  abroad  for  purposes  of  prostitution.  This  convention 
for  the  suppression  of  the  white  dave  traffic  was  signed  by  Bdgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain, 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  Austria  and  Brazil  later  adhered  to  the  treaty  by 
protocols  of  January  18,  and  May  12,  1905.  The  signatory  states  agreed  to 
institute  measures  of  surveillance  for  the  repression  of  the  shameful  traffic. 
See  CoUenane  dei  trattaU,  v.  XVII,  pp.  317,  492  and  511,  and  Italian  decree  of 
April8, 1905,No.  171. 

911.  Treaties  of  common  interest  will  increase  in  usefulness  in 
proportion  as  the  co-operating  states  grow  more  nmnerous. 

When  such  treaties  are  concluded  by  states  assembled  in  Con- 
gress or  Conference,  they  acquire  the  true  authority  of  interna- 
tional statutes. 

912.  Treaties  of  common  interest  are  strictly  binding  between 
the  states  that  have  signed  and  ratified  them  or  have  adhered 
thereto. 

Those  concluded  by  states  assembled  in  Congress  or  Conference 
modt  also  be  held  binding  only  on  the  signatory  or  adhering  atatee 
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which  have  ratified  them,  and  must,  as  to  their  observance,  be 
considered  imder  the  collective  guaranty  of  all  the  signatory 
states.  They  should,  however,  be  considered  as  the  most  exact 
.and  correct  expression  of  the  rules  of  law,  even  with  respect  to 
states  not  concerned  therein,  and  as  having  the  same  authority 
Bs  any  rule  of  justice. 

Legislative  work  in  international  society  cannot  be  carried  out  otherwise 
than  through  treaties,  by  which  the  states  that  sign' them  determine  tiie  rules 
of  their  refations  and  conduct  for  the  future,  formally  engaging  to  consider 
them  as  binding  and  to  recognize  their  imperative  authority.  It  is  natural 
that  the  legislative  work  that  is  carried  out  through  treaties  should  have  an 
importance  all  the  greater  as  the  subscribing  states  increase  in  number.  It  is, 
moreover,  evident  that  when  the  rules  which  in  the  future  are  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  the  conduct  of  states  have  been  laid  down  in  a  Congress,  they  must 
have  more  authority  and  'indirectly  exercise  an  influence  even  on  the  states 
that  have  not  taken  part  in  the  Ck>ngre6S.  For,  indeed,  those  states  must  not 
only  feel  induced  to  adopt  such  rules  by  adhering  to  the  treaty,  but  must  also 
consider  themselves  as  bound  to  recognize  therein  the  authority  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice  solemnly  acknowledged  must  always  have  in  international  life. 

States  assembled  in  Congress  which  determine  thd  rules  of  their  conduct  for 
the  future  consequently  fulfill  a  mission  analogous  to  that  of  the  legislature. 

The  authority  of  the  rules  on  the  rights  of  belligerents  in  maritime  war,  laid 
down  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856,  those  established  in  the  Brussels  Anti- 
Slave  Trade  Conference  of  July  2,  1890,  and  others  adc^ted  at  llie  Hague 
by  the  states  assembled  in  Congress,  have  imdoubtedly  a  much  greater  au- 
thority than  those  relating  to  copyright  or  to  the  unification  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem. 

EXTftADmON  TREATIES 

913.  A  treaty  of  extradition  is  one  by  which  two  states  settle 
upon  the  rules  for  the  extradition  of  those  who  have  been  accused 
and  convicted  of  offenses  committed  in  one  of  the  states^  and  have 
taken  refuge  in  the  other. 

914.  An  extradition  treaty,  duly  concluded,  determines  the 
reciprocal  l^al  obligation  of  the  contracting  states  to  deliver  up  to 
one  another  criminals  who  have  taken  refuge  in  their  territory 
and  are  accused  or  convicted  of  one  of  the  crimes  and  offenses 
specified  in  the  convention,  and  subject  to  the  conditions  named 
in  its  stipulations. 

The  obligation  to  deliver  up  to  one  another  fugitive  eriminals  must  in  gen- 
eral be  considered  as  based  on  the  duty  of  all  states  to  co-operate  in  punishing 
every  grave  offense  and  to  facilitate  the  proper  administration  of  criminal 
justice.  The  duty,  however,  cannot  be  converted  into  a  true  legal  obligation 
except  through  an  extradition  treaty. 

OompAre  rides  590  et  sag. 
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916.  States  should  conclude  extradition  conventions  in  order 
thus  to  render  effective  the  duty  of  co-operating  for  the  repression 
of  offenses,  on  the  basis  of  a  perfect  reciprocity.  They  should 
adopt  provisions  best  calculated  to  facilitate  the  punishment  of 
offenses  and  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  by  including 
in  the  treaty  any  offense  which  by  its  gravity  is  punishable  by  a 
penalty  restricting  personal  liberty  for  more  than  three  years, 
excepting  only  political  offenses  and  those  connected  with  them. 

916.  The  legal  obligation  of  extradition,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on 
treaty,  exists  only  from  the  day  the  convention  becomes  operative 
and  applies  only  to  offenses  specifically  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
and  committed  after  it  has  come  into  force. 

We  stress  the  legal  obligation  that  has  a  treaty  as  its  basis.  As  to  the  ri^t 
of  the  sovereign  to  deliver  up  offenders,  independently  of  treaty,  see  rules  591 
et  seq, 

917.  The  stipulations  of  an  extradition  trealy  may  be  restric- 
tively  interpreted  whenever  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  intends 
to  avail  itself  of  its  power  not  to  surrender  a  criminal  who  has 
taken  refuge  in  its  territory,  unless  it  is  bound  to  deliver  him  up 
in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

The  stipulations  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  interpreted  broadly 
when  the  state,  taking  a  better  view  of  its  duty  of  assistance  for  the 
punishment  of  serious  offenses  wherever  committed,  seeks  to  co- 
operate in  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  rather  than  to 
favor  immunity. 

All  this  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  the  duty  of  international  justice 
and  mutual  assistance  to  repair  the  social  damage  arising  from  offenses  that 
have  no  political  character  is  understood. 

If  one  accepts  the  more  just  view,  namely,  that  the  fugitive  criminal,  when 
escaping  from  the  country  where  he  committed  the  offense,  does  not  acquire 
any  right  to  immunity,  and  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  where  he  took 
refuge  has  the  power  and  interest  to  punish  him  or  deliver  him  up  to  his  natural 
judge,  so  that,  by  undergoing  the  punishment  he  deserves  he  may  expiate  the 
social  damage  he  has  caused,  it  follows  that  the  extradition  treaty,  in  so  far  as 
it  specifies  the  cases  in  which  surrender  is  obligatory,  cannot  be  considered  as 
limiting  the  power  of  the  territorial  state  to  deliver  up  the  individual  accused 
of  a  common  law  offense.  It  also  clearly  follows  that  the  state  may  give  an 
extensive  interpretation  to  the  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

It  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  observe  literally  the  terms  of  the  extradition 
treaty.  The  observance  of  the  principles  of  justice  depends,  in  international 
relations,  on  the  manner  in  which  their  value  is  understood. 

[In  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as  a  treaty  b  the  supreme  law  of  the  land, 
a  municipal  court  acting  as  a  committing  magistrate  cannot  legally  order  the 
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surrender  of  a  fugitive  to  a  foreign  country  on  requisition  for  a  crime  not  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty,  or  in  any  case  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty.  The  United 
States  does  not  make  demands  for  the  surrender  of  fugitive  criminals  in  the 
absence  of  a  treaty  or  for  any  other  than  the  enumerated  offenses.  See  Moore 
on  Extradition,  v.  I,  §  42— Transl.] 

Compare:  Fiore,  EjfeUi  inUmazianali  deUe  serUenze  penoH  ddV  estradmone, 
Turin,  1877,  and  TraiU  de  droit  phud  inUmational  et  de  Vextradition^  trans,  by 
Ch.  Antoine,  Paris,  Pedone-Lauriel,  1880. 

In  the  system  of  Italian  legislation,  extradition  is  not  considered  as  based 
on  treaty  (see  note  under  rule  591). 

We  consider  the  true  principles  in  this  matter  supported  in  article  4  of  the 
extradition  convention  between  Italy  and  Uruguay  of  April  14,  1879,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  high  contracting  parties  consider  as  enunciative  and  not  limitative 
(the  list  of  crimes)  and  tibierefore  recognize  the  power  to  request  and  to  grant, 
by  reciprocity,  the  extradition  of  individuals  accused  or  convicted  of  other 
crimes  not  enumerated  in  the  present  convention,  provided  they  are  such 
upon  which  the  legislation  of  the  two  countries  visits  a  corporal  or  infamous 
punishment.  In  that  case,  the  action  of  the  two  governments  is  discretionary 
and  optional.'' 


CONVENTIONS  OF  WAR  AND  TREATIES  OF  PEACE 

918.  Conventions  of  war  are  those  concluded  between  belliger- 
ents to  regulate  an  act  or  relation  existing  between  them  during 
war. 

A  treaty  of  peace  is  a  convention  by  which  the  belligerents  stipu- 
late the  conditions  upon  which  they  terminate  the  war. 

The  rules  governing  these  conventions  and  treaties  will  be  developed  in 
Book  IV. 

OBLIQATIONS  ARISING  IN  THE  ABSENCE  OF  CONVENTION 

919.  International  obligations  may  arise  between  states  in  the 
absence  of  any  convention,  by  reason  of  acts  accomplished  by  one 
of  them  or  of  relations  arising  out  of  a  given  state  of  facts  for  which 
they  are  responsible. 

920.  A  state  which,  by  unilateral  act,  has  assumed  an  interna- 
tional obligation  is  bound  to  carry  out  what  it  has  voluntarily 
undertaken  to  do  or  not  to  do,  so  long  as  it  does  not  revoke  the 
act  by  which  it  bound  itself. 

Examples  of  obligations  arising  out  of  a  unilateral  act  are  not  lacking. 

The  Italian  legislature,  by  article  211  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Code,  has 
assumed  the  international  obligation  to  abstain  from  the  right  of  capturing 
the  merchant  ships  of  an  enemy,  with  respect  to  all  states  which,  when  the  war 
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breaks  out,  declare  before  the  oommeDoement  of  hostilitieB  that  they  also  re- 
nounce that  right  with  respect  to  Italian  merclumt  ships. 

Thus,  the  conventional  obligation  to  consider  the  private  property  of  their 
respective  citizens  inviolate,  contracted  between  Italy  and  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  February,  26,  1871,  article  11,  is  assumed,'  by  unilateral  act» 
with  respect  to  all  states  which,  before  commencing  hostilities  with  Italy, 
shall  have  declared  their  intention  to  consider  Italian  property  on  the  hi^ 
seas  immune  from  capture. 

It  is  evident  that  the  unilateral  obligation  aasumed  by  the  Italian  govern- 
ment towards  all  states  by  reciprocity  has  as  much  vahie  as  that  arising  out  of 
the  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  obligation  assumed  by  Italy,  by  the  law  of  May  13,  1871,  concerning 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  and  of  the  Holy  See,  with  respect 
to  aU  states  that  have  taken  cognisance  thereof,  has,  as  regards  those  states, 
the  same  legal  value  as  an  international  treaty  concluded  with  them  and  im- 
plies the  obligation  to  observe  the  rules  sanctioned  by  that  law,  so  long  as 
Italy,  as  is  its  privilege,  does  not  repeal  the  statute. 

Compare  rule  25. 

The  same  might  be  said  of  the  rules  of  international  law  relating  to  the  exe- 
cution of  foreign  judgments,  embodied  in  the  Italian  Code  of  C^vil  Procedure, 
title  XII,  articles  94 1 ,  e(  seq.  The  resulting  obligation  of  the  Italian  government 
to  assure  the  execution  of  the  judicial  decisions  of  foreign  courts  in  its  territory 
will  last  80  long  as  the  Italian  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  is  not  amended  or 
repealed. 

921.  An  international  obligation,  independently  of  any  conven- 
tion,  may  arise  from  a  legal  or  illegal  act  of  a  state,  which  should 
be  considered  as  obligated  towards  private  citizens  in  all  matters 
arising  out  of  such  acts  as  affect  property  relations,  according  to 
international  law. 

Some  authorities  admit  that  obligations  between  state  and  state  may  arise 
out  of  quasi-contract.  See,  among  others,  Heffter  (Droit  intemat,,  §  100) 
citing  in  support  of  his  opinion  Neimiann,  Jus  princ.  priv,  de  pad,  et  contract, 
{§  824  et  seq.  He  gives  as  an  example  the  payment  of  money  not  due,  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  a  state  without  opposition  by  others,  and  the 
acceptance  and  administration  of  the  guardianship  of  a  minor  sovereign. 

It  does  not  really  seem  to  us  that  the  principles  applicable  to  civil  obliga- 
tions derived  from  quasi-contract  find  a  just  application  with  regard  to  inter- 
national obligations  between  states.  It  may  happen  that  the  representative 
of  a  state  has  made  a  payment  not  due  and  Uiat  this  gives  rise  to  an  obligation 
of  the  pa3ree  state  to  make  restitution;  but  that  obligation  has  not  the  true 
character  of  an  international  obligation.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  maintained 
that  any  obligation  of  a  state  has  the  character  of  an  international  obligation 
merely  because  the  subject  of  the  obligation  is  a  state.  The  state,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  a  dual  personality,  a  political  and  a  legal  personality,  and  therefore 
the  capacity  to  assume  an  international  obligation  and  an  obligation  according 
to  civil  or  private  law.  The  international  obligation  of  the  state,  properly 
speaking,  is  that  which  affects  its  international  personality,  which  concerns  it  as 
a  person  of  the  Maffna  civUaa  and  is  based  on  international  law.  We  do  not  deny 
tbaX  the  state  ma^  be  bound  by  quasi-contract  as  well  as  by  o(mtract;  but  tbQ 
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obligation  arising  out  of  contract  or  quasi-contract  gives  rise  to  a  contractual 
or  quasi-contractual  obligation,  and  not  to  an  international  one.  That  rela- 
tion affects  the  legEil  personality  of  the  state,  and  not  its  international  per- 
sonality. The  obligation  must,  consequently,  be  fixed  and  goTemed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principles  which  relate  to  obligations  arising  out  of  contract  and 
not  those  derived  from  a  treaty  or  from  acts  of  the  state,  which  may  give  rise 
to  international  obligations  independently  of  express  and  written  conventions. 
The  international  obligation  may  arise  from  a  lawful  act,  when  the  sover- 
eignty, in  the  lawful  exercise  of  its  powers  within  the  state,  has  injured  a 
foreign  state  or  its  citizens.  In  such  case,  the  international  obligation  of  the 
state  to  make  amends  for  the  damage  arises,  and  it  is  founded  on  its  interna- 
tional responsibility,  which  affects  its  international  personality.  This  may 
occur,  for  example,  during  a  civil  war  or  a  revolution  within  a  country,  whm 
the  sovereign,  in  the  IcbbI  exercise  of  his  powers,  injuries  foreign  states  or 
individuals. 

922.  Any  act  committed  by  a  state  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  international  law  should  be  considered  milawful  on  the  part  of 
the  culpable  state.  In  such  case  an  international  obligation  arises 
on  the  part  of  that  state  to  repair  any  injury  caused  by  the  act. 

Compare  rules  596  et  aeq.  on  the  international  responsibility  of  the  state. 


CONVENTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  CHT7BCH  AND  THE  STATE. 

CONCORDATS 

923.  The  name  "  concordat ''  is  given  to  a  convention  oonduded 
between  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  State  to  regulate  their 
relations  and  the  exercise  of  their  respective  powers  in  r^ard  to 
certain  matters  of  common  interest. 

Although  the  relations  between  the  State,  as  a  political  institution,  and  the 
Church,  as  a  religious  one,  should  be  regarded  as  established  on  a  basis  oi 
reciprocal  independence,  yet  the  supreme  ecclesiastic  power,  in  so  far  as  it  lays 
down  the  rules  of  discipline  and  supervises  the  exercise  of  worship,  necessarily 
enters  into  relation  with  the  territorial  law;  and  since  the  two  powers,  in  the 
development  of  their  functions  and  the  exercise  of  their  respective  rights, 
come  into  contact  with  one  another,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not, 
in  common  agreement,  determine  the  rules  governing  their  relations  by  a 
convention,  which,  by  reason  of  its  special  object,  is  called  a  "concordat." 

Compare  rules  723,  729,  et  aeq, 

924.  The  concordat  has  not  the  character  of  a  treaty,  but  of  an 
agreement  concluded  between  two  independent  powers  on  a  matter 
of  public  interest.  The  general  rules  relating  to  treaties  may, 
however,  by  analogy  be  applied  to  such  an  agreement  in  so  far  as 
the  substantial  requisites  for  the  validity  and  execution  of  the 
assumed  obligations  are  concerned. 
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Compare  rule  731. 

It  bcdng  granted  that  the  term  treaty  may  be  ascribed  only  to  the  written 
agreement  of  a  state,  which  is  a  political  institution  and  which,  by  that  act,  aa- 
sumes  an  obligation  towards  another  state,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  denominate  as  a  treaty  an  agreement  concluded  between  one  reigning  house 
and  another  to  regulate  their  personal  interests,  or  between  a  government  and 
some  association  for  an  object  of  public  interest;  nor  can  the  name  of  treaty 
be  assigned  to  an  agreement  between  the  head  of  the  Church,  which  is  not  a 
political  institution,  and  the  head  of  the  State,  concermng  their  functions  in 
their  reciprocal  relations. 

It  is  equally  dear  that  since  every  form  of  obligation  must  have  certain  req- 
uisites of  substance  and  form,  that  are  indispensable  both  in  an  agreement 
concluded  between  private  persons  and  between  states,  such  requisites  are 
likewise  essential  in  the  conventions  drawn  up  between  the  head  of  the  Church 
and  the  head  of  the  State. 

Moreover,  since  the  object  of  such  agreements  is  always  a  matter  of  public 
interest,  it  is  logical  to  apply  to  them  by  analogy  the  general  principles  of  law 
which  govern  treaties  rather  than  those  which  apply  to  contracts  between 
private  persons.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  appl3ring  these  princi- 
ples, it  would  not  be  correct  to  admit  an  exact  comparison  between  the  obliga- 
tions assumed  by  virtue  of  a  treaty  between  states  and  those  derived  from  a 
concordat  concluded  between  the  Pope  and  the  chief  executive  of  a  state. 

Compare  rule  734  and  the  note  under  rule  735. 

(The  Nicaraguan  Mixed  Claims  Commission  in  passing  upon  a  claim 
brought  by  the  Bishop  of  Nicaragua  for  violation  of  the  Concordat  entered 
into  by  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  and  the  Holy  See  in  1861,  held  that  the 
Concordat  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  international  treaty,  but  as  a  contract- 
ual arrangement  which  ceases  to  bind  either  party  if  one  of  them  repudiates 
the  obligation.  See  9  American  Jovm.  of  Int.  Law  (Oct.,  1915),  page  869. — 
Tranal] 

926.  A  lawful  object  of  a  concordat  is  the  regulation  of  the  pub- 
lic functions  of  the  head  of  the  State  and  the  head  of  the  Church, 
provided  this  does  not  involve  a  violation  of  the  independence  of 
the  two  powers  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  international 
rights. 

Compare  rules  724  et  seq. 

Originally  concordats  were  compromises  between  the  Pope,  as  spiritual  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  sovereign,  as  head  of  the  State,  rather  than  a  regulation 
of  their  respective  public  functions  on  the  basis  of  their  reciprocal  indepen- 
dence. 

Beginning  with  the  first  Concordat  concluded  at  Worms  in  1122  between 
Pope  Calixtus  II  and  Henry  V,  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  up  to  those  concluded 
in  our  time,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  sometimes  represent  an  invasion  of  the 
poUtical  authority  with  a  sacrifice  of  the  independence  of  the  church,  and 
sometimes  reciprocal  concessions  and  compromises.  Article  3  of  the  Concordat 
of  1801  between  the  Pope  and  Napoleon  shows  most  clearly  the  nature  of  such 
agreements. 

Compare:  Orlando,  Sub  V**  Concordato,  in  Digesto  italiano;  Calvo,  Droit 
internal.,  4th  ed,  §  1605;  Bluntschli,  Droit  intemat.  codiJU,  rule  443;  Bonfils, 
Manuel  de  droit  international  public^  §§  896  et  aej. 
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926.  When  duly  concluded,  the  concordat  must  be  deemed 
binding  between  the  parties  that  have  signed  it,  until  revoked. 

Nevertheless,  in  so  far  as  it  regulates  the  relations  of  Church  and 
State  in  matters  of  public  interest,  it  must  be  subject  to  the  political 
constitution  and  to  the  pubUc  law  of  the  state  in  everything  in- 
volving its  validity,  authority  and  revocability,  and  it  must  bear 
the  consequences  which  arise  from  changes  which  may  occur  in  the 
political  constitution  with  respect  to  matters  of  public  law. 

Taking  into  account  the  preceding  rule  and  the  true  nature  of  the  conven- 
tions concluded  between  the  head  of  the  Church  and  the  sovereign  of  the 
state,  it  follows  that  any  difference  as  to  the  legal  value  of  the  concordat,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  its  legal  efficacy  in  regulating  the  relations  between  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  the  civil  authorities  must  be  decided  in  conformity  with  the 
constitutional  law  of  the  state.  One  should,  in  fact,  determine  according  to 
that  law  the  scope  of  the  concordat  and  the  limitations  upon  the  capacity  of 
the  state  to  conclude  conventions  with  the  head  of  the  Church  and  to  regulate 
their  mutual  relations. 

It  is  also  clear  that  since  the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  political 
constitution  of  a  state  imply  necessary  changes  in  all  the  rights  and  powers 
that  are  inconsistent  with  the  constitutional  law  (including  concordats,  in  so 
far  as  they  imply  the  exercise  of  public  powers  and  functions),  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  promulgation  of  new  constitutional  law  implies  the  abrogation 
ipso  jure  ipsoque  facto  of  incompatible  conventions  previously  concluded. 

Moreover,  since  concordats  do  not  give  rise  to  intemationid  obligations 
properly  speaking,  such  as  those  that  arise  from  treaties,  one  cannot  admit 
with  respect  to  concordats,  as  in  the  case  of  treaties,  the  principle  of  succession 
in  case  of  annexation,  or  of  the  constitution  of  a  new  state  by  uniting  small 
states  (compare  rules  157  et  aeq.)  In  such  matters,  indeed,  it  is  proper  to  decide 
any  controversy  by  applying  the  constitutional  law  and  seeking  what  influence 
that  llTw  may  have  on  the  relations  arising  out  of  conventions  concluded  prior 
to  its  coming  into  force.  In  principle,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that,  by  a  change 
in  the  international  personality  of  the  contracting  state,  any  convention  con- 
cluded between  the  church  and  a  state,  to  which  a  new  state  has  succeeded, 
should  be  considered  extinct.  It  cannot  validly  be  contended,  in  fact,  that 
because  of  the  new  political  constitution  of  a  state,  one  should  not  respect 
perfect  and  vested  rights  acquired  under  prior  public  conventions,  when  the 
respect  of  those  rights  is  compatible  with  the  new  constitution,  and  when  the 
prior  convention  or  concordat  has  not  been  expressly  abrogated.  Everything, 
therefore,  should  depend  on  the  nature  and  object  of  the  agreement  and  on  its 
compatibility  or  incompatibility  with  the  new  political  constitution  of  the 
state. 

We  cannot  here  develop  our  ideas  any  further,  because  the  question  really 
involves  public  municipal  law. 

Compare:  Scadutto,  DiriUo  ecdesHastico  vigente  in  Italia,  2d  ed.,  v.  I,  pp. 
3-5,  7-82, 110-113,  and  Orlando,  Sub.  V^  Concordalo  in  Digesio  italiano  and  the 
authors  cited  by  hhn  in  the  bibliography;  Merlin,  RSpertoiref  Sub  V**  Concordat. 

927.  Any  matter  implying  a  violation  of  the  international  rights 
of  man  or  of  the  church  cannot  be  the  object  of  a  concordat. 
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In  that  respect,  the  efficacy  of  the  concordat  must  be  determined 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  international  law  and  those 
which  should  govern  the  validity  of  conventions. 

The  legal  value  of  a  oonoordat,  as  regards  the  international  rights  of  man 
and  of  the  church,  must  be  determined  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
international  law.  It  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  state 
may  not  grant  privileges  to  a  certain  religious  faith  or  certain  powers  of  juris- 
diction to  ecdesiasticid  authorities,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  head  of  the 
church  may  not  agree  to  the  intervention  of  the  poUtical  authorities  in  the 
exercise  of  their  powers,  in  so  far  as  he  r^ulates  ecclesiastical  discipline  and 
worship.  But  these  are  matters  of  public  mimicipal  law,  and  the  dSficacy  of 
the  agreements  depend  on  the  political  constitution  of  the  state. 

If,  however,  the  two  powers  should  wish,  through  agreements  concluded 
with  one  another,  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  freedom  of  worship,  as  an  in- 
ternational right  of  man,  and  if  this  should  result  in  a  struggle  which,  by  its 
form  and  intensity,  could  be  considered  as  a  disturbance  of  the  international 
society,  collective  intervention  would  be  justified,  in  order  to  protect  rights 
thus  infringed  and  put  an  end  to  such  a  manifest  violation  of  international  law. 

Such  would  be  the  case  if,  through  a  concordat,  a  state  sought  to  legitimate 
the  violations  contemfdated  in  rules  652  and  653.  The  same  would  be  true  if 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  any  way  whatever  imposed  on  the  head  of  the 
church  the  obligation  to  renounce,  by  concordat,  his  international  rights 
(rules  73,  706,  727  et  seq,).  In  that  case  third  states  would  secure  the  light 
to  intervene  and  be  protected  (rules  561  and  732.) 


BOOK  THREE 

PROPERTY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH  INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

928.  International  law  must  r^ulate  the  acquisition,  enjoy- 
ment and  exercise  of  rights  over  corporeal  and  incorporeal  things, 
whenever  the  interests  of  international  society  are  involved. 

929.  No  right  over  property  can  be  considered  as  absolute  and 
unlimited;  but  it  must,  so  far  as  its  acquisition,  enjoyment  and 
exercise  are  concerned,  be  r^arded  as  subordinated  to  the  higher 
principle  that  it  does  not  entail  any  injury  to  the  general  interests 
of  international  society. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  property  which  may  constitute  the  object  of 
the  right,  its  titulary  or  owner  must,  for  the  acquisition,  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  such  right,  submit  to  the  limitations  which  have  their  origin  in  the  exigencies 
of  life  in  society  and  in  the  superior  necessity  of  not  violating  the  general 
interests  of  international  society. 

International  law  must  regulate  every  relation  which  operates  in  the  Magna 
cwilaa.  Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that  international  law  must  govern 
the  acquisition,  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  every  right  over  things,  in  so  far  as 
the  act  performed  by  the  titulary  or  owner  of  the  right  may  be  related  to  the 
general  interests  of  other  states  or  to  the  collective  interests  of  peoples. 

930.  Property,  with  respect  to  its  legal  condition,  may  be  divided 
into  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Conunon,  according  to  natural  law; 

(b)  In  the  dominion  or  subject  to  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state,  according  to  international  law; 

(c)  Public  and  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  according  to  the  munic- 
ipal laws  of  each  coimtry; 

(d)  Private  and  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  l^al  persons, 
who  must  be  deemed  owners  or  possessors  according  to  civil  law. 
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TITLE  I 
OP  .COMMON  PROPERTY 

THINGS  WHICH  HUBT  BE  DEEMED  COMMON 

98L  Common  property  is  that  which  everybody  may  enjoy, 
and  which  cannot  be  the  object  of  an  exclusive  right  on  the  part 
of  the  state  or  of  individuals. 

Examples  of  conunon  property  are: 

(a)  The  high  seas; 

(fc)  Navigable  international  rivers; 

(c)  Straits  which  unite  two  connecting  seas. 

932*  Any  state  that  should  assert  an  exclusive  right  over  com- 
mon property  or  should  commit  an  act  of  dominion  over  it, 
would  violate  international  law,  and  its  arbitrary  acts  with  respect 
thereto  could  not  be  legitimated  by  immemorial  usage,  by  pre- 
scription, or  by  any  other  title  whatsoever. 

LIBERTY   OF  THE   HIGH  SEAS 

933.  The  high  seas  are  constituted  by  all  the  waters  that  lie 
beyond  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  any  state.  No  part  of  the  high 
seas  may  be  dominated  by  any  state;  they  must  be  considered  as 
open  to  the  common  use  of  the  whole  world.  Every  one,  there- 
fore, may  freely  use  them  in  all  their  extent,  observing,  how- 
ever, the  rules  of  international  law  that  must  govern  the  enjoy- 
ment of  common  property  and  the  exercise. of  rights  over  it. 

The  liberty  of  the  high  seas  implies  the  liberty  of  navigation 
and  of  freely  taking  submarine  products  by  fishing. 

It  is  the  duty,  however,  of  those  who  navigate  the  sea  to  comply 
with  the  international  rules  relating  to  navigation. 

The  rules  relating  to  navigation,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
territorial  waters,  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

934.  Any  claim  of  dominion  over  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
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high  seas,  and  likewise  any  exercise  of  jurisdiction  of  vessels  of 
war  over  ships  that  do  not  belong  to  the  navy  or  to  the  merchant 
marine  of  the  state,  subject  to  the  special  stipulations  ^f  treaties, 
must  be  considered  contrary  to  the  absolute  liberty  of  the  high 


Some  publicists  have  maintained  that  as  any  vessel  of  war  dominates  the 
waters  that  suxround  her  within  gun  shot,  we  inight  hdd  that  within  this  per- 
imeter, waters  should  be  deemed  in  the  legal  possession  of  the  vessd.  But  this 
opinion  is  not  admissible,  according  to  true  principles,  since  common  property 
absolutely  lades  the  possibility  of  being  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part  the  object 
of  a  right.  Hence  no  right  over  the  whole  or  over  a  part  of  such  common 
property  may  be  acquired  or  retained  by  force. 

986*  No  war  vessel  on  the  high  seas  can,  except  on  serious  and 
well-foimded  grounds,  compel  a  ship  sailing  imder  the  flag  of  the 
state  to  which  she  belongs  to  stop  in  order  to  verify  her  nationality 
or  to  subject  her  to  an  examination  by  megaphone.  Any  act  of 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  unduly  exercised  must,  in  general,  be 
considered  as  a  violation  of  the  absolute  principle  of  the  liberty  of 
the  seas  and  involve  the  responsibility  of  the  commander  of  the 
war  vessel. 


INQXTIBY  INTO  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  A  VESSEL 

936.  The  flag  carried  by  a  merchant  ship  must  be  considered 
prima  facie  as  the  distinctive  token  of  its  nationality  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  she  must  be  deemed  subject. 
A  war  vessel  may,  by  hoisting  her  flag  to  indicate  her  nationality, 
request  the  merchant  ship  she  meets  to  hoist  her  own  flag,  and 
compel  her  to  do  so  in  case  of  non-compliance  by  firing  a  blank 
shot,  and  this  failing,  a  cannon  shot,  but  without  seeking  to  hit 
her. 

937.  When  the  war  vessel  is  in  serious  doubt  as  to  the  nationality 
indicated  by  the  flag,  she  may,  in  order  to  verify  the  point,  call  the 
ship  to  parley,  requesting  her  to  answer  the  questions  put  to  her 
by  megaphone  or  otherwise,  but  without  compelling  her  to  deviate 
from  her  course. 

If,  following  this  interpellation,  the  commander  of  the  war 
vessel  is  still  in  serious  doubt  as  to  the  nationality  indicated  by  the 
flag,  he  may  compel  the  vessel  to  stop  in  order  to  verify  her 
papers;  but  he  is  bound,  both  in  compelling  her  to  stop  and 
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verifyiiig  her  papers,  to  proceed  with  moderation  and  tact  as 
indicated  hereafter  (rule  947). 

The  nationality  of  a  ship  alway^detemunes  the  jurisdiction  to  which  she  is 
subject  and  the  privileges  she  must  enjoy  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  she  belongs 
to  this  or  that  state.  It  must,  therefore,  be  conceded  as  a  rule  of  "conmion'' 
law  that  every  ship  must  have  a  nationaUty  which  she  is  boimd  to  establish. 
Consequently,  when,  owing  to  exceptional  circumstances,  there  is  ground  to 
doubt  the  nationahty  asserted  by  the  flag,  it  ought  to  be  permiBsible  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  verification  of  her  nationality,  but  with  moderation  and  without 
abuse  of  the  power. 

Thus,  for  instance,  within  the  sone  fixed  by  the  General  Act  of  Brussels  of 
July  12,  1890,  the  right  of  search  is  reciprocally  admitted  over  all  vessds  be- 
longing to  the  nationality  of  the  signatory  or  adhering  states,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  such  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  slave  trade.  Nevertheless,  this 
right  cannot  be  exercised  with  respect  to  French  ships,  as  France,  in  ratifsdng 
the  Act  of  Brussels,  made  reservation  as  to  articles  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XLII 
and  LXI.  Now  it  is  evident  that  in  order  to  decide  whether  or  not  a  ship  may 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  French  ships,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
the  ship  met  within  the  sone  where  search  is  allowed,  has  French  nationality, 
and  in  that  regard  the  mere  fact  of  fl3ring  the  French  flag  cannot  be  considered 
decisive.  It  is  necessary  that  she  present  her  sea-letter  or  passport  (Acte  de 
SrancisaHon)  which  determines  her  nationality,  and  therefore  the  right  of  veri- 
fying that  document  should  be  conceded  when  the  nationality  displayed  by 
the  French  colors  may  be  considered  doubtful. 

Compare  the  instructions  of  1867  to  French  cruisers  for  the  verification  of 
nationidity  and  the  similar  instructions  to  British  cruisers  in'  1891,  with  respect 
to  their  attitude  towards  ships  flying  the  French  flag.  The  latter  instructions 
were  OMnmunicated  December  31,  1891,  to  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  Belgian 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

VlSrr  AND  SfiABCH  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

988.  Examination  as  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  and  search  may 
be  admitted  only  in  time  of  war  and  outside  the  territorial  waters 
of  neutral  powers,  while  observing  the  rules  relating  to  the  exer- 
cise of  this  belligerent  right. 

In  time  of  peace,  the  inspection  of  the  ship's  papers  and  search 
on  the  high  seas  may  be  justified  by  way  of  exception: 

(a)  With  respect  to  vessels  committing  piracy  or  open  to  serious 
suspicion  thertof ; 

(b)  With  regard  to  ships  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  or  in  the 
importation  of  arms,  anmiunition  or  spirituous  liquors  into 
Africa,  complying,  however,  with  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Act 
concluded  at  Brussels  on  July  2,  1890,  even  in  so  far  as  it  deter- 
mines the  Eone  within  which  such  exceptional  powers  may  be 
exercised: 
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(c)  With  regard  to  ships  caught  in  the  act  of  cutting  or  damaging 
a  submarine  cable,  or  giving  rise  to  serious  suspicions  of  an  attempt 
on  their  part  wholly  or  partially  to  interrupt  interoceanic  commu- 
nications. 

In  such  case,  the  commander  of  the  war  vessel  may  undertake  the 
necessary  examination  to  establish  the  offense  or  attempted  offense 
and  to  seize  the  ship,  mentioning  in  his  log  book  aU  the  circmn- 
stances  justifying  his  intervention. 

POWERS  WITH   RESPECT  TO   A   VESSEL  ENGAGED   IN  PIRACY 

939.  The  conmiander  of  a  war  vessel  which,  on  the  high  seas, 
meets  a  ship  engaged  in  piracy  or  open  to  suspicion  thereof,  and 
compels  her  to  stop,  may  proceed  to  the  examination  necessary  to 
establish  the  true  character  of  the  ship. 

940.  The  right  of  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  commander  of  a  war 
vessel  with  respect  to  a  ship  suspected  of  piracy  which  he  meets 
on  the  high  seas  must,  on  principle,  be  considered  as  limited  in  pro- 
portion to  the  d^ree  of  basis  for  suspicion,  and  it  should  in  no 
way  be  abused.^ 

He  is,  therefore,  bound  to  proceed  with  caution  with  the  exam- 
ination necessary  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of  the  vessel  and 
to  refrain  from  any  act  not  warranted  by  the  circumstances 
and  which  might  cause  him  to  be  suspected  of  having  sought  to 
interfere  with  the  liberty  of  navigation. 

941.  When,  as  a  result  of  his  examination,  the  commander 
ascertains  that  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  piracy,  or  that  she  is  open 
to  suspicion  thereof,  he  may  seize  her  and  compel  her  to  f oUow  the 
war  vessel  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  competent  authorities  for 
trial  on  the  charge  of  piracy. 

Compare  rules  301  et  seq.,  relating  to  oriminal  jurisdiction  with  regard  to 
pirate  ships. 

942.  The  commander  who  has  seized  a  ship  engaged  in  piracy 
or  suspected  thereof  must  mention  in  his  log  book  the  circum- 
stances on  which  his  action  was  based. 

Should  it  afterwards  appear  in  the  trial  that  he  had  abused  the 
power  vested  in  him,  he  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  his  acts  and 
may  be  compelled  to  pay  damages,  taking  account  of  the  circum- 
stances and  of  the  degree  of  fault  of  the  ship  in  giving  rise  to  a 
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justifiable  suspicion  and  to  the  action  of  the  commander  in  ascer- 
taining the  character  of  the  ship. 

943.  A  merchant  vessel  attacked  by  a  pirate  ship  always  has  the 
right  to  defend  herself  by  force,  and  if  she  succeeds  in  capturing 
her,  she  may  take  her  to  the  first  accessible  port  and  deliver  her 
over  to  the  maritime  authorities  in  order  that  justice  may  take  its 
course. 

EXCEPTIONAL   PRINCIPLES    FOR   THE    SUPPRESSION   OF   THE    SLAVE 

TRADE 

944.  The  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  high  seas  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  violated  because,  in  order  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  the 
signatory  states  of  the  General  Anti-slave  Act  of  July  2, 1890,  have 
given  to  their  respective  war  vessels  the  power  of  jurisdiction  over 
the  non-territorijfcl  waters  of  Africa  and  the  regions  where  slavery 
is  tolerated,  so  as  to  suppress  the  unlawful  traffic  in  negroes. 

916.  The  exceptional  powers  attributed  under  that  Act  to  ships 
of  war  with  regard  to  their  respective  merchant  ships  on  the  basis 
of  a  strict  reciprocity  are  founded  upon  the  Brussels  Act  of  July  2, 
1890.  This  convention  is  binding  only  upon  the  states  which,  after 
fflgning  it,  ratified  it  or  subsequently  adhered  to  it. 

These  powers,  which  constitute  a  derogation  from  the  "com- 
mon" law,  must  be  considered  as  specifically  set  forth  in  the  clauses 
of  that  convention  and  must  be  exercised  in  conformity  therewith. 

The  Anti-slave  Act  of  July  2,  1890,  was  signed  by  the  following  states: 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Congo,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway,  Persia,  Portugal,  Russia,  Sweden,  Tur- 
key, United  States  and  Zanzibar. 

The  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  at  Brussels,  by  the  protocol  of 
January  2,  1892  (TraUati  reiativi  alV  Africa,  v.  I,  p.  363).  fVance,  however, 
made  reservation  with  regard  to  articles  XXI,  XXII,  XXIII,  XLII  and  LXI, 
and  consequently,  with  respect  to  ships  of  French  nationality,  the  exercise 
of  exceptional  powers,  such  as  the  examination  of  the  manifest  and  visit,  is 
excluded  and  the  spedal  treaties  concluded  by  France  with  each  of  the  signa- 
tory powers  must  be  considered  as  applicable.  The  General  Act  was  subse- 
quenUy  completed  by  the  conventions  of  June  8,  1899,  and  of  November  3, 
1906,  also  signed  at  Brussels,  regarding  the  tnU9So  in  spirituous  liquors  in 
Africa. 

See  concemiag  all  these  acts  the  volumes  published  by  the  General  Office  of 
Colonial  AfFain  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  (Ehcumenti  rdcUivi  aU'  Africa) ,  1906. 

M6.  The  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  seas  must  be  regarded 
'  as  violated,  if  the  states  signatory  to  the  Anti-slave  Act  of  1890, 
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iD  order  better  to  attain  their  noble  purpose,  should  assimilate 
the  slave  trade  to  piracy  or  assume  any  right  of  jurisdiction  what- 
ever over  the  merchant  vessels  of  other  states  that  have  not  agned 
the  treaty  or  subsequently  adhered  thereto. 

Everybody  must  recognize  that  the  negro  trade  constitutes  the  gravest 
assault  upon  the  rights  of  human  beings  and  that  the  suppression  of  such  a 
trade  must  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  international  justice.  It  must  be  admitted, 
nevertheless,  that  the  repressive  measures  ought  in  principle  to  be  within  the 
exclusive  competence  of  each  state,  which  possesses  the  right  to  subject  its 
merchant  vessels  to  the  jurisdiction  of  its  war  vesseb,  prescribing  penal  sanc- 
tions for  the  suppression  of  this  unlawful  traffic.  Acts  of  jurisdiction  of  the 
war  vessels  of  a  state  over  foreign  merchant  vessels  can  be  justified  only  by 
virtue  of  a  treaty  conferring  such  right  subject  to  reciprocity  to  the  respective 
war  vessds  of  the  signatory  powers.  Any  act  of  jurisdiction  not  based  on  a 
treaty,  notwithstanding  its  praiseworthy  purpose,  must  accordingly  be  re- 
garded as  opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  liberty  of  the  sea  and  hence  to  the 
independence  of  states. 

This  idea  is  formulated  in  article  XLV  of  the  Act  of  Brussels,  which  reads,  in 
translation:  *'The  examination  of  the  cargo  or  search  can  only  take  place  in 
the  case  of  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  one  of  the  powers  which  have  con- 
cluded or  may  subsequently  conclude  the  special  conventions  provided  for  in 
article  XXII  and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such  conventions." 


METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE   FOR  INSPECTION  AND  SEARCH 

947.  The  commander  of  the  war  vessel  may  resort  to  coercive 
measures  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  inspection  of  the  ship's  papers 
and  to  visit  in  the  cases  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  rules,  only 
when  the  merchant  vessel  does  not  promptly  respond  to  the  re- 
quest to  stop.  In  that  case,  he  may  support  his  demand  by  firing 
a  gun  with  successive  blank  shots  and  if  the  vessel  does  not  stop, 
he  may  direct  the  shots  first  at  the  sails,  then  at  the  masts,  and 
finally,  if  the  vessel  should  persistently  refuse  to  obey,  at  the  hull, 
until  the  vessel  heeds  the  warning  and  heaves  to. 

948.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  has  stopped,  as  a  result  of  the  warning 
or  the  coercive  measures,  the  commander  may  personally  under- 
take the  inspection  of  the  ship's  papers  and,  if  necessary,  search 
her,  or  charge  with  that  duty  an  officer  delegated  by  him,  who  must 
be  accompanied  by  another  officer  who,  in  case  of  need,  may  bear 
witness  to  what  has  taken  place  during  the  visit. 

949.  The  boarding  officer  will  undertake  the  inspection  of  the 
papers  and  if  necessary,  the  search  of  the  vessel  in  the  maimer  least 
vexatious,  bearing  in  mind  the  instructions  of  the  commander: 
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Any  unjustified  delay  must  always  be  avoided  and  the  vessel  be 
allowed  to  proceed  freely  on  her  way  when  prima  fade  all  reason 
for  suspicion  against  her  appears  unwarranted. 

960.  The  boarding  officer  must  first  examine  the  ship's  papers 
and  can  proceed  to  the  examioation  of  the  cargo  only  when,  from 
the  papers,  there  exists  a  serious  suspicion  that  the  vessel  is  en- 
gaged in  a  trade  declared  unlawful  under  the  above-mentioned 
Act  of  Brussels  or  other  acts  which  prohibit  traffic  in  certain 
things  (spirituous  liquors,  firearms,  or  ammunition)  and  which 
admit  the  right  of  visit  and  search  as  a  measure  of  repression. 

961.  When  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  the  examination  of  the 
cargo,  it  can  take  place  only  on  formal  authorization  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  war  vessel  on  whom  rests  the  responsibility  therefor. 
The  examination  must  always  be  made  with  circumspection  and 
moderation,  avoiding  damage  to  the  cargo  so  as  to  prevent  just 
claims. 

962.  The  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  war  vessel  to  ascertain 
whether  the  vessel  under  examination  is  lawfully  authorized  to 
carry  the  flag  she  is  flying,  must  take  place  in  an  appropriate  case 
under  due  observation  of  the  rules  set  forth  above  as  regards  visit 
and  search. 


8EIZUBE  OF  THB  SHIP  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS 

953.  Besides  the  ships  included  within  the  categories  mentioned 
in  paragraphs  a  and  c  of  rule  938,  any  merchant  ship,  under  the 
general  Act  of  Brussels  of  July  2, 1890,  may  be  seized: 
a.  Which,  being  liable  to  search,  shall  attempt  to  avoid  it  by 

flight  or  foi;ce; 
6.  Which  declines  to  produce  the  ship's  papers  in  a  case  where 
she  must  be  considered  bound  to  do  so,  or  which,  in  any 
manner  whatever,  has  hindered  the  work  of  the  officials 
who,  under  the  terms  of  the  Brussels  Act,  are  charged  with 
the  duty  of  examining  these  papers; 

c.  Which  has  no  ship's  papers  or  whose  papers  present  grave 

irregularities; 

d.  Which  are  unlawfully  engaged   in  transporting  firearms, 

ammunition,  or  spirituous  liquors  intended  for  countries 
or  coasts  where  such  traffic  is  prohibited  by  treaty,  either 
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when  the  prohibited  goods  are  on  board  or  when  it  is  proved 
that  the  ship  has  jettisoned  such  goods  before  submitting 
to  the  search; 
e.  Which  is  not  duly  authorized  to  sail  under  the  flag  she  flies 
and  is  therefore  guilty  of  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  flag. 

OFFICIAL  MINUTES  AND  RESPONSIBILTTr 

964.  In  whatever  case  commanders  of  war  vessels  exercise  on 
the  high  seas  the  exceptional  powers  prescribed  in  the  foregoing 
rules,  they  are  bound  to  draw  up  an  official  statement  of  the  acts 
performed  and  of  all  the  circumstances  on  which  they  were  based 
and  to  mention  the  declarations  and  protests  of  the  captain  or 
commander  of  the  ship  subjected  to  inquiry,  inspection,  search  or 
seizure,  and  to  transmit  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  their 
country  a, detailed  report  which  must  serve  to  determine  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  commander's  acts  in  the  proceeding  which 
must  be  instituted  before  the  competent  authorities  to  determine 
their  legality. 

VISIT  AND   SEIZURE  WITHIN  TERRITORIAL  WATERS 

966.  As  the  sovereign  of  a  state  enjoys  the  unquestionable  right 
of  exercising  jurisdiction  and  police  powers  within  the  limits  of  its 
territorial  waters,  it  follows  that  he  may  regulate  commerce  and 
navigation  over  these  waters;  prohibit  therein  traffic  in  certain 
goods  (provisions,  ammunition,  spirituous  liquors,  etc.);  provide 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who  violate  such  prohibitions;  exercise 
police  powers  with  respect  to  all  foreign  ships  without  distinction 
in  territorial  waters;  and  subject  to  search  those  suspected  of 
violating  the  prescribed  laws  and  regulations. 

966.  The  surveillance,  control,  inspection  of  cargo  and  search 
within  the  limits  of  territorial  waters,  or  to  the  limit  of  the  maritime 
frontier  of  every  state,  must  be  deemed  justified  as  measures  of 
security  and  public  order  required  for  the  protection  of  the  con- 
tinental territory  and  by  the  necessity  of  preventing  contraband 
trading  or  smuggling. 

The  word  contraband  must  be  understood  in  its  general  acceptation,  that  is, 
of  a  thing  done  ^^canira  il  bando, "  in  other  words,  contrary  to  law  and  duly 
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.  published  preventive  regulations.  It  is,  therefore,  fiscal  contraband  to  import 
goods  in  violation  of  fiscal  laws  and  customs  regulations.  It  is  contraband  of 
war  unlawfully  to  transport  arms  and  articles  intended  for  the  enemy  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  war.  In  like  manner,  if  a  state  should  prohibit  by  law  the 
importation  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  coimtries  subject  to  its  sovereignty 
or  protectorate,  traffic  within  the  territorial  waters  of  that  state  in  such  pro- 
hibited goods  must  be  designated  as  contraband. 

Compare,  for  the  basis  of  the  proposed  rules:  Calvo,  Droit  irUemationalf  4th 
ed.,  y.  I,  §  383,  p.  517;  Pradier-Foddr6,  Droit  irUematumal,  v.  II,  S  030;  Perels, 
Droit  maritime,  French  translation,  p.  50;  Ortolan,  Droit  pSnal,  3d  ed,  v.  I,  p. 
390;  Faustin  Hdlie,  TraiU  dHrutnuUion  ariminelle,  v.  XI,  p.  508;  British  law 
of  August  16,  1868. 

Search  within  French  territorial  waters  to  prevent  smuggling  is  admitted 
under  the  law  of  4  Germinal,  year  II,  art.  7,  title  II  and  under  that  of  March  27, 
1817,  art.  13. 

967.  Any  war  vessel  intending  to  subject  to  inquiry  and  search 
a  foreign  merchant  ship  within  territorial  waters,  must  tmdertake 
the  search  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  its  government  with  the  state  to  which  the  merchant 
ship  belongs.  According  to  these  treaties,  the  assistance  of  the 
consul  may  or  may  not  be  required.  The  war  vessel,  furthermore, 
may  compel  the  merchant  ship  to  heave  to  and  may  keep  her  in 
custody  in  order  to  search  her  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  exist- 
ing treaties. 

See  the  treaty  concluded  at  London,  December  13, 1906,  between  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Italy,  to  regulate  visit  in  territorial  waters  with  a  view  to 
suppress  the  traffic  in  arms  in  Africa. 

968.  When  a  war  vessel  which  intends  to  subject  to  search  a 
merchant  ship  in  territorial  waters  suspected  of  contraband  trad- 
ing, has  without  avail  requested  the  ship  to  stop  and  has  com- 
menced pursuit  to  compel  her  to  heed  the  request,  she  may  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  beyond  the  maritime  belt,  provided  the  pursuit 
is  continuous,  and  use  the  coercive  measures  indicated  in  rule  947. 


PBOCEEOINQS  UPON  SEIZED  SHIPS 

969.  Proceeding  against  ships  seized  in  time  of  peace  in  the  cases 
set  forth  in  the  foregoing  articles  must  be  instituted  before  the 
competent  court,  which  must  pass  upon  the  grounds  on  which  the 
seizure  was  based,  and  determine  the  penalties  incurred. 

960.  When  a  foreign  merchant  ship  has  been  arrested  in 
territorial  waters,  the  case  must  be  referred  to  an  authority  com- 
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petent  under  the  law  of  the  arresting  state.  If  the  seisure  was 
made  on  the  high  seas,  the  proceedings  must  be  instituted  before 
an  authority  competent  under  the  law  of  the  fla^  of  the  merchant 
ship. 

Compare  the  general  Act  of  Bniflsels  of  July  2,  1890,  arts.  XLIX  el  seq.  and 
that  of  Algesiras  of  April  7,  1906»  for  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  arms  in 
Morocco. 


NAVIGABLE  RIVEBS 

961.  Navigable  rivers  passing  through  or  separating  the  terri- 
tory of  different  states  are  deemed  international  rivers  and  are 
subject  to  the  rules  that  must  govern  the  high  seas,  as  r^ards  the 
liboty.  of  navigation  and  their  peaceful  use  for  the  needs  of  dcom- 
merce.  These  rules  are  applicable  to  them  from  their  mouth  as 
far  down  as  they  are  navigable. 

962.  Riparian  states  must  consider  themselves  in  de  fcido  com- 
munity and  none  of  them  may  to  the  prejudice  of  others  limit  the 
liberty  of  navigation  over  the  section  of  the  river  passing  through 
its  territory,  nor  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  international  com- 
merce. 

963.  It  is  the  duty  of  states  through  which  a  navigable  river 
passes  to  determine  by  common  agreement  the  rules  of  naviga- 
tion, in  order  to  assure  to  navigators  the  free  use  of  the  river  for 
the  needs  of  commerce  without  undue  restrictions. 

This  rule  is  baaed  on  that  laid  down  in  articles  108  and  109  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna  of  1815,  which  read  as  follows: 

Art.  108.  ''The  powers  whose  states  are  crossed  or  separated  by  the  same 
river  undertake  to  regulate  by  mutual  agreement  all  matters  related  to  the 
navigation  of  that  river." 

Art.  109.  "Navigation  over  the  entire  course  of  rivers  indicated  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  from  the  point  where  they  become  navigable  up  to  their  mouths 
is  to  be  entirely  free  and  cannot,  with  respect  to  commerce,  be  forbidden  to 
any  one." 

The  community  of  fact  which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  exists  between  ri- 
parian states,  prevents  one  of  them  from  doing  anything  contrary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  common  thing.  It  thus  follows  that,  as  the  river  is  an  indivisible 
whole  and  must  be  deemed  as  intended  to  serve  the  needs  of  international 
commerce,  the  liberty  of  navigation  possessed  by  all  cannot  be  limited  or 
restricted  at  the  pleasure  of  the  state  which  possesses  the  banks  of  one  of  the 
sections  of  the  river,  without  changing  the  nature  of  the  common  thing. 

Compare:  Fiore,  DiriUo  intemazionaU  pubblico,  4th  ed.,  v.  II,  §S  794 
€l9eq. 
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BULES  FOR  THE  NAVIGATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RIVBRS 

964.  The  rules  of  river  navigation  must  on  principle  be  laid  down 
in  harmony  with  the  general  interests  and  not  in  favor  exclusively 
of  the  private  interests  of  one  or  other  of  the  riparian  states. 

When  the  latter  do  not  agree  upon  the  r^ulations  to  be  observed 
in  navigating  the  whole  course  of  the  river,  any  of  the  riparian 
states  may  require  that  regulations  be  prepared  by  an  international 
commission  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  law  relating  to  the 
freedom  of  international  commerce. 

The  regulations  for  the  liberty  of  the  navigation  of  riven,  drawn  up  in 
conformity  with  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  provide:  ''Article  2.  Navigation  over 
the  entire  course  of  the  rivers  indicated  from  the  point  where  they  become 
navigable  to  their  mouths  is  to  be  absolutely  free  and  cannot,  with  respect 
to  commerce,  be  forbidden  to  any  one,  provided  he  conforms  to  the  uniform 
regulations  established  for  the  policing  of  navigation,  and  so  far  as  possible, 
favorable  to  the  commerce  of  all  states. 

Art.  3.  The  system  which  is  to  be  established  for  the  collection  of  tolls  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  navigation  is  to  be  as  far  as  possible  the  same  through- 
out the  entire  course  of  the  river  and  is  to  extend,  unless  special  circumstances 
interfere,  to  the  arms  and  affluents  thereof  which,  throughout  the  length  of  the 
navigable  portions,  sepeu'ate  or  cross  different  states. 

965.  No  riparian  state  can  subject  the  section  of  an  interna- 
tional river  that  passes  through  its  territory  to  special  regulations 
favorable  to  its  own  interests.  It  must  be  deemed  a  violation  of 
international  law  for  riparian  states  to  agree  to  enact  regulations 
applicable  to  the  whole  river,  an  act  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
the  free  navigation  of  the  river. 

966.  The  right  of  riparian  states  to  regulate  in  common  accord 
the  navigation  of  an  international  river  passing  through  or 
separating  their  territory  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the 
"common"  law  which  protects  the  freedom  of  navigation. 

967.  Riparian  states  must  not  make  any  change  nor  undertake 
any  public  work  susceptible  of  making  the  river  unfit  for  its  pur- 
pose. If  it  should  do  so,  any  riparian  state  may  require  that  the 
river  be  maintained  throughout  its  course  in  a  condition  fit  for 
the  needs  of  international  commerce  and  that  every  obstacle  to 
the  freedom  of  navigation  be  removed. 

968.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  riparian  state  to  undertake  the 
works  necessary  to  maintain  the  river  in  a  good  condition  of  navi- 
gability.   When  unable  to  construct  them,  it  cannot  oppose  their 
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construction  by  all  the  riparian  states  or  by  one  of  them,  all  agree- 
ing to  a  pro  rate  contribution  to  the  expenses  incurred. 

PRINCIPLES  CONCERNING  THE  REGULATION  OF  RIVER  NAVIGATION 

969.  The  regulation  of  river  navigation  must  provide  for: 

(a)  Effecting  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  secure  the  easy  and 
safe  navigation  of  the  navigable  course  of  the  river; 

(b)  Determining  the  technical  works  to  be  constructed  at  joint 
expense  or  at  the  expense  of  one  or  other  of  the  riparian  states  and 
supervising  their  construction; 

(c)  Preventing  such  works  as  may  alter  the  course  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  waters  or  create  some  obstacle  to  the  freedom  or  safety 
of  navigation; 

(d)  Reconciling  the  private  interests  of  every  riparian  state  and 
of  its  citizens  with  general  interests; 

(e)  Establishing  an  authority  to  enforce  the  regulations. 

970.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  riparian  state  to  provide,  by  special 
regulation,  for  the  police  of  navigation  over  the  section  of  the 
river  flowing  through  its  territory;  to  prevent  smuggling  therein; 
and  to  regulate  health  inspection,  quarantine,  and  the  pa3anent  of 
navigation  dues  by  the  ships  entering  its  ports,  all  without  preju- 
dice to  general  interests. 

971.  The  arms  of  an  international  river,  communicating  with 
the  sea  and  meeting  the  proper  conditions  of  navigability  must, 
throughout  their  navigable  course,  be  considered  as  constituting 
part  of  the  river  and  subject  with  respect  to  navigation  to  the 
regulations  governing  the  river. 

NAVIGATION  TAXES  AND  DUES 

972.  The  right  of  each  state  crossed  or  bounded  by  an  inter- 
national river  to  collect  any  kind  of  contribution  under  the  name 
of  navigation  tax  must  be  determined  and  limited  in  proportion 
to  its  share  of  expense  in  maintaining  the  river  in  a  condition  of 
navigability.  Such  tax  is  to  be  considered  as  compensation  for 
the  expenses  incurred  to  that  end. 

973.  Every  regulation  of  a  riparian  state  which  subjects  navi- 
gation over  a  river  to  the  pa3rment  of  transit  dues  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  violation  of  international  law.    Such  taxes  would 
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imply  the  assertion  of  &  right  of  sovereignty  over  waters  which, 
according  to  ''common"  law,  every  one  has  the  right  freely  to 
enjoy  for  the  requirements  of  navigation. 

974.  The  general  taxes  of  entry  and  transit  which  each  of  the 
riparian  states  may  collect  upon  vessels  navigating  the  section  of 
the  river  within  its  jurisdiction  must  be  determined  by  means  of 
tariffs  officially  published  and  proportionate  to  those  established 
for  the  seaports  open  to  commerce,  increased  only  in  consideration 
of  the  expenses  necessary  to  maintain  the  river  in  its  own  section 
in  a  state  of  navigability. 

976.  Any  form  of  contribution,  imposed  for  any  reason  what- 
ever by  one  of  the  riparian  states  on  ships  transporting  goods  in 
transit,  which  is  not  conformable  to  the  general  tariff  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  technical  and  administrative  expenses  incurred  in 
the  interests  of  navigation,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  arbitrary 
charge  and  as  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  international  free- 
dom of  navigation  and  commerce. 

976.  The  collection  of  navigation  dues,  when  justified,  must 
always  be  simplified  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of 
commerce. 

It  must  be  deemed  essential,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  such 
duties  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  and  proportion- 
ate to  the  capacity  of  the  ship,  and  that  all  forms  of  differential 
treatment  be  eliminated. 

The  capacity  of  a  ship  must  be  considered  as  established  by  its 
tonnage  as  indicated  in  the  ship's  papers. 

The  only  vessels  which  may  be  subjected  to  the  payment  of 
customs  duties  are  those  entering  ports  for  commercial  purposes, 
exempting  those  which,  through  the  necessities  of  navigation,  are 
forced  to  discharge  or  deposit  their  cargo,  which  must  be  subjected 
only  to  the  expenses  of  discharge  and  deposit  in  accordance  with 
local  regulations. 

COMPULSORY  PILOTAGE 

977.  No  riparian  state  can  compel  the  ships  that  pass  through 
the  section  of  the  river  under  its  jurisdiction  to  employ  an  expe- 
rienced local  pilot,  except  under  circumstances  and  in  localities  in 
which  it  might  be  dangerous  to  trust  the  management  of  a  ship 
to  a  foreign  pilot. 
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GOASTINa  TRADE  ' 

978.  Every  riparian  state  may  reserve  the  coasting  trade  in  the 
section  of  the  river  under  its  jurisdiction  to  its  own  citizens.  The 
transportation  of  passengers  along  the  banks  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  river  must  be  subject  to  the  rules  governing  the  mari- 
time coasts  of  civilized  states. 

LEGAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE  REGULATIONS 

979.  Eogulations  concerning  the  navigation  of  international 
rivers  are  considered  to  be  under  the  collective  guaranty  of  all  the 
states  constituting  the  international  society,  and  may  be  declared 
Innding  by  them  upon  any  riparian  state  which  may  have  refused 
to  subscribe  or  adhere  to  them. 

980.  A  regulation  of  river  navigation,  drawn  up  by  common 
agreement  among  the  riparian  states  and  accepted  by  other  states 
without  opposition,  cannot  be  modified  independently  by  any  of 
the  states  parties  to  it. 

Each  state  has  the  right  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
regulations  established  by  common  accord  to  protect  the  freedom 
of  navigation  and  commerce  and  to  control  any  modifications 
which  might  be  made  to  the  detriment  of  the  general  interests. 

JURISDICTION  OVER  CONTROVERSIES  REGARDING  RIVER  NAVIGATION 

981.  The  decision  of  any  controversy  of  international  import 
relating  to  the  navigation  of  international  rivers,  or  which  may 
proceed  from  a  violation  of  or  non-c(Mnpliance  with,  the  rules  of 
international  law  which  concern  the  control  and  administration 
of  these  rivers,  must  be  referred  to  a  permanent  international 
commission,  or  to  a  special  tribunal  constituted  both  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  riparian  states  and  by  those  of  other  states. 

982*  Controvereies  which  may  arise  from  acts  of  private  persons 
occasioned  by  some  event  or  by  an  accident  of  navigation  in  one 
section  or  other  of  the  river,  or  from  non-compliance  with  the 
special  regulations  established  by  each  riparian  state  are  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  courts  of  the  state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  section 
of  the  river  in  which  such  acts  or  violation  of  r^;ulations  occurred. 
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This  rale  aiint  to  fix  the  oompeteaoe  of  the  internatioiial  naimniiiiion  and 

that  of  the  territorial  authorities.  An  international  juriadiction  oould  not  be 
justified  with  respect  to  acts  of  all  kinds  occurring  on  an  international  river. 
Whenever  such  acts,  by  their  nature,  cannot  be  deemed  of  international  im- 
port, it  is  reasonable  that  they  should  be  submitted  to  the  territorial  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  authorities.  So  far  as  they  are  conoemed,  indeed,  the  com- 
petence of  a  special  international  jurisdiction  substituted  for  the  ordinary 
territorial  jurisdiction  cannot  be  justified. 


NAVIOABLE  BIVEBS  FLOWIKO  THBOUGH  THE  TEBBTTOBT  OF  A  BINGLB 

STATE 

963.  Navigable  rivers  which  from  their  source  to  their  mouth 
flow  through  the  territory  of  only  one  state  must  be  assimilated 
to  the  open  sea  from  the  point  where  they  become  navigable. 

The  right  to  navigate  them  freely  and  to  fish  in  them  must, 
therefore,  be  recognized  as  open  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations,  but 
it  must  be  conceded  also,  that  the  sovereign,  having  dominion 
over  the  banks  of  the  river,  may  fix  the  conditions  upon  which 
foreign  ships  may  utilize  tiie  banks  and  ports  for  commercial 
purposes. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  idea  that  all  waters  which  cannot  be  considered 
within  the  dominion  of  any  particular  sovereignty  ought  to  be  in  the  class  of 
common  things  which,  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  used  and  en- 
joyed freely  by  every  one. 

The  state  to  whidi  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river  belong  cannot  have  legal 
possession  of  the  waters  beyond  the  maritime  frontier,  that  is,  beyond  three 
miles  from  the  shore.  Therefore,  the  state  cannot  prevent  ships  wishing  to 
enter  the  river  from  the  sea  from  navigating  freely  over  the  portion  beyond  the 
maritime  frontier,  either  to  carry  on  fishing,  or  to  occupy  an  island  formed  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  The  navigable  river  even  when 
it  flows  through  a  single  state  must  be  assimilated  to  the  open  sea.  Yet 
such  river  cannot  be  used  for  international  commerce,  and  therefore,  could  not 
be  subject  to  the  same  regulations  as  international  rivers  in  the  matter  of  the 
freedom  of  international  commerce.  The  interference  with  commerce  on  an 
international  river  may  undoubtedly  be  considered  as  opposed  to  the  princi- 
ples of  an  enlightened  policy  and  to  the  economic  interests  of  the  state  itself; 
but  we  cannot  maintain  that  the  territorial  sovereign  has  not  the  right  to 
apply  to  the  commerce  carried  on  within  his  territorial  river  waters  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  considers  best,  without  being  subject  to  the  restrictions  which, 
in  the  common  interest  in  the  freedom  of  international  commerce,  ought  to  be 
considered  imposed  on  all  the  riparian  states  with  regard  to  international 
rivers. 

984.  The  state  to  which  both  banks  of  a  navigable  river  belong 
may  prohibit  navigation  within  its  territorial  waters  to  foreign 
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ships  and  the  carrying  on  of  trade  in  the  open  ports  throughout 
the  course  of  the  river  or  may  regulate  navigation  and  trading 
without  equality  of  treatment. 

Every  right  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  over  a  river  within 
its  territorial  limits  must  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  which  govern 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  territorial  waters. 

POSmVE  LAW  BELATINO  TO  RIVEB  NAVIGATION 

986.  Save  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  "common'' 
law  in  the  absence  of  treaty  regulating  the  navigation  of  an  inter- 
national river,  everjrthing  concerning  the  liberty  of  navigation  of 
a  river  and  the  exercise  of  the  respective  rights  of  the  states  sep- 
arated or  traversed  by  such  river  must  be  considered  as  governed 
by  treaties  or  special  regulations. 

986.  Whenever  the  treaty  or  the  regulations  are  silent,  or  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  construe  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  or 
regulations,  every  question  or  dispute  must  be  decided  in  the  sense 
most  favorable  to  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  navigation  and 
of  international  commerce. 

987.  It  is  the  duty  of  international  commissions  created  to 
provide  for  the  execution  of  the  provisions  of  treaties,  to  draw  up 
without  delay  the  regulations  of  navigation  and  river  police  with  a 
view  to  assure  the  navigability  of  the  river;  to  fix  the  general  tariflfs 
for  navigation  dues;  and  to  regulate  the  police,  administration  and 
supervision  and  do  everything  required  in  the  common  interest  to 
facilitate  navigation  and  to  promote  the  freedom  of  international 
commerce. 

The  treaties  concluded  to  regulate  the  navigation  of  the  different  interna* 
tional  rivers  are  rather  numerous  and  to  set  out  the  rules  of  positive  law  accord- 
ing to  such  treaties  would  be  a  long  and  involved  task.  Certain  data  on  the 
most  important  rivers  will  be  found  in  v.  II  of  our  work:  TraUato  di  dirUto 
intemasgionale  pubblioo,  §§  805  et  seq.  One  of  the  most  important  acts,  in  which 
are  embodied  the  most  liberal  principles  relating  to  river  navigation,  is  the 
general  and  final  act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin  of  February  2, 1885,  in  Chap- 
ters IV  and  V  of  which  are  contained  the  rules  adopted  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Congo  and  Niger  rivers.  See,  Catellani,  Le  a^onie  e  la  Conferema  di 
Berlino;  Calvo,  Droit  irUemationalf  §§  308  et  seq.;  Engelhardt,  Du  tigime  con- 
verUionnd  des  fleuoea  irUemoHonatix;  Bonfils,  Manud  de  droit  intematumal 
pMiCf  §§  520  et  seq,  and  the  authors  there  cited;  Pradier-Fod^r6,  Droit  in^ 
iemat.,  v.  II,  §§  682, 757;  Rivier,  Principes  de  droit  dee  gena,  v.  I,  pp.  220  et  mq,; 
OppenJieim,  IntemaHonal  law,  vol.  I,  2d  ed.,  pp..  240-244.    The  IrMtna  de 
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dnnU  xfikmaHonal  adopted  at  Madrid  oertain  intematioiud  rules  regarding 
riTen.  Seeiinniiotr«,  t.  XXIV,  1911. 


ARTIFICIAL  NAVIOABLB  CANALS 

968.  Navigable  canals  artificially  constructed  to  be  used  for 
international  navigation,  even  when,  throughout  their  whole 
length,  they  cross  the  territory  of  a  single  state,  must  be  considered 
as  governed  by  the  rules  of  international  law  which  guarantee  the 
freedom  of  navigation. 

The  most  important  interoceanic  maritime  canal  opened  to  international 
commertie  is  the  Sues  Canal,  which  represents  one  of  the  most  stupendous 
worics  performed  during  the  XlXth  century.  It  is  situated  entirely  in  £gypt. 
Another  is  the  Corinth  Canal,  built  on  Greek  territory  and  opened  on  Au- 
gust 24, 1893,  but  it  has  not  the  same  international  importance.  The  Panama 
Cuial  unites  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Finally  ,there  is  the  Kiel 
Canal,  uniting  the  bay  of  the  same  name  with  the  mouth  of  the  Elba  river. 


9.  The  rights  of  the  territorial  sovereign  of  the  tenitory 
traversed  by  the  canal  and  those  of  the  contractors  who  built 
it  must  be  subordinated  to  the  general  interest,  which  con- 
sists m  using  such  means  of  communication  for  international 
transportation  and  commerce.  Therefore,  aside  from  the  rights 
of  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereign  according  to  ''common" 
law,  and  those  which  must  be  recognized  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
cessionaires under  the  contract  providing  for  the  undertaking, 
everything  concerning  the  free  use  of  the  canal  on  the  basis  of 
perfect  equality  must  be  determined  by  common  accord  and  re- 
main under  the  protection  and  control  of  the  states  whose  duty  it 
is  to  safeguard  the  use  of  the  canal  for  the  needs  of  navigation. 

990.  The  establishment  of  rules  guaranteeing  the  free  use  of  a 
navigable  canal  and  reconciling  general  interests  which  arise  from 
its  use  by  all  states  for  the  needs  of  international  commerce,  with 
the  rights  of  the  territorial  sovereignty,  ought  to  be  reserved  for 
an  international  conference  or  commission. 

The  regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the  Sues  Canal  were  drawn  up  in 
common  accord  at  the  suggestion  of  Great  Britain,  which  proposed  the  meet- 
ing of  a  conference  of  the  interested  powers  in  order  to  establish  conventional 
r^ulations  to  guarantee  the  freedom  of  navigation  in  time  of  peace  and  in 
time  of  war.  This  invitation  was  notified  through  diplomatic  channels  by  the 
eircular  note  of  Lord  Granville,  of  January  3, 1883.  On  March  17,  1885,  there 
was  signed  at  London  the  following  declaration,  by  which  there  was  instituted 
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a  oommiasion  to  prepare  a  draft  of  the  regulations:  ''Whereas  the  pow^s  are 
agreed  in  reoognising  the  pressing  need  of  a  negotiation  with  a  view  to  sano- 
tioning  through  a  convention  the  establishment  of  a  definite  regime  with  the 
object  of  guaranteeing  at  all  times  and  to  all  the  powers  the  free  use  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  it  is  agreed  between  the  seven  aforesaid  governments  that  a  com- 
mission composed  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  said  governments  shall  meet 
at  Paris  on  March  30  to  prepare  and  draw  up  such  convention,  taking  as  a 
basis  the  circular  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  government  of  January  3, 1883." 
Compare:  Fiore,  DiriUo  inlemazionale  pubblico,  4th  ed.,  v.  II,  Appendix,  pp. 
616  et  wq. 

991.  States  must  see  to  it  that  artificial  maritime  canals  are 
always  free  and  open  to  commerce  in  times  of  peace  and  of  war, 
maintaining  the  principle  of  perfect  equality  with  respect  to  the 
ships  of  all  nations  and  avoiding  any  privilege  and  advantage  that 
might  be  established  by  private  agreement.  They  must,  more- 
over, arrange  to  eliminate  any  obstacle  by  the  territorial  sovereign 
to  the  entire  freedom  of  navigation,  while  reserving  the  rights  of 
such  sovereign,  subordinating  them,  however,  to  the  saf^uard  of 
the  general  interests. 

The  conventional  r^me  of  the  Sues  maritime  canal,  established  by  the 
Conference  of  Paris  of  1885,  and  confirmed  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Constanti- 
nople, October  29,  1888,  complies  fully  with  the  principles  of  science  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  freedom  of  international  commerce.  Under  that  treaty, 
not  only  was  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Canal  guaranteed  in  times  of  peace  and  of 
war,  but  there  was  secured  as  well  the  principle  of  equality  as  regards  the  free 
use  of  the  canal.  In  effect,  the  signatory  powers  formally  engaged  not  to 
attempt  to  obtain  any  territorial  or  commercial  advantage  or  privileges  through 
international  agreements  which  might  subsequently  be  concluded  with  respect 
to  the  canal  (art.  12) :  ''The  high  contracting  parties  agree,  by  application  of 
the  principle  of  equality  as  regards  the  free  use  of  the  Suez  Cajial  (a  principle 
which  is  one  of  the  bases  of  the  present  treaty)  that  none  of  them  shall  seek 
territorial  or  commercial  advantages,  or  any  privileges  in  the  international 
arrangements  which  may  take  place  with  respect  to  the  Canal.  The  rights 
of  Turkey,  furthermore,  as  a  territorial  power  are  reserved." 

992.  Dues  and  tolls  of  transit,  pilotage,  towing,  etc.,  paid  by 
the  ships  that  use  an 'artificial  canal,  must  be  established  with 
moderation  and  be  r^arded  as  intended  to  make  good  the  money 
expended  in  building  the  canal  and  to  cover  the  expenses  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  canal  in  a  condition  of  navigability. 


LIBERTY  OF  STRAITS 

993.  Straits  that  unite  open  seas,  or  a  sea  open  or  closed,  with  an 
international  river,  must,  so  far  as  concerns  their  use,  be  deemed 
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common  property,  everybody  having  the  right  to  use  them  freely 
for  the  needs  of  navigation  and  of  commerce. 

994.  No  territorial  sovereign  may,  without  violating  interna- 
tional law,  refuse  to  recognize  the  freedom  of  transit  through 
straits  or  consider  straits  as  within  his  exclusive  domain  even 
when  both  shores  belong  to  him  and  he  can  in  fact  prohibit  their 
use  by  force. 

995.  It  must  be  r^arded  as  contrary  to  international  law  to 
compel  ships  which  cross  a  strait  to  pay  to  the  sovereign  to  whom 
the  shores  belong  any  tax  or  toll  which  might  have  the  character 
of  a  tax  for  passage,  save  when  such  tax  may  be  considered  as 
representing  the  services  rendered  and  expenses  incurred  in  render- 
ing the  str^t  fit  for  navigation. 

996.  Any  toll  which  might  be  justified  ought  to  be  confined 
within  the  strict  limits  of  reimbursement  for  actual  services  and 
actual  expenditures  incurred  in  rendering  the  strait  navigable,  so 
as  to  remove  from  the  toll  any  character^of  a  tax  for  passage. 

997.  A  state  which  would  collect  a  duty  disproportionate  to  the 
services  rendered  by  it  could  be  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  such 
an  abuse  and  to  limit  its  claims  according  to  equity  or  as  might  be 
determined  by  arbitration. 

998.  The  state  to  which  the  shores  belong  always  has  the  right 
to  r^ulate  the  navigation  of  the  strait,  so  as  to  assure  its  own 
safety  and  defense  in  tune  of  war.  Such  right  must  be  recog- 
nized particularly  with  respect  to  straits  which  connect  an  open 
sea  with  a  closed  sea. 

999.  The  right  of  passage  of  war  vessels  through  the  straits  of 
the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles  must  remain  subject  to  the 
conventions  concluded  between  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the 
other  powers  relating  to  navigation  in  these  straits. 

The  navigation  of  the  Bosphorus  and  of  the  Dardanelles  was  regulated  by 
the  convention  of  July  13,  1841,  which  was  revived  by  article  10  of  the  treaty 
of  Paris  of  March  30, 1856,  and  was  regulated  by  the  convention  of  the  same 
day  annexed  to  that  treaty.  This  latter  convention  was  maintained  by  the 
treaty  of  London  of  March  13, 1871,  which  provides  in  article  2:  "The  principle 
of  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus,  as  laid  down 
by  the  separate  convention  of  March  30, 1856,  is  maintained,  with  the  faculty 
on  the  part  of  His  Imperial' Majesty  the  Sultan  to  open  the  said  Straits  in 
time  of  peace  to  the  ships  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  powers  in  case  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  should  deem  it  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  the  execution  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30, 1856." 
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LIBERTY  OF  FISHINa  ON  THE  HIGH  8EAB  AND  IN  NON-TBBBITORIAIi 

WATERS 

1000.  Liberty  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas  and  in  non-territorial 
waters  must  be  deemed  the  natural  right  of  man. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  of  every  state  to  regulate  this 
branch  of  industry  with  respect  to  his  citizens  who  wish  to  carry 
it  on  and  to  protect  their  right  in  competition  with  foreign  fisher- 
men, assuring  the  respect  of  and  compliance  with  the  rules  founded 
on  ''common"  law  and  those  which,  according  to  usage  and  cus- 
tom, must  govern  fishing  in  open  waters. 

lOOL  No  state  may  claim  the  exdusive  right  to  fish  beyond  its 
territorial  sea,  nor  can  it  base  its  pretended  right  to  extend  the 
limits  of  such  sea,  for  the  advantage  of  its  citizens,  upon  treaties 
or  inmiemorial  possession  contrary  to  the  principles  of  ''common" 
law,  which  recognize  the  liberty  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas. 

1002.  Conventions  concluded  between  two  or  more  states  to 
regulate  fishing  beyond  their  respective  territorial  waters  cannot 
be  considered  as  binding  except  with  respect  to  the  citizens  of  the 
contracting  states. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  two  or  more  states  may  by  common  agreement 
regulate  fiidiing  by  their  respective  citiseos  in  the  marginal  waters  of  their 
tenritorial  sea  and  may  establish  conventional  rules  in  their  common  interest. 
Nevertheless,  this  cannot  render  obligatory  upon  other  states  regulations 
thus  established.  In  ^ect,  so  far  as  third  powers  are  concerned,  the  conven- 
tion should  be  held  res  inter  alios  ada.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  any  legal 
value  to  modify  the  principles  of  common  international  law  which  assure  the 
liberty  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas.  The  claims  of  certain  states,  based  on  im- 
memorial usage  (such  as  those,  for  instance,  of  Denmark,  which  claimed  the 
monopoly  of  open  sea  fishing  over  the  whole  of  the  sea  of  Greenland),  must  be 
regarded  as  contraiy  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

1003.  States  which,  in  order  either  to  regulate  open  sea  fishing 
in  their  common  interest  or  to  prevent  conflicts  between  their 
respective  citizens  engaged  in  that  industry,  adopt  to  that  end 
regulations  applicable  beyond  their  territorial  waters  and  iHx>vide 
punishment  for  violations  thereof,  committing  to  their  war  vessels 
the  enforcement  of  rules  thus  established,  cannot  consider  such 
regulations  applicable  to  the  ships  that  do  not  belong  to  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  contracting  states. 

An  examine  of  such  a  convention  is  that  concluded  May  6,  1882,  between 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  to  regulate 
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Mnng  10  tbe  North  Sea  beyond  tMTitorial  waters.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  treaty  cannot  give  any  jurisdiction  over  the  ships  of  states  other 
than  those  which  signed  it. 

lOOA.  Treaties  concluded  to  regulate  fishing  in  the  open  sea,  in 
80  far  as  th^  derogate  from  the  principles  of  ''common"  law  re- 
lating to  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  must,  as  r^ards  their  validity  be- 
tween the  contracting  parties,  be  strictly  construed,  as  must  every 
conventional  clause  which  implies  a  limitation  upon  the  free  exer- 
cise of  a  right. 

Compare,  as  regards  the  questions  that  arose  with  respect  to  fishing  in  the 
Behring  Sot,  the  award  handed  down  August  15,  18d3,  by  the  tribunal  of 
arbitration;  Calvo,  Droit  iniemational,  v.  6,  Supplement  g^6ral,  §f  379  el  seq.; 
Flore,  DirUlo  intemazionale  pubblieOf  4th  ed.,  v.  II,  AppendiXy  p.  607;  Oppen- 
hdm,  IrUemaHonal  law,  y.  I,  2d  ed.,  p.  351. 

LAKES 

1006.  Lakes  situated  between  several  states  and  accessible  from 
the  river  by  which  they  are  formed  or  from  the  sea,  and  navigable 
like  international  rivers,  must  be  considered  as  common  property 
and  come  within  the  application  of  the  principles  relating  to  the 
navigation  of  international  waters. 

When  situated  between  the  territories  of  several  states,  but  not 
accessible  from  the  sea,  they  come  under  the  rules  relating  to  the 
liberty  of  navigation  and  fishing  of  the  states  to  which  belong  the 
surrounding  landed  territories. 

In  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  February  26, 1885,  the  rules  relating  to  the  liberty 
of  commerce  in  the  Congo  basin  were  declared  applicable  (article  2)  to  the 
navigation  of  all  the  rivers  that  disembogue  into  the  sea  and  to  all  the  waters 
of  the  Congo  and  its  tributaries,  including  lakes.  In  article  15,  the  regime 
established  for  the  navigation  of  rivers  is  declared  equally  applicable  to  the 
tributaries  of  the  Congo  River  and  to  lakes.  One  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  Lake  Ontario,  which  belongs  partly  to  the  state  of  New  York  and 
partly  to  Canada,  is  subject  to  special  regulations  of  navigation  under  the 
treaty  of  Washington  of  June  5, 1854,  article  5. 

As  to  lakes  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  several  states,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  that  they  must  be  deemed  common  property  so  far  as  such  states  are 
oonoemed  and  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  applicable  to  oonunon  property. 
(See  ruka  1098  et  aeq.) 

FREEDOM   OF  NAVIGATION 

100&  Any  ship  may  navigate  freely  in  the  ocean  and  the  waters 
which  are  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state,  on  condition, 
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however,  of  complying  with  the  rules  of  "common"  liiw  relating 
to  navigation  on  the  high  seas. 

All  waters  that  cannot  be  regarded  as  within  the  territorial  dominion  of  a 
state  must,  according  to  natural  law,  be  deemed  as  intended  to  serve  the  needs 
of  those  who  wish  to  use  them,  the  same  as  light,  air  and  natural  heat.  There- 
fore, the  principles  which  relate  to  the  freedom  of  navigation  must  be  api^ca- 
ble  to  all  free  waters,  whether  those  of  the  sea,  of  a  lake  or  of  a  river. 

1007.  Any  limitation  upon  or  obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion in  free  waters  imposed  by  a  state,  as  well  as  any  act  of  sover- 
eignty or  jurisdiction  on  the  part  of  the  said  state  that  may  not  be 
justified  under  the  principles  of  "common"  law,  must  be  regarded 
as  violations  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea  and  involve  the  international 
responsibility  of  the  state. 

1006.  It  must  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  freedom  of  the 
sea  and  of  navigation  to  require  from  ships  encountered  on  the 
high  seas,  whether  they  belong  to  the  merchant  marine  or  are 
minor  war  vessels,  an  obligatory  salute  or  any  other  act  which 
might  indicate  their  dependence  upon  or  subjection  to  war  vessels 
of  another  state. 

CONTROL  ON  THE  HIGH  SEAS  DURXNG  THE  VOTAOB 

1009.  Supervision  and  control  of  navigation  during  the  vojrage 
on  the  high  seas  must  be  regarded  as  assigned  to  the  war  vessels 
of  every  state,  confined  exclusively,  however,  to  the  ships  of  its 
national  merchant  marine.  Any  derogation  from  this  principle 
of  "common"  law  can  only  be  established  through  a  special  con- 
vention, applicable  by  reciprocity  among  the  assenting  states. 

1010.  The  internal  control  of  the  ship  during  the  voyage  must 
be  considered  as  committed  to  the  person  in  command.  He  has  the 
right  to  preserve  order  and  discipline  on  board  and  to  assure  the 
safety  of  passengers. 

1011*  Any  person  going  on  board,  whether  a  citizen  or  a  for- 
eigner, is  bound  to  comply  with  the  laws  and  regulations  provided 
by  the  sovereign  of  the  state  of  the  flag  of  the  ship  and  to  recognize 
during  the  passage  the  authority  of  the  persons  who,  under  the  law, 
are  empowered  to  maintain  order  and  control  on  board,  save  his 
right,  on  landing,  to  protest  against  any  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  such  persons. 

1012.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sovereign  of  every  state  to  determine 
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by  special  laws  the  powers  of  every  commander  of  a  national 
vessel,  during  the  voyage,  with  respect  to  the  crew  and  the  passen- 
gers. 

1013.  In  no  case  can  the  commander  of  the  vessel  prevent  any- 
one from  freely  protesting  against  acts  occurring  during  the  voyage. 

The  commander  is  not  bound  to  delay  the  voyage,  but  he  cannot 
prevent  or  hinder  the  landing  at  a  port  of  call  of  the  person  who 
desires  to  land  for  the  purpose  of  making  protest  before  the  mari- 
time or  consular  authorities.  Any  act  of  violence  on  his  part  in 
that  respect  must  be  considered  as  arbitrary  and  as  a  violation  of 
the  rules  of  ''common"  international  law. 

NATIONALITY  OF  THE  SHIP 

1014.  Every  ship  must  have  its  own  character  and  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  establish  the  state  to  which  it  must  be  considered  as  be- 
longing and  whose  flag  it  has  the  right  to  fly. 

The  national  character  of  merchant  ships  must  be  determined 
by  means  of  a  certificate  of  nationality  or  passport  which  every 
vessel  must  have  among  its  ship's  papers. 

With  regard  to  war  vessels,  their  nationality  must  appear  from 
the  military  flag,  which  they  have  the  right  to  fly  and  which  is 
considered  as  covering  them. 

1016«  The  requisites  and  form  of  the  documentary  evidence  of 
nationality  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the  law  of  each 
country.  We  must  consider,  therefore,  as  possessing  the  national- 
ity of  a  state  any  ship  which  is  legally  in  possession  of  the  docu- 
ment of  nationality  required  under  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
state  to  which  she  claims  to  belong. 

ship's  PAP1&B8 

1016.  The  papers  that  ships  as  a  rule  must  have  are: 
(a)  The  certificate  establishing  their  identity,  indicating  their 
name,  class  and  tonnage; 

(6)  The  certificate  authorizing  them  to  navigate  under  the  na- 
tional flag,  which  is  called  the  certificate  of  nationality  or  passport; 

(c)  The  bill  of  sale  or  certificate  of  ownership  of  the  vessel; 

(d)  The  crew  list; 
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(e)  The  ship's  inventory; 
(/)  The  log  book; 

(g)  The  charter-party  and  bills  of  lading; 
These  documents  may  be  drawn  up  in  various  forms  and  may  be 
included  in  one  document. 

With  regard  to  the  papers  that  Italian  merchant  ships  must  possess,  see 
Codice  di  marina  mercantile,  arts.  37  el  seq.,  and  Codice  di  commereiOf  arts.  fiOO 
and  503. 

INTERNATIONAL  RULES  OF  NAVIGATION 

1017.  The  international  rules  of  navigation  are  those  agreed 
upon  in  a  ti'eaty  and  those  which,  in  the  absence  of  treaty,  are  the 
result  of  usage,  the  practice  of  mariners  and  the  exigencies  of  navi- 
gation. 

1018.  The  rules  of  navigation  must  aim  at  preventing  collisions 
at  sea  and  when  the  ships  enter  and  leave  ports.  They  must 
regulate  the  maritime  route,  the  signals  intended  to  prevent  disa&H 
ters,  speed,  the  management  and  steering  of  ships  and  everything 
necessary  to  insure  safe  navigation. 

The  regulations  which  seek  to  avoid  collisions,  while  not  signed  at  the  same 
time  by  all  the  states  that  have  successively  accepted  them,  have,  however, 
the  character  of  an  international  act,  because  in  fact  at  the  present  time  they 
represent  the  ''common '*  law  of  a  great  many  states.  In  effect,  they  have  been 
accepted  by  Belgium,  Chile,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy, 
Norway,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  (the  United  States 
made  the  reservation  that  within  American  territorial  waters  certain  special 
rules  of  American  law  are  to  be  observed)  and  Turkey  (under  reservation 
that,  on  Ottoman  ships,  a  drum  should  be  substituted  for  the  bell  for  fog 
signals).  Other  States  have  adopted  these  regulations,  which  in  Italy  be- 
came operative  September  1,  1880,  under  royal  decree  of  April  4,  1880  (no. 
5390,  series  2  of  the  session  laws),  with  the  exception  of  article  10,  repealed  by 
the  new  decree  of  July  2,  1882  (id.,  no.  882,  series  3),  which  was  replaced  by 
art.  9  of  the  regulation  approved  by  royal  decree  of  February  1, 1883  (id,,  no. 
1143),  which  refers  to  fishing  vessels. 

1019.  Every  ship  of  one  of  the  nations  which  have  declared  the 
rules  of  navigation  obligatory  upon  their  respective  ships  is  bound 
scrupulously  to  comply  with  such  regulations,  and  in  case  of  non- 
compliance must  be  presumed  guilty  of  and  responable  for  all  the 
injurious  consequences  thereof. 

1020.  Nevertheless,  when,  owing  to  special  circumstances,  it 
may  be  considered  necessary  to  depart  from  the  rules  prescribed 
in  the  navigation  regulations  to  prevent  or  to  avoid  an  impending 
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danger  or  to  take  precautions  immediately  necessary  for  her  own 
safety,  the  ship  which  has  not  observed  the  rules  may  offset  the 
presumption  of  culpability  by  proving  that  it  has  followed  the 
practice  of  mariners  in  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case. 

This  rule  aims  to  prevent  disasters  and,  especially,  oollisions  which  might 
under  certain  exceptional  circumstances  follow  the  formal  and  literal  ejcecution 
of  the  rules  adopted  to  prevent  collisions.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  that 
it  is  proved  that  a  ship,  able  easily  to  cany  out  a  numeuver  that 
she  was  not  obliged  under  the  rules  to  execute,  but  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  the  sea  was  necessary,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was  placed, 
to  avoid  a  collision,  has  performed  such  maneuver,  owing  to  the  great  diffi- 
culty, for  the  other  ship  to  go  through  the  maneuver  required  under  the  rules; 
in  such  circumstances,  even  if  the  collision  could  not  have  been  avoided,  it 
would  not  be  just  to  invoke  the  presumption  of  culpability  against  the  idiip 
which  had  not  observed  the  rule,  when  an  established  custom  of  the  sea  re- 
quired her  so  to  act. 

BULBB  CONCERNING  SIGNALS 

1021.  Ships  of  the  states  that  have  accepted  the  international 
signal  code,  are  bound  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  code. 

The  international  signal  code  for  ships  was  drawn  up  in  1856  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Conmussion,  taking  into  account  the  signals  adopted  by  different 
states,  which  were  then  classified  after  a  thorough  examination  and  brought 
into  one  code.  Several  states  have  successively  adopted  it:  Great  Britain 
(April,  1857),  France  (June  2,  1866),  Russia  (June  28,  1867),  Netherlands 
(January,  1867),  Austria  (April  4,  1867)  Sweden  and  Norway  (May  18,  1867), 
Prussia  (May  3,  1867),  BrazU  (February  21,  1868)  Portu^  (December  29, 
1868),  Italy  (April  4,  1869),  Belgium  (December  18,  1869),  Denmark  (March, 
1870),  Spain  (June  1, 1871),  Turkey  (March  31, 1880),  Greece  (April  26, 1882). 
The  United  States  accepted  the  provisions  of  the  Code  in  principle  (1873), 
but  did  not  formally  adhere  thereto. 

REVISION  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  REGULATIONS 

1022.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  states  which  have  accepted  the 
regulations  designed  to  avoid  collisions  to  determinei  establish  and 
enforce  the  rules  relating  to  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
ships  which,  according  to  the  principles  of  modem  science,  may  be 
considered  as  useful  in  avoiding  collisions,  rendering  their  conse- 
quences less  disastrous  and  facilitating  the  mangement  of  ships 
so  as  to  prevent  maritime  disasters. 

It  might  be  advantageous  for  that  purpose  to  create  an  mter- 
national  technical  commission  to  revise,  perfect  and  complete  the 
regulations  in  force. 
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RATIONAL  RULES  OF  MARITIME  COURSES  OR  ROUTES 

1023.  Every  ship,  independently  of  the  international  regulations 
compulsory  upon  the  ships  of  the  states  which  have  accepted  them, 
is  bound  to  comply  during  the  voyage  with  the  rules  deemed 
binding  according  to  the  practice  of  mariners  and  the  requirements 
of  navigation. 

RULES  CONCERNING   SIGNAL  LIGHTS 

1021.  Every  steamship  must  have  a  signal-light  placed  at  a 
certain  height  and  sufficiently  luminous  to  be  visible  on  a  dark 
night  and  clear  atmosphere  at  a  distance  of  at  least  five  mileSi  and 
projecting  light  uniformly  and  without  interruption.  It  must  also 
have  on  each  side  a  light  visible  on  a  dark  night  and  clear  atmos- 
phere, at  a  distance  of  at  least  two  miles. 

These  lights  must  remain  burning  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  re- 
gardless of  atmospheric  conditions. 

1026.  Every  sailing  vessel  must  carry  on  the  foremast  and  on 
both  sides,  three  lights  casting  a  light  visible  on  a  dark  night  and 
clear  atmosphere  at  the  same  distance  as  in  the  case  of  steamships. 

1026.  Steam  and  sailing  vessels,  when  at  anchor,  must  have  a 
light  so  placed  as  to  cast  a  light  visible  from  all  points  of  the  hori- 
zon and  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  mile. 

1027.  Fishing  boats  and  all  small  craft  must  carry  a  visible  light 
on  both  sides,  casting  a  light  discernible  at  a  sufficient  distance  to 
avoid  collisions  on  the  part  of  steam  or  sailing  ships  approaching 
them. 

FOG   SIGNALS 

1028.  Every  steam  or  sailing  vessel,  although  not  belonging  to 
one  of  the  states  which  have  accepted  the  signal  code,  must  be 
provided  with  an  instrument  capable  of  producing  a  sound  that 
can  be  heard  at  a  reasonable  distance,  so  as  to  avoid  collisions  in 
fog  or  thick  weather,  or  in  case  of  snow,  and  must  signal  both  in 
daytime  and  at  night  at  intervals  not  exceeding  two  minutes. 

These  signals,  according  to  maritime  practice,  are  the  fog  horn, 
the  bells,  the  drum  and  other  similar  instruments  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  sharp  and  prolonged  sound,  and  whose  transmission  can-' 
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#  not  be  prevented  by  atmospheric  conditions  or  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  body  producing  the  sound  is  situated  on  the  ship. 

GENERAL  RULES   FOR  DIRECTING  AND  MANAGING  A   SHIP 

1029.  All  ships  following  opposite  or  almost  opposite  courses 
proceeding  toward  each  other  and  running  the  danger  of  collision 
are  bound,  independently  of  the  obligation  of  complying  with  the 
regulations,  to  maneuver  according  to  the  rules  accepted  in  prac- 
tice by  mariners,  so  as  to  leave  the  way  free  to  the  other  ship  and 
thus  avoid  the  risk  of  a  collision. 

The  rules  are  as  follows: 

(a)  A  vessel  which  sails  in  the  open  sea  must  leave  the  course 
free  to  a  vessel  which  runs  close  upon  the  wind; 

(b)  A  vessel  which  is  close  upon  the  larboard  tack  must  leave  the 
course  free  to  the  vessel  which  is  close  upon  the  starboard  tack; 

(c)  When  two  vessels  sail  in  the  open  sea,  but  with  different 
tacks,  the  one  which  has  larboard  wind  must  leave  the  course  free 
to  the  other; 

(d)  When  two  vessels  sail  in  the  open  sea,  both  having  the  wind 
on  the  same  side,  the  one  which  runs  windward  must  leave  the 
course  free  to  the  one  which  runs  leeward; 

(e)  Vessels  running  with  wind  aft  must  leave  the  course  free  to 
any  other; 

(/)  If  two  steam  boats  follow  routes  which  so  cross  each  other  as 
to  involve  a  risk  of  collision  the  vessel  that  has  the  other  on  the 
starboard  must  give  the  latter  a  free  course; 

ig)  If  two  vessels,  one  a  sailing  vessel  and  the  other  a  steam- 
ship, navigate  in  such  directions  as  to  run  the  risk  of  colliding,  the 
steamship  must  clear  the  way  for  the  sailing  vessel. 

(A)  Any  steamship  approaching  another  so  as  to  cause  the  fear 
of  collision  must  slacken  her  speed  or  stop,  or  even  reverse  the 
engines,  if  necessary; 

{i)  Any  ship  overtaking  another  must  keep  outside  the  latter's 
track. 

RULES  OF  NAVIGATION   IN  TERRITORIAL  WATERS 

1030.  Every  state  may  require  foreign  ships  which  enter  its 
territorial  waters  to  observe  not  only  the  general  rules  of  nc^viga- 
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tion,  but  also  the  special  rules  that  it  prescribes  for  the  carrying 
on  of  commerce  within  its  waters,  and  ships  which  have  not  com- 
plied with  such  rules  cannot  avoid  the  presumption -of  fault  for 
disasters  resulting  from  their  non-observance. 

The  United  States,  when  adhering  to  the  common  regulations  relating  to 
navigation,  made  the  reservation  that,  in  the  matter  of  navigatk>n  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  and  regulations  provided 
for  by  the  Union  to  avoid  collisions  within  its  territorial  sea,  as  specified  in 
section  4233  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  must  be  observed. 


BESPONSIBILITT  FOR  COLLISION 

lOSl.  Any  vessel  which  has  not  observed  the  rules  of  navigation 
according  to  the  international  regulations  or  those  which  must  be 
considered  compulsory  according  to  the  common  practice  of 
mariners  to  avoid  collisions,  will  be  presumed  at  fault  and  be  held 
responsible  for  the  damage  resulting  from  the  collision. 

Such  vessel  will  also  be  answerable  for  her  fault  and  even  n^- 
ligence,  when  she  has  omitted  the  precautions  required  by  the 
common  practice  of  mariners  and  by  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  DAMAGES  IN  CASE  OF  COLLISION 

1032.  States  must  establish  by  common  agreement  the  r^^la- 
tions  relating  to  damage  and  loss  in  case  of  collision  and  determine 
how  and  in  what  proportions  the  damages  must  be  borne,  dis- 
tributed or  made  good. 

Until  such  regulations  have  been  drawn  up,  the  following  rules 
may  be  considered  as  conformable  to  just  principles: 

(a)  If  the  collision  is  the  result  of  jarce  majewrey  the  damage 
and  loss  arising  therefrom  must  be  borne  by  the  ship  that  has  sus- 
tained them,  without  right  or  claim  to  contribution; 

(b)  If  the  collision  is  due  to  the  fault  of  one  of  the  ships,  the 
damage  and  loss  must  be  borne  by  the  ship  in  fault,  determined  in 
conformity  with  its  national  law; 

(c)  A  collision  occurring  in  territorial  waters,  rivers  and  ports, 
between  ships  of  different  nationalities,  must  be  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  place  of  collision. 

(c{)  When  the  collision  has  taken  place  in  territorial  waters 
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betweai  two  ships  of  the  same  nationality,  the  territorial  law  will 
be  applied  to  determine  the  fault  and  re^xxisibility,  and  the 
national  law  of  the  ships,  to  fix  the  apportionment  of  the  damages; 

(e)  If  the  collision  has  occurred  on  the  high  seas  between 
ships  of  different  nationalities,  and  if  it  is  not  ascertained  to  which 
of  the  two  vessels  the  fault  is  chargeable,  or  if  the  fault  is  common 
to  both,  the  damages  to  the  ships  and  their  cargoes  must  be  added 
together  and  borne  by  each  in  proportion  to  the  respective  value 
of  the^ship  and  the  cargo; 

(/)  In  case  of  a  collision  where  the  fault  is  in  doubt  or  of  a  col- 
lision chargeable  to  both,  occurring  on  the  high  seas  between  ships 
of  the  same  nationality,  the  national  law  of  the  ships  must  be 
applied,  even  when  a  foreign  court  passes  upon  the  case. 

At  the  Congress  of  Antwerp,  the  following  rule  was  proposed:  "If  the  vessels 
are  of  different  nationality,  in  case  of  a  collision  on  the  high  seas  chaiveable 
to  the  fault  of  both  or  when  it  is  not  certain  to  which  of  the  ships  the  fault 
is  chargeable,  each  ship  is  bound  within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  her  own  flag 
and  cannot  receive  more  than  that  law  allows  her." 

See,  for  observations  concerning  this  rule  and  for  reasons  which  might  be 
invoked  in  support  of  the  one  we  propose:  Fiore,  De  Vahordage  den  navires 
suivant  U  droit  international  in  Reime  du  droit  public^  v.  3,  1895,  p.  293. 


RULES  CONCERNING  THE  COMPETENT  COURT 

1033.  States  must  draw  up  in  common  agreement  uniform 
rules  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  litigation  relating  to  collisions. 

In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  the  following  rules  may  be 
considered  as  conforming  with  correct  principles: 

(a)  The  courts  of  each  state  are  competent  to  pass  upon  cases 
relating  to  collisions  occurring  in  territorial  waters  or  on  the  high 
seas  between  national  vessels; 

(b)  Thty  are  also  competent  to  pass  upon  collisions  on  the  high 
seas  between  ships  of  different  nationalities,  when  the  damaged 
ship  has  been  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
state; 

(c)  When  the  damaged  ship  has  not  been  forced  by  circum- 
stances to  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  port,  the  action  must  be 
brought  before  the  court  of  the  place  of  destination,  if  the  ship  at 
fault  or  her  owner  or  his  representative  is  there;  otherwise,  the 
ordinary  rules  of  jurisdiction  must  be  observe ; 
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(d)  The  court  of  the  place  where  the  ship  at  fault  is  seized  is 
considered  competent; 

(e)  The  authorities  of  the  port  of  refuge  and  of  the  place  of 
destination  of  the  damaged  ship  will  always  be  competent  to  re- 
ceive the  report  of  the  rfiip's  master  and  to  draw  up  the  protest 
necessary  for  the  bringing  of  the  action,  to  take  depositions  of 
witnesses,  to  order  a  technical  survey,  to  ascertain  the  damages 
and  to  perform  all  the  acts  of  investigation  necessary  to  determine 
the  responsibilities. 


TITLE  II 

PUBLIC  PROPERTY  IN  ITS  RELATIONS  WITH 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

1034.  Public  property  is  corporeal  or  incorporeal.  The  for- 
mer consists  of  material  things  of  which  each  state  has  the  ex- 
clusive legal  possession  as  against  other  states.  The  latter  con- 
sists of  property  which  each  state  enjoys  exclusively,  that  is,  things 
that  the  sovereign  has  within  his  control  and  may  dispose  of  for 
the  needs  of  the  commonwealth. 

Modem  syBtems  of  legislation  have  admitted  the  distinction  drawn  by  Jus- 
tinian between  the  res  pvblicce  and  the  res  universUatis  (Inst.,  lib.  2,  tit.  I). 
They  admit,  therefore,  that  the  state  may  enjoy  uH  singrdus  certain  property 
whidi  it  owns,  while  it  may  enjoy  other  things  only  tUi  does.  This  distinction 
is  a  matter  of  public  internal  law,  according  to  which  the  property  of  the  state 
is  divided  into  property  merely  under  its  eminent  dominion  and  property  of 
which  it  has  title  and  of  which  it  may  or  may  not  dispose.  In  international 
law,  there  is  no  such  distinction.  The  question  is  to  determine  the  right  of 
each  state  over  the  whole  public  property  concurrently  with  the  other  states 
which  exist  with  it  in  the  Magna  civitas.  Consequently,  the  distinction  which 
we  have  made  seems  to  us  sufficient. 

1036.  International  law,  while  recognizing  that  the  sovereign 
of  each  state  has  an  exclusive  right  over  the  things  which  consti- 
tute the  property  of  the  state,  must  determine  also  how  each 
sovereign  state  must  make  use  of  and  enjoy  its  rights  over  that 
property  so  as  not  to  cause  any  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the 
states  and  peoples  which  co-exist  with  it  in  the  Magna  cwitas. 

The  state  cannot  be  deemed  to  own  the  things  which  constitute  its  patri- 
mony, for  its  right  over  such  things  lacks  the  essential  character  of  property, 
the  absolute  power  to  dispose  of  it.  The  patrimonial  rights  of  the  state  are 
subject  to  the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  laws  that  protect  public  interests 
and  the  rights  of  the  state.  In  external  relations,  as  the  exercise  of  the  patri- 
monial rights  of  each  state  may  compete  with  the  interests  of  other  states,  it  is 
indispensable  that  international  law  should  regulate  their  exercise  and  enjoy- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the  existence  in  common  of  all 
the  membeiB  of  the  Magna  civitas. 

415 
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THINGS  IN  THE  LEGAL  POSSESSION  OF  EVERT  STATE 

10S6.  We  must  regard  as  in  the  exclusive  legal  possession  of 
every  state  the  things  over  which  the  state  has  eminent  domain, 
with  the  power  to  retain  possession  thereof  and  to  defend  it  against 
other  states. 

These  things  consist  of  : 

(a)  Physical  territory; 

(6)  Sea,  river  and  lake  waters,  as  far  as  their  boundary  line, 
called  territorial  waters; 

(c)  Colonial  possessions; 

(d)  War  vessels  which,  combined,  constitute  the  fleet; 

(e)  The  islands  that  are  located  in  territorial  waters. 

1037.  Legal  possession  on  the  part  of  a  state  is  effected  through 
the  assertion  of  its  sovereignty  over  things  taken  as  a  whole  uti 
universitas;  and  must  be  regarded  as  extending  to  the  frontier 
which  constitutes  the  line  of  separation  between  the  tCiTitory  ot 
two  contiguous  countries. 

Possession  as  exercised  by  a  state  cannot  be  compared  with  that  exercised  by 
a  private  individual.  In  order  that  possession  may  be  considered  as  effected 
by  a  private  individual,  it  is  an  essential  condition  in  the  first  place  that  he 
control  the  thing  with  the  intention  of  exercising  a  right  over  it.  Conse- 
quently, possession  may  be  considered  as  valid  only  if  the  possessor  has  the 
physical  disposition  of^  the  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  as  regards  the  sovereign 
state,  possession  must  be  considered  as  effected  through  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  dominion.  Thus,  it  follows  that  a  sovereign  state  may  be  in  legal  pos- 
session of  a  whole  continent  and  of  its  colonial  possessions  by  the  mere  fact 
that  it  asserts  through  sovereign  acts  its  dominion  over  such  territories  with  the 
intention  of  maintaining  their  possession  and  of  defending  it  against  the  world. 
Therefore,  the  possession  of  the  state  extends  over  all  the  things  that  are  under 
its  rule  and  over  all  its  territory,  whatever  its  extent,  as  far  as  the  boundary 
line,  beyond  which  are  asserted  the  sovereign  rights  of  another  state. 

TEBRITORTjOF  THE  STATE 

1038.  The  physical  territory  of  the  state  is  constituted  by  all 
the  contiguous  land  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  r^on 
subject  to  its  sovereignty. 

TEBBTTOBIAL  WATEBS 

1039.  Territorial  waters,  that  is  to  say,  those  contained  between 
the  shores  of  a  state  and  the  line  that  constitutes  its  maritime  or 
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river  boundary,  must  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  juridical  poBsession 
of  the  territorial  sovereign.  That  sovereign  has  the  right  in  these 
waters  to  r^ulate  navigation,  transit,  the  landing  of  national  and 
foreign  vessels  according  to  the  established  laws  and  regulations, 
and  to  insure  their  enforcement,  without,  however,  preventing  or 
obstructing  the  peaceful  use  of  the  said  waters. 

See  with  respect  to  the  right  of  dominion  of  the  sovereign  state  over  terri- 
torial waters,  rules  265  et  seq,;  on  criminal  jurisdiction,  see  rules  306  et  009. 


COLONIAL  POSSESSIONS 

1040.  Colonial  possessions  must  be  deemed  within  the  l^al 
possession  of  the  state  to  which  they  belong,  in  the  same  manner 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  real  territory  of  the  state,  so  far  as  the 
exercise  of  its  sovereign  rights  is  concerned. 

1041.  The  rights  of  the  state  over  the  colonies  as  against  the 
rights  of  third  powers  must  be  considered  as  coming  under  the 
application  of  the  rules  that  relate  to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
the  different  states  over  their  respective  territories. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  COLONIES 

1042.  The  administrative  and  economic  government  of  each 
colony  must  be  deemed  within  the  exclusive  domain  of  the  public 
law  of  each  country. 

No  state,  however,  may,  without  committing  an  arbitrary  act, 
so  organize  the  government  of  its  colonies  as  to  disr^ard  the  in- 
ternational rights  of  man,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  colonists  and 
must  be  under  the  protection  of  international  law. 

Compare  rule  109. 

1043.  A  state  which,  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  an  undue  ad- 
vantage out  of  its  colonial  possessions,  sanctions  by  its  law  the 
civil,  economic  and  political  servitude  of  the  colonists  and  disre- 
gards, to  their  prejudice,  the  fundamental  rights  of  civilized 
peoples,  violates  international  law. 

The  subservience  of  colonies,  as  understood  and  practiced  by  some  govern- 
ments which  were  impelled  by  mercantile  greed  to  found  and  to  maintain 
colonies  so  as  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  colonists,  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  modern  law.    The  fact  that  colonists  might  have  been  con- 
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flidered  outdde  the  "oommon"  law  of  civilised  peoples,  up  to  the  point  of 
denying  them  the  free  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  man,  may  have  contributed 
toward  the  colonial  policy  of  organising  labor  in  the  colonies  and  commercial 
monopoly  for  the  exclusive  profit  of  the  mother  country,  and  of  maintAining 
the  civil  and  political  servitude  of  colonists.  The  development  of  civilization 
must,  however,  naturally  lead  to  the  suppression  of  the  system  of  perpetual 
subjection,  which  was  called  colonial  servitude,  and  justify  the  emancipation 
of  colonies. 

The  relation  between  the  colony  and  the  mother-country  must  be  regarded 
as  within  the  domain  of  public  internal  law.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  autonomy  inherent  in  every  sovereign  state  cannot  justify  the  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  human  person,  which  must  be  respected  and  protected 
even  with  respect  to  population  less  civilized  than  the  colonists.  Arbitrary 
violation  of  those  rights  and  the  powerlessness  of  the  colonists  to  assure  their 
respect  might  justify  collective  intervention  according  to  the  rules  h^einbe- 
fore  mentioned. 

See  rules  556  et  aeq, 

ISLANDS 

lOM.  Islands  that  may  form  in  territorial  waters  should  be 
considered  in  the  legal  possession  of  the  state  to  which  such  waters 
belong. 

Those  which  may  form  in  the  territorial  waters  of  a  river  belong- 
ing to  several  states  should  be  considered  in  the  I^al  possession  of 
each  of  the  riparian  states  so  far  as  they  lie  within  the  respective 
boundary  lines. 

Those  which  form  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  must  be  deemed  in  the 
l^gal  possessiqn  of  the  state  to  which  belongs  the  territory  where 
the  river  disembogues  into  the  sea  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  de- 
pendency of  the  mainland  even  when  they  are  unoccupied. 

Compare:  Perels,  Droit  mantime,  translated  by  Brendt,  who  cites  in  con- 
nection with  the  last  part  of  the  rule  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Prussia  of  November  28,  1860. 

BOUNDARY  OF  THE  TERRITORY 

1(M6.  The  boundary  of  every  state  is  formed  by  the  line  of 
separation  which  determines  the  limit  of  its  territory  and  of  that 
of  the  contiguous  state. 

The  line  which  constitutes  the  limit  or  boundary  of  contiguous 
territories  may  be  fixed  according  to  a  natural  or  conventional 
demarcation. 

The  former  must  be  r^arded  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
region,  the  position  of  things  and  the  geographical  structure  of  the 
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land.  The  latter  may  be  established  as  the  result  of  a  reciprocal 
agreement  of  the  interested  parties. 

1046.  The  bomidary  of  every  state  must  be  considered  as  per- 
manently fixed  when  the  states  agree  upon  visible  monuments,  or  in 
their  absence,  when  the  separation  line  is  fixed  by  arbitrators  who, 
taking  into  account  both  natural  lines  and  rights  respectively 
vested,  lay  out  the  boundary  by  erecting  visible  monuments. 

1017.  When  the  boundary  line  is  marked,  the  following  rules 
may  be  observed: 

(a)  To  trace  the  boundary  line  by  observance  of  the  mathe- 
matical line,  but  avoiding  an  unreasonable  and  harsh  rigorism, 
and  taking  into  account  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  nature 
of  cultivated  soil  and  the  requirements  of  agriculture,  subordinat- 
ing, however,  the  strictly  mathematical  line  to  considerations  of 
equity; 

(6)  Not  to  compUcate  the  difficulty  by  verifying  long  established 
boundaries,  whose  visible  signs  may  have  disappeared,  and  to 
confine  the  work  to  the  tracing  of  the  boundary  in  the  parts  where 
an  actual  uncertainty  exists. 

(c)  To  correct  the  lines  traced  by  nature,  when  necessary  in 
order  not  to  separate  a  connected  series  of  works  or  cultivated 
land. 

BOUNDABY  LINE  AS  REGARDS  CONTERMINOUS  MOUNTAINS 

1048.  When  two  or  more  states  are  separated  by  a  mountain 
range  and  the  boundary  line  is  not  determined  by  treaties,  or  in- 
dicated by  visible  monuments,  each  state  must  be  regarded  as  en- 
titled to  the  slope  situated  on  its  side  from  the  culminating  point 
or  sunmiit,  and  the  water  shed  must  be  taken  into  account  in  fix- 
ing the  respective  limits. 

The  line  determined  by  the  water  discharge  (water-shed  line)  is,  in  our 
opinion,  the  line  that  should  serve  to  establish  the  boundary  of  the  mountains 
or  of  the  mountain  range  separating  states.  This  line  may  sometimes  differ 
from  that  indicated  by  the  culminating  points,  as  the  water  shed  is  determined 
by  the  inclination  of  the  slopes  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

BCARITIBfE  BOX7NDARY 

1048.  The  maritime  boundary  must  be  considered  as  fixed  with 
respect  to  any  state  by  the  limit  established  in  conformity  with 
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ciustomary  law,  or  the  limit  which  may  be  established  l^  an  in- 
ternational convention  determining  the  extent  of  territorial  waters. 
Compare  rules  279  H  seq. 

1060.  When  territorial  waters  are  in  the  dominion  of  two 
states,  as  may  be  the  case  when  the  territory  crossed  by  an  open 
sea  belongs  on  the  one  side  to  one  state  and  on  the  other  to  the 
other  state  and  the  sea  is  so  narrow  that  it  constitutes  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  both  countries,  or  when  the  mouth  of  a  river 
is  in  the  limits  of  two  states,  the  boundary  line  of  such  common 
waters  must  be  determined  by  common  agreement,  taking  into 
account  the  median  line  between  the  shores  of  the  two  states. 

BOUNDARY  LIN£  WITH  RBSP£CT  TO  COMMON  NON-NAVIOABLE  RIVERS 

1061.  When  two  or  more  states  are  separated  by  a  common 
non-navigable  river,  the  boundary  of  the  two  contiguous  states 
must  be  considered  as  established  by  the  intersecting  line,  called 
the  thalweg.  This  line  must  be  r^arded  as  determined  by  the 
median  part  of  the  current  at  the  point  where  the  stream  flows 
with  the  greatest  speed. 

The  thalweg  unquestionably  is  not  the  middle  part  of  the  stream,  but  is 
determined  by  the  intersecting  line  of  the  currents  of  greatest  volume  on  both 
sides.  It  may  be  subject  to  deviations  determined  by  the  depth  of  the  river 
bed  at  different  points,  and  may  be  established  in  navigable  rivem  by  obflerving 
the  route  of  the  boats  of  greatest  tonnage. 

1062.  If  the  river  should  abandon  its  old  bed  and  form  a  new 
one,  the  boundary  of  the  two  states  ought  to  be  considered  as  re- 
maining fixed  as  before  with  regard  to  the  old  bed. 

If  a  gradual  change  has  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  river, 
the  median  line  should  be  regarded  as  changed  and  each  of  the  two 
states  must  suffer  either  a  diminution  of  territory  or  profit  by  the 
actual  accretion. 

BOUNDARY  LINE  OF  NAVIGABLE  INTERNATIONAL  RIVEBS 

1063.  The  boundary  line,  as  regards  riparian  states,  of  an  inter- 
national river  must  be  fixed  at  the  limit  of  territorial  waters,  ob- 
serving the  same  rules  as  for  the  maritime  boundary.  Waters 
beyond  this  limit  should  be  assimilated  to  the  open  sea. 
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When,  owing  to  its  narrowness,  the  middle  of  the  river  is  not 
situated  beyond  the  respective  territorial  waters  of  the  riparian 
states,  their  boundary  ought  to  be  established  by  application  of 
rule  1051. 

BOUNDARY  LINE  WITH  REGARD  TO  ISLANDS 

1054.  As  to  the  islands  that  form  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  the 
boundary  line  must  be  established  by  taking  into  account  the 
thalweg,  which  ought  to  serve  as  a  basis  to  determine  the  line  of 
division  and  boundary  between  the  two  riparian  states. 


TITLE  III 

METHODS  OF  ACQUIRING  TERRITORY 

1066.  Territory  may  be  acquired  by  a  state: 
(a)  By  annexing  another  state; 

(6)  By  voluntary  cession  of  a  part  of  its  territory,  with  or  with- 
out compensation,  by  the  state  to  which  it  belonged; 

(c)  By  compulsory  cession,  imposed  as  a  condition  of  peace  and 
regulated  by  a  treaty  duly  ratified; 

(d)  By  the  primary  methods  of  acquisition,  namely,  occupation, 
accession  and  usucaption. 

1066.  Conquest  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  legal  method  of  ac- 
quiring territory,  nor  can  peaceful  conquest  under  the  form  of 
expansion  or  colonial  protectorate,  in  violation  of  the  principles 
of  "common"  law,  be  regarded  as  legitimate. 

See  in  this  work,  rules  1082  et  aeq;  Oppenheim,  International 
Law,  V.  I,  2d  ed.,  p.  281  et  seq. 

ANNEXATION 

1067.  When  an  autonomous  state  is  incorporated  into  another, 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  all  its  territory  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  state  to  which  it  is  annexed.  This  territory  must  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  legal  possession  of  the  state  to  which  it  is  annexed 
from  the  moment  the  incorporation  became  effective. 

There  are  numerous  examples  of  annexation  of  one  state  to  another.  The 
independent  state  of  Texas  was  annexed  in  1845  by  the  United  States.  Like- 
wise Hanover  was,  in  1866,  incorporated  with  Prussia,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  Electorate  of  Hesse  and  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. 

On  the  consequences  of  annexation  as  regards  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights, 
see  rules  140  et  aeq. 

CESSION 

1068.  Cession  of  a  portion  of  territory  voluntarily  transferred  by 
a  sovereign  in  conformity  with  constitutional  law  produces,  from 
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the  moment  it  has  become  effective  by  actual  possesdoDr  of  the 
state  to  which  it  is  ceded,  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  which 
then  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  domain  of  the  transferee  state. 
Compulsory  cession  imposed  as  a  condition  of  peace  produces  the 
same  effect  from  the  execution  of  the  treaty  and  its  actual  posses- 
sion by  the  transferee  state. 

For  the  legal  consequences  of  cession  with  regard  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign 
rights  of  the  ceding  state  to  the  transferee  state,  and  of  the  rights  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  ceded  territory,  see  rules  147  et  seq. 

ACQUISmON  OF  TERRITORY  BY  OCCUPATION 

1069.  The  acquisition  of  territory  by  occupation  can  only 
take  place  in  regions  which  are  not  in  the  legal  possession  of  another 
state. 

1060.  Countries  which  are  a  part  of  a  continent  inhabited  by 
civilized  peoples  with  an  established  government,  although  not 
actually  occupied  by  the  people^  cannot  be  regarded  as  unoccupied 
territory.  Consequently  the  claim  of  a  state  which  undertakes  to 
apply  to  such  regions  the  principles  governing  unoccupied  terri- 
tory must  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  international  law. 

Compare  rules  1036  and  1037. 

1061.  Countries  which  are  not  in  the  legal  possession  of  any 
civilized  state,  but  which  are  inhabited  by  savage  tribes  may  be 
acquired  by  occupation;  limiting  it,  however,  to  the  portions  of 
territory  unused  by  the  natives  and  in  which,  by  reason  of  the 
disproportion  between  their  area  and  their  needs,  they  cannot 
apply  the  ordinary  means  of  exploitation  to  render  them  produc- 
tive. 

1062.  Occupation  by  force  of  a  country  actually  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes  must  be  considered  as  a  disguised  form  of  conquest. 

Any  state  which  desires  to  occupy  territory  inhabited  by  un- 
civilized tribes,  without  violating  international  law,  must  negotiate 
with  them  and  obtain  a  cession  by  payment  of  compensation. 
Moreover,  while  always  excluding  every  form  of  violence  against 
persons  and  every  other  violent  means  of  forcing  the  natives  to 
cede  their  surplus  territory,  the  indirect  and  passive  means  for 
inducing  them  to  yield  their  territory  to  colonization  must  be 
regarded  as  lawful. 
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Ck>ui)trie8  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  goveraed  by  chiefs  elected  acoording 
to  their  custom,  must  be  regarded  as  invested  with  sovereign  power  and  can- 
not in  truth  be  considered  as  territories  without  a  sovereign.  Therefore,  we 
cannot,  in  principle,  admit  that  the  occupation  of  these  countries  can  take 
place  in  the  same  way  as  in  countries  actually  unoccupied,  however  pnise- 
worthy  may  be  the  object  of  states  desiring  to  occupy  these  countries  for  the 
purposes  of  civilization.  We  cannot,  indeed,  admit  that  civilization  may  be 
promoted  by  armed  force.  Our  rule,  therefore,  seeks  to  render  obligatory  the 
qualifications  mentioned. 

1063.  A  state  which  has  succeeded  in  occupying  a  country  by 
any  method,  and  which  intends  to  retain  possession,  is  bound  to 
notify  the  fait  accompli  through  diplomatic  channels  in  order  to 
put  the  other  states  upon  notice  to  enter  contesting  claims.  They 
must,  moreover,  establish  in  the  country  occupied  an  authority 
clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  maintain  order  and  to  assure  the 
freedom  of  conunerce. 

In  the  general  and  final  act  of  the  Conference  of  Berlin,  signed  February  26, 
1885,  by  Austria,  Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Luxemburg,  Portugal,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Turkey 
and  the  United  States,  the  following  rules  were  established  for  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  regions  of  the  African  continent: 

Art.  34.  The  power  which  henceforth  takes  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  coasts  of  the  African  continent,  outside  of  its  present  possessions,  or  which, 
being  hitherto  without  such  possessions,  shall  acquire  them,  as  well  as  a  power 
which  assumes  a  protectorate  there,  shall  accompany  the  respective  act  with 
a  notification  thereof  addressed  to  the  other  signatory  powers  of  the  present 
act,  in  order  to  enable  them,  if  need  bo,  to  make  good  any  claims  of  thcdr  own. 

Art.  35.  The  signatory  powers  of  the  present  act  recognize  the  obligation 
to  insure  the  establishment  of  authority  in  the  regions  occupied  by  them  on 
the  coasts  of  the  African  continent,  sufficient  to  protect  existing  rights,  and,  as 
the  case  may  be,  freedom  of  trade  and  of  transit  under  the  conditions  agreed 
upon. 

WHEN  OCCUPATION  MAY  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  BPFECTIVELY 
ESTABLISHED 

1064.  Every  state  may  undertake  to  bring  about  the  exploration 
of  deserted  countries  which  are  not  in  the  domain  of  another  state 
and  to  effect  the  occupation  thereof  with  the  intention  of  acquiring 
sovereignty. 

1066.  Occupation  can  be  effected  only  by  effective  possession, 
uninterrupted  and  permanent,  of  the  territory  desired,  in  the  name 
of  the  state.  This  effective  possession  cannot  arise  from  a  mere 
diplomatic  notification.  The  actual  exercise  of  sovereign  power  is 
indispensable. 
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By  the  terms  of  articles  34  and  35  of  the  general  act  of  the  Conf ereoce  of 
Berlin  above  mentioned,  the  diplomatic  notification  is  required  to  confirm 
the  taking  of  possession;  but  possession  can  be  considered  as  ^eetive  only 
when  the  occupying  state  establishes  in  the  occupied  territory  an  authority 
capable  of  assuring  respect  for  the  rights  acquired  and  for  the  freedom  of 
trade  and  transit. 

1066.  The  taking  possession  of  regions  discovered  by  explorers, 
in  the  name  of  their  country,  cannot  suffice  to  make  effective  an 
occupation  by  the  state,  unless  the  latter  has,  in  fact,  undertaken 
acts  in  its  own  name  to  confirm  its  rights  of  sovereignty  over  these 
regions.  Indeed,  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  in  some  effective 
and  permanent  manner  is  always  necessary  to  establish  the  acqui- 
sition of  newly  discovered  territory. 

1067.  Discovery  of  a  country  by  unauthorized  individuals 
without  the  support  or  approval  of  their  government  may  be 
considered  as  sufficient  to  accord  to  the  state  of  which  they  are 
citizens  the  right  of  occupying  this  region  in  preference  to  any 
other  state.  It  is,  however,  incumbent  upon  the  government 
which  has  been  notified  of  the  discovery  and  which  proposes  to 
profit  by  it,  tojiotify,  through  diplomatic  channels,  its  intention 
to  occupy  the  newly  discovered  territory;  and  it  is  always  essen- 
tial that  it  take  possession  and  exercise  sovereign  rights  in  the 
territory  to  render  its  occupation  effective. 

Even  if  the  individuals  who  have  discovered  a  new  territory  have  raised 
thereon  the  national  flag  or  left  an  inscription  on  a  momument  erected  by 
them,  or  set  up  other  evidences  of  discovery  to  fix  the  priority  thereof,  they 
cannot  be  considered  by  this  fact  alone  as  having  established  occupation  in  the 
name  of  their  national  state.  It  is  always  indispensable  that  the  state  exercise 
sovereign  rights  in  its  own  name. 

1068.  The  period  within  which  the  state  must,  in  order  to  render 
its  occupation  effective,  proceed  with  the  occupation  of  territory 
discovered  by  its  nationals  should  be  established  uniformly  by  a 
Congress.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement,  however,  after 
the  expiration  of  a  reasonable  time  for  occupation,  if  the  gov- 
ernment has  undertaken  no  act  with  that  end  in  view,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  it  has  tacitly  renounced  its  right  of  pref- 
erence. 

1069.  Inasmuch  as  the  occupation  must  take  effect  by  means  of 
acts  of  possession  or  appropriation  carried  out  in  the  name  of  the 
state,  the  acquisition  of  territory  must  extend  to  all  parts  which. 
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according  to  rational  principle,  the  nature  of  things  and  the  physi- 
cal configuration  of  the  country,  constitute  a  whole. 
Compare  rule  1037. 

EXTENT  OP  OCCUPATION 

1070.  The  effects  of  taking  possession  or  appropriation  cannot 
extend  to  places  where  there  already  exist  rights  acquired  by 
another  state,  even  though  unexercised,  unless  there  is  a  presump- 
tion of  abandonment. 

1071.  A  state  which  is  in  legal  possession  of  the  mouth  of  a  river 
cannot  thereby  be  considered  as  having  occupied  the  entire  hydro- 
graphic  basin  of  the  river,  if  it  has  undertaken  no  act  of  sover- 
eignty or  appropriation  with  respect  to  the  various  r^ons  which 
are  parts  of  the  basin. 

The  hydographic  basin  of  a  river  is  very  complex  and  may  comprise  territory 
completely  distinct,  according  to  the  hydography  and  the  orognphy.  There- 
fore, on  principle,  the  possession  of  the  mouth  of  a  river  cannot  imply  the  occu- 
pation and  acquisition  of  the  entire  basin  of  the  river.  This  difficulty  was 
prominent  in  the  controversy  between  the  United  States  &nd  Spain  with  re- 
spect to  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  in  1815,  and  in  that  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  Oregon  territory  in  1846. 

It  is  freely  admitted  that  when  a  state  possesses  the  mouth  of  a  navigable 
river,  it  has  within  its  control  a  natural  instrument  for  penetrating  into  the 
entire  region  constituting  the  basin,  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  pos- 
session of  the  mouth  alone  involves  possession  of  all  the  country  comprising  the 
hydrographic  basin,  although  by  reason  of  their  hydrographic  and  orographic 
configuration  they  constitute  a  single  and  homogeneous  whole. 

1072.  A  state  which,  without  violating  the  principles  of  "com- 
mon" law,  has  occupied  the  regions  occupied  by  savage  tribes  not 
formed  into  a  political  association,  and  which  has  appropriated  the 
territory,  may  be  considered  as  having  effected  the  acquisition  of 
all  the  country  inhabited  by  the  barbarous  tribes  which  have 
recognized  its  sovereignty. 

The  legal  possession  of  the  regions  occupied  must  be  con- 
sidered also  as  extending  to  those  of  which  the  occupying  state 
has  granted  the  use,  under  private  title,  to  individuals.  Conse- 
quently, a  third  power  claiming  to  have  acquired  these  regions, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  natives,  cannot  thereby  invalidate 
the  rights  already  acquired  by  the  first  occupying  state,  confirmed 
by  its  appropriation  of  all  the  country,  not  excluding  the  territory 
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which  it  had  already  granted  to  the  use  and  occupation  of  individ- 
uals. 

ACQUISITION  OF  TERRITORY  BY  ACCESSION 

1073.  A  state  acquires  the  portions  of  land  which,  by  natural 
causes,  happen  to  unite  in  a  permanent  manner  with  the  terri- 
tory which  is  actually  and  effectively  in  its  legal  possession.  As 
such  portions  of  land  we  must  consider  the  accretions  which, 
through  alluvion,  form  along  the  sea  shore  or  the  banks  of  a  river, 
the  islands  which  form  within  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters 
of  a  state,  and  the  accretion,  even  if  gradual,  resulting  from  the 
shifting  bed  of  a  river. 

1074.  Islands  which  form  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  especially 
deltas,  must  be  regarded  as  acquired  by  acquisition  by  the  state 
to  which  the  nearest  bank  belongs. 

In  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  article  XLVI  provides  that  "islands  formed 
in  the  delta  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as  the  Island  of  Serpents,  etc.,  shall  belong 
to  Roumania.^' 

A  controversy  arose  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  with 
respect  to  an  island  which  had  formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
Great  Britain  claimed  as  its  own  by  reason  of  discovery  by  an  Englishman. 
In  principle  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  islands,  even  though  not  occupied  by 
the  state  within  whose  possession  are  the  waters  in  which  the  island  forms, 
can  be  regarded  as  tea  nidlius.  They  must  be  considered  as  a  dependent  terri- 
tory of  the  state  and  deemed  to  be  comprised  among  the  things  within  its  legal 
possession. 

1076.  If,  between  two  states  separated  by  a  watercourse,  a 
considerable  portion  of  territory  belonging  to  one  should  be  de- 
tached by  force  of  a  cataclysm  and  incorporated  into  the  territory 
of  another,  the  latter  would  acquire  it  by  accession.  Neverthe- 
less, if  the  land  detached  were  considerable  and  could  be  recog- 
nized, the  acquiring  state  ought  to  pay  an  indemnity  to  the  other 
state  or  to  the  private  owners.  And  this  indemnity  ought  to  be 
fixed  by  treaty  or  submission  to  arbitration. 

Should  the  lands  carried  away  be  woodland  belonging  to  the 
state  or  private  owners,  and  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  had 
been  carried  off  by  the  violence  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the 
opposite  bank,  the  state  or  private  individuals  to  whom  the  wood 
belonged  might  claim  it  and  the  other  state  would  be  obliged  to 
restore  it. 
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ACQUISITION   BT   USUCAPTION 

1076.  Usucaption  may  be  considered  as  a  mode  of  acquisition 
with  respect  to  certain  contiguous  regions  which  may  be  regarded 
as  abandoned  by  the  state  to  which  they  belong  and  which  are 
efifectively  occupied  in  the  name  of  an  adjacent  state. 

1077.  Usucaption  can  be  effective  between  two  states,  so  as  to 
modify  their  respective  rights  over  certain  territory  situated  near 
their  respective  boundaries  only  when  the  state  which  claims  to 
have  acquired  these  territories  by  usucaption  has  actually  occupied 
them  and  exercised  sovereign  rights  in  a  notorious  and  continuous 
manner  without  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  other  state  and  has 
exercised  its  l^gal  possession  uninterruptedly  and  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  legitimize  its  acquisition. 

1078.  The  length  of  time  should  be  established  by  agreement 
among  the  nations.  In  the  absence  of  such  agreement  it  must  be 
fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to  justify  a  presumption  of  the  abandonment 
of  sovereign  rights  on  the  part  of  the  state  against  which  title  is 
claimed. 

This  presumption  must  be  considered  as  founded  on  immemorial 
possession,  but,  if  it  concerns  the  acquisition  of  unimportant 
territory,  a  possession  for  fifty  years  mi^t  be  considered  as  suffi- 
cient. 

Many  oontroveredes  oonceming  the  acquisition  of  certain  portions  of  the 
American  continent  took  place  between  the  European  states  which  founded 
their  respective  rights  upon  occupation  and  upon  long  continued  possession. 

Compare  Calvo,  Droit  irUemalumal  pvblic,  §§  283  et  seq,,  §§  1092  et  aeq, 

TITLB  BY  ACQUISmVB  PRESCRIPTION 

10T9.  Acquisitive  prescription  cannot,  in  principle,  be  deemed  a 
l^al  method  of  acquiring  territorial  sovereignty  over  a  country, 
based  upon  the  exercise  of  sovereign  rights  for  a  certain  period. 
According  to  international  law  the  claim  of  a  third  state  which 
asserts  a  legithnate  title  to  a  given  territory  by  acquisitive  pre- 
scription cannot  be  supported.  It  may  be  admitted,  however, 
that  possession  defado,  although  not  legally  legitimate  originally, 
if  established  and  maintained  during  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  which  should  be  definitely  fixed,  may  ripen  into  a  title  by 
acquisition  by  virtue  of  the  respect  due  to  accomplished  facts. 
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AoquiatiTe  preBeripiion  is  regulated  by  the  civil  law  as  a  mode  of  acquisi- 
tion among  individuals.  Nevertheless,  it  can  be  considered  as  baaed  upon 
rational  law,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  states  constituting  the  interna- 
tional society. 

•  See  Fiore:  Nuouo  DiriUo  inltmagUmaU  pubblico,  aecondo  %  hiaogwi  deUa  cimM 
modema  (Mikn,  1865),  Sect.  II,  Chap.  V,  p.  181,  and  the  translation  of  Pradier 
Foddr^  (Paris,  1868),  pp.  389,  394;  Fiore,  Parere  giuridico  suUa  queatUme  ira 
il  Penl  e  VEquaUrre,  Naples,  1906,  pp.  52, 54. 

1080*  Any  state  whi(^  is  in  de/octo  possession  of  a  temtory  may 
assert  the  right  of  continuing  its  possession  and  defending  it.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  status  of  fact^  to  be  respected  by  other  states, 
so  long  as  the  third  power  which  seeks  to  contest  its  possession  has 
not  established  its  own  Intimate  rights  by  conclusive  proof. 

1061*  The  claim  of  a  third  power  contesting  the  defado  posses- 
sion cannot  be  asserted  during  an  indefinite  period.  A  limit  must 
be  fixed,  admitting  that,  in  principle,  time  may  validate  every- 
thing and  that  one  cannot  indefinitely  controvert  the  initial  ac- 
quisition. 

A  de  facto  possession,  maintained  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
fixed  and  determined,  must  be  regarded  as  an  obstacle  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  contesting  claim  and  may  validate  the  acquisition 
by  virtue  of  prescription. 

International  law  does  not  furnish  any  rules  for  determining  the  number  of 
years  required  for  acquisitive  prescription  of  sovereignty  nor  for  ascertaining 
the  required  conditions.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  principle  of  pre* 
scription  is  indispensable  in  the  interests  of  the  security  of  states  and  the  as- 
surance of  peace.  Even  though  the  original  title  of  acquisition  may  be  unlaw- 
ful, if  the  de /ado  established  possession  could  be  forever  contested,  disastrous 
Gtitasequences  would  follow,  with  a  veritable  chaos  among  the  states  of  Europe 
as  well  as  of  America.  We  admit,  therefore,  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of 
acquisitive  prescription  in  international  law.  There  should  be  referred  to  the 
dedsion  of  a  conference  of  states  the  delicate  question  of  determining  the 
conditions  for  its  application  and  for  the  validity  of  de  facto  possession,  as  a 
final  answer  to  the  claim  of  another  state.  (See  infra,  concerning  Conferences 
of  states). 

The  principal,  or  substantial  reasons,  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  for  deci- 
sion in  this  matter,  should  be  founded  on  the  present  state  of  facts  concerning 
the  territory  in  dispute.  It  would  be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  popu- 
lation has  recognised  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  who  has  exercised  author- 
ity tbero,  and  for  how  long  a  period  the  state  has  exercised  its  rights  of  control 
and  jurisdiction  over  the  country  and  the  population. 

1062.  Acquisitive  prescription  can  have  no  value  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  sovereign  rights  as  against  the  people  who  inhabit  a  terri- 
tory  to  take  by  prescription  the  absolute  and  intangible  ri^t  of 
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the  people  to  recognize  or  deny  the  sovereign  power  established  and 
exercised  over  them. 

This  may  find  its  application  in  connection  with  possessions 
acquired  by  conquest,  colonial  protectorate,  or  by  means  of  spheres 
of  influence  {hinterland)  although  these  measures  do  not  constitute 
legitimate  modes  of  acquisition. 

See  further,  rules  1087  el  aeq.,  and  1093. 

Sovereign  power  belongs  in  reality  to  the  people  and  can  be  exercised  legit- 
imately only  by  him  who  has  been  invested  with  superior  authority  by  the 
people  theinselves.  This,  however,  relates  to  the  legitimate  power  established 
according  to  constitutional  law  and  in  this  respect  prescription  is  absolutely 
inoperative.  Is  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  as  they  wish  sus- 
ceptible of  prescription?  No  dynasty ,  however  long  its  power  may  last,  can 
establish  its  right  as  against  the  people  by  acquisitive  prescription.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law,  inasmuch  as  he  who 
governs  de  facto  must  be  considered  as  sovereign,  it  must  be  admitted  that  that 
fact,  provided  it  be  confirmed  by  long  usage  or  duration,  may  constitute  a  just 
title  to  sovereignty. 

CONQUEST 

1083.  Conquest,  which  consists  in  the  occupation  by  force  of 
the  territory  of  another  state,  cannot  per  se  be  considered  a  legally 
valid  title  to  the  occupied  territory.  It  must  always  be  considered 
as  illegal  according  to  modern  international  law,  whatever  its 
purpose  may  be. 

1084.  Conquest  can  never  be  a  Intimate  purpose  of  war.  It 
cannot  be  justified  by  the  military  occupation  of  a  part  of  the 
enemy  territory  and  by  its  forced  cession,  imposed  upon  the  van- 
quished people  as  a  condition  of  peace.  It  is  necessary  to  apply 
the  rules  governing  the  validity  of  treaties  of  peace  in  order  to 
decide  whether  the  victor  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  con- 
quered territory. 

Compare  rules  241,  242,  559,  and  infra,  concerning  the  validity  of  treaties 
of  peace. 

1086.  No  state  may  justify  the  right  of  conquest  either  by  the 
theory  of  the  balance  of  power  or  by  invoking  the  utility  of  the 
formation  of  a  great  national  state,  or  by  the  diffusion  of  civiliasa- 
tion  and  promotion  of  progress.  The  appropriation  of  the  terri- 
tory of  another  state  by  force  and  its  incorporation  must  be  con- 
sidered illegitimate  under  the  principles  of  law. 

1066.  Although  conquest  per  se  cannot  constitute  a  legitimate 
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mode  of  acquisition,  nevertheless,  when  it  is  accomplished,  when 
the  new  conditions  have  by  degrees  been  gradually  accepted  by  the 
population,  and  when  the  fact,  illegal  in  its  origin,  has  been  grad- 
ually l^alized,  conquest  may  result  in  the  acquisition  of  conquered 
territory,  by  reason  of  the  necessity  of  accepting  an  established 
condition  strengthened  by  time  and  of  respecting  accomplished 
facts. 

Compare  rules  1079,  1082,  and  the  corresponding  notes.    See  Oppenheim, 
IrUemcUianal  Law,  §  236,  2d  edition,  pp.  302  et  acq. 


COLONIAL  PROTECTORATE 

1087.  A  protectorate  may  be  deemed  a  legitimate  mode  of  ac- 
quiring territory  inhabited  by  uncivilized  tribes  only  when  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  conventional  law 
and  when  notified  to  the  other  powers,  indicating  the  regions  over 
which  it  is  asserted  and  showing  that  it  does  violate  the  principles 
of  "conmion"  law. 

According  to  article  34  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  February  26,  1885,  the 
state  intending  to  ajssume  a  protectorate  is  obliged  to  notify  the  other  powers 
signatory  to  the  act  that  it  has  undertaken  a  protectorate  over  the  country 
named;  but,  aside  from  such  notification,  the  protectorate  must  become  effec- 
tive. 

The  protectorate  over  barbarous  countries  may  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
promoting  civilization.  Hence,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  protecting  state 
to  effectively  encourage  the  development  of  all  kinds  of  civilizing  activity 
in  the  regions  under  its  protection.  Should  it  do  otherwise,  and  should 
the  inactivity  of  the  protecting  state  continue  for  an  excessive  period,  another 
power  cannot  be  denied  the  right  of  substituting  itself  for  the  protecting  power. 
It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the  validity  of  a  protectorate  is  subject  to  the 
application  of  the  same  rules  as  the  validity  of  occupation.  This  is  the  basic 
idea  of  the  rules  which  we  have  proposed. 

106&  No  state  may  establish  a  protectorate  in  Africa  or  in  other 
uncivilized  coimtries  by  mere  notification.  The  protecting  state 
must,  in  addition,  undertake  other  acts  to  render  its  right  effective, 
namely: 

(a)  Establish  a  regular  government,  capable  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  assuring  the  freedom  of  conmierce; 

(b)  Establish  and  assure  order,  peace  and  the  exercise  and  legal 
enjoyment  of  rights; 

(c)  Do  everything  which  a  state  is  bound  to  do  in  order  to  render 
occupation  of  territory  by  occupation  valid. 
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1069.  A  mere  verbal  notification,  not  followed  by  any  aet  of 
sovereignty  and  jurisdiction,  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  effective 
means  of  jiistif3ring  the  protectorate  as  an  exclusive  ri^t,  whoi 
such  notification  is  not  followed  by  other  acts  required  to  make  it 
effective. 

1090.  The  treaties  concluded  by  the  colonizing  state  with  the 
natives  who  have  ceded  the  sovereignty  over  the  territory  in 
which  they  live,  assuming  that  the  notification  and  the  other  rules 
above  mentioned  have  not  been  observed,  cannot  per  se  legally 
constitute  a  valid  cession  upon  which  to  base  the  legitimacy  of  the 
acquisition  of  territorial  sovereignty. 

It  may  be  noted  that  cessions  agreed  upon  with  the  natives  cannot  per  m 
alone  sudSoe  for  the  acquisition  of  territorial  sovereignty  because  barbarous 
tribes  have  not  the  same  conception  of  sovereignty  that  prevails  among  civil- 
ized states  and  consequently  cannot  transfer  what  they  are  not  conscious  of 
possessing. 

Compare  rules  877  el  seq,;  Fiore,  Dd  ProteUarale  cohmalef  Memoria  alia 
Rml$  Accademia  di  NapoU,  v.  XXVI,  and  TralUUo  di  diriUo  intemamofuale 
pvbblicOf  4th  ed.,  v.  II  Appendix,  p.  628. 

1091.  The  colonial  protectorate,  supposing  it  to  be  effectively 
established,  cannot  be  deemed  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  within 
which  it  may  be  regarded  as  effective.  Its  extent  must  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  the  rules  applicable  to  the  extension  of 
title  acquired  by  occupation. 

If  a  protectorate  could  be  acquired  by  mere  notification  it  might  comprise 
an  enormous  extent  of  territory,  much  in  excess  of  that  in  which  the  protecting 
state  may  effectively  exercise  its  sovereign  rights.  But  the  nominal  protec- 
torate does  not  seem  to  us  sufficient  to  create  an  exclusive  right  in  the  protect- 
ing state  which  has  proclaimed  and  notified  it. 

1092.  It  is  within  the  domain  of  international  law  to  determine 
the  legal  conception  of  a  protectorate  and  to  regulate  it  in  accord- 
ance with  sound  principles,  so  that  it  may  not  become  an  e7q)edient 
through  which  to  effect,  by  unlawful  means,  the  gradual  expansion 
of  the  colonial  possessions  of  any  state,  and  thus  justify  a  dis- 
guised form  of  conquest. 

SPHERES  OP  INFLUENCE   (hINTBRLAND) 

1093.  The  sphere  of  influence,  established  in  common  accord 
by  a  treaty  in  the  interest  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  can- 
not be  deemed  sufficient  per  se  to  attribute  to  the  favored  state 
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the  right  to  acquire  the  territories  indicated  and  comprised  within 
the  line  established  as  the  boundazy  of  its  colonial  activity. 

lOM.  Any  state  may  voluntarily  limit  the  development  of 
its  activity  in  barbarbous  countries  to  the  advantage  of  another 
state,  but  the  reciprocal  obligations  must  be  r^arded  as  vaUd  only 
between  the  contracting  parties.  They  may  not  entitle  either 
party  to  the  right  of  territorial  sovereignty  ovier  the  territory 
within  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 

The  development  of  the  activity  of  each  state  may  lead  to  the 
acquisition  of  territorial  sovereignty  only  when  accomplished  with- 
out violation  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 

1096.  The  right  to  colonize  and  to  extend  colonial  possessions 
in  barbarous  countries  may  be  justified  on  grounds  based  upon 
moral,  economic  and  political  considerations,  but  on  condition  of 
maintaining  intact  the  superior  jmnciples  of  justice  and  the  su- 
pr^nacy  of  law. 

.  The  fundamental  question  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  civilLBed  states  to  oolo- 
nue  barbarous  countries  and  to  extend  civilization  by  means  of  spheres  of 
influence  is  naturally  a  complex  one.  It  may  rightfully  be  claimed  that  a 
certain  ratio  between  the  extent  of  territory  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
is  indispensable,  and  that  it  is  extremely  useful  to  open  up  new  outlets  to  the 
activity  of  civilised  peoples,  in. order  to  enable  them  to  extend  the  field  of 
tiieir  activity  and  production,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  ever  increasing  needs 
through  an  increase  of  wealth.  Yet  this  could  not  justify  the  employment  of 
any  means  to  attain  that  noble  end.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  in  the 
Magna  civUas  the  supremacy  of  law  must  be  maintained  intact,  and  that  on 
civilised  states  is  imposed  the  supreme  duty  of  not  disregarding  the  principles 
of  international  law  in  their  relations  with  uncivilised  peoples,  llie  whole 
question  of  colonization  and  expansion  by  means  of  spheres  of  influence  must 
be  governed  by  these  high  conceptions. 

1096.  The  sphere  of  influence  recognized  by  one  or  more  states 
in  favor  of  another  state  can  never  be  assumed  to  authorize  the 
state  in  whose  favor  it  is  established  to  act  with  arbitrary  freedom 
and  to  carry  out  a  disguised  conquest. 

There  are  numerous  treaties  relating  to  spheres  of  influence,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

Qennany  and  Great  Britain,  for  East  Africa  and  Zanzibar,  of  November  1, 
1896,  and  July  1, 1890;  and  for  Central  Africa,  of  November  15, 1893. 

Great  Britain  and  Italy,  for  East  Africa,  of  March  24,  and  April  15, 1891. 

France  and  Portugal,  for  Guinea  and  Congo,  of  May  12, 189i. 

Portugal  and  Congo,  of  May  25, 1891. 

Great  Mtain  and  Portugal,  for  Central  South  Africa,  of  June  11, 1891. 

Germany  and  Great  Britain,  of  November  15,  1893,  for  determining  their 
respective  spheres  of  influence  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea. 
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Gennany  and  Franoe,  of  February  4,  1894,  for  determiniDg  their  reBpective 
spheres  of  influence  in  the  Lake  Tchad  region  in  Africa. 

Compare:  Despagnet,  Lea  occupationa  de  terrUoires  H  le  proMi  de  VhMtr^ 
land;  Bonfilsj  Manuel  ds  droit  international  public,  3d  ed.,  by  Paul  Fauchille, 
1901,  XV,  558;  Ernest  Nys,  Le  droit  international:  Lea  prindpee,  lee  ihSoriee^ 
lea  faita,  v.  II,  pp.  28  et  aeq, 

1097.  International  law  must  fix  the  l^al  organization  of  colo- 
nial policy  and  r^ulate  by  just  principles  the  rational  expansion 
of  the  respective  domains  of  the  colonizing  states. 

COMMUNITY  OP  INDIVISIBLE  TERRITORY 

1098.  Conununity  may  take  place  between  two  or  more  states 
which  have  rights  of  property  over  an  indivisible  possession. 

1099.  Each  of  the  states  in  common  ownership  is  bound  to  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  common  possession  under 
the  conditions  required  for  its  final  purpose,  and  not  to  do  anything 
which  may  prevent  its  enjoyment  or  prejudice  their  respective 
interests. 

This  rule  may  find  its  application  in  the  case  of  a  bridge  uniting  two  adjacent 
countries.  Each  has  the  right  to  prevent  the  other  from  injuring  its  own  part 
of  the  bridge,  rendering  it  unfit  for  use,  and  may  require  the  other  to  undertake 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  render  it  fit  for  its  purpose. 

The  rule  may  also  be  applied  with  respect  to  rivers  flowing  through  or  be- 
tween two  states.  Thus,  the  upper  state  cannot  alter  a  watercourse,  stream 
or  river,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  lower  state;  neither  can  it  modify  the  water- 
course by  means  of  falls,  or  build  any  work  likely  to  affect  the  flow  of  water 
or  impair  such  flow  through  the  territory  of  the  lower  state. 

INTERNATIONAL  SERVITUDES 

1100.  An  intemationarservitude  is  a  territorial  right  in  favor 
of  one  state  over  the  territory  of  another  state.  It  can  be  consti- 
tuted only  by  virtue  of  a  title. 

There  are  many  examples  of  international  servitudes.  Under  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  of  March  13-April  11, 1713,  Great  Britain,  to  which  France  ceded  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  granted  to  France  the  right  of  fishing  on  certain 
shores  of  the  island,  and  of  using  the  banks  to  dry  their  fish,  and  of  erecting 
on  certain  coasts  buildings  necessary  to  conduct  the  fishery.  This  servitude 
was  confirmed  in  Article  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  February  10, 1763,  modified 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  of  September  3,  1783.  The  fishery  constituted 
the  object  of  provisional  agreements  between  France  and  Great  Britain  in 
1857,  1884,  1885,  1890  and  1891,  and  gave  rise  to  a  convention  of  arbitration 
signed  at  Ix)ndon  March  11,  1891. 

Another  example  of  such  servitude  is  found  in  the  right  of  passage  granted 
to  Prussia  to  communicate  with  its  Rhenish  provinces,  which  it  could  reach 
only  through  Brunswick,  Hanover  and  Hesse. 
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Another  case  of  international  servitude  is  contained  in  the  treaty  conchided 
in  1873  between  Russia,  the  Emir  of  Bokhara  and  the  Khan  of  Khiva,  by 
which  Russia  acquired  the  right  to  build  bridges,  custom  houses  and  landings 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Amu-Daria. 

These  servitudes,  which  are  true  territorial  servitudes,  must  not  be  confused 
with  others,  also  named  international  servitudes,  but  which,  in  reality,  are 
limitations  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  and  consist  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  per- 
sonal obligation,  such  as  the  dismantling  of  fortresses,  or  the  construction  of 
certain  works  to  maintain  a  strait  in  a  navigable  condition.  A  servitude 
proper  always  implies  the  active  exercise  of  a  territorial  right  and  a  passive 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  servient  state. 

T^e  name  servitude  is  also  applied  to  certain  limitations  upon  the  rights  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  such  as  the  servitude  not  to  build  either  fortresses  or 
military  establishments  imposed  upon  one  state  for  the  advantage  of  another 
state.  Thus,  under  article  29  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  there  was  im- 
posed on  Montenegro  a  subjection  to  the  exercise  of  maritime  and  sanitary 
police  on  the  part  of  Austria  at  Antivari  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea. 

[The  United  States  supported  its  principal  contention  under  Question  1 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  compromis  with  Great 
Britain,  1910,  on  the  assertion  that  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1818  established 
an  international  servitude  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  exempting  American 
fishermen  from  obedience  to  British  fishing  regulations,  a  contention  which 
was  not  sustained  by  the  Tribunal.  See  the  Proceedings,  Senate  Doc.  870, 
Gist  Cong.  3d.  Sess.,  v.  1,  9, 11;  and  the  valuable  compilation  of  extracts  from 
the  writings  of  leading  authorities,  particularly  Clauss,  prepared  by  Dr.  James 
Brown  Scott  in  connection  with  the  arbitration  (Washington,  G.  P.  O.,  1910) 
— Transl.l 

llOL  A  servitude  must  be  regarded  as  a  permanent  relation 
with  respect  to  realty,  that  is,  a  territorial  right  supported  by  the 
servient  state  for  the  advantage  of  the  dominant  state.  As  long 
as  the  title  which  established  it  subsists  it  passes  with  the  legal 
possession  of  the  territory  to  which  it  is  attached,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns both  the  dominant  and  the  servient  state.  A  servitude,  Uke 
every  other  exceptional  right  imposed  as  a  limitation  upon  sover- 
eign rights,  must  be  interpreted  restrictively  and  least  prejudicially 
to  the  territorial  rights  which,  by  "common"  law,  belong  to  the 
servient  state. 

1102.  The  servitude  may  become  extinct: 

(a)  By  a  convention  to  the  contrary  or  by  a  denunciation  of  the 
treaty  which  created  it; 

(6)  Through  the  consolidation  of  the  two  territories,  servient 
and  dominant,  imder  one  sovereign; 

(c)  By  express  or  tacit  renunciation  on  the  part  of  the  dominant 
state. 


TITLE  IV 
PROPERTY  OF  THE  STATE  AND  TAXATION 

OENEIUL  FUmCIKJCS 

1108.  Every  state  has  the  exclusive  ^ojrment  at  the  property 
which,  according  to  constitutional  and  municipal  law,  constitutes 
what  may  be  called  the  fiscal  patrimony  of  the  state,  and  of  all 
the  funds  and  securities  intended  to  constitute  the  public  Treasury. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  state,  in  cMsder  to  provide  for  the  adminifltratioa  of  its 
finances,  ooncentntes  in  itsluuids  an  enseinble  <tf  funds  and  securities  which  is 
constituted  in  part  by  the  sums  levied  upon  individHak  under  the  fann  of  oblig- 
atory contributions  or  tasns,  in  part  by  certain  lucrative  rights  and  privilegeB 
whidi  the  state  eKcrcises  undtf  the  form  of  profitable  public  sendoesi  vis,  rail- 
roads, posts,  telegraphs,  etc.,  or  fiscal  industries  and  monopolies.  The  state 
also  derives  funds  from  deductions  made  from  the  income  of  individuids  under 
the  form  of  progressive  income  taxes,  inheritance  tasns,  etc  The  sum  total  <tf 
all  the  sources  of  income  designed  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  state  constitutes 
the  public  treasury  and  is  the  object  of  its  fiscal  administration. 

1104.  The  sov^-eign  power  of  eadi  state  should  exercise  its 
patrimonial  and  fiscal  rights  in  order  to  meet  the  requiremcntB 
of  the  public  treasury  in  such  manner  as  not  to  iajuve  tihe  general 
interests  of  the  Magna  eiviUu,  and  without  violatuig  the  principles 
common  to  the  life  of  all  nations  and  peojries. 

In  principle,  a  state  is  unquestionably  free  to  provide  as  it  wisfties  the  best 
method  of  enjoying  its  rights;  nevertheless,  as.  the  eaerdse  <tf  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  state  must  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  general  interests 
of  the  Magna  curiUu^  so  it  must  be  with  respect  to  the  rights  relating  to  the 
fiscal  patrimony,  contributions  and  taxes,  wfaidi,  under  some  form,  are  de- 
signed to  satisfy'  the  needs  of  the  treasury.  Even  in  these  matten  the  inde- 
pendent autonomy  of  the  state  must  submit  to  cestain  just  limitatioBS  im- 
posed by  the  necessities  of  the  common  life  of  the  society  of  states. 

1105.  International  law  must  establish  general  rules  governing 
the  exercise  of  the  fiscal  and  property  rights  of  every  state,  so  as 
to  bring  them  into  harmony  with  the  exigencies  of  the  society  of 
states.   This  diould  be  the  case  with  respect 

(a)  To  the  system  of  taxation  and  especially  the  customs  sys- 
tem; 

436 
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(jb)  To  the  operation  of  railroads  and  railroad  transportation; 

(c)  To  the  postal  and  telegraph  service; 

(d)  To  the  means  of  communication. 


TAXATION 

11D8.  TaoDBS  oonstitute  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  state.  They 
consist  in  the  ensemble  of  obligatory  contributions  which  the  state 
is  authorised  to  levy  upon  individuals  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
neoesstties  of  the  state. 

1107.  Hie  right  of  resorting  to  taxation  in  order  to  meet  the 
financial  lequiiQiiieiits  of  the  state  may  be  freely  exercised  by 
every  government  in  conformity  with  its  public  law  and  cannot  be 
considered  as  limited  with  respect  to  foreigners,  except  by  virtue 
of  provisions  of  treaties  in  force  and  by  the  rules  of  international 
law  which  limit  the  autonomy  of  every  state  in  this  respect. 

It  could  not  be  oonaidered  in  oonfonnity  with  the  prindpleB  of  international 
law  to  submit  aliens  to  a  direct  form  of  obligatory  contribution,  in  exchange 
for  their  enjoyment  of  rights  which  have  been  called  the  international  rights 
of  mankind,  mentioned  in  Title  XXIII,  Book  I.  Compare  also  rules  255  and 
256.  In  modem  legislation  the  various  forms  of  exorbitant  taxes  imposed 
upon  aliens  and  designated  under  the  general  name  of  droit  fTaubaine  have 
been  abolished. 

1108.  It  may  be  considered  in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
international  law,  equity  and  justice  to  subject  to  the  payment  of 
taxes  merely  such  aliens  as  are  permanently  established  in  the 
state,  and  not  to  expand,  by  other  imposts,  the  system  of  taxation. 

Aliens  must  be  permitted  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce,  to 
acquire  property,  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  to  obtain  the  protection 
and  security  of  their  persons  and  property,  without  subjection  to 
continual  extortion.  They  must  only  bear  certain  special  reason- 
able taxes,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  equivalent  for  the  local 
protection  which  is  assured  them  and  for  the  public  service  ^diich 
they  receive  from  the  state. 

CUSTOMS  SYSTEM 

1109.  Every  state  may,  through  its  customs  Qsrstem,  freely 
regulate  imports  and  exports  in  accordance  with  the  fmnciples 
whidi  it  desiDB  most  desirable  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and 
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commerce  or  protective  restrictions^  It  may  also,  by  means  of 
treaties,  reduce  or  modify  its  customs  tariff  in  favor  of  one  or  more 
states. 

1110.  A  state  which,  by  treaty,  grants  favors  to  the  citizens  of 
one  state  but  refuses  them  to  citizens  of  another  state  or  which, 
in  the  absence  of  treaties,  applies  the  rule  of  reciprocity  does  not 
violate  international  law  by  thus  establishing  an  inequality  of 
treatment. 

1111.  States  must  recognize  the  reciprocal  advantage  of  ex- 
tending customs  imions  in  order  better  to  assure  the  development 
of  trade  and  industry,  to  encourage  the  international  diffusion  of 
labor  through  free  exchanges  and  to  facilitate  international  com* 
petition  and  production. 

Customs  unions  may  be  useful  for  states  which  have  homogeneous  iotereBts 
and  which  find  themselves  in  analagous  conditions  with  respect  to  means  of 
production,  circulation,  and  exchange.  One  of  the  most  important  and  pros- 
perous customs  unions  was  that  between  the  states  of  Germany  which  com- 
menced with  the  treaty  concluded  by  the  governments  of  Bavaria  and  Wurt- 
emberg  in  1827,  under  the  name  of  the  Bavarian  League  (for  the  history  of 
the  formation  and  development  of  the  German  Customs  Union  called  ZoU- 
vereirif  see  Calvo,  Droit  intemaUonal,  v.  I,  §§  79, 80). 

A  project  of  an  American  ZoUverein  proposed  by  the  United  States  at  the 
international  conference  assembled  at  Washington  in  1890  was  not  accepted 
by  all  the  states;  it  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  Argentine  Republic  (see  Calvo,  op.  cU.f  v.  VI,  SuppUment  Gintral,  {  348). 

Some  authorities  maintain  the  utility  of  an  European  customs  imion  to 
counterbalance  the  competition  of  America  with  Europe  and  which  Asia  will 
soon  offer.  See  in  this  connection  Molinari's  article  in  Journal  des  Ectmor 
miatea,  1888. 

A  very  useful  institution  created  in  the  interest  of  international  commerce 
is  that  created  on  the  initiative  of  Belgium,  consisting  in  the  establishment, 
through  an  international  agreement,  of  a  bureau  located  at  Brussels  for  the 
publication  of  the  customs  tariffs  of  all  the  signatory  states.  At  the  confer- 
ence held  for  that  purpose  March  15-21, 1888,  there  were  represented  twenty- 
five  states.  Following  the  conference  of  July  5,  1890,  the  convention  for  the 
creation  of  an  international  union  was  signed  by  thirty-four  states  and  the 
international  bureau  established  at  Brussels  April  2, 1891.  It  is  operated  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Belgium. 

1112.  The  customs  system  can  have  the  character  of  a  perfect 
customs  imion  only  between  the  signatory  states.  Hence,  in  order 
to  constitute  a  perfect  union,  it  will  be  necessary  to  abolish  the 
customs  boundaries  between  the  contracting  states,  to  institute  a 
single  customs  frontier  separating  the  union  from  the  nonnaignatory 
states,  to  promulgate  uniform  legislation  and  a  oonmion  customii 
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tariff  and  create  a  single  customs  administration.  AH  these  may 
be  advantageously  established  by  a  treaty  among  states  having 
common  conmiercial  interests. 

CUSTOMS  SYSTEM  IMPOSED  X7PON  A  STATE 

1113.  No  state  may  impose  a  customs  sjrstem  upon  a  weaker 
state  by  compelling  it  to  sign  a  treaty  framed  for  its  exclusive 
advantage. 

1114.  A  state  which,  through  the  favorable  issue  of  a  war, 
would  compel  a  weaker  state,  powerless  to  sustain  competition, 
to  adopt  a  customs  system  designed  for  its  exclusive  advantage, 
would  be  guilty  of  a  culpable  abuse  of  power,  which  would  justify 
the  moral  support  of  the  other  governments  in  favor  of  the  weaker 
state  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  disastrous  situation.  If  the  ruinous 
consequences  to  the  defeated  state  were  evident,  they  might  jus- 
tify the  collective  interference  or  interposition  of  the  other  states 
in  order  to  prevent  and  end  such  an  abnormal  condition. 

Compare  rules  557  and  559. 

INTERNATIONAL  RAILROADS 

1116.  States  situated  in  the  same  section  of  a  continent  must 
assign  to  railroad  lines  connecting  contiguous  states  the  character 
of  international  railroads.  They  must  be  deemed  jointly  and 
severally  bound  to  assure  their  regular  operation,  conceding  to 
every  one  the  right  to  use  them  freely  for  conmierce  and  inter- 
course. 

1116.  International  railroads  must  be  regarded  as  intended  to 
promote  the  moral  and  economic  development  of  civilized  peoples 
and,  while  safeguarding  the  rights  of  territorial  sovereignty,  must 
be  placed  under  the  protection  of  international  law  in  so  far  as 
concerns  their  peaceful  use,  the  safety  and  regularity  of  operation, 
the  facility  and  economy  of  transportation  and  the  guaranty  of 
private  rights. 

1117.  States  in  the  same  section  of  a  continent  crossed  by  con^ 
necting  railroads  must  agree  upon  the  adoption  of  international 
r^ulations,  subjecting  to  common  rules  the  operation  of  and 
transportation  on  these  international  railroads. 
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INTERNATIONAL  RAILROAD  REGULATIONS 

1118.  International  railroad  regulations  must  provide  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  merchandise,  for  the  uniformity 
of  tariffs  and  rates,  for  the  responsibility  of  the  railroad  manage- 
ment in  all  cases  of  delays,  damages,  losses  or  analogous  matters, 
for  the  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings  on  the  frontier 
zones  of  contiguous  states,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  service  and  im- 
prove the  traffic,  and  for  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  these  operations,  without  any  discrimination  between 
nationals  of  the  states  crossed  and  foreigners. 

1119.  The  international  railroad  r^ulations  adopted  by  states 
through  a  treaty  must  be  regarded  as  obligatory  even  upon  private 
companies  which  have  constructed  lines  at  their  own  expense  or 
which  have  a  monopoly  of  operation.  Every  state  is  bound  to 
compel  these  companies  to  observe  the  regulations,  subject  to  its 
responsibility  for  all  the  consequences  of  their  non-observance  by 
the  companies,  if  it  failed  to  adopt  effective  means  to  compel  them 
to  comply  with  and  fulfill  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  state 
under  the  terms  of  the  international  convention. 

1120.  The  international  railroad  regulations  must  be  deemed, 
so  far  as  their  execution  is  concerned,  under  the  l^al  protection 
of  the  states  connected  by  the  railroad  and  signatory  to  the  treaty, 
and  any  question  which  might  arise  among  these  states  with  ref- 
erence to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  should  be  referred  to  an  arbi- 
tral tribunal. 

A  convention  for  the  transportation  of  freight  by  railroad  was  concluded  at 
Berne,  October  4, 1890,  between  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia  and  Switzerland  by  which  ''common"  legal 
rules  were  established  among  the  signatory  states,  regulating  the  contract  of 
international  railroad  transportation  and  also  determining  the  responsibility 
of  the  management  and  the  rules  governing  actions  for  damages.  [A  standard 
authority  on  the  Berne  convention  and  on  international  railroad  transporta- 
tion in  general  is  the  late  Georg  Eger,  who  wrote  numerous  works  on  the 
subject — ^Transl.J 


TRANSPORTATION  OP  FREIGHT  BV  INTBRNATJONAL  RAILROADS 

1121.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  treaty  governing  international 
railroad  transportation  the  principles  of  ''common"  law  relstiiig 
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to  the  contract  of  tranq)ortatioii  will  be  applied  to  the  carriage  of 
freight  on  an  international  railway,  from  the  point  of  shipment  to 
the  point  of  destination  or  delivery  of  the  goods. 

1122.  Actions  at  law  against  railroad  managements,  anstng  out 
of  the  contract  of  transportation,  subject  to  the  conditions  re- 
quired for  their  legal  institution,  may  be  brought  against  any  one 
of  the  constituent  roads  of  an  international  railroad  which  has 
participated  in  the  international  carriage  of  the  freight. 

1123.  A  railroad  which  has  by  bill  of  lading  accepted  frei^t  for 
transportation  is  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  transporta- 
tion on  all  connecting  lines  to  the  point  of  destination.  Every 
successive  connecting  railroad,  by  the  veiy  fact  of  shipping  the 
freight  on  the  original  bill  of  lading  becomes  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract of  transportation  and  is  obliged  to  execute  it  to  the  point  of 
destination. 

1124.  The  managements  of  the  various  railroads  which  have 
successively  taken  up  the  carriage  of  the  goods  confided  to  them 
on  the  original  bill  of  lading,  will  be  considered  as  parties  to  the 
original  contract  of  transportation  and  bound  to  execute  it  in  con- 
formity with  such  bill,  and  will  be  held  responsible  for  its  execution. 

1126.  The  right  of  l^al  recourse  against  railroad  managements 
resides,  by  reason  of  the  contract  of  international  transportation, 
in  the  shipper  or  consignee  of  the  goods,  and  may  be  brought  either 
against  the  carrier  who  received  the  goods  and  issued  the  original 
bill  of  lading,  or  against  each  connecting  carrier  which  successively 
participated  in  the  international  transportation,  or  against  the 
carrier  on  whose  line  the  loss  or  damage  occurred,  subject,  however, 
to  the  right  of  subrogation,  which  is  always  reserved  to  the  partici- 
pating carrier.  In  either  case  the  action  can  be  brought  only  in  a 
competent  court  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  "conunon"  law. 

1126.  A  connecting  carrier  which  has  participated  in  a  contract 
of  international  transportation  is  responsible  for  the  loss,  total  or 
partial,  or  damage  to  merchandise  from  the  station  or  point  where 
it  undertook  the  carriage  to  the  point  where  it  made  delivery  to  the 
next  connecting  carrier.  Each  public  carrier  is  reheved  of  its  re- 
sponsibility by  proving  that  the  damage  resulted  from  the  act  of 
the  claimant  himself,  either  the  shipper  or  the  consignee,  who  had 
modified  in  transit  the  conditions  of  the  bill  of  lading,  or  by  prov- 
ing that  the  damage  arose  through  an  inherent  defect  in  the  goods 
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(natural  deterioration  or  spoiling),  or  from  a  natural  fact  (congeal- 
ing or  leakage  of  a  liquid)  or  through  an  Act  of  God  or  force  mor 
jeure. 

1127.  When  the  bill  of  lading  mentions  a  place  of  destination 
which  is  not  a  railroad  station  the  contract  of  international  trans- 
portation must  be  considered  as  perfect  and  executed  upon  the 
arrival  of  the  goods  at  the  last  station  of  the  railroad.  In  so  far 
as  concerns  the  ultimate  carriage  of  the  goods  to  a  consignee  not 
located  at  the  place  of  the  last  station  of  the  railroad,  it  is  proper 
to  apply  the  railroad  regulations  in  force  at  the  place  where  the 
station  is  located  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  final  carrier. 

The  above  rules  are  based  upon  the  principles  of  "common"  law  relating 
to  railroad  transportation.    The  contract  must  be  considered  as  concluded  by  , 
the  mere  fact  of  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  at  the  point  of  shipment  for  their 
transportation  to  the  place  indicated  in  the  bill  of  lading. 

The  station  master  at  the  point  of  shipment,  who  has  certified  the  acceptance 
of  the  merchandise  by  delivering  a  duly  signed  and  sealed  bill  of  lading,  indi- 
cating the  date  of  acceptance  of  the  goods,  has  thus  undertaken  the  contract 
of  transportation  and  the  obligation  of  executing  it  for  himself  and  for  the 
connecting  carriers,  by  ordinary  means;  consequently,  the  shipment  must 
remain  subject  to  the  rules  of  "common"  law  which  govern  contractual  re- 
lations. The  same  rule  applies  to  the  station  master  of  suooesBive  lines  who 
receives  the  merchandise  with  the  bill  of  lading  or  way  bill  and  duly  receipts 
therefor.  He  thus  establishes  the  acceptance  of  the  goods  and  assumes  the 
obligation  to  continue  the  transportation.  He  consequently  participates  in  the 
execution  of  the  contract,  becoming  responsible  for  any  damage  arising  through 
non-execution  or  defective  execution,  upon  the  condition,  of  course,  that  the 
carrier  which  assumes  the  transportation,  either  the  first  carrier  or  a  connecting 
carrier,  and  continues  it,  also  assumes  the  position  of  a  common  carrier.  Hence 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  railroad  is  subject  to  all  the  obligations  imposed 
upon  a  carrier  of  goods,  and  is  responsible  even  for  its  employees  and  any 
other  persons  to  whom  it  entrusts  the  obligation  of  executing  the  contract  of 
transportation. 

1128.  The  regulations  of  different  individual  carriers,  denying 
or  limiting  their  responsibility  and  obligations  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  "common''  law  relating  to  the  contract  of  transporta- 
tion, cannot  be  r^arded  as  valid  so  far  as  concerns  the  interna- 
tional railroad  transportation.  In  the  absence  of  positive  rules 
established  by  treaty,  the  transportation  must  be  governed  by  the 
principles  of  international  "common"  law  and  not  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  various  carriers  in  derogation  of  those  principles. 

This  rule  rests  upon  the  principle  that  international  transportation  has,  by 
the  nature  of  thingis,  the  true  character  of  an  intematiioQal  contract.    TbQ 
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question  may  arise  according  to  the  law  of  each  country,  whether  railroad 
companies  may,  by  their  regulations,  reject  or  limit  their  liability  contrary  to 
the  principles  established  by  the  municipal  law  which  governs  in  matters  re- 
lating to  railroad  transportation.  The  legislation  of  certain  governments 
excludes  this  possibility  absolutely.  This  is  the  rule  in  Italy  which,  in  the  new 
Commercial  Code,  regulates  by  special  articles  the  contract  of  raUroad  trans- 
portation and  has  fixed  the  responsibility  of  railroad  carriers  and  removed 
every  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  railroad  regulations  by  the  following  provi- 
sions of  Article  416: 

"Stipulations  rejecting  or  limiting  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  enu- 
merated in  articles  392,  393, 394, 400,  402,  404,  405,  407,  408,  411  and  415  are 
null  and  void,  even  if  they  are  permissible  under  general  or  special  regulations, 
save  when  the  limitation  of  responsibility  is  accompanied  by  a  reduction  of  the 
freight  rate  established  in  the  ordinary  tariffs,  set  forth  in  special  tariffs." 

Supposing  that  this  provision  is  not  incorporated  into  the  legislation  of  a 
foreign  country  and  that  the  local  carrier  has,  by  its  regulations,  denied  its 
"conmion"  law  responsibihty  for  the  execution  of  the  contract  of  transporta- 
tion; in  our  opinion  the  regulation  would  not  be  valid  to  limit  its  responsibility 
for  the  international  transportation.  In  fact,  since  the  contract,  by  its  very  ob- 
ject and  nature,  has  the  inherent  character  of  an  international  contract,  the 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  the  carrier  who  has  undertaken  to  execute 
the  contract,  must  be  resolved  according  to  the  principles  of  international 
"common  "  law,  and  not  according  to  the  regulations  which,  at  the  utmost, 
may  be  applied  to  contracts  made  and  executed  wholly  within  the  territory 
of  the  state.  To  remove  every  uncertainty  it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the 
states  establish  a  uniform  law  in  the  matter  of  international  transportation. 
Nevertheless,  we  repeat  that  in  the  absence  of  any  international  convention, 
justice  requires  that  difficulties  and  controversies  be  settled  according  to  the 
principles  of  "common"  law. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  LINES 

1129.  It  is  incumbent  on  every  state  to  consider  telegraph  lines 
which  connect  contiguous  states  as  intended  to  maintain  relations 
of  international  intercourse  and  commerce,  and  a  state  must  exer- 
cise its  own  rights  over  them  in  such  manner  as  not  to  impair  the 
general  interestis. 

The  peaceful  use  of  international  telegraph  lines  must  be  under 
the  protection  of  international  law. 

1130.  Save  for  the  right  of  every  state  to  defend  its  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  telegraph  lines  within  its  territory,  to  protect 
its  interests  and  to  prevent  the  lines  from  being  employed  in  a 
manner  prejudicial  to  public  security  and  order,  no  state  may  so 
exercise  its  own  rights  as  to  violate  the  right  of  all  persons,  without 
distinction,  to  use  international  lines  for  telegraphic  communica- 
tion. 
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llSl.  It  18  incumbent  upon  all  states  to  enact  uniform  legisla- 
tion governing  the  use  of  tel^raph  lines.  On  its  part,  every  state 
must  bring  its  municipal  laws  into  harmony  with  the  rules  adopted 
in  common  accord,  and  will  be  responsible  for  its  failure  to  do  so. 

1132.  The  r^ulations  for  the  operation  of  international  tele- 
gn^)h  lines  must  fix  the  tariffs,  the  supervision,  the  priority  of 
official  dispatches,  establish  and  keep  the  lines  in  repair  and  pre- 
scribe the  proper  measures  to  prevent  their  destruction  or  deterio- 
ration. 

In  the  absence  of  such  regulations  the  rules  of  ''common"  law 
and  those  stipulated  in  treaties  must  be  observed. 

International  telegraph  service  was  regulated  by  the  treaty  concluded  at 
8t.  Petersburg  July  10/22, 1875,  under  which  a  union  was  formed  by  numerous 
states.   See  the  regulations  of  July  22,  1896,  and  July  10, 1903. 


OPEBATION  OF  INTERNATIONAL  TELEGRAPH  LINB8 

IISS.  No  tel^raph  lines  may  be  established  or  extended  in  or 
over  the  territory  of  a  state  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
state.  Except  for  the  right  to  lay  submarine  cables  in  the  high  seas, 
therefore,  it  is  unlawful  to  prolong  the  Unes  and  extend  them  into 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  state  without  the  consent  of  the  state. 

1134.  The  right  of  every  state  to  grant  or  to  deny  authorization 
to  prolong  a  telegraph  line  is  inherent  in  its  right  of  autonomy  and 
independence,  even  when  such  extension  is  necessary  to  connect 
two  international  lines.  Nevertheless,  the  unjustified  refusal  of  a 
state  to  permit  the  extension  of  Unes  might  be  deemed  arbitrary 
and  might  justify  indirect  measures  of  constraint  and  reprisal, 
provided  good  offices  have  failed  to  obtain  the  desired  authoriza- 
tion. 

1186.  When  an  international  telegraph  line  is  in  actual  opera- 
tion, no  government  may  suspend  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the 
line  on  its  territory  without  proper  oflScial  notice. 

1186.  The  light  of  a  state  to  suspend  the  use  of  international 
telegraph  lines  on  its  territory  for  certain  classes  of  messages  or 
for  all  messages,  by  giving  public  notice,  may  in  all  cases  be  recog- 
nized only  for  dispatches  originating  in  or  destined  for  its  terri- 
tory, but  cannot  extend  to  dispatches  in  transit  or  those  addressed 
in  time  of  peace  from  one  state  tx)  another  state. 
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VIOJLATION  OF  DISPATCm^S  IN  TRANEOT 

1187.  Every  government  should,  by  its  criminal  law,  punish 
any  interference  witk  international  dispatches  in  transit  as  it  does 
those  transmitted  within  the  i^tate. 

IUSl^  Every  government  must  also  take  administrative  meas- 
ures, in  the  absence  of  criminal  proceedings,  to  prevent  any  arbi- 
trary or  imlawful  interference  of  private  persons  in  the  r^ular 
operation  of  international  telegraph  lines,  and  to  provide  that 
persons  responsible  for  any  unnecessary  delay  in  the  transmission 
of  messages,  resulting  in  damage,  shall  be  held  personally  liable. 

SUBMARINE   CABLES 

1139.  That  portion  of  submarine  cables  which  is  outside  the 
territorial  waters  of  a  state  .must  be  deemed  under  the  protection 
of  international  law,  so  far  as  the  establishment  and  preservation 
of  cables  are  concerned. 

1140.  To  cut  or  to  injure  a  submarine  cable,  intentionally  or 
through  culpable  neglect,  the  result  of  which  may  be  partty,  or 
completely,  to  interrupt  telegraphic  communication,  is  to  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  international  law,  and  should  be  punished 
when  it  bears  the  character  of  a  criminal  act,  without  prejudice  to 
a  civil  action  for  damages. 

1141.  Every  state  must  recognize  that  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  interests,  it  is  necessary  to  confer  on  the  war  vessels  of  all 
countries  the  right  to  repress  and  prevent  the  cutting  or  injury  of 
submarine  cables  on  the  high  seas  and  to  arrest  offending  or  sus- 
pected individuals,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  trial  before  a  compe- 
tent court  according  to  the  general  rules  of  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas. 

1142.  The  states  signatory  to  the  convention  for  the  protection 
of  submarine  cables,  concluded  at  Paris,  March  14,  1884,  are 
bound  to  comply  with  its  provisions,  the  observance  of  which  must 
be  considered  imder  the  collective  guaranty  of  all  the  signatory  or 
adhering  powers. 

The  convention  of  March  14,  1884,  was  originally  signed  by  the  following 
states:  Austria-Hungary,  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Denmark,  BVance,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  GvatemaJa, 
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Italy,  Netherlands,  Pereia,  Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  San  Salvador, 
Santo  Domingo,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Servia,  Turkey,  United  Statei 
and  Uruguay. 


INTERNATIONAL  POSTAL  SERVICE 

1143.  Every  state  is  bound  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
postal  communication  and  so  to  exercise  its  sovereign  rights  over 
this  service  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  free  right  of  international 
correspondence,  which  must  be  protected  and  encouraged. 

1144.  No  state,  under  its  rights  of  territorial  sovereignty,  may 
be  deemed  authorized  to  interfere  with  postal  intercourse  or  to 
violate  the  secrecy  of  correspondence,  even  upon  a  well  founded 
ground  of  political  or  administrative  interest.  It  may  be  admitted, 
however,  that  for  very  serious  reasons  connected  with  public 
security,  a  government  may  suspend  the  sending  or  delivery  of 
newspapers,  giving  notice  of  such  a  measure  through  all  possible 
means  of  publicity. 

1146.  The  postal  service  between  states,  so  far  as  concerns  its 
free  exercise  and  the  observance  of  the  two  preceding  rules,  must 
be  deemed  under  the  protection  of  the  civilized  states  of  the 
world. 

1146.  The  states  which  subscribed  the  Postal  Union  Convention 
of  June  1,  1878,  the  additional  act  of  March  21,  1885,  and  the 
subsequent  regulations  relating  to  that  convention,  and  the  other 
states  which  subsequently  adhered  thereto,  must  faithfully  carry 
out  their  agreements,  subject  to  reservations  made  by  any  state 
at  the  time  of  signature  or  adherence  to  the  original  treaty. 

The  international  postal  union  has  the  true  character  of  a  uniyersal  union 
of  all  civilised  states,  which  have  agreed  to  regulate  the  important  public 
service  of  international  correspondence  in  the  best  and  most  economical  man- 
ner. Besides  the  ordinary  postal  service  the  agreement  referred  to  the  ex- 
change of  registered  letters  with  a  declared  value,  postal  orders  and  parcel 
post,  and  to  the  service  of  collecting  letters  and  bills  of  exchange  (see  the 
treaty  of  March  21, 1885). 


TELEPHONES 

1147.  International  correspondence  by  telephone  and  public 
operation  of  the  telephone  service  should  be  governed  by  analogy 
by  the  rules  concerning  telegraphic  correspondence. 
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MARITIBiE  POSTAL  SERVICE 

1148.  Correspondence  maintained  by  means  of  mail  steamers 
must  be  protected  in  conformity  with  international  law  by  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  governing  navigation  and  the  landing  of  mail 
steamers. 

Compare  rules  327  et  aeq. 

ROADS  AND  HIGHWAYS  OF  COMMUNICATION 

1149,  No  state  may,  without  violating  international  law,  deny 
the  inoffensive  use  of  public  roads  to  foreigners  who  desire  to  use 
them  as  a  means  of  communication  and  transit  for  the  carrying  on 
of  peaceful  commerce. 

Nevertheless,  every  state  has  the  right  to  regulate  the  use  of 
and  transit  on  its  public  roads,  so  as  to  assure  public  order  and  the 
security  and  defense  of  the  state. 

1160.  A  state  which,  without  grave  reasons,  refuses  to  facilitate 
communication  with  foreign  countries,  violates  international  law. 

The  object  of  this  rule  is  to  concede  that  well  founded  international  require- 
ments might  be  the  basis  of  a  sort  of  lawful  servitude  of  transit,  in  the  sense 
that  an  intermediate  state  could  not,  without  committing  an  arbitrary  act, 
interfere  with  the  right  of  travelling  freely  over  the  world,  by  placing  impedi- 
ments in  the  way  of  the  free  development  of  international  activity  and  by  its 
refusal  to  permit  the  transit  necessary  for  international  commerce.  Let  us 
suppose  that,  for  such  purpose,  it  may  be  useful  to  build  a  tunnel,  and  that  a 
state,  without  good  reason,  on  the  one  hand,  refuses  to  contribute  its  share  to 
the  work,  and  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  allow  the  other  interested  states  to 
construct  it  at  their  own  exx)ense;  its  unjustified  opposition  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  arbitrary  and  ought  to  give  rise  to  collective  remonstrances  and  the 
use  against  it  of  indirect  pacific  means  to  compel  it  to  withdncw  its  opposition. 

PEACEFUL  USE  OP  ISTHMUSES 

1161.  The  right  to  the  inoffensive  use  of  channels  of  commimica- 
tion  must  include  also  the  use  of  isthmuses,  whether  they  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  territory  of  a  state  or  belong  in  common  owner- 
ship to  several  states,  and,  saving  the  right  to  regulate  such  use  by 
administrative  and  financial  laws,  the  restriction  of  the  use  of 
isthmuses  to  citizens  or  rendering  their  use  by  foreigners  onerous 
and  difficult,  must  always  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  act. 


TITLE  V 
PROPERTY  BELONGING   TO   PRIVATE  INDIVIDUALS 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES 

11JB2.  Real  and  personal  property  in  the  state,  although  belong- 
ing to  private  foreigners,  must  be  subject  to  the  authority  of  the 
territorial  sovereign  who  has  eminent  domain  over  all  the  territory 
of  the  state  and  over  things  which  must  be  r^arded  as  constitut- 
ing part  of  the  territory. 

Compare  rules  246  et  aeq.,  291  et  aeq, 

1183.  International  law  must  determine  the  just  conditions  to 
which  foreigners  must  be  subjected  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  within  a  state,  so  as  to  co-ordinate  the  free  enjoyment 
of  those  rights  with  the  interests  of  the  territorial  state  and  of  its 
inhabitants. 

11S4*  All  the  laws  of  the  state  relating  to  things,  considered 
by  themselves  and  independently  of  the  persons  to  whom  they 
belong,  must  have  an  absolute  authority  ergo  amnes.  The  same 
rule  applies  to  the  laws  governing  the  exercise  of  rights  over  mova- 
ble and  immovable  property  designed  to  safeguard  the  id  quod  ad 
unwersUaJtia  vliUMem  spedat,  and  which  constitute  the  social  and 
public  law  of  the  state. 

II65.  The  laws  which  govern  the  rights  of  private  persons  ov^ 
property,  with  a  view  to  regulating  the  id  quod  ad  singulorum 
utUiiaiem  spedat  must,  in  principle,  exercise  their  authority  only 
upon  persons  over  whom  the  l^islature  has  authority. 

1156.  No  state  may,  without  violating  the  principles  of  '' com- 
mon ^'  law,  subject  to  its  laws  all  the  personal  ri^ts  of  foveigxiers 
over  movable  and  immovable  property  in  its  territory  nor  de- 
termine the  extent  of  such  rights.  On  the  contrary,  the  state  must 
recognize,  in  principle,  the  authority  of  foreign  laws  which,  acocntl- 
ing  to  the  principles  of  ^'common"  law,  are  designed  to  detomine 
and  govern  a  foreigner's  rights  over  property  wherever  it  may  be, 
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on  oondition  that  their  exercise  and  enjoyment  by  the  owner  dmfl 
not  involve  a  breach  of  the  municipal  public  law  or  public  policy 
governing  property. 

11II7.  Legislative  jurisdiction  to  determine  personal  rights  over 
property  derived  from  family  relations,  succession  or  any  oth^ 
title,  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  which 
the  property  is  located,  but  must  be  established  according  to  the 
rules  of  private  international  law. 

Exclusive  l^islative  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereign 
must  be  recognized  only  in  the  cases  which  come  within  rule  1153. 

The  rules  propoBed  are  based  upon  the  principles  which  we  enimciated  in  our 
younger  days,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  science  which  for  43  years  has  been 
the  object  of  our  study.  This  is,  in  effect,  what  we  wrote  in  1866,  in  ohapter 
VIII,  p.  133,  of  our  Nvavo  DiriUo  irUemazianale  piMUco: 

"We  cannot  speak  of  the  public  law  of  a  state  in  the  same  light  as  we 
have  spoken  of  its  private  law.  The  public  law  has  as  its  object  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  social  organisation,  and  to  that  end  the  persons  and  things  within 
the  national  territory  must  be  subject  to  the  principles  of  the  public  law  of  the 
territorial  state.  The  right  of  every  state  to  regulate  the  private  life  of  its 
subjects  may  be  exercis^  in  foreign  countries  so  long  as  the  use  thereof  is 
inoffensive,  that  is  to  say,  so  long  as  it  is  not  derogatory  to  the  principles  of 
public  law  of  the  foreign  state. 

"It  follows  from  what  we  have  just  said,  that  the  status  and  capacity  of 
penons,  wherever  their  rights  may  be  exercised,  the  legal  status  of  the  family, 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  inclividuab  who  compose  it  and  the  effects  of  such 
rights  and  duties  upon  the  property  of  the  family  and  its  members  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  the  obligations  arising  out  of  contracts  relating  to  property 
and  other  analogous  matters,  must  be  governed  by  the  national  law,  and  the 
citizen  in  his  legal  and  international  relations  may  rightfully  invoke  in  the 
territory  of  every  state  the  application  of  the  law  which  governs  his  status 
and  that  of  his  family,  even  in  relation  to  property  wherever  situated,  as  well 
as  the  law  which  has  first  gov<»iied  the  agreements  and  relations  entered  into 
by  him,  provided  that  the  application  of  the  law  in  the  territory  of  a  foreign 
state  is  not  prejudicial  to  its  political  and  economic  interests,  nor  contrary  to 
the  principles  which  the  legislature  has  fixed  as  laws  of  public  poUcy. 

See  the  French  translation  by  Pradier-Fod6r6,  Paris,  1868,  v.  I,  pp.  297,  208. 

We  have  set  forth  these  principles  at  some  length  in  our  DiriUo  ifdemor 
Honale  priwUOf  Florence,  1869,  and  at  greater  length  in  the  4th  edition,  Turin 
and  Paris,  1902.  Most  present  day  writers  have  developed  the  same  theory, 
especially  Laurent  in  his  important  work  Droit  dvil  itUemational,  published 
in  1880. 

1158»  Civilised  states  should  establish  by  treaty  uniform  rules 
concerning  the  l^islative  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  state  and 
of  the  foreign  state  in  regard  to  the  exercise  and  enjosonent  of 
rights  over  property  situated  within  their  respective  territories,  in 
order  to  determine  the  authority  of  the  territorial  law  or  of  the 
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foreigD  law  which  must  govern  all  relations  with  respect  to  prop* 
erty.   This  would  avoid  the  conflict  of  laws. 

Consideiiiig  that,  in  principle,  a  state  cannot  claim  the  right  of  aubjecting 
to  its  laws  all  legal  relations  concerning  property  in  its  territory,  and  that  it  is 
only  entitled  to  this  ri^t  when  it  involves  safeguarding  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  of  the  state  and  its  inhabitants  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  un- 
less the  lepJ  limits  of  the  legicdative  jurisdiction  of  the  territorial  sovereignty 
are  fixed  conflicts  involving  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  each  state,  wfaioh 
only  a  treaty  on  the  subject  can  avoid,  are  inevitable. 


BEASOKABLB  BULBS  CONCBBNING  THB  LBOISLATTVE  JUBIBDIGTION 

OF  STATES 

1169.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  the  legislature 
of  each  state  may  establish  rules  binding  on  the  courts  of  the 
country.  Failing  such  rules  the  courts  must,  in  determining  the 
law  appUcable,  rely  upon  the  general  principles  of  private  inter* 
national  law  as  in  all  cases  where  there  exists  no  rule  of  positive 
law. 

Undoubtedly  the  legislature  of  each  state  has  not  the  powtf  to  prodaim 
rules  of  private  international  law.  Nevertheless,  it  may  furnish  the  courts 
with  rules  to  determine  which  laws  are  to  be  applied  in  deciding  cases 
submitted  to  them.  Such  rules,  which  are  not  obligatory  upon  foreign  courts, 
are  binding  upon  the  judges  of  the  territorial  state. 

The  Italian  legislature  has  thus  sanctioned  in  articles  7, 8, 9, 10  and  12  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code,  the  rules  regarding  the  authority  of  the 
Italian  law  when  in  conflict  with  the  law  of  other  states.  The  Gorman  legia- 
lature  has  done  the  same  in  the  introductory  law  to  the  Civil  Code  of  Au- 
gust 7th,  1896. 

The  rules  provided  for  by  each  legislature  are  binding  upon  the  judges  of 
the  territorial  state,  and  their  violation  or  misapplication  may  give  rise  to  an 
appeal  to  the  higher  courts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  violation  of  a  territorial  law. 
Compare  Fiore:  Delle  dUparizioni  ffenerali  9idla  puJMioagione,  appUeoudone  s 
interpreUuione  ddle  leggi,  Naples,  -Marghieri,  2d  ed.,  v.  2,  p.  64Q,  iio.  449,  and 
TraUaU>didiriUoiniem(un€nale  prwato,  4th  ed.,  Leggi  eimH,  v.  I,  p.  265,  No.  273. 
See  also,  Demuigeat,  Introduction  to  Jcwrmd  du  droit  irUernaiumal  priivif  v. 
I,  1874. 

1160.  Legislative  jurisdiction  as  regards  personal  rights  over 
property  should  be  ascribed  to  the  state  which,  as  against  others, 
has  the  power  to  regulate  the  title  upon  which  the  owner  bases 
his  light. 

1161.  Legislative  jurisdiction  concerning  property  situated  in 
the  territoiy  of  the  state,  considered  objectively,  must  be  ascribed 
exclusively  to  the  territorial  sovereignty. 
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This  sovereignty  has  not  only  the  power  to  determine  the  legal 
status  of  property,  but  has  also  the  power  to  fix  the  conditions 
necessaiy  for  the  validity  of  rights  in  rem  and  to  determine  the 
l^;al  recourse  which  the  owner  may  have  as  to  his  own  property  or 
that  of  others  situated  within  the  national  territory. 

Compare  rules  291  ei  seq. 

1162.  No  right  belonging  to  one  person  as  against  other  persons 
with  respect  to  property  in  a  given  state  (jus  ad  rem)  may  l^ally 
subsist  and  be  effectively  exercised  as  a  real  right  (jtia  in  re)  with 
power  of  bringing  a  real  action  (actio)  except  in  conformity  with 
the  territorial  law,  which  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  matter. 

The  aeUo,  as  a  form  of  legal  protection  of  a  real  right  (jus  in  re)  implies  the 
power  to  act  directly  upon  the  property,  in  whosesoever  hands  it  may  be,  and 
to  make  use  of  the  coercive  means  allowed  by  the  law  to  claim,  maintain  and 
defend  one's  right  and  to  reject  any  demand  on  the  part  of  others.  It  is  dear 
that  all  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  territorial  law  of  the  state  having  do- 
minion, jurisdiction  and  the  power  of  authorizing  and  sanctioning  the  use  of 
coercive  measures.  Any  form  whatever  of  interference  in  such  matters  on  the 
part  of  a  foreign  sovereignty  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  autonomy  and 
independence  of  a  state.  The  principle  extra  terrUorium  jus  dicendi  impune 
nan  paretur  may  be  appropriately  invoked. 

Compare  rule  293. 

1163*  L^islative  jurisdiction  must  be  recognized  on  the  part 
of  the  territorial  sovereignty  in  the  following  respects: 

(a)  To  exclude  every  real  relation  between  persons  and  things 
on  the  national  territory,  if  that  relation  cannot  subsist  without 
prejudice  to  the  territorial  public  law  or  the  rules  of  public  policy. 

(b)  To  determine  the  principal  conditions  essential  in  order  that 
the  right  over  the  property  may  be  considered  legally  valid  and 
effective; 

(c)  To  fix  the  forms  of  public  notice  or  record  absolutely  essen- 
tial in  order  that  the  right  over  the  property  may  be  deemed  valid 
as  r^ards  third  parties; 

(d)  To  limit  the  exercise  and  enjo3mient  of  rights  over  property 
with  a  view  to  safeguarding  the  public  interest  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  landed  property  and  to  assure  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  property; 

(e)  To  r^ulate  the  effects  of  possession  and  the  l^^al  conse- 
quences arising  from  a  state  of  facts  and  relations  established  be- 
tween persons  and  property  within  the  national  territory. 
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We  oannot  hem  develop  the  priDdplet  which  serre  as  the  bMHi  lor  this  rule. 
This  has  been  done  in  our  other  works.  See:  More,  DiriUo  inkmanttnaU 
privalo,  and  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Naples  SuUa  Uamtation^ 
dM*  auUnrUd  deUi  Uggi  9tramen;  detemnnaarione  deUe  legffi  di  ordxns  fwWwo, 

Atti,  ▼.  xxxvin. 

We  will  explain  our  views  by  means  of  examples: 

(a)  The  territorial  law  may  prohibit  trusts,  irredeemable  rents,  or  mortmain; 

(b)  The  territorial  law  may  absolutely  require  written  consent  for  the  sale 
of  rnd  property; 

(c)  Tlie  territorial  Uw  may  require  the  registration  or  recording  ima  regis- 
tration office  of  all  transfere  of  property  or  a  specification  of  mortgageB»  in 
order  to  give  them  effect  with  respect  to  third  parties; 

(d)  The  territorial  law  may  prohibit  the  leasing  of  immovables  for  more  than 
thirty  yean,  sub-emphyteusis,  or  joint  ownership  beyond  a  certain  period  of 
years; 

(e)  The  territorial  law  may  govern  possessory  actions;  forbid  spoliation; 
regulate  the  effects  of  possession  upon  third  parties,  admitting  that  poesesnon 
in  good  faith  is  equivalent  to  titie  with  respect  to  third  parties;  or  may  fix  the 
rules  of  acquisitive  prescription. 

1164.  L^islative  jurisdiction  concerning  rights  over  property 
which  constitutes  a  decedent's  estate,  whether  personal  or  real 
(limiting  such  jurisdiction,  however,  to  the  order  of  succession  or  tiie 
measure  of  distribution)  must  be  ascribed  to  the  state  having 
authority  to  regulate .  family  relationship  and  the  rights  of  its 
members,  subject,  however,  to  the  power  of  every  territorial 
sovereignty  to  establish  by  its  own  laws  the  necessary  measures 
to  render  the  succession  effective  and  to  determine  the  cases  in 
which  the  effective  scope  of  this  right  of  succession  must  be  limited. 

The  principle  inspiring  this  rule  is  sanctioned  by  Italy  in  article  8  of  the 
general  provisions  of  the  Civil  Code,  which  recognises  the  authority  of  the 
national  law  of  the  deceased  to  regulate  the  order  of  inheritance  and  the  meas- 
ure of  distribution,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  property  and  wherever  situated. 
The  Italian  legislature  has  thus  regulated  the  right  of  succession  considered  as  a 
personal  right  over  the  patrimony  of  the  dec^tsed;  but  the  legislature  could 
not  and  did  not  intend  to  grant  a  real  right  over  the  immovables  of  the  de- 
ceased. On  the  contrary,  in  this  matter,  the  legislature  has  sanctioned  the 
prevailing  authority  of  the  territorial  law,  by  providing*  in  a  general  way 
in  article  7,  that  "immovables  are  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  place  where 
they  are  located."  See  Fiore,  Diritlo  intemasnontde  priwUo,  v.  Ill,  Book  V, 
Chapters  II,  V,  VI,  and  the  article  published  in  GiurisprudenMa  itatianoy  v. 
LIII,  on  article  8  of  the  general  provisions  of  the  Italian  Code,  Turin,  1901. 


INVIOLABIUTT  OF  PRIVATE  PBOPBBTT 

11B6*  Every  state  is  bound  to  recognise  tiiat  the  property  of 
private  persons,  whether  citisens  or  foreigners,  is  inviolate.    No 
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state  may  deprive  a  f  ordgner  of  his  property  or  compel  him  to  part 
with  it  against  his  will,  nor  subject  him  to  vexatious  measures  as  a 
condition  of  the  enjo3anent  of  his  rights  over  his  property. 

The  foreigner  may  be  compelled  to  yield  a  part  or  the  whole 
of  his  property  for  the  public  use  but  he  may  require  the  payment 
of  a  just  and  fair  price,  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
territorial  law,  under  the  same  conditions  as  govern  citizens. 

1166.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  state  to  determine  the  property 
which  may  be  possessed  or  owned,  establish  the  legal  means  of 
acquiring  and  disposing  of  property,  and  assure  the  exercise  and 
enjo3anent  of  all  the  rights  of  the  owner,  placing  the  foreigner  in 
the  same  position  as  the  citizen  with  respect  to  the  local  law  and 
r^ulations. 

1167.  The  right  to  dispose  of  property  at  death  either  by  will  or 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  intestacy,  and  the  right  to  require 
that  the  intrinsic  validity  of  the  testamentary  provisions  and  the 
order  and  measure  of  rights  by  succession  under  intestacy  may  be 
regulated  by  the  law  governing  the  status  and  capacity  of  the 
deceased  and  his  personal  and  family  relationships,  if  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  above  mentioned  rules,  must  be  r^arded  as  included 
within  the  rights  of  ownership  over  property. 

1188.  Possession  of  property  acquired  according  to  the  con- 
ditions fixed  by  territorial  law  and  having  the  character  required 
by  that  law,  should  produce  all  the  l^al  consequences  ascribed  to 
it,  whether  the  possessor  be  a  citizen  or  a  foreigner. 

1189.  It  is  incumbent  upon  every  civilized  state  to  protect  the 
possessor,  even  if  a  foreigner,  and  to  grant  him  the  faculty  of 
availing  himself  of  all  the  legal  means  authorized  by  the  lex  loci, 
to  remove  obstacles  to  his. possession  and  enjoyment  of  the  prop- 
erty and  to  recover  such  possession  if  deprived  thereof. 

1170.  L^al  acts  or  conditions  accomplished  or  arising  in  con- 
formity with  the  territorial  law,  from  which  rights  of  property  may 
be  derived,  produce  the  same  legal  eflfects,  whether  brought  by  an 
alien  or  with  respect  to  property  owned  by  him.  (For  example, 
accession,  confusion,  specification,  compensation  for  betterment 
of  the  thing,  etc.) 

Compare  Fiore,  DiriUo  intemazionale  priwUo^  4th  ed.,  v.  II,  Book  III,  Dei 
aHiH  die  hamno  pet  oggeUo  U  cose, 

1171.  Rights  acquired  by  third  parties  over  real  or  personal 
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property  by  virtue  of  the  lex  rei  sUcb  must  be  governed  by  that  law, 
even  with  regard  to  the  property  of  foreigners,  and  although  their 
personal  rights  over  their  property  within  the  territory  are  gov- 
erned by  the  foreign  law. 

The  basis  of  this  rule  is  presented  in  the  principles  formulated  in  rules  1162 
and  1163. 

1172.  The  state  must  recognize  and  protect  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship of  foreigners  whatever  the  nature  of  the  property  in  question 
may  be. 

Rules  established  must  consequently  be  considered  as  applicable 
to  private  property,  whatever  its  form,  whether  real  or  personal 
corporeal  property,  capable  of  possession  or  appropriation,  or 
incorporeal  rights,  the  products  of  the  intellect  or  industrial  in- 
vention, such  as  trade-marks  and  commercial  and  trade  names, 
bonds,  stocks,  temporary  or  perpetual  rents  supported  by  the  state 
and  any  other  form  of  property  having  a  pecuniary  value. 


LITERARY  PROPERTY 

1173.  The  right  of  an  author  to  works  of  the  intellect,  books, 
discoveries,  inventions,  intellectual  productions  of  all  kinds,  must 
be  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  property  in  corporeal  or  incor- 
poreal things. 

1174.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  determine  by  law  which 
works  of  the  intellect  may  be  worthy  of  protection,  the  conditions 
under  which  legal  protection  may  be  granted  and  how  it  may  be 
assured  and  limited.  Every  state  must  assimilate  aliens  to  na- 
tionals in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  rights  of  authors  to 
the  products  of  their  intellects  and  the  institution  of  actions  at 
law  against  those  who  violate  their  rights. 

1176.  It  is  the  duty  of  states  to  establish  through  international 
convention  uniform  laws  for  the  legal  protection  of  intellectual 
property  and  provide  the  necessary  sanction  for  the  apprehension 
and  punishment  of  infringements  of  copyright,  maintaining  the 
right  of  each  of  them  by  its  own  l^islation  to  enforce  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  treaty. 

The  principles  which  may  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  international  ocmvention 
on  this  subject  may  be  determined  differently  according  to  the  greater  or  leas 
protection  which  it  is  desired  to  afford  to  authors  in  proportion  to  the  work 
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they  have  done  and  the  reward  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  the  services 
rendered  to  society.  Thus,  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  author  may  be  al- 
lowed to  reserve  the  right  of  authorizing  translations  of  his  work;  that  the 
duration  of  his  rights  be  extended  or  restricted;  that  the  causes  for  forfeiture 
be  determined  in  a  liberal  or  restrictive  manner,  etc.  All  these  matters  may 
constitute  the  object  of  special  laws  which  may  be  fixed  by  treaty  and  do  not 
eome  within  the  general  rules  we  have  endeavored  to  set  forth. 

A  body  of  special  rules  on  the  subject  has  already  been  formulated  in  the 
treaty  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  property  concluded  at  Berne, 
between  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Haiti,  Italy,  Liberia, 
Spain,  Switzerland  and  Tunis,  September  9,  1886.  See  further:  Fiore,  Dirilio 
trUerTuuianale  prwoio,  4th  ed.,  v.  II,  Chap.  IX,  Turin,  19Q2,  and  the  French 
translation  of  Charles  Antoine,  Paris,  Pedone-Lauriel. 


WORKS  WORTHY  OF  PROTECTION 

1176.  Every  state  must  consider  as  worthy  of  l^al  protection 
all  scientific,  literary  and  artistic  works,  i.  e.,  books,  dramatic  and 
musical  compositions,  designs,  paintings,  sculptures,  scientific 
models,  drawings  and  any  other  work  which  may  be  considered  a 
product  of  the  mind,  taste,  wit  and  intelligence  of  its  author. 

RULES  CONCERNING  THE  EFFECTS  OF  COPTRIGHT 

1177.  Copyright  acquired  by  the  author  of  an  intellectual  work 
in  the  country  of  original  publication  may  secure  legal  protection 
in  other  countries  only  upon  compl3dng  with  the  formalities  of  the 
territorial  law. 

1178.  In  every  state  the  territorial  law  is  applied  to  determine 
whether  the  right  to  protection  has  been  acquired  or  lost,  and  to 
determine  questions  of  piracy  and  infringement  of  copyright. 

1179.  Copyright  originally  acquired  in  a  certain  state  cannot 
be  deemed  valid  in  a  foreign  country  by  the  territorial  law  of  which 
state  such  right  is  not  recognized. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  TRADE  NAMES 

1180.  The  commercial  name,  that  is,  the  name  which  identifies 
each  person  or  conmiercial  firm  must  be  r^arded  everywhere  as  a 
part  of  the  property  of  the  person  or  association  entitled  to  be  so 
designated  and  should  be  protected  everywhere  as  is  the  physical 
person  or  entity  itself. 
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1181.  Usurping  the  name  of  another  person  must  be  considered 
as  a  violation  of  his  rights  and  when  done  in  bad  faith  and  tor- 
tiously  it  must  be  punished  as  a  criminal  offense,  whether  the  per- 
son injured  be  a  citizen  or  an  alien. 

1182.  It  is  a  violation  of  international  law  for  a  state  to  permit, 
by  reason  of  the  absence  of  an  international  treaty,  the  usurpation 
of  the  commercial  name  of  a  foreigner  or  foreign  association  to  go 
unpunished,  when  such  usurpation  assumes  a  tortious  character. 

1183.  Every  state  must  sanction  by  law  the  rules  determining 
when  the  usurpation  of  a  commercial  name  assumes  the  character 
of  an  offense  and  gives  rise  to  judicial  action.  These  provisions  of 
the  law  must  be  considered  as  applying  to  all  interested  parties, 
without  distinction  between  citizens  and  aliens,  and  without  sub- 
ordinating their  application  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity. 

See  for  the  further  development  of  this  rule  and  of  the  principles  mentioned 
our  work  on  private  international  law  and  the  judicial  decisions  there  cited. 

1184.  The  name  of  a  person  or  commercial  association  cannot 
lose  its  character  as  such  when  it  is  part  of  a  trade-mark  or  is  con- 
nected with  commercial  emblems  or  other  signs.  It  cannot  be 
considered  as  subject  to  the  rules  concerning  trade-marks,  however, 
unless  the  owner  has  assigned  to  it  the  character  of  a  trade-mark  by 
registering  it  as  such. 

V 

TRADE-MARKS 

1186.  Any  sign  may  be  considered  as  a  trade-mark  which  serves 
to  distinguish  products  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  certain  line  of 
business  and  of  which  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  has  acquired 
the  exclusive  use  in  the  country  of  origin  by  formally  recording  it 
under  the  provisions  of  law. 

1186.  The  right  of  every  merchant  and  manufacturer  to  in- 
dividualize the  products  of  his  trade  or  industry  by  certain  dis- 
tinctive signs  or  marks  and  to  prevent  the  unfair  use  by  others  of 
the  same  sign  to  deceive  consumers  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rights  which  should  be  protected  under  international  law  inde- 
pendently of  treaties  and  reciprocity. 

1187.  Every  state  may  fix  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  a 
person  may  claim  the  exclusive  use  of  a  trade-mark  or  under  which 
the  right  may  be  preserved  or  lost,  but  a  discrimination  between 
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citizens  and  aliens  or  a  toleration  of  fraud  or  unfair  competition 
must  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  international  law. 

1188.  Whenever  the  ownership  of  a  trade-mark  or  the  I^al 
title  to  its  use  is  contested  the  prima  facie  owner,  merchant  or 
manufacturer  must  prove  his  exclusive  right  to  use  the  trade-mark 
in  the  coimtry  where  the  suit  is  brought  and  that  the  right  has  not 
been  lost  by  virtue  of  its  laws  and  regulations. 

1189.  The  ownership  of  a  trade-mark,  lawfully  acquired  in  the 
country  of  origin  should  be  regarded  as  acquired  in  all  other  coun- 
tries where  the  trade-mark  shall  have  been  duly  roistered.  The 
alien  who  has  thus  acquired  the  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a 
trade-mark  must  be  permitted  to  assert  his  rights  and  obtain  pro- 
tection for  the  trade-mark  thus  roistered.  He  may  invoke  the 
application  of  the  criminal  laws  to  prevent  usurpation,  or  counter- 
feiting or  unlawful  use  thereof. 

1190.  The  penalties  against  the  usurpation  of  a  roistered 
trade-mark  should  be  applied  without  distinction  against  citizen 
and  alien  and  a  criminal  action  must  be  instituted  on  request  of  the 
public  prosecutor  or  interested  parties,  in  accordance  with  the 
municipal  laws  of  each  state. 


1191.  States  which  have  by  common  agreement  establislied 
rules  for  the  acquisition  of  ownership  in  trade-marks  and  for  their 
l^;al  protection  must  bring  their  territorial  legislation  into  har- 
mony with  the  principles  of  conventional  law. 

PATESNTS  FOR  INVENTIONS 

1192.  A  state  may  grant  to  an  inventor  and  his  assigns  the 
exclusive  privil^e  of  working  his  invention  by  conferring  this 
exceptional  right  upon  him  by  means  of  a  patent.  It  may  also 
determine  by  law  the  conditions  under  which  such  privilege  may 
subsist,  as  well  as  its  duration,  extent  and  protection. 

1193.  The  patent  is  also  to  be  considered  as  a  privileged  con- 
cession granted  by  the  state  to  an  inventor.  It  can  never  give  to 
the  inventor  the  right  to  demand  respect  for  his  invention  in  other 
countries,  as  in  the  case  of  property  rights. 
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INTBBNATIONAL  PBOTBCTION  OF  PATENTS 

1194.  The  international  protection  of  patents  for  inventions 
can  be  secured  only  by  means  of  an  agreement  between  the  states 
and  can  be  effective  only  in  those  states  which  by  treaty  ad  hoc 
have  established  the  rules,  conditions  and  formalities  necessary 
to  secure  in  their  respective  territories  the  l^;al  protection  of 
patents  granted  by  each  of  them. 

1196.  In  the  absence  of  such  an  agreement  every  state  may 
apply  within  its  own  territory  its  own  municipal  law  in  determin- 
ing whether  or  not  a  patent  shall  be  granted,  and  when  and  how 
infringements  and  the  sale  of  the  patented  articles  may  be  pre- 
vented and  punished. 

1196.  When  the  legal  protection  of  patents  is  assured  between 
two  or  more  states  by  means  of  a  treaty  the  privil^e  acquired  in 
one  of  the  contracting^  states  cannot  be  r^Bu*ded  as  valid  in  the 
other  states  unless  the  patent  has  been  l^ally  secured  in  the 
coimtry  of  origin  and  no  cause  of  forfeiture  has  arisen,  and  unless 
the  protected  inventor  shall  have  complied  with  all  of  the  formali- 
ties required  by  the  municipal  law  of  each  state  to  enjoy  within 
its  territory  the  privil^e  of  the  patent  and  the  preservation  of  his 
rights. 

1197.  An  inventor  who  may  in  a  given  state  demand  protection 
for  a  patent  taken  out  in  a  foreign  country  cannot  be  expropriated 
of  his  right  for  the  pubUc  use  without  just  compensation. 

MERCHANT  SHIPS 

1198.  A  ship  can  have  only  one  nationality  and  it  cannot  ac- 
quire another  unless  it  establishes  by  means  of  a  document  fur- 
nished by  the  competent  maritime  authorities  of  the  country  of 
origin  that  it  has  completely  renounced  or  lost  the  right  to  fly  its 


1199«  Every  ship  must  be  presumed  to  have  retained  its  na- 
tionality of  origin  so  long  as  it  does  not  establish  the  legitimate  ac* 
quisition  of  another  nationality,  or  has  not  been  deprived  of  its 
national  character,  either  by  the  provisions  of  its  national  law  or 
by  the  operation  of  the  rules  of  customary  international  law. 

According  to  the  legislation  of  certain  states  a  ship  may  lose  its  national 
character.   This  is  the  case  under  the  Italian  law  if  an  Italian  merchant  vessel, 
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for  any  reason,  becomes  the  property  of  a  foreigner.  This  may  also  be  the  case, 
iusoording  to  the  principles  of  international  law,  when  a  merchant  vessel  cap- 
tured in  time  of  war,  after  its  adjudication  to  the  captor  in  a  prise  court,  loses 
its  nationality  of  origin. 

1200.  Each  state  has  the  right  to  fix  the  conditions  which  mer- 
chant vessels  must  fulfill  in  order  to  obtain  national  r^istry  and 
the  right  of  fl3dng  the  national  flag,  and  to  determine  when  the 
original  nationality  is  lost. 

PROOF  OP  THE  NATIONALITY  OF  A  VESSEL 

1201.  Every  vessel  is  bound  to  prove  its  nationality  and  may 
demand  that  the  certificate,  in  proper  form  and  duly  authenticated 
and  endorsed,  obtained  from  the  state  to  which  it  claims  to  belong, 
shall  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  and  decisive  of  the 
question.  Such  certificate  must  be  regarded  as  prima  fcuie  suffi- 
cient to  establish  and  prove  its  nationality  in  the  absence  of  proof 
of  fraud  or  arbitrary  use. 

1202.  The  certificate  of  nationality  must  mention  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  its  dimensions,  its  tonnage  and  the  means  of  identify- 
ing it,  the  name  or  names  of  its  owner  or  owners,  specifying  the 
share  of  each,  the  maritime  district  in  which  it  is  roistered,  its 
changes  of  ownership,  all  liens  and  mortgages  or  maritime  pledges 
existing  against  it,  and  everything  that  it  is  necessary  prima  facie 
to  know  in  order  to  establish  its  legal  status  with  respect  to  those 
having  rights  or  claims  against  the  vessel. 

The  legislation  of  the  various  states  is  not  uniform  in  this  matter.  According 
to  the  English  act  of  1854  (Merchant  Shipping  Act)  mortgages  need  not  be  de- 
scribed in  the  certificate  of  nationality,  but  only  registered  in  the  district  where 
the  ship  is  registered.  The  certificate  of  nationality,  however,  states  that  it 
does  not  constitute  a  title  or  document  to  establish  mortgages.  The  purpose 
of  our  rule  is  to  establish  that  the  papers  on  board  should  suifice  to  make  known 
the  legal  status  of  the  vessel  with  respect  to  its  owners  and  their  assigns  and 
to  give  notice  to  third  parties. 

1203.  It  should  be  deemed  a  matter  of  common  interest  for  all 
states  to  agree  upon  establishing  a  uniform  law  in  the  matter 
of  preserving  and  changing  the  national  character  of  merchant 
vessels  and  to  subject  the  grant  and  use  of  the  certificate  of  na- 
tionality to  such  conditions  as  may  be  required  to  saf^uard  the 
carrying  of  passengers  and  the  security  of  navigation. 

The  conditions  required  for  the  granting  of  the  certificate  of  nationality 
must  on  principle  be  considered  as  within  the  domain  of  the  municipal  law  of 
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•Mb  itaie.  Nevert^ielfw,  the  oomlitiooe  mjirouodinR  the  cotwtnietioo  <il 
ships  with  mpeot  to  the  guaranty  of  capacity  required  of  ship  builden  as  well 
aa  those  conoeming  inspection  as  evidenoe  of  seaworthioeas  must  iklwaam  be 
regarded  as  of  international  concern. 


BIGHTS  OF  A  MBBCHANT  VSSSSL 

1304.  Any  merchant  vessel  which  has  lawfully  acquired  the 
right  to  fly  the  flag  of  a  nation  and  obtained,  in  conformity  with 
its  laws,  a  certificate  of  nationality  has  the  right  everywhere  of 
invoking  the  application  of  its  national  laws  in  all  questions  relat- 
ing to  its  legal  status  as  an  object  of  property. 

1906.  The  law  of  the  national  state  of  a  vessel  must  likewise 
be  applied  to  determine  the  total  or  partial  transfer  of  ownership, 
the  nature  and  order  of  precedence  of  rights  acquired  by  creditors 
in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  maritime  district  in  which  it  is 
roistered,  and  the  obligations  and  responsibility  of  its  own^B,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  latter  be  not  inconsistent  with  the  princi- 
ples of  public  law  or  public  policy  in  force  in  the  state  where  its 
application  is  invoked,  or  with  the  rules  of  intematioDal  law. 

IIOBTGAGBS  AND  BEAL  BIGHTS  IN  A  VESSEL 

1208.  The  national  law  of  a  vessel  must  determine  whetiier  it 
may  constitute  the  object  of  a  mortgage  or  lien.  By  that  law,  also, 
the  formalities  required  for  the  valid  acquisition  of  those  ri^ts 
must  be  r^ulated,  to  determino  their  extent,  their  effect  and  con- 
ditions of  validity  and  their  duration  and  extinction. 

1207.  A  mortgage  on  a  foreign  vessel,  properly  registered  accord- 
ing to  its  national  law,  must  be  recognized  in  other  countries,  even 
in  those  whose  laws  have  not  recognized  maritimes  mortgages,  and 
the  mortgage  creditors  may,  in  conformity  with  the  foreign  law, 
claim  their  right  to  resort  to  foreclosure  proceedings  wherever  the 
vessel  may  be  found.  No  obstacle  can  be  found  in  the  diversity 
of  the  local  law  relating  to  foreclosure. 

1206.  The  rights  acquired  by  creditors  upon  a  vessel  in  a  cer* 
tain  place  must  be  governed  by  the  law  of  that  place.  This  law 
must  always  recognize  real  rights  acquired  in  the  vessel  by 
third  parties  in  conformity  with  its  national  law  before  its  enter- 
ing territorial  waters,  provided  that  this  recognition  of  vested 
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rights,  attacbiDg  according  to  the  Dational  law  of  the  vessel,  as 
against  those  acquired  by  creditors  under  the  local  law,  shall  not 
involve  any  violation  of  local  public  law  or  public  policy. 

These  rules  seek  to  establish  that  the  ownership  of  a  vessel  and  its  transfer, 
entire  or  partial,  effected  through  a  mortgage  or  lien  which  the  owner  has  given 
as  security  for  a  debt,  must  be  everjrwhere  governed  by  the  law  of  the  state  to 
which  the  vessel  belongs,  regarding  as  the  permanent  situs  of  the  vessel  the 
maritime  district  in  which  it  has  been  registered  and  inscribed  after  its  con- 
struction. 

For  further  details  see  our  Diritto  irUemazionale  privaiOt  3d  ed.,  v.  II,  chap. 
VII,  §  4,  and  the  French  translation  of  that  work  by  Charles  Antoine,  Paris, 
Pedone-LauiieL 


BOOK  FOUR 

THE  ENITNCIATION  OF  INTERirATIONAL  LAW  AND 
ITS  ENFORCEMENT 


FUNDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES 

1209.  All  states  constituting  a  de  facto  society  should  provide 
for  the  legal  organization  of  that  society,  especially  with  a  view 
to  preserving  a  state  of  peace  and  preventing  the  disturbances 
which  inevitably  result  from  war.   To  this  end  it  is  essential : 

(a)  To  create  (1)  a  supreme  organ  invested  with  the  power  of 
proclaiming  the  rules  of  ''common"  law  and  assuring  their  obliga- 
tory force;  (2)  an  organ  charged  with  the  interpretation,  develop- 
ment and  application  of  the  rules  proclaimed  in  order  to  safeguard 
their  observance;  (3)  a  tribunal  charged  with  adjudicating  l^al 
controversies  arising  between  the  states  constituted  as  a  society 
when  by  diplomacy  and  other  means  agreed  upon  no  friendly 
arrangement  shall  have  been  reached; 

(6)  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  violations  of  the  "  common  " 
law,  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  that  law  and  to  re-affirm  and 
strengthen  respect  for  it  by  coercive  measures  admissible  in  time 
of  peace; 

(c)  To  proclaim  the  l^al  rules  according  to  which,  in  extreme 
cases,  the  use  of  force  may  be  legitimate,  to  punish  arbitrary  vio- 
lations of  the  ''common"  law  and  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  ex- 
ceptional rights  in  time  of  war,  with  reference  both  to  belligerent 
and  neutral  powers. 

1210.  The  institutions  designed  to  meet  the  requirements  in 
paragraph  (a). are  the  Congress,  the  Conference  and  Tribimals  of 
Arbitration.  The  principal  means  for  settling  disputes  and  pre- 
venting litigation  are  resort  to  diplomatic  n^otiations,  good 
offices,  mediation  and  international  commissions  of  inquiry. 

The  coercive  measures  admissible  in  time  of  peace  to  attain  the 
purposes  indicated  in  paragraph  (b)  are  retorsion,  reprisals,  col- 
lective intervention  and  pacific  blockade. 

The  laws  and  customs  referred  to  in  paragraph  (c)  constitute 
the  law  of  war. 

A  large  number  of  states  established  Id  different  parts  of  the  world  have 
gradually  constituted  themselves  into  a  de  facto  society  and  have  in  principle 
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recognised  the  authority  of  iDteraational  law  in  regulating  their  relations 
among  themaelvea.  They  have  not,  however,  agreed  to  ascribe  to  the  rules  of 
international  law  the  authority  of  '* common"  law  and  still  less  to  insure  its 
observance  by  legal  methods.  Therefore,  up  to  the  present  time  the  organizar 
tion  of  the  international  society  of  states  has  not  had  a  legal  basis.  The  ten- 
dency at  present  is  to  solve  the  problem  by  gradually  eliminating  the  unorgan- 
ised state  of  nf^ture,  the  preponderance  of  force,  the  absence  of  a  ''common" 
law,  and  to  give  to  international  society  a  legal  organization.  It  is  proper  to 
state  that  governments  have  already  made  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction, 
for  the  two  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907  constitute  the  most  important 
event  of  our  time. 

Under  these  conditions  of  fact  we  have  studied  the  solution  of  the  problem 
on  a  broader  plane,  taking  into  account  what  has  already  been  done  and  sug- 
gested as  a  solution  of  the  problem,  although  we  recognize  that  the  measures  we 
propose  could  not  at  present  be  brought  to  realization.  In  order  to  be  produc- 
tive, science  must  always  consider  not  only  the  present,  but  the  future  as  well. 
The  present  is  history  and  the  future  must  be  a  rational  development  of  the 
historical  fact.  Otherwise  progress  cannot  be  conceded  as  possible  of  reali- 
zation even  in  a  more  or  less  distant  future,  but  would  be  merely  fanciful 
thought,  idealistic  and  Utopian.  Our  proposals,  though  admitting  that  they 
may  not  all  be  practicable  at  the  present  time,  have  for  their  basis  the  histori- 
cal fact  which  has  been  our  constant  guide,  and  appear  to  us  to  be  a  rational 
development  of  that  fact.  Time,  moreover,  has  justified  many  of  our  views. 
Many  propositions  set  forth  in  our  Nuovo  diriiio  inlerruuumaU,  published  in 
1865,  which  appeared  then  purely  idealistic,  have  become  actual  facts  (see 
aupra.  Introduction.) 

In  order  to  provide  international  society  with  a  true  legal  organizaton  and  to 
develop  the  sentiment  of  justice,  it  will  be  necessary  gradually  to  eliminate  the 
preponderance  of  politics  and  to  admit  that  law  must  be  the  sovereign  of  the 
world.  In  order  to  attain  that  exalted  end  the  existence  of  an  international 
organ  or  agency  is  indispensable  to  elaborate  and  to  proclaim  the  ''common" 
law  of  civilized  states  constituted  as  a  society  and  to  insure  its  obligatory  force. 
There  is  need  also  of  another  agency  or  organ  to  maintain  the  legal  organizar 
tion  established  and  the  observance  of  the  law  proclaimed.  Finally,  a  third 
agency  is  required  to  apply  the  law  and  to  settle  according  to  justice  the  con- 
troversies that  may  arise  between  states. 

The  institutions  that  we  propose,  the  Congress,  the  Conference  and  Tribu- 
nals of  Arbitration,  are  designed  to  bring  about  the  objects  indicated.  It  will 
be  well  to  take  into  account  the  rules  already  adopted,  and  those  likely  to  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  determine  the  attributes  and  functions  of  each  of  these 
institutions  so  as  to  effect  the  best  legal  organization  of  international  society. 

This  necessity  of  creating  such  a  legal  organization  by  means  of  organs  de- 
signed to  proclaim  the  "common"  law  and  to  assure  its  enforcement  had  al- 
ready been  recognized  by  eminent  publicists,  by  whom  different  solutions  have 
been  proposed.  Lorimer  recommended  the  permanent  establishment  of  three 
organs  such  as  those  existing  in  every  state,  namely,  an  international  parlia- 
ment, an  Executive  power  and  a  judiciary.  Bluntschli  advocated  also  an 
international  society  organized  as  a  state.  Others  were  in  favor  of  a  confedera- 
tion of  states,  with  a  central  power  endowed  with  the  legislative  function  and 
coatnve  power  of  enforcement  and  having  at  it«  disposal  the  federal  military 
force.  Yet  these  publicists,  by  proposing  to  ascribe  a  preponderant  vote  to 
the  great  powers  tended  thereby  to  emphasize  the  predominance  of  politic? 
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prevailing  among  those  powers.  (For  critical  observations  see:  Fiore,  DiriUo 
irUenumanale  pMUco,  1865,  chap.  VI,  of  Part  second,  pp.  347  tt  Meq.;  TraUalo 
di  diriUo  interrumonale,  v.  I,  IntradwBumey  Chap.  VI,  pp.  94  et  weq,;  v.  II, 
§§  1498  el  9eq,,  p.  489,  2d  edition.) 

We  shall  not  mention  the  other  systems  proposed  which,  in  general,  con- 
stitute no  improvement  because  they  imply  an  absolute  necessity  of  radically 
transforming  international  society,  or  sanctioning  the  superiority  of  the  great 
powers,  thus  supporting  necessarily  the  supremacy  of  politics  over  right. 

It  must  be  added,  that  the  best  conceived  legal  organisation  will  never  pre- 
vent the  arbitrary  and  violent  infringement  of  '^ common"  law  establi^ied 
among  the  states.  Hence  the  necessity  for  coercive  measures  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  that  law.  Some  of  these  measures  may  be  resorted  to  without 
disturbing  peace,  but  where  th^r  remain  in^ectual  war  may  become  unavoid- 
able. The  idea  of  perpetual  peace,  cherished  by  philanthropists  as  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  legal  organisation  of  international  society  does  not  seem  to  us 
to  be  possible  of  fulfillment. 


TITLE  I 

THE  CONGRESS 

121L  The  Congress  must  be  deemed  the  principal  organ  of  the 
international  society  constituted  by  all  of  the  states  entertaining 
de  facto  relations,  which  seek  to  organize  a  society  by  establishing 
in  common  accord  and  proclaiming  the  rules  governing  their  re- 
ciprocal relations,  by  making  provision  to  assure  their  observance, 
and  by  determining  upon  the  method  of  procedure  calculated  to 
bring  about  the  l^al  settlement  of  any  international  controversy 
which  may  arise  between  them. 

In  view  of  the  fundamental  idea  that  the  states  constituting  a  de  fado  so- 
ciety must  be  deemed  equal  and  independent,  whatever  their  actual  physical 
power  with  respect  to  territory,  population  and  financial  and  military  strength, 
it  follows  that  none  of  them  may  aspire  to  hegemony  and  still  less  assume  to 
dictate  its  laws  to  others.  As  it  is,  nevertheless,  indispensable  to  proclaim  the 
''common"  law  of  the  international  society,  it  must  be  admitted  that  those 
which  constitute  it  should  proclaim  the  law,  provided  they  can  agree  upon  it. 

As  the  legal  rules  of  the  international  society  must  have  for  their  basis  the 
reciprocal  consent  of  its  members,  it  follows  that  they  cannot  be  dependent 
upon  the  arbitrary  interests  of  politics.  They  must  be  the  rational  expression 
of  the  principles  of  justice  as  best  adapted  to  the  present  conditions  of  that 
society,  so  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  its  members  and  to  safeguard  their  com- 
mon interests.  Nevertheless,  the  common  consent  of  states  is  indispensable 
in  order  to  secure  recognition  for  the  laws  and  to  proclaim  them,  as  well  as  to 
clothe  them  with  binding  force  by  punishing  their  violation.  To  attain  this 
end  an  organ  is  required,  endowed  with  sovereign  power,  which,  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  the  Congress.  The  Congress  should,  on  principle,  be  constituted 
as  mentioned  hereafter,  so  as  to  safeguard  the  legal  equality  of  the  states 
forming  the  international  society,  as  well  as  the  personal  rights  of  the  legal 
entities  which  compose  it. 

In  our  opinion  there  exist,  in  substance,  two  great  republics.  The  one 
has  neither  territorial  limits,  nor  seas,  rivers  or  mountain  boundaries,  and 
•  comprises  the  human  population  united  among  themselves  by  the  bonds  of 
civiHzation  and  their  collective  interests,  constituting  a  de  facto  society  or 
Mapna  cwilas.  The  otiier  republic  is  formed  by  those  who,  united  by  their 
socml,  dvil  and  economic  interests,  constitute  a  state. 

Neither  of  these  republics  can  exist  without  a  law  ^diich  fixes  the  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  the  normal  development  of  their  activity  and  their  reciprocal  rela- 
tions and  actions.  The  observance  of  these  rules  must  be  admitted  as  indis- 
pensable to  their  harmonious  co-existence.  Each  of  these  republics,  therefore, 
is  under  the  necessity  of  having  a  superior  organ  invested  with  the  powci;  of 
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pnxslaimiiig  the  organic  law  of  the  society.   This  8uperi<Mr  organ  in  the  fraater 
republic  of  the  Magna  CiviUu  must  be  the  Congran. 

In  effect,  the  reciprocal  independence  and  l^al  equality  of  the  states  in  the 
de  fado  society  cannot  be  safeguarded  otherwise  than  by  requiring  these 
states,  assembled  in  a  Congress,  to  recognise  the  rules  most  conformable 
to  the  principles  of  justice  ami  the  ezigenoy  of  actual  fact,  and  therefore  best 
designed  to  regulate  their  common  rdations,  and  to  proclaim  those  rules  aa 
obligatory  upon  its  members.  On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  the  other 
republic,  namely,  that  constituted  by  each  individual  state,  the  people  thus 
politically  organi^  in  each  country  constitute  the  superior  power  and  invest 
it  with  the  function  of  proclaiming  the  law  and  safeguaiding  the  ocgaoisation 
of  the  state.  It  is  thus  reasonable,  so  far  as  concerns  the  state,  that  the  organ 
designated  to  proclaim  the  law  should  be  the  organ  which  the  political  consti- 
tution entrusts  with  such  power. 

FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  GON6BBS8 

1212.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress: 

(a)  To  draw  up  the  I^al  rules  which  must  govern  the  relations 
between  the  states  constituted  as  a  society,  and  to  declare  the 
rights  which  must  be  ascribed  to  the  persons  and  legal  entities 
constituting  part  of  the  Magna  civitas; 

(b)  To  amplify,  modify  and  abrogate  rules  previously  ^lun- 
ciated; 

(c)  To  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  legal  order  in  the  inter- 
national society  by  insuring  the  observance  of  respect  for  the 
"conunon'^  law,  and  proclaiming  the  rules  which  must  govern  the 
use  of  coercive  measures  permitted  in  time  of  peace; 

(d)  To  devise  means  best  adapted  to  insure  peace  and  to 
eliminate  the  causes  of  difference  which  might  disturb  it; 

(e)  To  lay  down  rules  relating  to  compulsory  arbitration  and  to 
regulate  the  constitution  of  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration,  in- 
vested with  arbitral  jurisdiction  in  cases  where  the  parties  must  be 
considered  as  obligated  to  submit  to  arbitration; 

(/)  To  inaugurate  measures  best  adapted  to  prevent  an  impend- 
ing war  between  states,  members  of  the  society,  to  brio^  them 
into  operation  and  arrest  the  disastrous  consequences  of  war  after 
hostilities  have  begun; 

(g)  To  r^ulate  war  by  proclaiming  the  rules  which  ou^t  to 
govern  war  and  be  applied  in  the  conclusion  of  peace,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  victor  from  taking  undue  advantage  of  his  power  to 
impose  upon  the  vanquished  unjust  conditions,  in  violation  of  the 
rules  of  orderly  co-existence  in  international  society; 
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(A)  To  protect  the  natural  rights  of  persons  and  l^al  entities 
belonging  to  the  Magna  cwitas,  with  respect  to  nations  and  peoples 
not  members  of  the  society; 

({)  To  exercise  supreme  authority  over  the  Conference  by  modi- 
fying or  reversing  its  decisions,  and  Qver  any  state  declining  to 
comply  with  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  or  with  the  award 
pronounced  by  a  tribunal  of  arbitration,  by  ordering  the  employ- 
ment of  coercive  measures  to  assure  the  recognition  and  execution 
of  such  award; 

(j)  To  lay  down  rules  which  shall  govern  and  may  justify  collect 
tive  intervention  in  the  cases  contemplated  in  rules  556  et  seq.  in 
order  to  repress,  within  a  state,  disorders  involving  a  violation  of 
"common"  law; 

(A;)  To  fix  the  reasonable  limit  of  armaments  in  time  of  peace,  by 
determining  the  maximum  contingent  of  army  and  navy  of  the 
states  of  the  society,  taking  into  account  their  special  conditions, 
the  requirements  of  internal  and  external  security  and  the  extent 
of  their  dominions,  both  continental  and  colonial. 

The  problem  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  is  beginning  to  impress  itself 
seriously  upon  the  attention  of  all  governments,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  be  finally  adjusted,  after  a  thorough  examination,  by  future  peace  con- 
ferences. In  the  last  Congress  of  1907  it  appeared  in  the  Russian  program, 
but  it  was  eliminated  owing  to  the  opposition  of  several  governments.  The 
question,  undoubtedly,  is  not  yet  ripe  for  settlement,  but,  as  the  burden  of 
military  expenditures  becomes  increasingly  heavy,  with  a  growing  disposition 
among  civilised  peoples  not  to  bear  such  a  burden,  the  necessity  of  limiting 
armaments  must  be  faced.  The  time  will  come  when  public  opinion  will 
succeed  in  imposing  itself  upon  governments,  which,  in  order  to  support  their 
international  policy  and  endeavor  to  maintain  themselves  in  the  first  rank  of 
states  are  prompted  to  burden  the  country  with  increasingly  heavy  charges. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  heavier  the  military  expenditures  become  the  sooner 
will  puUic  opinion  impose  on  governments  a  new  course  in  their  international 
policy,  which  will  make  possible  the  limitation  of  armaments. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  last  Peace  Conference  of  1907  the  following  motion 
was  unanimously  adopted: 

"The  Second  Peace  Conference  confirms  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Conference  of  1899  in  regard  to  the  limitation  of  military  expenditure;  and 
inasmuch  as  military  expenditure  has  considerably  increased  in  almost  every 
country  since  that  time,  the  Conference  declares  that  it  is  eminently  desir- 
able that  the  Governments  should  resume  the  serious  examination  of  this 
question." 

1218*  The  decisions  of  the  Congress  must  have  the  same  obliga- 
toty  authority  and  value  as  any  positive  agreement  with  respect 
to  the  states  represented  and  actually  members  of  the  interna* 
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tional  society  and  with  respect  to  other  states  which  may  be  oon- 
stitiited  members  of  the  society  by  adhering  to  it. 

CONSTrrUTION  OF  THE  C0NGBE8B 

1214.  The  Congress  should  be  constituted: 

(a)  By  representatives  of  the  states  constituting  the  society  of 
states; 

(6)  By  delegates  elected  by  the  people  of  the  states; 

(c)  By  delegates  elected  by  the  universities. 

.1216.  The  representatives  of  the  states  shall  be  two  and  are 
to  be  designated  by  the  sovereign  of  each  state,  large  and  small 
states  being  equally  represented. 

The  del^^tes  of  the  people,  two  in  number,  shall  be  elected  by 
single  suffrage  by  those  who,  according  to  the  municipal  law  of 
each  country,  have  the  right  of  voting  for  del^^tes  to  the  Congress. 

The  scientific  delegates  to  the  number  of  ten  in  all  shall  be  elected 
by  a  system  of  limited  votes  by  all  the  universities  of  the  states 
represented. 

In  order  that  the  Assembly  or  Congress  may  have  its  own  distinctive  char- 
acter, that  of  representation  in  the  international  society,  it  has  seemed  to  us 
essential  that  it  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  make  such  representation 
effective  and  complete.  Accordingly,  we  believe  that  all  states,  small  or  great, 
weak  or  powerful,  should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  of  liberty  and  equality, 
otherwise  strength  would  have  a  preponderating  influence  in  tJie  enunciation 
of  the  law  which  would  govern  the  Magna  civUas,  Just  as  within  the  state  the 
rights  of  man  cannot  be  in  proportion  to  his  physical  strength,  so  in  the  Magna 
civUa^  the  rights  of  states  ought  not  to  depend  upon  their  importance. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  international  society  does  not  merely  comprise 
the  states  which  are  subjects  of  international  law,  properly  speakii:^,  but  also 
other  forms  of  association  which  may  lay  claim  to  their  own  international 
rights  independent  of  those  of  the  state,  and  that  international  law  must 
govern  the  rights  and  interests  of  all  le^  ^itities  constituting  the  Magna 
cmtast  we  have  considered  it  indispensable  that  the  people  be  represented  in 
the  Congress. 

In  the  desire  to  give  such  representation  its  true  character,  we  have  deemed 
it  advisable  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  to  the  Congress  should  be  elected 
by  the  people  and  not  by  parliament.  In  a  parliamentary  government  the 
majority  represents  the  policy  of  the  present  government  actually  in  power, 
and  if  parliament  should  appoint  the  delegates  to  the  Congress  it  would  serve 
merely  to  give  added  strenJi^  to  the  prevailing  policy. 

As  to  the  method  of  election  by  the  people,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem, in  use  for  political  elections  should  be  adopted.  The  electoral  vote  for 
representation  in  parliament  may  be  more  or  less  extended,  but  for  representa- 
tion in  the  Congress  it  is  indispensable  for  an  inteUigent  and  enlightened  vote 
that  the  doctoral  right  be  exclusively  reserved  to  the  intelligent  classes. 
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We  have  proposed  single  suffrage  for  the  electors  called  to  choose  the  two 
delegates  in  order  to  secure  representation  of  minorities.  Absolute  goyem- 
ment  by  majority  is  not  government  of  the  people,  but  that  of  the  majority 
over  the  minority.  By  single  suffrage  the  two  delegates  having  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  would  be  elected,  and  thus  the  representation  of  the  popular 
majority  and  minority  would  be  obtained. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  elaborating  the  laws  of  the  Magna  ewUa8f 
reason  and  history  must  be  laid  under  contribution,  also  taking  into  acooimt 
present  historical  contingencies  and  popular  convictions,  and  that  scholars  are 
qualified  by  reason  of  their  gifts,  to  formulate  the  principles  best  adapted  to 
govern  the  international  society,  we  have  deemed  i£  advisable  that  science 
should  also  be  represented  in  the  Congress.  We  have  proposed  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  science  be  limited  to  ten,  believing  that,  notwithstanding  their 
unquestioned  competency,  their  influence  should  not  be  preponderant,  for 
scholars  will  not  alwa3rs  take  into  account  the  actual  conditions  which  must 
govern  the  drafting  of  positive  law.  They  often  follow  the  straight  scientific 
course  without  taking  account  of  the  fact  that  positive  law  cannot  be  best 
represented  by  such  course,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  must  occasionally 
follow  a  modified  line,  more  or  less  close  to  the  straight  course,  and  that  posi- 
tive law  at  any  time  can  only  be  designed  to  obtain  the  best  and  to  avoid  the 
worst. 

We  have,  furthermore,  proposed  that  the  delegates  of  science  be  designated 
by  the  scientific  bodies  represented  by  the  universities,  and  we  have  suggested 
for  their  election  a  S3rstem  of  limited  suffrage  in  order  to  assure  among  them 
also  a  representation  of  minorities.  We  fully  realize  that  many  people  will 
consider  our  system  as  a  philosophical  conception  and  a  mere  Utopia.  We  do 
not  hesitate  in  saying  that  we  do  not  mean  to  claim  for  our  proposal  any  early 
realissation,  but  that  it  can  only  be  achieved  in  the  more  or  less  remote  future. 
It  will  be  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  for  states  to  acquire  a  better  idea  of  their 
reciprocal  interests;  for  states  to  understand  the  necessity  of  giving  the  Magna 
civUas  a  more  rational  legal  organization  and  finally  to  be  able  to  impose  upon 
their  governments  the  task  of  thoroughly  solving  the  problem.  It  will  be  the 
work  of  time,  and,  indeed,  of  a  very  long  time.  The  organization  of  the  people 
associated  as  states  did  not  take  place  in  a  day.  Evolution  has  experienced 
several  cycles;  the  successive  preponderance  of  the  sacerdotal  caste,  and  of 
privileged  castes,  autocracy,  first  of  the  monarchies  of  divine  right  and  then 
of  dynastic  policy,  and  finally,  parliamentary  government. 

The  organization  of  international  society  can  only  come  about  through  evo- 
lution.   The  initial  movement  must  describe  its  parabola  in  successive  cycles. 

The  two  Hague  Ck>nferences  represent  one  of  the  cycles  truly  characteristic 
of  evolution.  It  is,  indeed,  a  fact  most  worthy  of  consideration,  that  in  1899 
and  1907  a  great  many  states  in  various  parts  of  the  world  met  at  The  Hague 
in  order  to  proclaim  by  common  agreement  the  rules  of  their  relations  and  to 
formulate  their  common  law  of  nations  in  regard  to  many  questions.  The 
states  represented  in  these  two  great  assemblies  had  the  true  character  of  a 
Congress,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  26  in  1899,  and  44  in  1907,  namely, 
Argentina,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Chile,  China, 
Colombia,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  France,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Mexico, 
Montenegro,  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia, 
Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania,  Russia,  Salvador,  Servia,  Siam,  Spain,  Sweden, 
^witzerlandi  Turkey,  United  States,  Uruguay  and  Venesuela, 
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One  thing  leads  to  another.  The  fact  ahready  achieved  is  that  the  legislative 
assembly  of  international  society  has  been  constituted  and  before  adjournment 
of  the  second  conference  unanimously  expressed  the  wish  that  a  third  confer- 
ence or  congress  be  hdd  within  a  period  of  time  equivalent  to  that  between 
the  first  and  second  conferences,  and  that  a  committee  be  created  to  pr^Mure 
the  program  and  to  collect  the  different  propositions  and  to  assemble  the 
matters  susceptible  of  international  regulation.  Under  these  conditions  it 
may  ahready  be  affirmed  that  the  Congress  or  Legislative  Assembly,  as  an 
institution  suggested  by  us  in  our  first  edition  of  1890,  translated  into  French 
by  Chretien  in  18d3,  is  an  accomplished  fact,  and  that  at  present  all  that  re- 
mains to  be  done  is  to  perfect  its  organization,  to  set  forth  its  objects  with 
greater  precision,  and  to  better  r^^ulate  its  constitution. 

1216.  Besides  sovereign  and  autonomous  states,  that  is  to  say, 
those  having  the  complete  enjo3rment  and  independent  exercise 
of  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  both  internal  and  external,  there 
should  likewise  be  admitted  to  the  Congress  semi-sovereign  states, 
namely,  those  in  a  relation  of  vassalage  toward  or  dependence 
upon  a  suzerain  state. 

As  on  principle  there  is  no  doubt  that  semi-sovereign  states,  as  well  as  sov- 
ereign states,  belong  to  the  Magna  civiUu,  it  follows  that  they  should  likewise 
be  admitted  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Ck>ngress  and  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  legal  rules  which  must  protect  the  rights  of  all  the  legal  en- 
tities constituting  the  international  society. 

Bulgaria,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  was  under  the  dependency  of 
Turkey,  was  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  Hague  Ck>nference. 

It  would  be  best  that  representation  in  the  Ck>ngress  be  as  great  as  possible. 

1217.  The  Pope,  as  sovereign  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 

may  be  admitted  to  the  Congress,  provided  that  he  recognizes 

that  he  participates  therein,  not  in  the  same  capacity  as  any  other 

political  sovereign  but  as  the  spiritual  sovereign  of  the  Catfaolic 

Church. 

In  view  of  the  rules  posited  to  determine  the  legal  status  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  character  of  its  international  personality,  it  follows 
that,  while  the  Church  may  not  be  assimilated  to  a  state,  it  belongs,  neverthe- 
less, to  the  international  society  and  may  claim  international  rights.  It  has 
undoubtedly  the  right  to  be  represented  in  the  Congress  in  order  to  request 
the  protection  of  its  international  rights  as  a  subject  of  Magna  cmtaa.  To  be 
sure,  so  long  as  the  Church  persists  in  its  claims  to  temporal  power,  and  shall 
desire  to  be  assimilated  to  a  state,  it  will  be  impossible,  with  such  unjustified 
pretensions,  to  admit  it  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress  of  states.  To  do 
so  would  be  indirectly  equivalent  to  assimilation  and  to  confuse  the  two  in- 
terests of  state  and  church  which,  as  previously  shown,  are  and  must  remain, 
by  reason  of  their  character  and  purpose,  completely  separate.  (Compare 
rules  74  to  76,  and  729.) 

1218.  The  members  of  the  Congress,  on  their  first  meeting, 
shall  appoint  their  President  and  other  officers. 
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1219.  The  Congress  shall  initiate  its  labore  by  verifying  the 
legality  of  the  certificates  of  election  or  appointment  of  its  mem« 
bers. 

After  this  preliminary  work,  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
discussion  of  questions  which  are  to  constitute  the  object  of  its 
deliberations,  in  accordance  with  a  program  in  which  the  topics  to 
be  discussed  will  have  been  determined  in  their  order  of  discussion. 

The  representatives  of  states  and  the  delegates  to  the  Congress 
shall  retain  their  character  as  such  until  such  time  as  the  Congress 
to  which  they  are  delegated  shall  have  ended  its  labors. 

CONVOCATION  AND  DURATION  OP  THE  CONGRESS 

1120.  The  Congress  may  be  convoked  on  the  initiative  of  one 
of  the  member  states  of  the  society,  which  shall  present  in  a  diplo- 
matic note  the  reasons  why  the  meeting  of  a  general  Assembly  is 
considered  opportune,  designating,  as  well,  the  country  in  which 
it  shall  meet.  This  note  shall  be  addressed  to  all  of  the  member 
states  of  the  society  and  shall  be  sufiicient  to  convoke  the  meeting 
of  the  Congress  when  it  is  supported  by  a  third  of  the  states  which 
shall  have  taken  part  in  the  previous  Congress. 

1221.  The  Congress,  constituted  as  a  result  of  the  convocation, 
shall  remain  in  session  until  the  completion  of  the  labors  for  wiiich 
it  was  convoked. 

The  Ck>ngre99,  in  our  view,  is  not  a  permanent  body,  nor  do  we  claim  any 
permanence  of  power  for  its  members. 

Undoubtedly  the  international  society  cannot  remain  at  a  standstill.  Hence 
the  laws  adopted  in  common  accord  to  govern  it  cannot  remain  immutable. 
As  these  laws  must  be  adapted  to  historical  and  moral  requironents  and  to  the 
needs  of  such  society,  it  is  natural  that  when,  owing  to  changes  and  the  devel- 
opment of  their  respective  interests,  the  laws  in  force  become  inadequate,  it 
is  necessary  to  modify  them  and  to  convoke  for  that  purpose  a  new  Congress. 
Hence,  it  must  be  deemed  preferable  to  deny  the  permanehce  of  the  powers 
of  the  members  of  the  Congress  who  are  to  enunciate  new  Uws,  because  they 
will  be  better  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  progress  and  inevitable  evolution. 

1222.  The  conclusions  of  the  Congress,  adopted  by  majority, 
ought  to  have  the  same  authority  as  any  international  agreement 
and  the  rules  proclaimed  by  it  ought  to  have  the  character  of  posi- 
tive rules  with  respect  to  all  the  states  of  the  international  society, 
including  those  subsequently  joining  it,  and  none  ought  to  disre- 
gard the  binding  force  of  such  rules  so  long  as  they  have  not  been 
amended  by  a  new  Congress. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  rules  and  laws  of  the  Magna  doitas  must  be 
those  which  its  representatives,  that  is  to  say,  the  Congress,  have  proclaimed 
as  best  adapted  to  govern  the  relations  of  all  the  legal  entities  constituting  it, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that,  once  decided  upon,  a  rule  of  international  law 
must  be  binding  upon  all  the  member  states,  and  that  none  of  them  should 
disregard  the  authority  thereof  by  making  reservations.  At  present,  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  any  one  of  the  states  assembled  in  a  Congress  may  avoid  the  bind- 
ing f oirce  of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Congress  by  making  reservations  upon  the 
principles  adopted  by  the  majority.  This  can  be  done  because  at  present  the 
principles  which  must  govern  the  Congress  and  the  authority  of  their  con- 
clusions are  not  yet  definitely  established.  A  state  may  or  may  not,  as  it 
chooses,  come  into  a  Conference  and  prefer  a  condition  of  complete  isolation, 
but  it  does  not  seem  admissible  in  our  opinion  that  a  state  may  be  a  member 
of  the  international  society  and  yet  disregard  the  authority  of  the  laws  which 
must  govern  it.  This  would  in  effect  be  admitting  that  the  representative  of 
an  electoral  district,  by  his  reservation  upon  the  binding  force  of  a  law  enacted 
by  the  legislature,  could  save  his  district  from  the  authority  of  a  law  adopted 
by  the  majority. 

Bonfils  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  minority  cannot  be  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  vote  of  the  majority,  because  thereby  the  independence  of  every  state 
would  be  -compromised  and  diminished.  {DroU  irUemalional  pubHc,  §  806.) 
This  cannot  be  denied  imder  present  conditions.  But  if  our  system  coujd  be 
adopted,  if,  in  other  words,  the  states  were  to  recognize  the  Congress  as  the 
supreme  agency  through  which  rules  governing  their  relations  could  be  es- 
tablished, it  would  not  be  necessary  to  agree  with  Bonfils.  Certainly,  every 
state  would  be  free  to  join  or  not  to  join  the  union  or  society  of  states.  But  it 
would  be  inadmissible  that,  although  a  member,  such  state  could  freely  avoid 
the  authority  of  a  law  adopted  by  the  legislative  power  of  the  union,  namely, 
the  Congress,  and  that  the  other  states  of  the  union  or  society  could  not  resort 
to  any  methods  proper  in  time  of  peace  to  compel  such  recalcitrant  state  to 
recognize  the  binding  force  of  the  law  adopted.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  legal 
rules  of  the  international  society,  framed  by  the  states  constituted  as  a  union 
would  be  binding  only  upon  those  willing  to  recognize  them.  How,  under  such 
conditions,  could  the  international  society  be  given  a  true  legal  organization? 

122S.  The  functions  of  each  Congress  must  be  regarded  as  con- 
cluded with  the  signature  of  the  treaty  in  virhich  are  incorporated 
the  rules  adopted  by  its  members,  or  with  the  signature  of  the  final 
and  general  protocol,  in  which  all  the  protocols  previously  sub- 
scribed are  approved  and  confirmed. 


PROCEDURE 

1224.  Every  member  whose  credentials  as  a  member  of  the 
Congress  are  approved  shall  be  entitled  to  take  part  in  and  vote 
in  all  the  deliberations  of  the  Congress. 

1225.  Each  member  of  the  Congress  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
vote. 
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Hie  vote  shall  always  be  cast  by  name,  according  to  the  alpha- 
betical order  of  the  states  represented.  Any  proposition  shiall  be 
considered  approved  when  voted  for  by  a  majority  of  the  members 
present. 

1226.  Whoever  shall  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  shall  be 
bound  to  cast  his  vote  and  subscribe  the  resolution.  In  case  the 
delegates  of  a  state  who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  shall 
absent  themselves  from  the  meeting  in  which  the  vote  is  to  be  signed 
or  shall  refuse  to  sign  it,  they  would  be  guilty  of  censurable  con- 
dudt  in  neglect  of  the  general  duties  incumbent  upon  all  the  states, 
of  the  union  represented  in  the  Congress,  and  mention  of  the  mat- 
ter should  be  made  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  The  dele- 
gates of  a  state  signing  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  majority, 
against  which  they  have  voted,  shall  be  allowed  to  insert  in  the 
record  of  the  proceedings  their  dissenting  vote,  indicating  the  rea- 
sons therefor. 

:1227»  The  proceedings  of  the  Congress  must  be  drawn  up  in 
writing  and  the  discussions  and  resolutions  of  each  meeting  must 
be  confirmed  in  a  protocol  to  be  signed  by  all  the  lepresentatives, 
whether  members  of  the  majority  or  minority. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress  should  be  officially  pub- 
lished. 

1228.  When  the  Congress  is  called  upon  to  examine  and  pass 
upon  the  resolutions  adopted  by  a  Conference  it  may  not  only 
require  the  exhibition  of  all  the  papers  and  -documents  submitted 
to  the  Conference,  but  may  also  require  the  production  of  other 
documentas  and  papers  which  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  its 
information. 

SANCTION  OP  THE  RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  CONGRESS 

1229.  The  Congress  shall  insure  the  proper  recognition  of  its 
resolutions  by  providing  appropriate  penalties  to  that  end. 

1230.  When  the  Congress  proclaims  a  new  rule  binding  upon  all 
the  member  statas  of  the  union  or  society,  the  power  to  declare 
any  state  which  refuses  to  abide  by  the  rule  as  excluded  from  the 
''union  '^  must  be  deemed  a  sufficient  sanction  to  assure  respect  for 
the  rules  adopted.  Moreover,  a  state  desiring  to  continue  its  de 
fado  relations  as  a  member  of  the  union  cannot  be  permitted  to 
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disregard  the  imperative  authority  of  any  of  the  l^gal  rules  pro* 
claimed  by  the  Congress. 

128L  When  the  Congress,  in  the  general  aim  to  assure  peace 
and  prevent  war,  has  proclaimed  a  legal  rule  and  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion with  a  view  to  settle  a  difficulty  pending  between  two  or  more 
states,  these  states  may  be  compelled  to  comply  with  the  resolution 
or  decision  by  all  lawful  means  proper  in  time  of  peace. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  preservation  of  peace  is  of  chief  intcfest  and  that 
war  gives  rise  to  a  yety  serious  moral  and  economic  disturbance,  not  onty  with 
regard  to  the  belligerents,  but  also  with  regard  to  all  the  states  constituting  the 
Magna  ewUoBy  the  Congress,  as  the  supreme  agency  for  the  protection  of  the 
general  interests,  must  possess  the  power  to  order  the  use  of  all  peaeef ui  means 
to  obtain  the  observance  of  its  resolutions  and  conclusions  and  prevent  war. 

1232.  When  the  Congress  shall  have  directed  one  or  more  of  the 
states  of  the  ''  imion  "  or  society  to  resort  to  lawful  and  peaceful 
deans  to  compel  the  refractory  state  to  observe  a  resolution  or  rule 
concerning  it,  the  state  or  states  intrusted  with  such  a  mandate  will 
be  invested  as  of  right  with  all  the  powers  granted  by  international 
law  for  the  execution  of  the  mandate.  This  ought  to  be  the  case 
when  the  Congress  shall  direct  a  state  to  exercise  its  good  offices 
or  mediation  or  shall  appoint  an  international  commission  of  in- 
quiry. 

1233.  Should  the  Congress  recognize  that,  under  the  principles 
of  ''common"  law,  it  would  be  proper  to  impose  arbitration  upon 
the  parties  to  a  dispute,  it  could  order  arbitration  and  determine 
the  rules  for  the  constitution  of  the  arbitral  tribunal,  assuming 
that  a  permanent  court  of  arbitration  shall  not  have  been  estab- 
lished (as  it  should  be)  for  the  exercise  of  arbitral  jurisdiction  in 
cases  for  which  the  Congress  should  determine  arbitration  to  be 
obligatory. 

As  we  shaU  see  hereafter,  arbitration  can  only  become  an  institution  capable 
of  peacefully  settling  difficulties  and  preventing  war  on  condition  that  it  be 
obligat(ny.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Congress  ought  to  have  the  right 
to  determine  arbitration  to  be  obligatory  whenever  it  considers  it  advisable. 

1234.  When,  after  the  exhaustion  of  all  other  means  to  compel 
a  refractory  state  to  execute  its  rules  or  decisions,  the  Congress 
shall  deem  a  resort  to  coercive  measures  indispensable,  it  shall  have 
the  right  to  order  a  pacific  blockade  and  to  entrust  to  certain  states 
of  the  union  or  society  the  task  of  applying  such  measures.  The 
atates  thus  designated  shall  be  invested  as  of  right  with  all  the 
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powers  necessary  to  make  the  blockade  effective,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  specisd  rules  which  the  Congress  may  have  established 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  such  measures  of  forcible  execution.  The 
other  states  would  be  bound  to  abide  by  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  and  to  adopt  the  measures  required  to  make  the  blockade 
effective. 

The  precedents  established  with  reference  to  the  pacific  blockade  against 
China  and  Greece  support  our  proposition,  which  aims  at  legitimating  this 
method  of  forcible  execution.  We  believe  that  in  order  to  bring  about  a  realisa- 
tion of  a  more  just  and  rational  system  of  safeguarding  the  law,  the  duty  of 
ordering  a  pacific  blockade  and  declaring  it  binding  upon  all  the  states  -must 
be  undertaken  by  the  states  assembled  in  Congress,  so  as  to  prevent  combina- 
tions between  the  more  powerful  states  which  mi^t  exercise  a  preponderant 
influence  in  international  politics. 

1236.  In  case  of  a  serious  and  violent  attack  upon  the  legal  rules 
of  the  international  society,  the  Congress,  after  the  unsuccessful 
employment  of  other  means  of  establishing  the  authority  of  the 
law,  may  authorize  recourse  to  armed  force  against  the  states 
which  have  successfully  resisted  peaceful  measures  of  coercion. 
This  would  be  an  example  of  intervention  legitimated  by  the  prin- 
ciples which  justify  collective  intervention  and  the  use  of  armed 
force  to  punish  the  violation  of  international  law. 

When  this  extreme  measure  is  ordered  by  the  Congress  the 
state  or  states  of  the  union  authorized  to  resort  to  armed  force  to 
punish  violations  of  the  common  law  of  nations  and  to  restore  its 
authority  must  be  rightfully  regarded  as  allies  for  the  purpose. 
All  the  other  states  of  the ''  union  "  must  necessarily  be  r^^uded  as 
neutral. 


TITLE  II 
THE  CONFERENCE 

DEFmmoN 

1236.  The  Conference  is  an  agency  of  high  administration,  a 
sort  of  executive  power  possessing  the  faculty  to  maintain  and 
protect  the  l^al  organization  established  by  the  Congress  and  to 
apply  the  rules  proclaimed  to  settle  questions  of  general  interest 
which,  by  their  nature,  cannot  constitute  the  object  of  an  award. 

According  to  our  system  the  Conference  would  be  an  agency  of  the  interna- 
tional society  with  a  purpose  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the  Ck>ngre8B.  The 
Ck>ngre8S  ought  to  be  empowered  to  proclaim  the  rules  which  shall  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  legal  organisation  of  the  international  society.  The  Confer- 
ence ou|^t  to  maintain  the  legal  organization  established  by  the  Congress, 
to  assure  the  recognition  of  the  rules  proclaimed  and  to  apply  them  in  appro- 
priate cases. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  substantial  difTerence  between  a  Conference 
and  a  Congress.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  true  principles  of  the  legal 
organization  of  international  society  and  the  agencies  best  adapted  to  bring 
it  about  are  not  yet  fully  understood.  When,  in  the  future,  a  more  rational 
organization  of  international  society  will  be  constituted,  the  necessity  must  be 
recognized  of  establishing,  on  the  one  hand,  an  agency  to  draw  up,  elaborate 
and  proclaim  the  rules  of  the  society,  namely,  the  Congress,  and,  on  th^  other 
hand,  a  distinct  agency  entrusted  with  their  execution,  namely,  the  Conference. 

At  the  present  time  the  term  "Congress''  or  "Conference"  is  indifiTerently 
ascribed  to  an  assembly  of  states  united  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  their 
relations  by  an  agreement.  Thus,  the  term  Conference  was  applied  to  the 
assembly  of  states  which  met  at  Berlin  in  18S4r-5  to  protect  the  liberty  of 
navigation,  industry  and  commerce  in  the  regions  of  Africa,  and  which  pro- 
claimed, by  the  General  Act  of  February  26,  1885,  the  rules  governing  the 
occupation  of  African  territories  for  protectorates,  and  for  the  improvement 
of  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the  natives.  The  term  Conference  was 
also  applied  to  the  assembly  that  met  at  Brussels  in  1889  to  develop  and  apply 
the  principles  enunciated  at  Berlin  by  establishing  in  common  accord  rules 
designed  for  the  suppression  of  slavery,  which  were  proclaimed  in  the  anti- 
slavery  Act  of  July  2,  1890. 

In  our  opinion,  the  term  Conference  is  properly  applied  to  the  meeting  at 
Brussels,  which  did  not  declare  new  principles  but  merely  applied  and  devel- 
oped those  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  the  Congress  of  Paris  in  1856  and  the 
Conference  of  Berlin  in  1885,  which,  like  that  of  Pans,  should  have  been  called 
a  Congress.    In  like  manner,  the  meeting  of  the  states  held  at  The  Hague  in 
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18d9  and  in  1907  called  "Peace  Ck>nference8  "  should  rather  have  been  called 
"Congresses,"  their  object  having  been  to  enunciate  superior  principles,  to 
strengthen  peace  and  prevent  war  as  well  as  rules  which  should  govern  certain 
relations  arising  out  of  war.  These  two  assemblages  constitute  the  most  im- 
portant precedent  of  our  time,  and  furnish  an  admirable  example  for  future 
Congresses,  as  we  understand  them. 


CONSTITUTION  OF  THB  CONFEBENGE 

1237.  The  Conference  should  be  constituted: 

(a)  By  two  representatives  of  the  great  powers  appointed  to 
the  Congress.  When  the  representative  designated  cannot  fulfill 
his  duties  by  reason  of  death,  illness,  or  other  cause,  the 
sovereign  of  the  state  shall  appoint  a  representative  to  the  Con- 
ference; 

(b)  By  five  del^^tes  appointed  by  the  Congress  from  among 
the  delegates  of  the  people  in  the  Congress; 

(c)  By  the  representatives  of  the  state  or  states  which  have  a 
direct  and  material  interest  in  the  questions  to  be  discussed  by  the 
Conference. 

1238.  The  designation  of  the  members  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  made  by  the  Congress  before  the  termination  of  its  labors  and 
the  members  so  designated  shall  be  invested  with  all  their  powers 
imtil  the  meeting  of  a  new  Congress. 

1239.  The  admission  of  the  representatives  of  the  state  or  states 
which  have  a  direct  and  material  interest  in  the  question  to  be 
discussed  by  the  Conference  shall  be  decided  upon  by  the  Con- 
ference itself  at  its  first  meeting. 

To  justify  our  proposition  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  the  Conferoioe  must 
constitute  a  sort  of  executive  body  delegated  by  the  Congress  to  assure  a  recog- 
nition of  the  laws  enacted  by  it  and  to  exercise  functions  of  high  administra- 
tion, it  is  reasonable  to  hold  that  the  number  of  its  members  should  be  limited. 
We  believe  that  it  should  be  composed  only  of  representatives  of  the  great 
powers,  because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  latter  are  more  competent  and 
more  interested  than  other  states  in  preventing  disturbances  which  may  arise 
from  the  non-observance  of  the  laws  oiacted  by  the  Cong^'ess.  Always  firm  in 
the  desire  to  avoid  in  all  international  questions  the  preponderance  of  political 
influence,  we  have  considered  it  advisable  that  there  be  popular  representation 
in  the  Conference  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  international  com- 
munity and  the  peoples  which  constitute  it. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  representation  of  the  interested  state  or  states  it  has 
appeared  to  us  in  conformity  with  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity  that 
they  should  be  at  least  permitted  to  assert  their  contentions,  even  though  they 
may  not  be  granted  a  deliberative  vote. 
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DUTIES  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

IMO.  The  Conference  shall  be  deemed  competent: 

(a)  To  apply  any  legal  rules  enunciated  by  the  Congress  and 
to  settle  any  question  of  complex  interest  which,  by  reason  of  its 
nature,  cannot  be  the  object  of  an  award; 

(b)  To  interpret  the  rules  designed  to  preserve  the  legal  organi- 
zation of  international  society  as  proclaimed  by  the  Congress, 
without,  however,  interfering  with  the  substantial  authority  of 
these  rules. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  absence  of  a  special  provision  in  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Congress,  the  Conference  could,  under  the  partic- 
ular circumstances  of  a  case,  deduce  the  applicable  rule  from  that 
enacted  by  the  Congress,  either  by  a  literal  interpretation  or  by 
analogy,  provided,  however,  that  a  dLBferent  sense  from  that 
clearly  expressed  be  not  arrived  at  nor  a  new  rule  of  "common" 
law  derived  from  the  general  principles  of  international  law; 

(c)  To  order  a  reference  to  arbitration,  even  in  the  absence  of 
an  agreement  to  that  effect  between  the  parties,  either  in  cases 
where,  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the  Congress,  a  sub- 
mission to  a  court  of  arbitration  shall  be  deemed  compulsory,  or 
in  the  case  contemplated  in  rule  825;  to  settle  the  difficulties  which 
may  arise  from  the  execution  of  an  arbitral  award;  to  examine  the 
groimds  of  nuUity  invoked  against  such  an  award  by  the  defeated 
party;  and  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  request  for  revision  of  the 
award; 

(d)  To  examine  the  circumstances  which  might  justify  collective 
intervention  in  accordance  with  rules  556  et  seq.;  to  regulate  such 
intervention,  according  to  its  purpose,  when  authorised  by  the 
Congress,  and  to  control  its  operation; 

(e)  To.  safeguard  the  rights  of  aliens  injured  by  the  action  of  a 
government  which  shall  have  abused  its  authority  by  arbitrarily 
violating  their  rights  or  by  refusing  to  carry  out  its  engagements 
or  admit  the  just  pecuniary  claims  of  the  interested  parties, 
tha^by  creating  an  abnormal  condition  of  affairs. 

This  would  be  the  case  if  a  government  arbitrarily  and  un- 
justifiably refused  to  pay  its  contractual  debts; 

(/)  To  authorize  the  employment  of  diplomatic  measures 
legitimate  in  time  of  peace  to  assure  the  execution  of  an  arbitral 
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awatxl  rendered  against  a  state  which  refuses  to  recognise  or 
execute  it; 

(ff)  To  pass  upon  the  revocation  or  suspension  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded between  two  or  more  states  in  the  cases  designated  in  rules 
787,  788,  826  and  829; 

(A)  To  suspend  the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  peace  and  to  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Congress  whenever  it  may  consider  the  stipula- 
tions of  such  treaty  as  violating  the  principles  which,  according  to 
the  rules  enimoiated  by  the  Congress,  govern  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

PBOCEDURG 

12A1,  The  meeting  of  the  Conference  may  take  place  at  the 
request  of  one  of  the  states  of  the  union  which,  in  a  note  communi- 
cated through  diplomatic  channels,  shall  state  the  reasons  for  the 
desired  convocation  of  the  members.  Such  request  must  be  recog- 
nijsed  as  well  founded  by  three  of  the  governments  of  the  states 
which  are  to  join  in  the  Conference. 

When  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  requested  by  one  of  the 
states  of  the  union  shall  be  approved  by  three  of  the  governments 
of  the  8ta;te8  invited,  these  states  shall  determine  by  agreement  the 
program  for  the  Conference. 

1212.  When  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  shall  be  called  be- 
cause of  a  difficulty  between  two  or  more  states  which,  not  having 
been  adjusted  by  peaceful  means,  threatens  to  cause  war,  the 
parties  in  dispute  shall  all  be  considered  defendants. 

12IS.  When  the  parties  in  dispute  are  all  in  the  position  of 
defendants  before  the  Conference  it  is  the  duty  of  each  party  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Conference  all  the  documents  in  sup- 
port of  its  claim  and  those  which  may  be  required  by  the  Con- 
ference. In  the  case  of  good  offices  or  mediation  on  the  part  of 
third  powers,  they  must  furnish  the  relevant  papers  and  all  docu- 
ments necessary  to  acquaint  the  Conference  with  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  dispute  and  the  grounds  invoked  by  each  of  the  con- 
tending parties  in  order  that  an  intelligent  decision  may  be  reached. 

12M.  The  parties  called  before  the  Conference  shall  be  permitted 
to  present  their  own  arguments  and  to  take  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Conference  by  appointed  representatives;  but  they  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  a  vote. 
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They  may  present  to  the  Conference  all  the  memorials  and  docu- 
ments calculated  to  strengthen  their  case,  so  long  as  the  assembly 
shall  not  have  declared  the  period  for  the  submission  of  documents 
dosed. 

1246.  Any  decision  of  the  Conference,  whether  provisional  or 
final,  shall  be  reached  by  a  majority  of  votes,  each  state  represented 
and  each  del^ate  to  the  Conference  possessing  one  vote. 

1246.  Every  decision  shall  be  drawn  up  in  writing  and  contain 
an  exact  enunciation  of  the  rules  of  law  on  which  it  is  based,  the 
grounds  for  the  application  of  such  rules,  and  a  clear  and  precise 
judgment. 

1247.  The  resolutions  of  the  Conference  shall  be  signed  by  all 
participating  members  who  have  not  been  excluded  from  it  for 
justifiable  reasons. 

Each  member  of  the  minority  shall  have  the  right  to  state  the 
reasons  for  his  dissenting  vote  and  to  require  mention  thereof  in  the 
proceedings,  but  he  shall  not  have  the  right  to  refuse  to  sign  the 
award  or  resolution  adopted  by  the  majority. 

1248.  The  decision  of  the  Conference  shall  be  deemed  final  and 
it  shall  be  communicated  by  diplomatic  channels  to  all  the  member 
states  of  the  union  and  notified  to  the  interested  parties  upon 
whom  it  shall  thereupon  become  obligatory. 

SANCTION  OF  THE  DECISIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE 

1249.  The  Conference  may  assure  respect  for  its  decisions  by 
proposing  to  the  Congress,  by  a  resolution  based  upon  stated 
reasons,  the  use  of  coercive  measures  against  such  members  as  may 
refuse  to  execute  the  decision. 

1260.  The  behavior  of  any  state  which  might  decline  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  and  to  execute  the  orders  im- 
posed upon  it  would  be  deemed  censurable  and  contrary  to  the 
common  law  of  nations,  which  must  govern  the  states  constituting 
the  "  union  "  or  society;  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  convoke  a  Con- 
gress to  prescribe  the  emplojonent  of  appropriate  coercive  measures. 

We  do  not  deceive  ourselves  by  assuming  that  the  rules  we  propose  for  the 
rational  organisation  of  international  society  can  at  present  be  accepted  and 
enforced.  It  will  require,  first  of  all,  a  complete  transformation  of  present 
conditions  and  a  gradual  restriction  and  final  and  complete  elimination  of  the 
preponderance  of  political  influence  in  international  relations.    It  will  be  neces- 
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nry  for  public  opinion — ^which  is  the  manifestation  of  the  legal  conscience  of 
the  peoples  comprising  the  Magna  cmtas,  formerly  suppressed,  but  whose  in- 
fluence upon  the  operation  of  intemational  society  is  constantly  increasing — 
to  become  preponderant.  It  will  be  necessary  for  peoples,  more  conscious  of 
their  respective  interests  and  legitimate  rights,  to  assert  their  sdidarity.  It 
will  be  necessary,  so  to  speak,  for  the  legal  entities  constituting  the  Magna 
cwUas  to  realize  clearly  that  law  and  justice,  and  not  private  interest  and  poli- 
tics, must  be  the  final  sovereign  of  the  world. 

Whoever  considers  conditions  from  a  lofty  point  of  view  must  agree  that 
the  life  of  nations  is  being  transformed  by  the  influence  of  new  ideas;  these  are 
limiting,  little  by  little,  the  preponderant  influence  of  politics,  which  will  be 
ultimately  eliminated,  since  ideas,  not  facts,  govern  the  world. 

Undoubtedly,  on  the  other  hand,  politics,  failing  to  base  their  proponderance 
upon  the  irresistible  and  mysterious  power  of  ideas  are  now  under  the  necessity 
of  appealing  to  force.  They  will  not  be  able  to  do  this  indefinitely.  The  result 
of  the  increasing  progress  of  science  is  that  ultimately  states  will  be  unable  to 
maintain  their  armaments  on  a  par  with  such  progress.  The  wonderful  discov- 
eries in  ballistics  and  of  more  powerful  weapons  of  attaclc,  which  make  quite 
useless  the  present  means  of  defense;  the  discouraging  progress  of  artillery 
which  reduces  to  naught  any  study  to  perfect  resistance  by  improving  the  con- 
struction of  ships;  new  and  more  powerful  explosives;  submarines,  dirigible 
balloons,  aeroplanes  and  other  powerful  means  of  destruction — all  this,  to  any 
thoughtful  person,  signifies  that  politics,  in  course  of  time,  will  have  to  recog- 
nize its  inability  to  stand  the  strain. 

At  the  present  writing,  August  26,  1908,  the  two  great  powers  which  by 
their  policy  seek  to  acquire  preponderance  upon  the  sea,  recognizing  the  diffi- 
culty of  maintaining  their  efforts,  have  attempted  to  reach  an  agreement. 
Having  failed  in  that  attempt,  they  are  induced  by  their  rivalry  to  excessive 
and  ever  increasing  expenditures.  Thus,  Great  Britain  plans  to  build  thirty 
ships  of  the  Dreadnought  type,  entailing  an  expenditure  of  $250,000,000  and 
may  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  loan  (Le  Mating  August  23,  1908).  In 
Germany,  an  increase  of  taxes  of  500,000,000  marks  has  been  announced  to 
meet  new  naval  expenditures. 


TITLE  III 

EFFECTIVE  MEANS  OF  SETTLING  DIFFERENCES  BE^ 
TWEEN  STATES  AND  PREVENTING  LITIGATION 

OF  DIPLOMATIC  ACTION 

1261.  Whenever  there  arises  between  two  or  more  states  a 
difference  likely  to  disturb  their  friendly  relations,  it  must  be 
deemed  a  common  duty  of  humanity  and  an  act  of  good  policy 
for  all  the  governments  of  the  states  of  the  international  society, 
and  for  ea^h  of  them  in  particular,  to  make  use  of  all  ibe  taeans 
available  under  the  ^'common"  law  to  settle  the  difference  l^ 
diplomatic  action  and  thus,  if  possible,  avoid  Utigation  or  recourse 
to  arms. 

The  true  mission  of  politics  and  diplomacy  should  be  to  bring  about  the 
disappearance  of  a&  ground  of  disagreement  between  the  states  of  the  in- 
ternational society  and  to  employ  any  honorable  means  calculated  to  settle 
differences  between  them  and  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  their  friendly 
relations. 

See  Fiore,  word  AUeama  in  Digesio  iialianOf  chap.  IV.  La  vera  miesione 
della  diplomazia. 

This  principle  is  at  present  recognized  in  article  I  of  Convention  I  of  the 
General  Act  of  The  Hague  of  1007,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Article  I. — '*  With  a  view  to  obviating  as  far  as  possible  recoiu'se  to  force  in 
the  relations  between  states,  the  contracting  Powers  agree  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  ensure  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  differences.'^ 

The  proclamation  of  principles  made  by  the  forty-four  states  assembled  at 
The  Hague,  forming  the  preamble  of  the  convention  for  the  pacific  settlement 
of  international  dilutes,  which  also  comprises  arbitral  procedure,  deserves 
most  carefid  attention.   It  reads  thus: 

"Animated  by  the  sincere  desire  to  work  for  the  maintenance  of  general 
peace; 

Resolved  to  promote  by  all  the  efforts  in  their  power  the  friendly  settlement 
of  international  disputes; 

Recognizing  the  solidarity  uniting  the  members  of  the  society  of  civilised 
nations; 

Desirous  of  extending  the  empire  of  law  and  of  strengthening  the  apprecia- 
tion of  international  justice; 

Ck>nvinced  that  the  permanent  institution  of  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  ac- 
cessible to  all,  in  the  midst  of  independent  powers,  will  contribute  effectively 
to  this  result; 

484 
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^«ving  t^?xd  to  ti)e  ^(Jxantage9  attending  the  general  aad  regulaj  organiza- 
tion of  the  procedure  of  arbitration; 

Sharing  the  opinion  of  the  august  initiator  of  the  International  Peace  Coib- 
f eoeoce  tbat  it  ia  evpediant  to  record  in  an  International  Agreement  the  princi- 
ple of  equtfy  and  ri^t  on  which  ane  baaed  the  security  of  States  and  the  wel- 
fare of  peoples; 

Being  desirous,  with  this  object,  of  insuring  the  better  working  in  practice 
of  Coipjniflpionfl  of  Inquiry  and  Tribunals  of  Arbitration,  and  of  facilitating 
recourse  to  arbitration  in  cases  which  allow  of  a  suounary  procedure; 

Have  deemed  it  necessary  to  revise  in  certain  particulars  and  to  complete 
the  work  of  tiw  Finb  Feace  Ck>nference  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  intema- 
tionaJidiQiittfiS." 

MEANS  DEEMED  EFFICACIOUS 

19BS.  The  means  considered  efficacious  and  admitted  by  all  the 
states  which  sigped  the  General  Act  of  the  Ha^e  Ck>nference  of 
1907  are: 

(a)  Good  offices; 

(6)  Mediation; 

(c)  InterruUionat  Commul^uma  cf  Inquiry, 

Concerning  these  and  other  matters,  there  exists  a  body 
of  rules  which  constitute  the  "conmion"  law  of  the  states  repre- 
sented in  the  Second  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and  signatory  of 
the  General  Act  of  October  18,  1907,  which  contains  the  different 
conventions  they  concluded.  Although  binding  on  all  the  signa- 
tory (i.  e.,  ratifying)  states,  these  rules  are  not  fully  reproduced 
in  this  work,  because  they  are  not  all  reconcilable  with  otur  system, 
for  instance,  certain  rules  concerning  arbitration.  The  reader  will 
find,  howevw,  printed  in  italics,  a  verbatim  copy  of  such  of  the 
rules  as  are  not  opposed  to  our  principles.  There  are  fourtewi 
conventions  and  each  is  divided  into  articles.  The  number  of  the 
convention  will  be  cited  in  connection  with  a  textual  reproducticNi 
of  the  articles, — ^using  our  own  numeration. 

GOOD  OFFICES 

120S.  Good  offices  ooosist  in  the  attempt  of  a  friendly  power 
to  facilitate  n^egotiatioiis  between  two  or  more  states  in  contro- 
vert. 

The  gpod  Qffioas  of  a  friendly  power  may  be  required  by 
either  one  of  the  states  in  controverEty,  when  they  have  failed 
through  diplomatic  negotiations  to  reach  an  agreement  and  there 
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is  danger  of  their  disagreement  becoming  so  serious  as  to  disturb 
their  friendly  relations. 

1264.  Any  government  of  the  states  of  the  international  soci- 
ety may,  without  being  requested,  tender  its  good  offices  to 
the  states  in  controversy,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  its  moral 
influence  toward  reconciling  them  and  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
an  amicable  agreement  or  an  honorable  compromise. 

This  rule,  proposed  in  the  preceding  editions  of  the  present  work  (3d  ed., 
$1118)  is  thus  formulated  in  article  3  of  Convention  I  of  the  General  Act  of 
the  Hague  Conference  of  October  18,  1907: 

^*  The  Contracting  Powers  deekn  it  expedient  and  desirable  that  one  or  more 
powers,  strangers  to  the  dispute,  should,  on  their  own  initiative  and  as  far  as 
circumstances  may  allow,  offer  their  good  offices  or  mediation  to  the  states  at 
variance. 

Powers  strangers  to  the  dispute  have  the  right  to  offer  good  offices  or  media- 
tion even  during  the  course  of  hostilities. 

The  exercise  of  this  right  can  never  be  regarded  by  either  of  the  parties  in 
dispute  as  an  unfriendly  act." 

1266.  Refusal  on  the  part  of  a  government  to  accept  good 
offices  proposed  by  the  government  of  the  opposing  state,  or  prof- 
fered by  a  friendly  power  on  its  own  initiative  will  in  itself  nuse 
a  grave  presumption  that  that  government  does  not  desire  to 
reach  an  amicable  arrangement.  Such  refusal  virtually  consti- 
tutes a  breach  of  political  etiquette. 

1256.  Good  offices  voluntarily  tendered  by  a  power  not  inter- 
ested in  the  difference  should  not  be  declined  without  good  reasons. 
If  accepted  by  the  states  in  controversy,  they  must  communicate 
and  furnish  to  such  power  all  the  documents  and  notes  relative 
to  the  matter  in  dispute  and  whatever  may  be  necessary  to  eluci- 
date the  case.  They  must  also  advance  their  arguments  in  support 
of  their  respective  claims. 

1267.  The  tender  of  good  offices  cannot  be  considered  by  any  of 
the  states  between  which  a  difference  has  arisen  as  improper  or 
as  an  unfriendly  act  or  undue  interference. 

1258.  The  government  that  has  proffered  its  good  offices  must 
act  in  regard  to  the  two  states  in  controversy  with  absolute  im- 
partiality and  moderation  and  use  its  moral  influence  to  facilitate 
conciliation  and  to  effect  an  honorable  compromise  of  the  disputed 
points;  but  it  may  not  expect  that  either  state  shall  accept  its 
proposals  to  the  prejudice  of  its  dignity  or  honor. 

The  rules  det  forth  are  the  same  as  those  in  preceding  editions. 
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OF  MEDIATION 

1269.  Mediation  is  the  act  of  a  friendly  state  which  interposes 
between  two  states  between  which  a  difference  has  arisen,  with 
a  view  to  composing  it  and  reestablishing  good  relations  between 
them. 

The  states  between  which  a  difference  has  arisen  may  pro- 
pose to  invest  one  or  more  friendly  states,  strangers  to  the  ques- 
tion, with  power  to  interpose  as  amiables  compositeurs  or  mediators 
in  the  settlement  of  the  controversy. 

The  privilege  to  proffer  mediation  inheres  in  every  state  stranger 
to  the  difference. 

1260.  The  mediation  proposed  can  never  be  regarded  by  either  of 
the  states  in  dispute  as  an  unfriendly  act. 

General  Act  of  the  Hague  Conference.  Convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  of  October  18, 1907,  art.  3,  last  paragraph. 

1261.  The  part  of  the  mediator  consists  in  reconciling  the  opposing 
claims  and  appeasing  the  feelings  of  resentment  which  may  have  arisen 
between  the  states  in  controversy. 

Article  4  of  that  Convention. 

1262.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  mediating  state,  whenever  mediation 
has  been  requested  or  proffered  and  accepted  by  the  states  in 
controversy,  to  ascertain  the  precise  points  and  matters  in  dis- 
pute, the  negotiations  entered  into  and  still  pending,  and  all  the 
evidentiary  documents,  etc.,  likely  to  throw  light  upon  the  case. 

1263.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  states  in  controversy,  which 
have  requested  or  accepted  mediation,  candidly  to  communicate 
all  information  to  the  mediator,  so  that  he  may  properly  fulfill  his 
mission. 

After  having  accepted  mediation,  it  must  be  deemed  unfair  on 
the  part  of  either  state  to  endeavor  to  mislead  the  mediator  by 
unjustified  reticence. 

1264.  It  must  be  deemed  the  mediator's  principal  duty  to  con- 
sider in  good  faith  and  impartially  the  arguments  of  each  state; 
to  refrain  from  using  his  moral  influence  in  favor  of  either;  to  act, 
not  as  a  judge  or  arbitrator,  but  as  a  conciliator,  an  impartial 
friend,  a  skillful  and  prudent  composer  of  differences,  seeking  to 
bring  about  a  reasonable  arrangement  between  the  contending 
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states  without  in  any  way  depriving  them  of  their  full  liberty  to 
accept  or  reject  the  settlement  proposed. 

128S.  The  fundicms  qf  the  mediaier  are  at  an  end  when  <moe  it  is 
dedaredf  either  by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute  or  by  the  mediator 
himself  f  that  the  means  of  recondliaJlion  proposed  by  him  are  not 
accepted. 

Article  5  of  the  Convention  cited. 

1266.  Good  offices  and  mediation  undertaken  either  at  the  reqisest 
of  the  parties  in  dispute  or  on  the  initiative  of  Powers  strangers  to  the 
dispute  have  eocdusively  the  character  qf  advice,  anc{  never  have  binding 
force, 

Artide  G  of  the  Convention  cited. 

1267.  The  Powers  which  have  concluded  the  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  are  agreed  in  recommending  the  application,  when  circumstances 
aUoWf  of  special  mediation  in  the  following  form: 

In  case  of  a  serious  difference  endangering  peace,  the  states  at 
variance  choose  respectively  a  Power  to  which  they  enJtrust  the  mission 
of  entering  into  direct  communication  vnth  the  Powier  chosen  on 
the  other  side,  with  the  object  of  preventing  the  rupture  of  pacific 
relations. 

For  the  period  of  this  mandate,  the  term  of  which,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated,  cannot  exceed  thirty  days,  the  States  in  dispute  cease  from 
aU  direct  communication  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute,  which  is  re- 
garded as  referred  exdveively  to  the  mediating  Powers,  which  must 
use  their  best  efforts  to  settle  it. 

In  case  of  a  definite  rupture  of  pacific  relations,  these  Powers  are 
charged  with  the  joint  task  of  taking  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
to  restore  peace. 

Article  8  of  the  Convention  cited. 

OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQX7IBT 

1268.  In  disputes  qf  an  international  nature  involving  neither 
honor  nor  vital  interests,  and  arising  from  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
points  of  fad,  the  contracting  Powers  deem  it  expedient  and  desirable 
that  the  parties  who  have  not  been  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  by 
means  of  diplomacy,  should,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  instiMe 
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an  irUernaiional  eamnmeian  qf  in^ryy  tofacUitaie  a  solnium  ofihsse 
disputes  by  elucidating  (he  fa€is  by  means  of  an  impariuU  and  cm^ 
scimtious  investigation.   {AH.  9.) 

The  provisions  governing  the  international  Commission  of  Inquiry  con- 
stitute the  ''common''  law  of  the  forty-^our  states  assembled  at  The  Hague, 
which  have  signed  and  ratified  the  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes.  They  are  consequently  just  as 
binding  upon  these  states  as  any  rule  of  positive  law.  For  that  reason  the 
full  text  of  the  convention  is  given  herein. 

N.  B.  The  consecutive  numbering  of  the  rules  has  been  preserved,  indjoating 
throughout  the  articles  of  the  convention  to  which  the  rules  correspond. 

1209.  IntemoHanal  commissions  of  inquiry  are  oonstittUed  by 
special  agreement  between  ihe  parties  in  dispute. 

The  inquiry  convention  defines  (he  facts  to  be  examined;  it  deter- 
mines the  mode  and  time  in  which  the  commission  is  to  be  formed  and 
(he  extent  of  the  powers  of  (he  commissioners. 

It  also  determines,  if  there  is  need,  where  Ae  commission  is  to  sit, 
and  whether  it  may  remove  to  another  pUuse,  the  language  the  com- 
mission shall  use  and  the  languages  (he  use  of  which  shall  be  authorized 
before  it,  as  well  as  the  date  on  whidi  each  party  must  deposit  its 
statement  of  fads,  and,  generally  speaking,  aU  the  conditions  upon 
which  ihe  parties  have  agreed. 

If  the  parties  consider  it  necessary  to  appoint  assessors,  the  con" 
vention  of  inquiry  shall  determine  the  mode  of  (heir  sdection  and  Ae 
extent  of  their  powers.    {Art.  10.) 

1270.  //  (he  inquiry  convention  has  rujt  determined  where  the 
commission  is  to  sit,  it  wiU  sit  at  The  Hague. 

The  place  of  meeting^  once  fixed,  cannot  be  altered  by  the  commission 
except  vrUh  (he  assent  of  the  parties. 

If  the  inquiry  commission  has  not  determined  what  languages 
are  to  be  employed,  the  question  shaU  be  decided  by  Ae  commission. 
{Art.  11.) 

127L  Unless  an  undertaking  is  made  to  (he  contrary,  commissions 
of  inquiry  shall  be  formed  by  choosing  the  tnembers  from  among  the 
list  of  m^nbers  appointed  as  members  of  the  permanent  Court  qf  Ar^ 
bitration. 

The  comtmssion  sdects  its  President  from  among  its  members. 
{AH.  li.) 

1272.  Should  one  of  (he  commissioners  or  one  qf  the  aseeasars^  if 
any,  either  die  or  resign,  or  be  unable  for  any  reason  whatever  to  die- 
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diarge  his  functions,  the  same  procedure  is  followed  for  filling  the 
vacancy  as  vxis  followed,  for  appointing  him.    (Art,  IS.) 

1273.  The  parties  are  entitled  to  appoint  special  agents  to  attend 
the  convention  of  inquiry,  whose  duty  it  is  to  represent  them  and  to 
act  as  intermediaries  between  them  and  the  commission. 

They  are  further  authorized  to  engage  counsel  or  advocates,  ap^ 
pointed  by  themselves,  to  state  their  case  and  uphold  their  interests 
before  the  commission.    (Art.  14-) 

1274.  The  International  Bureau  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration acts  as  registry  for  the  commissions  which  sit  at  The  Hague, 
and  shall  place  its  offices  and  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  contracting 
Powers  for  the  ii«e  of  the  commission  of  inquiry.    (Art.  15.) 

1276.  //  the  commission  meets  elsewhere  than  at  The  Hague,  it 
appoints  a  secretary-general,  whose  office  serves  as  registry. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  registry,  under  the  control  of  the  President, 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  sittings  of  the  commission, 
the  preparation  of  the  minutes,  and,  while  the  inquiry  lasts,  for  the 
charge  of  the  archives,  which  shall  subsequently  be  transferred  to  the 
International  Bureau  at  The  Hague.    (Art.  16.) 

1276.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  constitution  and  working  of  com- 
missions of  inquiry,  the  following  rules,  which  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  inquiry  procedure  in  so  far  as  the  parties  do  not  adopt  other 
rules,  are  recommended.    (Art.  17.) 

1277.  The  commission  shaU  settle  the  details  of  the  procedure  not 
covered  by  the  special  inquiry  convention  or  the  present  Convention, 
and  shall  arrange  all  the  formalities  required  for  dealing  wUh  the 
evidence.    (Art.  18.) 

1278.  On  the  inquiry  both  sides  muM  be  heard. 

At  the  dates  fixed,  eaeh  party  communicates  to  the  commission  and 
to  the  other  party  the  statements  of  facts,  if  any,  and  in  aU  caees,  the 
instruments,  papers,  and  documents  which  it  considers  useful  for 
ascertaining  the  truth,  as  well  as  the  list  of  witnesses  and  experts  whose 
evidence  it  wishes  to  be  heard.    (Art.  19.) 

1279.  The  commission  is  entOled,  with  the  assent  of  the  Powers, 
to  move  temporarily  to  any  place  where  it  considers  it  may  be  useful 
to  have  recourse  to  this  means  of  inquiry  or  to  send  one  or  more  of  its 
members.  Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the  state  on  whose  terri- 
tory it  is  proposed  to  hold  the  inquiry.    (Art.  20.) 

1280.  Every  investigation,  and  every  examination  of  a  locality 
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nmst  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties 
cr  after  they  have  been  duly  summoned.    {A  rt.  21.) 

1281.  The  commission  is  entitled  to  ask  from  either  party  for  siLch 
explanaiion  and  information  as  it  considers  necessary.    (Art.  22.) 

1282.  The  parties  must  supply  the  commission  of  inquiry,  as  fvily 
as  possible,  with  all  m^ans  and  facilities  necessary  to  enable  it  to 
thoroughly  understand  the  fads  in  question.  Likewise  they  must 
make  use  of  all  means  at  their  disposal  under  their  municipal  law  to 
insure  the  appearance  of  the  witnesses  or  experts  who  are  in  their 
territory  and  have  been  summoned  before  the  commission. 

If  the  witnesses  or  experts  are  unable  to  appear  before  the  commis- 
sion, the  parties  will  arrange  for  their  evidence  to  be  token  before  the 
qualified  officials  of  their  own  country.    (Art.  2S.) 

1283.  For  all  notices  to  be  served  by  the  commission  in  the  territory 
of  a  third  contracting  Power,  the  commission  shall  apply  direct  to  the 
government  of  the  said  Power.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of 
procuring  evidence  from,  witnesses  residing  in  foreign  territory. 

Such  requests  are  to  be  executed  by  the  Power  to  which  they  are  di- 
rected so  far  as  the  means  at  its  disposal  and  its  laws  wiU  permit. 
They  cannot  be  rejected  unless  the  Paioer  applied  to  considers  com- 
pliance therewith  as  prejudicial  to  its  sovereign  rights  or  its  safety. 

The  commission  will  equally  be  always  entitled  to  cut  through  the 
Power  on  whose  territory  it  meets,    (Art.  24-) 

1284.  The  witnesses  and  experts  may  be  summoned  at  the  request 
of  the  parties  in  controversy  or  by  the  commission  on  its  own  motion, 
but  in  every  case  through  the  government  of  the  State  in  whose  territory 
it  may  be  assembled. 

The  witnesses  are  heard  in  succession  and  separately,  in  the  pres- 
ence  of  the  agents  and  counsel,  and  in  the  order  determined  by  the 
commission.     (Art.  25.) 

1286.  The  examination  of  witnesses  is  conducted  by  the  president. 

The  members  of  the  commission  may,  however,  ask  any  witness 
such  questions  as  they  consider  likely  to  elucidate  and  complete  the 
evidence,  or  obtain  information  on  any  point  concerning  the  witness 
that  may  be  pertinent  and  necessary  to  disclose  the  truth. 

The  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  in  controversy  may  not  in- 
terrupt  the  witness  when  he  is  making  his  statement,  nor  put  any  direct 
question  to  him,  but  they  may  ask  the  president  to  put  such  additional 
questions  to  the  witness  as  they  may  deem  expedient.    (Art.  26.) 
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U8|B*  Thfi  %tnine99  must  gwe  his  evidence  imOwut  beinq  aiUmoed  to 
read  any  written  draft.  He  may^  however ^  bfi  permUted  bu  the  Jtresi- 
dent  taconauU  netee  or  documents  if  the  nature  (^  the  facts  referred  to 
necessitaies  tiieir  employment.    {Art.  £7.) 

1287.  A  mdmtte  of  the  evidence  ofthevntnese  is  drawn  up  forthwith 
and  read  to  the  witness.  The  latter  nuiy  make  such  aUerations  and 
additions  as  he  thinfcs  necessary,  which  will  he  recorded  at  the  end  of  his 
statemepl. 

When  the  whole  of  his  staJtement  has  been  read  to  the  vritnsss,  he  is 
asked  to  sign  it.    (Art.  28.) 

12SB8.  The  agents  are  authorized,  in  the  course  of  or  at  the  close  of 
the  inquiry^  to  yreserd  in  writing,  to  the  commission  and  to  the  other 
party  such  statements^  requisitions,  or  summaries  of  the  facts  as  they 
cormder  useful  for  ascertaining  the  truth.    {Art.  i9.) 

1289..  The  commission  considers  its  decisions  in  private  and  the 
proceedings  are  secret. 

AU  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  com^ 
mission. 

If  a  member  declines  to  vote,  the  fact  must  be  recorded  tn  the  ndn- 
vies.     {Art.  SO.) 

1290.  The  sittings  of  the  commission  are  not  public,  nor  the  min- 
utes and  documents  pertaining  to  the  inquiry  published  except  by 
virtue  of  a  decision  of  the  commission  made  with  the  consent  of  the 
paxiies  in  controversy.    {Art.  SI.) 

1291*  After  the  parties  haoe  presented  all  the  explanations  and 
emdence,  and  the  witnesses  have  all  been  heard,  the  president  declares 
the  inquiry  terminated,  and  the  commission  adjourns  to  deliberate 
and  to  draw  up  its  report.    {Art.  Si.) , 

1292.  Thereportissignedby  all  the  members  of  the  commission. 
If  one  of  the  members  refuses  to  sign,  the  fact  is  mentioned,  but  the 

validity  cf  the  report  is  not  affected.    {Art.  SS.) 

1293.  The  report  of  the  commission  is  read  at  a  public  sitting^  the 
agents  and  counsel  cf  the  parties  in  controversy  being  present  or  duly 
summoned. 

A  copy  of  the  report  is  given  to  each  party.   {Art.  84-) 

1294.  The  report  qf  the  commission  is  limited  to  a  statement  of 
facts^  and  has  in  no  loay  the  character  of  an  award.  It  leaves  to  the 
parties  in  controversy  entire  freedom  as  to  the  effect  to  be  given  to  the 
statement.    {Art.  S5.) 
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lSt96.  Each  party  pays  its  own  expenses  and  an  equal  share  of  the 
expenses  incurred  by  the  commission.    (Art.  S6.) 

1296.  The  rules  relating  to  international  commissions  of  inquiry  ^ 
haxing  been  sanctioned  by  the  special  cMvention  which  is  part  of  the 
General  Act  of  the  second  Hague  Conference,  have,  with  respect  to  all 
the  states  wkkh  subacribed  the  ccnwenHon,  the  authority  ^f  their  *^com- 
mon"  law,  and  they  must  aU  recognize  its  binding  force. 

1297.  International  commissions  of  inquiry,  in  addition  to  the  eases 
contemplated  in  the  engagements  assumed  by  the  States  signatory  of 
Oie  ConvenHon  of  October  18,  1907,  may  be  instituted  by  virtite  cf  a 
resobdi&n  cff  the  Conference,  whenever  such  measure  may  be  deemed 
expedient* 

They  may  further  be  instituted  by  an  award  ef  tJte  Permanent . 
Court  of  ArbitraHon  at  The  Hague,  which,  htmng  jvrisdictian  to 
decide  a  diepute  upon  ffte  points  indicaied  in  the  campremis,  deems  it 
expedient  to  ascertain  certain  facts  in  order  to  be  able  to  reach  a  proper 
decision. 

1288.  Whenever  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  may  be  instituted 
by  a  resotUtion  of  the  Conference  or  of  the  Hague  Court  of  Arbitration, 
the  resolution  vnU  define  the  fads  that  are  to  be  investigated  and  wiU 
regeitaibe  atl  the  particulars  contemplated  in  Artide  1269,  swpra. 


TITLE  IV 
OP  INTERNATIONAL  ARBITRATION 

EFFICACY  OF  ARBITRATION 

1299.  Arbitration  must  be  deemed  the  most  equitable  and 
effective  means  of  settling  questions  of  a  1^^  nature,  especially 
those  of  interpretation  and  application  of  international  conven-* 
tions, — disagreements  which  diplomacy  cannot  adjust. 

It  is  imperatively  necessary  that  the  empire  of  law  and  institu- 
tions of  a  legal  ordep  be  fostered  and  maintained  by  the  states  of 
the  international  society. 

Propaganda  in  favor  of  arbitration,  as  an  equitable  and  effective  means  of 
settling  disputes  and  of  eliminating  war,  has  been  the  principal  object  of  the 
movements  of  the  last  century,  and  the  common  aspiration  of  various  European 
and  American  associations  organized  to  substitute  the  use  of  armed  force  by 
a  judicial  institution  capable  of  solving  such  differences  as  may  exist  between 
states.  See  suprfi.  Introduction,  and  the  numerous  works  on  the  subject,  of 
which  the  following  merit  special  mention,  viz. : 

Merignhac,  ^arbitrage  intemaiional;  Deschamps,  Easctia  star  VorgamsaHon 
de  VoarbUrage  inUmoHonal;  Pradier-Fod6r6,  TrailS  de  droit  international,  v.  VI, 
§§2602-2630;  Oppenheim,  Intematumal  law,  v.  II,  §§12  et  seq,;  Bonfils- 
Fauchille,  §§  W4-969;  Darby,  International  arbitration.  For  the  actual  prac- 
tice and  operation  of  arbitration,  see  Moore,  History  and  Digest  of  the  arbi- 
trations  to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a  party,  and  Lapradelle  and 
Politis,  Recueil  des  arbitrages  intemationatix. 

The  Institute  of  International  Law  discussed  this  question  at  length  in  its 
sessions  at  The  Hague  in  1875  and  at  Zurich  of  Sept^ber  12,  1877,  and  has 
even  drafted  a  plan  for  regulating  the  procedure  of  arbitration. 

The  principle  of  arbitration  has  received  serious  and  widespread  recognition, 
the  forty-four  states  assembled  at  The  Hague  in  1907  having  admitted  its 
value.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  these  states,  while  recognizing,  in 
the  preamble  of  Convention  I,  that  the  permanent  institution  of  an  arbitral 
jurisdiction  may  prove  efficacious  in  extending  the  domain  of  law  and  fortify- 
ing the  sentiment  of  international  justice,  yet  they  did  not  assert  that  submis- 
sion to  arbitral  jurisdiction  should  be  considered  compulsory  upon  the  states 
of  the  international  society,  and  furthermore,  they  materially  modified  its 
usefulness  by  vague  restrictions.    Article  38  reads: 

**  In  questions  of  a  legal  nature,  and  especially  in  the  interpretation  or  appli- 
cation of  international  conventions,  arbitration  is  recognized  by  the  contract- 
ing Powers  as  the  most  effective,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  equitable 
means  of  settling  disputes  which  diplomacy  has  failed  to  stettle. 
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ConsequeDtly,  it  would  be  desirable  that,  in  disputeis  oonceming  the  above 
mentioned  questions,  the  contracting  Powers  should,  if  the  case  arose,  have 
recourse  to  arbitration  in  so  far  as  circumstances  permit/' 


OBLIGATORY  CHARACTEB  OF  ARBITRATION 

1300.  Submission  to  arbitration  furnishes  evidence  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  states  in  controversy,  and  even  though  it  cannot  be 
regarded  altogether  as  a  moral  duty,  it  ought  to  be  declared  by  the 
Congress  as  a  l^al  duty  of  the  states  of  the  international  society 
in  all  cases  in  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  dispute,  arbitration  can- 
not be  regarded  as  inappropriate. 

1301.  Submission  to  arbitration  shall  be  conventional  or  obliga- 
tory. 

The  former  originates  in  that  clause  of  a  treaty  by  which  the 
parties  have  agreed  to  refer  to  arbitration  any  disputes  relative  to 
the  interpretation  or  application  of  the  treaty;  or  from  a  special 
treaty  of  arbitration  concluded  by  the  parties  in  dispute  by  which 
they  have.agreed  to  submit  it  to  a  court  of  arbitration;  or  it  may 
originate  in  a  general  treat^r  of  arbitration  under  which  the  parties 
have  mutually  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration,  the  settlement  of 
any  dispute  of  a  legal  nature  that  may  arise  between  them. 

The  latter  derives  its  obligatory  character  from  a  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Congress,  or  from  a  decision  of  the  Conference  which  de- 
clares arbitration  compulsory  under  certain  circumstances  of  fact 
which  determine  the  application  of  the  general  principles  adopted 
by  the  Congress  concerning  the  obligation  to  arbitrate,  or  refers 
the  parties  to  the  arbitral  jurisdiction  in  conformity  with  its  attri- 
butes in  cases  (c)  and  (e)  of  rule  1240. 

Considering  that,  in  principle,  arbitration  must  be  regarded  as  the  most 
equitable  and  effective  means  of  settling  disputes  of  a  legal  nature  which  may 
arise  between  states,  it  appears  manifestly  desirable  to  declare  it  compulsory 
in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  may  be  the  object  of  a  compromise, 
and  not  to  leave  it  to  the  voluntaiy  choice  of  the  parties  in  controversy  to 
decide  whether  or  not  they  shall  submit  to  arbitration. 

Inasmuch  as  the  prevailing  international  sentiment  is  highly  favorable  to 
the  suppression  of  war  as  much  as  possible  and  to  the  substitution  of  arbitra- 
tion therefor,  it  must  be  recognized  that  this  measure  will  become  effective 
only  when  submission  to  arbitral  jurisdiction  is  made  compulsory.  (Compare 
IrUroditction,) 

When  states,  in  their  general  treaties  of  arbitration,  include  a  reservation 
such  as  is  formulated  in  some  of  the  thirty-three  treaties  of  that  kind  already 
concluded,  namely,  that  aU  disputes  of  a  legal  nature  shall  be  submitted  to 
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tfbitatian,  proviiM,  however,  that  neither  the  vital  interests,  nor  the  infle- 
peiMlenee,  nor  the  honor  of  either  of  the  states  in  controversy  are  involved,  and 
that  it  must  be  left  for  the  states  themsehres  to  deoide  n^iether  or  not  the  res- 
ervation is  applicable,  every  one  understands  that  submission  to  arbitration 
depends  entirely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties. 

1302.  When  the  parties  in  dispute  are  unable  to  decide  whether 
the  difference  existing  between  them  can,  by  reason  of  its  tuttore 
and  subject^natter,  be  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  final  decision 
of  its  justiciability  must  be  left  to  the  Conference. 

1S08.  When  the  Conference  finds  that  the  matter  in  dispute 
18  justiciable  by  aritutration,  its  decision  should  be  accepted  and 
the  states  in  controversy  should  be  required  to  submit  to  arfadtn^ 
tion. 

When,  on  the  contrary,  the  Conference  finds  that  the  object 
of  the  dispute  is  complex  and  partakes  both  of  a  l^al  and  pditical 
nature,  it  may  take  upon  itself  the  right  to  decide. 

Nevertheless,  should  the  case  involve  questions  of  fact,  the  Con- 
ference could  refer  the  settlement  of  such  questions  to  arbitrators, 
in  order  later  to  avail  itself  of  their  finding  in  the  decision  of  the 
princ^>al  and  fundamental  question  held  in  reserve. 

t904.  The  Congress  must  determine  what  matters  must  be 
r^arded  as  obligatory  for  submission  to  arbitration  on  the  part 
of  the  states  of  the  international  society,  without  power  of  any 
reservation  on  their  part. 

In  cases  not  spedfied,  when  one  of  the  parties  in  dispute  desires 
to  submit  to  arbitration  while  the  other  declines  to  do  so,  the  will- 
ing party  may  send  to  the  International  Office  at  The  Hague  a 
note  containing  a  declaration  of  its  willingness  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tration. 

The  International  Office  will  communicate  the  declaration  to  the 
other  party. 

If  the  proposition  to  submit  to  arbitration  should  not  be  ac- 
cepted, the  requesting  parties  could  refer  th^  difficulty  to  the 
Conference,  which  would  decide  whether  or  not  the  case  ou^t  to 
be  referred  to  the  Tribimal  of  Arbitration,  and  on  an  affirmative 
decision  to  that  effect  arbitration  should  be  made  obligatory. 

This  rule  is  based  in  part  on  those  proposed  in  our  2d  edition  (1898,  arts. 
1069-1070),  and  in  part  on  the  proposition  advanced  at  the  Conferenoe  of 
1907  by  the  delegates  from  Peru  and  China;  it  was  aooepled  and  added  to 
article  27  of  1^  Convention  on  arbitral  justice  signed  at  the  ConleieBoe  of 
1899.   This  article,  thus  modified,  became  article  48  of  the  Convention  on  the 
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aame  subject  drawn  up  by  the  Conference  of  October  18,  1907.    See  that 
article,  paragraphs  3  and  4. 

1305.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  states  that  have  endorsed  the  principle 
of  arbitration  to  agree  upon  the  rules  which  must  govern  the  ob- 
ligatory character  of  arbitral  justice,  in  order  thus  to  make  possible 
the  conclusion  of  a  universal  Convention  of  arbitration,  and  also 
to  prevent  the  obligation  to  arbitrate  as  well  as  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  treaty  from  being  violated  or  rendered  nugatory  by 
the  reservations  of  the  states  in  controversy.  Otherwise  arbitral 
justice  will  be  unable  to  fulfill  its  high  mission  for  the  common 
welfare  of  all  peoples. 

The  long-discussed  question  of  obligatory  arbitration  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  solved  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all  those  who  have  been  seeking  as 
far  as  possible  to  substitute  arbitral  justice  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational disputes.  The  progress  made  since  the  first  Conference  of  1899  is 
noteworthy.  At  that  time  the  proposition  to  endorse  the  principle  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration  was  opposed  and  defeated.  The  states  there  represented 
merely  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  concluding  with  one  another  general 
treaties  of  arbitration  with  a  view  to  making  the  measure  obligatory  in  certain 
cases.  (Art.  19  of  the  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international 
disputes,  title  IV.)  No  treaties  of  that  kind  were  concluded  until  the  signature 
of  the  general  treaty  of  arbitration  of  October  14,  1903,  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  after  which  nearly  all  the  great  Powers  followed  this  example 
and  successively  concluded  general  treaties  of  arbitration.  These  numbered 
sixty  in  April,  1908.  Italy  has  concluded  nine:  with  France  (December  25, 
1903);  Great  Britain  (February  1,  1904);  Switzerland  (November  16,  1904); 
Peru  (April  18,  1905);  Portuj^  (May  11,  1905);  Denmark  (December  16, 
1905);  Mexico  (October  16,  1907);  Argentine  Republic  (October  16,  1907); 
and  the  United  States  (March  28, 1908). 

In  the  recent  Conference  of  1907,  the  proposition  to  conclude  a  general 
treaty  by  which  the  states  would  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  dispute  of 
a  legal  nature,  was  adopted  with  certain  reservations  in  the  sitting  of  October  5, 
1907,  by  the  delegates  of  thirty-five  states.  Only  five  voted  against  the 
proposition  and  four  abstained  from  voting.  The  whole  scheme  of  obligatory 
arbitration  which,  besides  the  general  formula,  specified  the  cases  in  which  the 
obligation  was  established  without  reservation,  was  voted  by  32  states;  but 
owing  to  the  lack  of  complete  agreement  the  final  solution  of  the  question  was 
postponed. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the  obligation  of  arbitration 
being  admitted  in  principle,  the  question  may  likewise  be  considered  settled 
in  principle.  It  therefore  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  in  one  of  the  future 
conferences  of  states  of  the  international  society,  a  general  treaty  of  obligatory 
arbitration  will  be  finally  concluded. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  declaration  voted  in  the  sitting  of  October  16, 
1907: 

''  The  Conference  is  unanimous: 

(1)  In  admitting  the  principle  of  compulsory  arbitration; 

(2)  In  declaring  that  certain  disputes,  in  particular  those  relating  to  the 
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interpretation  and  api^cation  of  the  provisions  of  intematioDal  agreemeotSy 
may  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration  without  restriction. 

Finally,  it  is  unanimous  in  proclaiming  that,  although  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  feasible  to  condude  a  convention  in  this  sense,  neverthelesB  the  diver- 
gencies oC  opinion  which  have  come  to  light  have  not  exceeded  the  bounds  of 
judicial  controversy,  and  that,  by  working  together  during  the  past  four 
months,  the  collected  Powers  not  only  have  learned  to  understand  one  another 
and  to  draw  closer  together,  but  have  succeeded  in  the  course  of  this  long  col- 
laboration in  evolving  a  very  lofty  conception  of  the  common  weUaie  ^  hu- 
manity.'' 

1308.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  order  to  establish  the  reign  of 
law  in  the  intmiational  society,  it  must  be  deemed  a  legal  duty  for 
all  the' states,  members  thereof ,  to  submit  all  disputes  of  a  l^sal 
nature  to  arbitration,  while  in  the  general  treaty  of  obligatory 
arbitration  there  would  be  specified  the  cases  in  which  the  parties 
in  controversy  should  submit  to  arbitration  without  reservation, 
the  enumeration  of  the  treaty  should  be  considered  as  indicative, 
not  as  limitative. 

It  will,  therefore,  always  be  optional  for  one  of  the  litigating 
parties  in  a  case  not  contemplated  in  the  treaty  of  obligatory  arbi- 
tration, to  announce  through  diplomatic  channels  its  intention  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  an  arbitral  award,  and  in  such  case  rule  1304 
is  to  be  applied. 

1S07.  It  will  be  considered  as  an  unwarranted  refusal  to  submit 
to  arbitration: 

(a)  For  one  of  the  states  in  controversy  not  to  designate  the 
arbitrator  or  arbitrators  in  conformity  witli  the  stipulations  of  the 
*' compromise*  , 

(b)  For  a  state,  in  the  event  of  a  r^^r  and  well-founded  chal- 
lenge by  its  opponent,  in  accordance  with  rule  1315,  to  the  arbi- 
trator named  by  it,  to  refuse  satisfactorily  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jection, especiaUy  by  not  naming  a  new  arbitrator  in  lieu  of  the 
one  opposed. 

(c)  For  a  state  in  controversy,  when  the  arbitrators  appointed 
have  been  unable  to  agree  upon  a  third  arbitrator  or  umpire, 
not  to  accept  any  fair  proposition  proffered  by  the  opposing  party 
for  the  selection  of  such  mnpire,  if  the  treaty  of  arbitration  has  not 
ccmtemplated  and  provided  for  such  an  emeigency. 

The  party  which  considers  itself  aggrieved  may  in  that  event  re- 
fer the  case  to  the  Conference,  calling  upon  it  to  determine  whether 
the  parties  are  bound  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
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1S08.  In  case  the  Conference  should  be  requested  to  pass  upon 
the  refusal  to  submit  to  arbitration,  it  must  decide  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  '' common"  law  whether  such  refusal  is  or 
is  not  justifiable,  and,  if  necessajy,  require  the  refractory  state  to 
do  anything  it  properly  should  do  in  order  to  make  the  operation 
of  arbitration  possible. 

The  Conference  may,  when  occasion  requires,  designate  any 
arbitrators  needed,  choosing  them  from  the  general  panel  of  arbi- 
trators selected  for  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  and 
declare  obligatory  a  submission  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arbitra- 
tors so  chosen. 

It  may  undertake  to  r^ulate  the  procedure  in  case  of  challenge 
of  an  appointed  arbitrator  and  entrust  to  an  arbitral  tribunal 
constituted  by  it,  the  duty  of  passing  upon  the  challenge,  reserving 
to  itself  the  right  of  confirming  or  rejecting  their  decision. 

It  may  draw  up  the  *' campromis"  in  case  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion, either  by  virtue  of  the  principles  of  "common"  law  or  by 
reason  of  its  decision  declaring  arbitration  obligatory,  when  one  of 
the  parties  in  dispute  would  make  arbitration  inoperative  by  re- 
fusing to  concur  in  the  ^^campromis" 

In  order  to  make  arbitration  really  effective  whenever  it  is  deemed  obliga- 
tory between  states,  it  is  important  to  avoid  the  poasibility  of  this  procedure — 
recognized  in  principle  as  the  best  means  of  peaceably  settling  international 
cBsputes, — being  defeated  by  reason  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  states 
themselves,  notwithstanding  their  agreement  to  submit  to  arbitration.  Conse- 
qaently,  it  is  deemed  essential  that  arbitral  justice  should  be  so  organised  as 
to  render  its  operation  effective  and  to  compel  the  parties  in  controversy  to 
appear  before  the  court  when  they  have  assumed  the  obligation  to  arbitrate. 

Hence  we  maintain  that  not  only  the  arbitration  but  even  the  **compromi8  " 
must  be  obligatory,  and,  likewise,  in  order  to  avoid  any  subterfuge  or  fraud, 
there  should  be  an  institution  empowered  to  assure  the  operation  of  arbitral 
justice  when  either  of  the  parties  in  dispute  attempts,  in  any  way,  to  avoid  it. 

This  result  will  be  attained,  however,  only  when  the  political  element  in  the 
enunciation  of  the  imndples  of  ''common''  law  will  have  been  eliminated. 


ADMimSTIUTIGN  OF  ABBITRAL  JTJSTIClfi 

1309.  Arbitral  justice  is  administered  by  the  Pennanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  constituted  under  the  rules  formulated  in  the  Con- 
vention signed  October  18,  1907,  by  the  representatives  to  the 
second  Hague  Conference,  or  by  the  persons  chosen  as  arbitrators 
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by  the  parties  in  controversy  in  accordance  with  the  ruled  stipu- 
lated in  the  treaty  of  arbitration  or  in  the  compromia. 

1310.  Except  in  cases  of  special  agreements  concluded  by  the 
parties  in  dispute  in  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  them,  the  ar- 
bitrators must  decide  issues  by  applying  the  rules  of  "common" 
law  proclaimed  by  the  Congress,  or  those  proclaimed  for  similar 
cases  or  analogous  matters;  and  in  the  absence  of  such  rules,  they 
will  apply  the  rules  that  may  be  deduced  from  the  general  princi- 
ples of  international  law. 

When  the  object  of  the  arbitration  is  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  a  treaty  concluded  by  the  parties  in  controversy, 
the  arbitrators  must  settle  the  dispute  by  application  of  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  treaty. 

1311.  Matters  relating  to  the  operation  of  arbitral  justice  must 
be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  convention  concluded  at  The 
Hague,  October  18,  1907,  by  the  forty-four  states  represented 
at  the  Second  Conference;  for  this  convention,  so  far  as  these 
states  are  concerned,  has  the  authority  of  conventional  positive 
law  and  possesses  the  same  authority  over  other  states  which  may 
adhere  to  the  General  Act  of  The  Hague  of  1907  as  it  has  over  those 
which,  in  case  of  a  difference  arising  between  them,  declare  that 
they  wish  to  apply  the  rules  of  that  convention,  although  they  did 
not  subscribe  or  adhere  to  it. 

The  Convention  relating  to  international  arbitration  is  part  of  the  General 
Act  of  October  18  1907;  it  is  the  first  of  the  fourteen  conventions  compos- 
ing that  Act.  It  is  termed :  CorwenUon  for  the  pacific  setUemerU  of  irUemaHonal 
disputes.  The  subject  of  international  arbitration  is  regulated  therein  in 
Title  IV.  The  provisions  of  Chapter  I  are  not  reproduced  herein  because  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  our  system;  the  other  provisions  which  constitute 
Chapter  II  of  that  title  are  reproduced  textually. 

ARBITRAI^  CONVENTION  AND 

1312.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  parties  between  whom  a  dispute 
exists,  the  settlement  of  which  they  wish  to  refer  to  arbitration, 
to  formulate  their  agreement  on  the  matter  in  a  "compromise'' 
whether  their  submission  to  arbitration  is  the  result  of  a  general 
treaty  of  arbitration  or  of  a  special  convention  concluded  for  the 
case  in  controversy. 

They  must  also  state  the  disputed  points  that  are  in  issue  and 
lay  down  the  rules  of  procedure. 
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The  states  which  have  signed  the  Convention  of  October  18, 
1907,  or  those  which  may  later  adhere  thereto,  will  be  deemed 
obliged  conventionally  to  abide  by  the  provision  of  article  52  con- 
cerning the  *' compramis^'  and  the  other  provisions  governing  pro- 
cedure. 

All  other  states  have  the  right  to  agree  in  the  *^ compromis'' 
that  they  shall  submit  their  dispute  to  the  decision  of  the  Perma- 
nent Court  of  Arbitration  established  at  The  Hague,  or  Constitute 
a  special  tribunal  of  arbitration,  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  rules 
bf  arbitral  procedure  laid  down  by  the  convention  of  1907  or  settle 
upon  others  in  the  "comprami«"  itself. 

Where  arbitration  would  be  imposed  by  a  decision  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  '' compromis'*  ought  also  to  be  drawn  up  by  that  body. 

Article  52  of  the  aforesaid  Convention  is  textually  reproduced  hereafter 
under  rule  1328. 

Enforced  submiasion  to  arbitration  by  decision  of  the  Conference  may  occur 
in  the  cases  contemplated  in  rules  1302-1304. 

1313.  The  " compromis"  must  be  drawn  up  in  writing  and  signed 
by  the  parties. 

It  must  be  deemed  operative  and  cannot  be  impugned  except 
when  it  lacks  the  requisites  for  the  validity  of  a  treaty. 

It  may  become  inoperative  by  non-compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions imder  which  the  parties  had  agreed  to  submit  to  arbitration. 
This  would  occur  if  the  dispute  should  involve  several  points  and 
the  parties  succeeded  in  coming  to  an  agreement  on  some  of  them, 
without  expressly  declaring  their  intention  of  allowing  the  ^'com- 
promise' to  subsist  as  to  the  other  points  in  issue. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  TRIBUNAL  OF  ARBITRA'nON 

1314.  The  tribunal  of  arbitration  will  be  deemed  constituted  as 
soon  as  the  arbitrators  named  under  the  "  comprands  "  or  under  the 
rules  formulated  in  the  Convention  of  October  18,  1907  (when 
the  parties  shall  have  declared  their  willingness  to  comply  there- 
with) have  accepted  their  commission. 

It  will  begin  the  effective  discharge  of  its  duties  on  the  day  indi- 
cated in  the  '* compromis.'* 

1316.  An  arbitrator  designated  may  be  challenged  and  obr 
jectedto:  / 
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(a)  When  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  an  interest  in  the  ease; 

(&)  When,  a  sovereign  being  appointed,  it  can  be  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  state  he  represents  has  an  identical  or  similar  ques- 
tion of  law  which  must  be  decided  in  consequence  of  a  pending 
difference  with  anpther  state; 

(c)  When  the  sovereign  named  as  arbitrator  has  proffered  his 
good  offices  or  mediation  in  the  controvert  which  forms  the  object 
of  the  arbitration; 

(d)  When,  owing  to  changed  conditions  of  fact,  his  impartiality 
may  be  seriously  questioned,  the  suspension  being  based  on  facts 
and  circumstances  of  considerable  gravity  and  importance. 

1316.  When  the  party  to  the  dispute,  to  whose  arbitrator  ob- 
jection has  been  made,  does  not  deem  the  objection  weU-founded 
and  refuses  to  appoint  another  arbitrator  conformably  to  the 
'* compromis,*^  the  "compramis  "  is  thereby  invalidated 

Nevertheless,  the  parties  may,  by  means  of  a  special  agreement, 
name  other  arbitrators  with  power  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  the 
objection. 

Such  a  decision  could  not  be  rendered  by  the  tribunal  of  arbitrar 
tion  constituted  under  tiie  original  '^compranns" 

ON  THE  PERBtANENT  COURT  OP  ARSrTRATION  * 

1317.  With  ike  object  of  fctcUitating  an  immediate  recour9e  to 
arhitrabUm  for  international  differencee,  wkieh  it  has  not  been  posmbte 
to  settle  by  diplomacy,  the  Contracting  Powers  undertake  to  maintain 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration^  as  edablidted  by  the  First  Peace 
Conference,  accessible  at  all  times,  and  operating,  unless  otherwise 
stipulated  by  the  parties,  in  accordance  toith  the  rules  of  procedure 
inserted  in  the  present  Convention.    (Art,  4^.) 

131&  The  Permanent  Court  is  competent  for  aU  arbOraiion  cases, 
unless  the  parties  agree  to  institute  a  special  Tribunal.    (Art.  4^.) 

^  Here  will  be  found  a  verbatim  copy  of  the  codification  woiked  out  by  the 
Ck>nference  of  1907  which,  as  regards  the  forty-four  signatory  states  and  the 
states  which  may  adhere  to  the  Convention,  constitutes,  when  ratified,  the 
"conmion"  law  of  the  international  society. 

These  provisions,  textually  reproduced,  form  chapter  11  of  Convention  I. 
The  numbers  of  the  rules,  which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  articles  ol  this 
Convention,  correspond  to  articles  41  et  seq.  of  the  official  text,  arbitratioa 
being  regulated  in  articles  37  to  97. 
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SKAT  OF  THE   PERBfANENT  C0X7BT 

1819.  The  Permarient  Court  sUs  at  The  Hagw. 

An  IrUematianal  Bureau  serves  as  registry  for  the  Court. 

It  is  (he  channel  for  communications  i'elaiive  to  the  meetings  of  the 
Court.  It  has  charge  of  the  archives  and  conducts  all  the  administra- 
tive business. 

The  ConJbracting  Powers  undertake  to  communicate  to  the  Bureau^  as 
soon  as  possible,  a  certified  cojyy  of  any  conditions  of  arbitration 
arrived  at  between  them  and  of  any  award  concerning  them  delivered 
by  a  special  Tribunal. 

They  likewise  undertake  to  communicate  to  the  Bureau  the  laws, 
regulations,  and  documents  eventually  showing  the  execution  of  the 
awards  given  by  the  Court.    {Art.  43.) 

SELECTION  OF  THE  MElffBERS  OF  THE  COXTRT 

1320*  Each  Contracting  Power  selects  four  persons  at  the  most, 
of  known  competency  in  questions  of  international  law,  of  the  hi^^iest 
moral  reputation,  and  disposed  to  accept  the  duties  of  Arbitrator. 

The  persons  thus  seleded  are  inscribed,  as  members  of  the  Court, 
in  a  list  which  shall  be  notified  to  all  the  Contracting  Powers  by  the 
Bureau. 

Any  alteration  in  the  list  of  Arbitrators  is  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Contracting  Powers. 

Tv)o  or  more  Powers  may  agree  on  the  selection  in  common  of  one 
or  more  members. 

The  same  person  can  be  selected  by  different  Powers. 

The  members  of  the  Court  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
These  appointments  are  renewable. 

Should  a  member  of  the  Court  die  or  resign,  the  same  procedure  is 
followed  for  filling  the  vacancy  as  vxis  followed  for  appointing  him. 
In  this  case,  the  appointment  is  made  for  another  period  of  six  years. 
{Art.  U') 

SELECTION  OF  ARBITRATOBS 

1S2L  When  the  Contracting  Powers  wish  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Permansni  Court  for  the  settlement  of  a  difference  which  has  arisen 
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between  (hem^  the  ArbUraiora  called  upon  to  form  the  Tribunal  hamng 
jvrisdicHon  to  decide  this  difference^  must  he  chosen  from  the  general 
list  of  members  of  the  Court. 

If  direct  agreement  of  the  parties  on  the  composition  of  the  ArbUra- 
Hon  Tribunal  cannot  be  obtained,  the  f  Mowing  course  shaU,  be  pur- 
sued: 

Each  party  appoints  two  Arbitrators,  of  whom  one  only  dan  be  its 
national  representative  or  chosen  from  among  the  persons  sdected  by 
it  as  members  of  the  Permanent  Court.  These  Arbitrators  together 
choose  an  Umpire. 

If  the  votes  are  equally  divided,  the  choice  of  the  Umpire  is  en- 
trusted to  a  third  Power  miUually  agreed  upon  by  the  parties. 

If  an  agreement  is  not  reached  on  this  subject,  ecuh  party  selects 
a  different  Power,  and  the  choice  of  the  Umpire  is  made  in  concert 
by  the  Powers  thus  selected. 

If,  within  two  months^  time,  these  two  Powers  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement,  each  of  them  presents  two  candidates  taken  from  the  list 
of  members  of  the  Permanent  Court,  exclusive  of  the  members  selected 
by  the  parties  and  not  being  nationals  of  either  of  them:  Drawing  lots 
determines  which  of  the  candidates  thus  presented  shaU  be  Umpire. 
(AH.  45.) 

INSTALLATION  OP  THE  ARBITRATION  TRIBUNAL  AND  JURISDICTION 
OF  THE   PERMANENT  COURT 

1322.  The  Tribunal  being  thus  composed,  the  parties  notify  the 
Bureau  of  their  determination  to  have  recourse  to  the  Court,  the  text 
of  their  compromis,  and  the  names  of  the  Arbitrators. 

The  Bureau  communicates  without  delay  to  each  Arbitrator  the 
'* compromis,^^  and  the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

The  Tribunal  assembles  at  the  date  fixed  by  the  parties.  The  Bu- 
reau makes  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  meeting. 

Themembers  of  the  Tribunal,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties  and  dut 
of  their  own  country,  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities. 
{AH.  46.) 

1323.  The  Bureau  is  authorized  to  place  its  offiees  and  staff  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Contracting  Powers  for  the  use  of  any  special  Board  of 
Arbitration. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  may,  within  the  conditions 
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laid  down  in  the  regulalionSf  be  extended  to  disputes  between  non- 
contracting  Powers  or  between  Contracting  Powers  and  nonrContract-' 
ing  Powers,  if  the  parties  are  agreed  on  recourse  to  this  Tribunal. 
{AH.  47.) 

1324.  The  Contracting  Powers  consider  it  their  duty,  if  a  serious 
dispute  threaiens  to  occur  between  two  or  more  of  them,  to  remind  the 
contending  parties  that  the  Permanent  Court  is  open  to  them. 

Consequently  they  declare  thai  the  fact  of  reminding  the  parties  in 
dispute  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention,  and  the  advice 
given  to  them,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  have  recourse  to  the  Perma- 
nent Court,  can  atily  be  regarded  as  friendly  actions. 

In  case  of  dispute  between  two  Powers,  one  of  them  can  always 
address  to  the  International  Bureau  a  note  containing  a  declaration 
of  its  willingness  to  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration. 

The  Bureau  must  at  once  inform  the  other  Power  of  the  declaration. 
{AH.  48.) 

PERMANENT  ADBilNISTRATIVE  COUNCIL 

1326.  The  Permanent  Administrative  Council,  composed  of  the 
Diplomaiic  Representatives  of  the  Contracting  Powers  accredited  to 
The  Hague  and  of  the  Netherland  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
wiU  ad  as  President,  is  charged  with  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
International  Bureau. 

The  Council  settles  its  rules  of  procedure  and  all  other  necessary 
regulations. 

It  decides  all  questions  of  administration  which  may  arise  urith  re^ 
gard  to  the  operations  of  the  CouH. 

It  has  entire  control  over  the  appointment,  suspension,  or  dismissal 
of  the  officials  and  employees  of  the  Bureau. 

It  fixes  the  payments  and  salaries,  and  controls  the  general  expendi- 
ture. 

At  meetings  duly  summoned  the  presence  of  nine  members  is  suffir- 
dent  to  render  valid  the  discussions  of  the  Council.  The  decisions  are 
made  by  majority  vote. 

The  CouncU  communicates  to  the  Contracting  Powers  without  delay 
the  regulations  adopted  by  it.  It  furnishes  them  with  an  annual  report 
on  the  labors  of  the  CouH,  the  working  of  the  administration,  and  the 
expenditure.    The  report  likewise  contains  a  risumi  of  what  is  imr 
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portarU  in  the  documents  communicaied  to  the  Bureau  by  the  Powers 
in  virtue  of  Article  XLIII,  (/)  paragraphs  S  and  4  {Art.  49).  Vide 
No.  1319  of  rules  above  set  forth. 

1326.  Theexpensesof  the  Bureau  shall  be  borne  by  the  Contracting 
Powers  in  the  proportion  fixed  for  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
Universal  Postal  Union. 

The  expenses  to  be  charged  to  the  adhering  Powers  shaU  be  reckoned 
from  the  date  on  which  their  adhesion  takes  effect, 

ARBITRAL  PROCEDURE.      ''COMPROMIS" 

1327.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  the  development  of  arbitr(xtion, 
the  Contracting  Powers  have  agreed  upon  the  following  rules,  which  are 
applicable  to  arbitration  procedwre,  unless  special  rules  have  been 
mutually  adopted  by  the  parties  in  dispute.    {A  rt.  51 .) 

1328.  The  Powers  which  have  recourse  to  arbitration  sign  a  '^com^ 
promis,'*  in  which  the  subject  of  the  dispute  is  dearly  defined,  the 
time  allowed  for  appointing  arbitrators,  ihe  form,  order  and  time  in 
which  the  communication  referred  to  in  Article  LXIII  {rule  1SS9 
hereinafter  slated)  must  be  made,  and  the  amount  which  eaeh  party 
must  contribute  in  advance  toward  defraying  the  expenses. 

The  "compromis*'  likewise  defines,  if  there  is  occasion,  the  manner 
of  appointing  arbitrators,  any  special  powers  which  may  eventually 
belong  to  the  Tribunal,  where  it  shaU  meet,  the  language  it  shaU  use, 
and  the  languages  the  employment  of  which  shaR  be  authorized  before 
it,  and,  generally  speaking,  aU  the  conditions  upon  which  the  parties 
are  agreed.     {Art.  62.) 

COMPETENCE  OF  THE  COURT  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 

1329.  The  Permanent  Court  is  competent  to  settle  the  '^com^ 
promis**  if  the  parties  are  agreed  to  submit  it  to  said  Tribunal  for 
that  purpose. 

It  is  likeunse  competent,  even  though  the  request  be  made  by  only 
one  of  the  parties,  when  all  attempts  to  reach  an  understanding  through 
diplomatic  channels  have  failed,  in  the  case  of: — 

(1)  A  dispute  covered  by  a  general  treaty  of  arbitration  conduded 
or  renewed  after  the  present  Convention  has  become  effective,  and 
jyroviding  for  a  "compromise*  in  all  disputes  and  not  eiOier  explidfly 
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in"  implidUy  excluding  the  settlement  of  the  ^'compramis^*  from  the 
competence  of  the  Court. 

Recourse  cannot^  however,  he  had  to  the  Court  if  the  other  party 
dedares  thai,  in  Us  opinion,  the  dispute  does  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  disputes  which  can  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitration,  unless 
the  treaty  of  arbitration  confers  upon  the  Arbitration  Tribunal  the 
power  of  deciding  this  preliminary  question. 

{2)  A  disptUe  arising  from  contract  debts  claimed  from  one  Power 
by  another  Power  as  due  to  its  nationals,  and  for  the  settlement  of 
which  the  offer  of  arbitration  has  been  accepted.  This  arrangement 
is  not  applicable  if  acceptance  is  svbject  to  the  condition  that  the  ^^  com- 
promise^ should  be  settled  in  some  other  way.    {Art.  53.) 

1330.  In  the  cases  contemplated  in  the  preceding  Artide,  the  '^com^ 
promisee  shall  be  seUled  by  a  Commission  consisting  of  fwe  members 
selected  in  the  manner  indicated  in  Article  XLV  {1S21),  paragraphs 
StoS. 

The  fifth  member  is  President  of  the  Commission  ex  officio. 
{AH.  54.) 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  ARBITRAL  TRIBUNAL 

1331.  The  duties  of  Arbitrator  may  be  conferred  on  one  Arbiiratar 
alone  or  on  several  arbitrators  selected  by  the  parties  ae  they  please, 
or  chosen  by  them  from  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration established  by  the  Convention  of  October  18, 1907. 

In  the  event  of  failure  to  constitute  the  Tribunal  by  direct  agreement 
between  the  parties  in  dispute,  the  course  indicated  in  Article  XLV 
{1S21)  paragraphs  3  to  6 j  is  followed  {Art.  65.) 

1332.  When  a  Sovereign  or  the  Chief  of  a  State  is  chosen  as  Arbi- 
trator,  the  arbitration  procedure  is  settled  by  him.    {Art.  56.) 

1333.  The  Umpire  is  President  of  the  Tribunal  ex  officio. 

When  the  Tribunal  does  not  include  an  Umpire,  it  appoints  its 
own  President.    {Art.  57.) 

1334.  When  the  '^compromis"  is  settled  by  a  Commission,  as 
contemplated  in  Art.  XL  V  {1S21 ) ,  and  in  the  (Absence  of  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  the  Commission  itself  shall  form  the  Arbitration  Tri- 
bunal.   {Art.  58.) 

1336.  Should  one  of  the  ArbUrators  either  die,  retire,  or,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  be  unable  to  discharge  his  functions,  the  same 
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procedure  is  followed  for  filling  the  vacancy  as  was  followed  for  ap^ 
pointing  him.    (Art.  69.) 


PLACE  OF  ICEETING  OF  THE  ABBITRATION  TRIBUNAL 

1336.  The  Tribunal  sits  at  The  Hague,  unless  some  other  place  is 
selected  by  the  parties  in  dispute. 

The  Tribunal  can  only  assemble  on  the  territory  of  a  third  Power 
with  the  Uxtter^s  consent. 

The  place  of  meeting  once  fixed  cannot  be  altered  by  the  Tribunal 
except  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties.    {Art.  60.) 

1337.  //  the  question  as  to  what  languages  are  to  be  used  has  not 
been  settled  by  the  "compromis, "  it  shaU  be  decided  by  the  Tribunal. 
{AH.  61.) 

PROCEDURE 

1338.  The  parties  in  dispute  are  entitled  to  appoint  special  agents 
to  attend  the  Tribunal  and  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  themselves 
and  the  Tribunal. 

They  are  further  authorized  to  appoint  and  retain  counsel  or 
advocates  for  the  defense  of  their  rights  and  interests  before  the 
Tribunal, 

The  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  may  not  act  as  agents^  counsel 
or  advocates  except  on  behalf  of  the  Power  which  appointed  them  mem,- 
bers  of  the  Court.    {Art.  62.) 

1339.  As  a  general  rule,  arbUration  procedure  comprises  two  dis- 
tinct  phases, — pleadings  and  oral  discussion. 

The  pleadings  consist  in  the  communication  by  the  respective  agents 
to  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  and  the  opposite  party  of  cases,  counter- 
cases,  and,  if  necessary,  of  replies.  The  parties  annex  thereto  all 
papers  and  documents  pertinent  to  the  case.  This  communication 
shaU  be  made  either  directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  the  In- 
ternational Bureau,  in  the  order  and  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
^^  compromis." 

The  time  fixed  by  the  "compromis^*  may  be  extended  by  mutual 
agreement  of  the  parties,  or  by  the  Tribunal  when  the  latter  considers 
it  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  a  ju^t  decision. 

The  discussions  consist  in  the  oral  development  of  the  arguments 
of  the  parties  before  the  Tribunal.    {Art.  63.) 
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1340.  A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced  by  one  parly 
must  be  communicated  to  the  other  party.    {Art.  64-) 

1341.  Urdees  special  circumstances  arise,  the  Tribunal  does  not 
meet  until  the  pleadings  are  closed.    (Art.  65.) 

1342.  The  discussions  are  under  the  control  of  the  President. 
They  are  not  public  unless  it  be  so  decided  by  the  Tribunal  vrilh 

the  assent  of  the  parties. 

They  are  recorded  in  minutes  drawn  up  by  the  Secretaries  ap* 
pointed  ]by  the  President.  These  minvies  are  signed  by  the  President 
and  by  one  of  the  Secretaries,  without  which  signatures  they  have  no 
authentic  character.    {Art.  66.) 

1343.  After  the  dose  of  the  pleadings,  the  Tribunal  is  entitled  to 
refuse  discussion  of  all  new  papers  or  documents  which  one  of  the 
parties  may  wish  to  submit  to  it  without  the  consent  of  the  other  party. 
(Art.  67.) 

1344.  The  Tribunal  is  free  to  consider  new  papers  or  documents 
to  which  its  attention  may  be  drawn  by  the  agents  or  counsel  of  the 
parties. 

In  this  ca^e,  the  Tribunal  has  the  right  to  require  the  production  of 
these  papers  or  documents,  but  is  obliged  to  make  them  known  to  the 
opposite  party.    {Art.  68.) 

1346.  The  Tribunal  can  also  require  the  production  of  all  papers 
and  demand  all  necessary  explanations  from  the  agents  of  the  parties 
in  dispute.  In  case  of  refusal  the  Tribunal  makes  note  of  it.  {Art. 
69.) 

1346.  The  agents  and  the  counsel  of  the  parties  in  controversy  are 
authorized  to  present  orally  to  the  Tribunal  all  the  arguments  they  may 
consider  expedient  in  defense  of  their  case.    {Art.  70.) 

VMtl.  They  are  entitled  to  raise  objections  and  points.  The  deci- 
sions of  the  Tribunal  on  these  points  are  final  and  cannot  form  the 
subject  of  any  subsequent  discussion.    {Art.  71.) 

1348.  The  members  of  the  Tribunal  are  entitled  to  interrogate  the 
agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties,  and  to  ask  them  for  explanations  on 
doubtful  points. 

Neither  the  questions  asked,  nor  the  remarks  made  by  members  of 
the  Tribunal  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  can  be  regarded  as  an 
expression  of  opinion  by  the  Tribunal  in  general  or  by  its  members  in 
particular.     {Art^  72.) 

1349.  The  Tribunal  is  authorized  to  declare  its  competence  in  inter- 
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jyreling  the  "compromisy "  as  well  as  the  other  treaties  which  mai^  be 
invoked,  and  in  applying  the  principles  of  law.    {Art.  73.) 

1360.  The  Tribunal  is  entitled  to  issiie  rules  of  procedure  for  the 
condtbd  of  the  case,  to  decide  the  forms,  order,  and  time  in  which  eadi 
party  must  candvde  its  arguments,  and  to  arrange  all  the  formalities 
required  for  dealing  irith  the  evidence.    {Art.  74-) 

1361.  The  parties  undertake  to  supply  the  Tribunal,  as  fully  as 
they  consider  possible,  tvith  aU  the  information  required  for  deciding 
the  case.     {Art.  76). 

1362.  For  aU  notices  which  the  Tribunal  has  to  serve  in  the  territory 
of  a  third  Contracting  Power,  the  Tribunal  shall  apply  direct  to  the 
Government  of  that  Power.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  steps 
being  taken  to  procure  evidence  on  the  spot. 

The  requests  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  executed  so  far  as  the  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Power  applied  to,  under  its  municipal  law,  will 
permit.  They  cannot  be  rejected  unless  the  Power  in  question  con- 
eiders  them  calculated  to  impair  its  own  sovereign  rights  or  its  safety. 

The  Court  will  be  always  entitled  to  act  through  the  Power  on  whose 
territory  it  assembles.    {Art.  76.) 

1363.  When  the  agents  and  counsel  of  the  parties  in  dispute  have 
submitted  aU  the  explanations  and  evidence  in  support  of  their  res^pec^ 
tive  contentions,  the  President  shall  declare  the  discussion  closed. 
{AH.  77.) 

1364.  The  Tribunal  considers  its  decisions  in  private  and  the  pro^ 
ceedings  remain  secret. 

AU  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Tribu- 
nal.   {AH.  78.) 

1366.  The  award  must  give  the  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based. 
It  contains  the  names  of  the  Arbitrators,  and  is  signed  by  the 
President  and  Registrar  or  by  the  Secretary  acting  as  Registrar. 
{AH.  79.) 

1366.  The  awardis  read  out  in  public  sitting,  the  agents  or  counsel 
for  the  parties  being  present  or  duly  summoned  to  attend.    {AH.  80.) 

1367.  The  award,  dvly  pronounced  and  communicated  to  the  agents 
of  the  parties,  settles  the  dispute  definitively  and  without  appeal. 

1368.  Any  dispute  arising  between  the  parties  as  to  the  interprek^ 
Hon  and  execution  of  the  award  shall,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement 
to  the  contrary,  be  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  which  pronounced  ik 
{AH.  82.) 
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1369.  The^  parties  can  reserve  in  the  " compromis*'  the  right  to 
demand  the  revision  of  the  award. 

In  this  case  and  unless  titers  be  an  agreement  to  the  contrary^  tiie 
demand  must  be  addressed  to  the  Tribunal  which  pronounced  the 
award.  It  can  only  be  made  on  the  ground  of  (he  discovery  of  some 
new  fact  calculated  to  materially  affect  the  award  and  which  was  un- 
known to  the  Tribunal  and  to  the  party  which  demanded  the  revision 
at  the  time  the  discussion  was  dosed. 

Proceedings  for  revision  can  only  be  instituted  by  a  decision  of  the 
Tribunal  expressly  recording  the  existence  of  the  new  evidence,  recog- 
nizing  in  it  the  character  described  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  and 
declaring  the  demand  admissible  on  this  ground. 

The  '^compromis"  fixes  the  period  within  which  the  demand  for 
revision  must  be  made.    (Art.  8S.) 

1360.  The  award  is  binding  only  upon  the  parties  in  dispute. 

When  it  concerns  the  interpretation  of  a  Convention  to  which  Powers 
other  than  those  in  dispute  are  parties,  they  shall  inform  all  the  signa- 
tory Powers  in  ample  time.  Each  of  these  Powers  is  entitled  to  inter- 
vene in  the  case.  If  one  or  more  avail  themselves  of  this  right,  the  inter- 
pretation contained  in  the  award  is  equally  binding  on  them.    {Art. 

While  this  rule  is  binding  upon  all  the  states  which  took  part  in  The  Hague 
Conference  of  1907,  we  deem  it  expedient  to  state  that,  just  as  any  conven- 
tional obligation  is  binding  upon  all  the  states  which  have  assumed  it,  so  like- 
wise should  its  interpretation  by  an  Arbitration  Tribunal  be  binding  upon 
them.  It  is  manifestly  proper  that  in  a  case  involving  interpretation,  all  the 
interested  states  should  be  represented  and  that  accordingly,  every  Power 
signatory  to  the  disputed  treaty  should  be  informed  in  ample  time  to  enable 
them  to  intervene  in  the  arbitration  if  they  so  desire.  Should  some  of  them 
intervene,  however,  while  others  fail  to  do  so,  we  think  that  the  interpretative 
award  is  binding  upon  all  the  parties  signatory  to  the  treaty.  The  interpreta- 
tion given  in  the  arbitral  award  establishes  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  parties  which  subscribed 
the  treaty.  Certainly,  when  duly  interpreted,  it  must  have  the  same  legal 
value  for  all  parties  concerned. 

If,  in  effect,  the  Powers  not  intervening  in  the  case  could  disr^sard  the  arbi- 
trator's interpretation  and  bring  about  another  interpretative  award,  it  would 
follow,  in  case  of  dissimilarity  of  the  awards,  that  the  same  convention  might 
have  a  different  value  with  respect  either  to  one  or  other  of  the  sijgnatory 
Powers. 

136L  Each  party  in  controversy  pays  its  own  expenses  cls  wdl  as 
an  equal  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Tribunal.    (Art.  85.) 
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ARBITRATION  BY  SUMMARY  FROOBDURB 

1362.  With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  working  of  ihe  system  ofarbv- 
traiion  in  disputes  admitting  of  a  summary  procedure,  the  Contract- 
ing Powers  adopt  the  following  ruleSy  which  shall  be  observed  in  the 
absence  of  other  arrangemerds  and  subject  to  the  reservation  that  the 
rules  concerning  arbitration  procedure  already  established  shall  apply 
as  far  as  practicable.    {Art.  86.) 

1363.  Eadi  of  (he  parties  in  dispute  appoints  an  Arbitrator.  The 
two  Arbitrators  thu^  selected  choose  an  Umpire.  If  they  do  not  agree 
on  this  point,  each  of  them  proposes  two  candidates  taken  from  the 
general  list  of  the  members  of  the  Permanent  Court  exclusive  of  the 
members  appointed  by  either  of  the  parties  in  controversy  and  not 
being  nationals  of  either  of  them;  from  among  the  candidales  thtis 
proposed  the  Umpire  is  determined  by  lot. 

The  Umpire  presides  over  the  Tribunal  which  gives  its  decisions 
by  a  majority  of  votes.    (A  rt.  87.) 

1364.  In  the  absence  of  any  previous  agreement,  ihe  Tribunal,  so 
soon  as  it  is  formed,  settles  the  time  within  which  the  parties  in  dispute 
must  submit  their  respective  claims  to  it.    (Art.  88.) 

1366.  Each  party  is  represented  before  the  Tribunal  by  an  Agent, 
who  serves  as  irdermediary  between  (he  Tribunal  and  the  Government 
which  appointed  him.    {Art.  89). 

1366.  The  proceedings  are  condueted  exclusively  in  writing.  Each 
party,  however,  is  entitled  to  ask  that  witnesses  and  experts  be  called. 
The  Tribunal  reserves  the  right  to  demand  oral  explanations  from  the 
Agents  of  the  parties  in  controversy,  as  well  as  from  experts  and  wit- 
nesses whose  appearance  in  Court  it  may  deem  necessary.    (Art.  90.) 

We  have  reproduced  verbatim  the  Ck>nvention  oonceming  arbitration  and 
arbitral  procedure,  which  is  part  of  the  General  Act  signed  at  The  Hague  on 
October  18,  1007,  because  it  virtually  constitutes  the  conventional  law  of 
the  forty-four  states  represented  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference.  This  Con- 
vention has  amplified  and  modified  in  some  particulars  the  General  Act  of  the 
first  Convention  signed  July  29,  1899,  which  contained  only  forty-seven  (47) 
articles. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  conventional  rules  of  arbitral  justice  of  1907  are  very 
complete  so  far  as  concerns  the  formal  matter  of  procedure  in  arbitration;  but 
with  respect  to  the  substantial  part,  they  constitute  rather  a  doctrinal  dedara^ 
tion  than  a  set  of  legal  rules.  In  effect,  the  provisions  of  articles  38  and  48 
(given  verbatim  as  a  note  under  rule  1299,  and  under  rule  1324)  do  not  es- 
tablish any  legal  duty,  so  that  arbitration  is  in  substance  left  entirely  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  contracting  states.    Article  40  stipulates  as  follows  concern- 
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ing  the  general  or  special  treaties  of  arbitration  which  may  be  concluded  be- 
tween states: 

"Independently  of  general  or  private  treaties  expressly  stipulating  recourse 
to  arbitration  as  obligatory  on  the  contracting  Powers,  the  said  Powers 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  concluding  new  agreements,  general  or 
particular,  with  a  view  to  extending  compulsory  arbitration  to  all  cases  which 
they  may  deem  it  possible  to  submit  to  it." 

Nevertheless,  even  in  the  case  of  a  general  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration, 
should  one  of  the  parties  declare  that  in  its  opinion  the  dilute  does  not  come 
within  the  category  of  disputes  which  can  be  submitted  to  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, the  obligation  assumed  by  the  general  treaty  of  compulsory  arbitration 
would  become  useless  according  to  the  provision  of  article  53,  No.  I  (given 
verbatim  in  rule  1329). 

While  admitting  in  principle  the  efficacy  of  arbitration,  the  contracting 
states  have  never  established  in  common  accord  the  requirements  legally 
indispensable  for  making  arbitral  justice  practically  effective;  that  is  to  say, 
they  have  not  yet  concluded  a  convention  which  prohibits  parties  in  dispute 
from  arbitrarily  determining  for  themselves  whether  the  controversy  does  or 
does  not  belong  in  the  category  of  disputes  which  are  properly  subject  to  com- 
pulsory arbitration.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  much  progress  will  have 
to  be  made  in  this  direction  in  order  that  arbitration  may  become  the  most 
effective  and  equitable  means  of  settling  disputes  between  states.  To  accom- 
plish this  purpose  it  will  first  be  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  poli- 
tics and  in  some  measure  to  modify  its  tendency. 

Another  observation  deemed  appropriate  at  this  juncture  has  reference  to 
the  order  of  the  provisions  of  the  Convention,  which  are  not  grouped  in  a  very 
methodical  manner.  For  example,  in  the  matter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Arbitration,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  rules  scattered  here  and  there 
and  indeed  often  misplaced  (see  articles  47,  53,  73,  74  and  83,  given  herein  as 
rules  1323,  1329,  1349,  1350,  1359).  Would  it  not  be  better  to  provide  for  the 
grouping  of  all  rules  bearing  upon  the  same  subject?  The  same  observation 
may  be  made  concerning  the  rules  of  the  *' compromise**  etc.,  but  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  Convention  in  question,  it  is  hoped  that  provision  will 
be  made  for  better  regulation  not  only  of  its  substance  and  content  but  also 
of  its  form  and  methodical  arrangement.  * 

RULES  C0NCBRN1N(5   THE   ARBITRATION 

1367.  The  arbitral  Tribunal,  when  duly  constituted,  cannot  re- 
fuse to  render  a  decision  on  all  the  points  of  the  dispute,  as  deter- 
mined and  stated  in  the  '*  compromis"  It  ought  not  to  extend  its 
award  beyond  the  matter  in  dispute. 

1368.  The  Tribunal  must  pronounce  its  award  within  a  reason- 
able time,  and  cannot  extend  the  time  indefinitely  by  claiming 
that  it  is  insufSciently  enlightened  on  the  questions  of  fact  or 
principles  of  law  which  it  is  to  apply. 

When  the  parties  in  dispute  have  mutually  determined  the  time 
limit  within  which  the  Tribunal  must  render  its  decision,  the  Tri- 
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buoal  should  have  the  right  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
able  to  render  its  award  within  the  time  specified,  and  to  establish 
such  time  limit  as,  in  its  judgment,  the  nature  of  the  controversy 
may  require. 

Any  such  determination  as  to  the  time  limit  provided  for  the 
award  must  be  communicated  to  the  parties  in  dispute. 

1369.  The  Tribunal,  having  regard  for  the  declarations  of  the 
parties  in  controversy,  may,  by  a  provisional  ruling,  order  the  post- 
ponement of  the  case,  in  order  to  give  the  parties  due  time  in 
which  to  reach  an  understanding  and  to  compose  their  dif- 
ferences. 

1370*  It  is  the  duty  of  each  arbitrator  to  take  part  in  the  deliber- 
ation of  the  Court,  save  in  case  of  physical  impossibility. 

In  case  of  justifiable  absence  of  one  of  the  arbitrators,  the  Tribu- 
nal must  postpone  its  decision  if  the  cause  of  absence  be  temporary. 
If,  however,  the  cause  is  of  a  permanent  character  or  protracted,  it 
then  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the  arbitrator 
who  is  unable  to  discharge  his  duties,  applying  the  same  rules 
which  governed  his  selection. 

1371.  When  the  absence  of  an  arbitrator,  at  the  time  the  award 
is  to  be  pronounced,  is  manifestly  due  to  a  predetermined  conclu- 
sion or  to  a  subterfuge  on  his  part,  a  majority  of  the  Tribunal 
present  should  be  entitled  to  prescribe  the  proper  measures  for 
obviating  the  difficulty  and  deciding  the  case. 

1372«  When  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  Tribunal  prove 
ineffective,  and  serious  reasons  exist  for  presuming  connivance  on 
the  part  of  the  interested  Government,  such  treacherous  action 
ought  to  be  considered  as  an  act  of  bad  faith  and  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  law;  it  should  constitute  sufficient  ground  to  appeal 
to  the  Conference,  as  in  case  of  arbitrary  refusal  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tral jurisdiction  or  to  execute  the  award. 

1373.  It  is  the  duty  of  each  arbitrator  to  subscribe  the  award 
adopted  by  the  majority,  although  dissenting.  Should  one  of 
them  refuse,  the  award  signed  by  the  majority  will  be  valid  and 
operative,  if  the  majority  has  certified  such  refusal  in  a  declaration 
duly  subscribed. 

1374.  The  award  must  be  reduced  to  writing  and  must  indicate 
the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based  and  its  effective  conclusions  on  all 
the  contests  points  submitted  to  arbitration. 
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EXECUTION   OF  THE  AWARD 

1376.  The  award,  when  duly  pronounced  and  communicated 
in  conformity  with  rules  1354-1357,  must  be  executed  in  good 
faith. 

1376.  When  the  award  has  imposed  a  financial  burden  or  re- 
quires l^slative  measures  for  its  execution  on  the  part  of  the  los- 
ing party,  it  has,  nevertheless,  the  authority  of  a  final  judgment 
with  respect  to  the  losing  state,  and  its  validity  and  force,  so  far  as 
the  obligation  of  its  execution  is  concerned,  cannot  be  made  de- 
pendent upon  the  approval  or  ratification  of  the  legislature. 

The  award,  in  so  far  as  it  settles  a  controversy  between  state  and  state  must 
be  considered  final,  and  its  authority  absolute  in  so  far  as  it  pronounced  upon 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  Parties  on  the  basis  of  the  ''ooropromis" 
submitting  the  case  to  arbitration.  The  decision  rendered  by  a  Tribunal  in- 
vested with  such  a  power  must,  therefore,  have  the  authority  of  res  adjudijcaia 
in  the  relations  between  state  and  state,  and  consequently  its  findings  and  con- 
clusions cannot  be  subordinated  to  any  extraneous  conditions.  The  question 
of  legislative  measures  which  might  he  necessary  to  execute  the  award,  is  one 
of  municipal  public  law.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  therefore,  to  do 
whatever  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  obligations  imposed  upon  the 
state  by  virtue  of  the  award.  If,  however,  it  could  be  admitted  that  the 
legislative  power  could  render  ineffective  the  authority  of  a  final  judgment 
(res  aedudicata)  denying  to  the  Government  the  means  of  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions imposed  upon  the  state  by  a  final  judgment,  it  would  also  follow  that  the 
final  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  state  could  be  rendered  fruitless  and  nuga- 
tory by  reusing  the  means  to  execute  them.  This  would  imply  a  strange  con- 
fusion of  Cbe  tltfee  powers  of  government  which  constitute  sovereignty. 

1877.  A  State  which,  on  being  requested  by  the  other  party, 
should  refuse  to  fulfill  in  good  faith  the  obligations  imposed  on  it 
by  the  award,  would  commit  an  arbitrary  act  ih  opposition  to  con- 
ventional law,  and  would  thus  assume  an  international  responsibil- 
ity warranting  recourse  to  the  Conference.  The  latter  could  au- 
thorize such  steps  to  be  taken  as  might  be  required-  for  settling 
the  difference  and,  if  necessary,  could  employ  coercive  measures 
permissible  in  time  of  peace  for  compelling  the  refractory  state  to 
respect  the  final  judgment. 

1378.  The  suspension  of  execution  of  an  arbitral  award  on  the 
part  of  a  losing  state  could  only  be  justified  if  that  state  were  to 
lodge  an  appeal  before  the  Conference,  claiming  either  (a)  that 
the  award  was  affected  with  a  vice  entailing  its  nullity,  or  (b)  that 
it  should  be  declared  incapable  of  execution  either  in  whole  or  in 
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part,  because  its  findings  and  dispositive  conclusions  were  in 
opposition  to  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country,  or  (c)  that  it 
should  demand  its  revision  on  the  grounds  stated  in  rule  1359. 
In  that  case,  even  if  the  faculty  of  applying  for  revision  should  not 
have  been  reserved  in  the  ''compromise'  the  appeal  could  not  be 
rejected  by  the  Conference,  which  would  be  competent  under  rule 
1240,  paragraph  c. 


GROUNDS  OF  NULLITY   OF  AN   ARBFTRAL  AWARD 

1379.  An  arbitral  award  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void: 

(a)  If  the  decision  was  not  made  with  the  co-operation  of  all  the 
arbitrators  designated  to  constitute  the  tribunal  of  arbitration; 

(b)  If  it  wholly  lacks  reasons  both  in  fact  and  in  law; 

(c)  If  the  dispositive  part  is  contradictory; 

(d)  If  it  was  not  drawn  up  in  writing  and  signed  by  all  the  arbi- 
trators, or  if  the  omission  to  sign  by  one  of  them  is  not  recorded 
in  the  minutes,  establishing  the  presence  of  the  arbitrator  who  did 
not  sign  and  his  presence  at  the  time  of  the  decision  and  vote. 

This  rule  is  strictly  in  accord  with  that  formulated  in  our  first  edition  (1800) 
and  in  the  two  following  ones  (1898  and  1900). 

We  hold  that  the  arbitral  award  must  be  deemed  null  and  void  if  it  implies  a 
manifest  contradiction  in  its  dispositive  clauses,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  tribunal 
has  ordered  something  quite  contrary  to  another  thing  also  ordered.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  M^rignhac,  in  his  notable  book  on  Arbitration, 
ascribes  to  us  an  opinion  that  we  never  held,  when  he  states  in  §  328,  page  31 1 : 
*'M.  Fiore  proposes  to  reject  an  award  whose  character  is  equivocal";  but, 
while  criticising  me,  he  fails  to  cite  the  page  of  my  work  containing  the  opinion 
which  he  gratuitously  attributes  to  me. 

1380.  The  arbitral  award  may  be  impugned  by  either  of  the 
parties  in  dispute  and  may  be  annulled: 

(a)  If  the  arbitrators  in  their  award  have  transcended  the  limits 
of  the  *'compromi8, "  or  have  made  an  award  under  a  "compromis" 
null  and  void  or  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  annulled; 

(6)  If  it  was  pronounced  by  a  person  who  did  not  possess  the 
legal  capacity  for  sitting  as  an  arbitrator  or  had  become  legally 
incompetent  to  act  in  such  capacity  while  the  case  was  pending, 
or  by  an  arbitrator  legally  unqualified  to  replace  another  who  was 
absent; 

(c)  When,  upon  proof  duly  furnished,  the  award  must  be  con- 
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sidered  either  as  based  on  error,  or  as  having  been  extorted  by 
deceit  or  violence; 

(d)  When  the  dishonesty  of  one  of  the  arbitrators  can  be  fully 
proved; 

(e)  When  the  forms  of  procedure  stipulated  in  the  *^ compramis'' 
on  pain  of  nullity,  or  those  which  are  established  under  conven- 
tional ''common"  law  and  which  the  parties  have  not  expressly 
declared  their  desire  to  exclude,  or  those  which  must  be  r^arded 
as  indispensable  under  the  general  principles  of  international  law, 
have  not  been  observed. 

Of  course  the  rules  of  arbitral  procedure  accepted  by  the  states  which  have 
signed  the  Convention  of  1907,  must  be  deemed  binding  on  those  states,  when 
in  a  "oompromis''  concluded  between  themselves  they  have  not  stipulated 
for  the  application  of  other  rules. 

ACTION  IN  CLAIM  OF  NULLITY  OR  ANNULMENT 

1381.  The  claim  of  nullity  or  for  annuknent  on  the  part  of  the 
state  which  advances  this  plea  as  a  ground  for  refusing  to  execute 
an  arbitral  award  must  be  made  before  the  Conference.  This 
also  applies  to  the  demand  of  the  party  requesting  the  revision 
of  the  award  in  the  case  contemplated  in  rule  1359. 

1382.  The  Ck>nference  called  upon  to  decide  as  to  the  nullity  of 
an  award  must  in  fact  ascertain  whether  the  reasons  invoked  are 
well  founded  and  pronounce  the  award  null  according  to  law. 

In  case  of  a  demand  in  annulment,  it  must  be  examined  accord- 
ing to  law  to  determine  whether  the  reasons  invoked  are  meritori- 
ous and  the  Ck>nference  must  then  decide  whether,  considering  the 
circumstances  and  evidence,  adduced,  the  annulment  of  the  award 
should  or  should  not  be  pronounced. 

1383.  When  the  Ck>nference  denies  the  appeal  in  annulment  and 
confirms  the  award,  it  may  order  recourse  to  the  means  calculated 
to  compel  the  party  to  observe  and  execute  the  award. 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  recognizes  the  claim  as  well-founded 
and  admits  the  nullity  or  annulment  of  the  award,  it  shall  have  the 
right  to  order  a  new  arbitration,  providing,  if  necessary,  for  the 
proper  constitution  of  the  tribunal  of  arbitration. 
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SUSPENSION    OF  THE  EXECUTION   OF  THE  AWARD 

1384.  The  suspension  of  the  execution  of  the  arbitral  award  may 
be  authorized  by  the  Conference  as  a  consequence  of  the  appeal  of 
either  party  under  rule  1378  during  the  time  aUowed  for  its  consid- 
eration of  the  award. 

Should  the  Conference  report  favorably  on  the  request  for  re- 
vision of  the  award,  its  decision  would  naturally  suspend  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  and  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  consider  the  effect 
and  provisions  of  the  revised  award. 

1386.  Changes  occurring  in  the  political  constitution  of  a  state 
do  not  constitute  a  sufficient  reason  for  suspending  the  execution 
of  an  arbitral  award,  so  long  as  the  international  personality  of 
such  state  subsists.  If,  however,  the  new  political  constitution  of 
the  state  should  render  the  award  impossible  of  execution,  the 
party  required  to  jdo  something  which,  owing  to  changed  condi- 
tions, it  is  quite  impossible  for  it  to  do  should  leave  it  to  the  same 
arbitral  tribunal  to  determine  what  alternative  course  should  be 
pursued. 


TITLE  V 
COERCIVE  MEANS  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE 

WHEN  BECOUBSE  TO  COERCIVE  MEANS  IS  JUSTIFIABLE 

1386.  No  state  whose  rights  have  been  violated  or  whose  inter- 
ests have  been  prejudiced  by  another  state,  can  have  recourse  to 
violence  against  that  state,  except  after  resort  to  all  pacific 
means,  such  as  diplomatic  n^otiatibns,  good  offices,  and  media- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  injury  sustained. 

1387.  When  the  state  which  has  sustained  injury  and  demands 
satisfaction  therefor  can  submit  its  claim  to  arbitration,  it  must  be 
considered  as  bound  to  initiate  the  arbitration,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  laid  down  in  the  preceding  title. 

1388.  Indirect  coercive  means  may  be  deemed  lawful  only  as  to 
certain  international  differences  of  a  political  character,  but  not  as 
to  those  of  a  legal  nature,  which  must  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  preceding  title. 

1389.  It  is  highly  desirable  that,  in  order  to  reduce  to  a  mini- 
mum the  possibility  of  recourse  to  violent  means  for  the  settle- 
ment of  an  international  dispute,  civiUzed  states,  in  controversies 
of  a  political  nature,  should  first  publicly  set  forth  their  respective 
claims  in  the  matter  at  issue  before  resorting  to  violent  means  for 
its  settlement.  It  will  be  expedient  for  this  purpose  that  the  state 
alleging  to  be  injured  shall  set  forth  in  a  diplomatic  note  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  it  bases  its  claims,  thus  making  it  necessary  for 
the  adverse  party  to  justify  its  conduct,  and  in  this  way  clearly 
present  the  dispute  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 

The  rules  that  we  suggest  tend  to  prevent  civilized  states  from  considering 
themselves  both  judges  and  parties,  and  to  obligate  them  to  do  everything 
possible  toward  preserving  their  peaceful  relations. 

We  admit,  in  principle,  that  a  state  whose  sovereign  rights  and  dignity  have 
been  assailed  is  entitled  to  obtain  satisfaction  therefor,  and  we  further  acknowl- 
edge that  recourse  to  arbitration  in  such  cases  does  not  readily  commend  itself 
as  a  proper  or  satisfactory  means  of  redress.  We  believe,  however,  that  a 
peaceful  settlement  of  the  difference  is  advisable,  if  it  can  be  effected  with 
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honor,  and  before  resorting  to  warlike  measures  it  is  well  that  all  points  in  the 
controversy  should  be  publicly  proclaimed. 

The  mysterious  power  of  public  opinion, — ^now  that  the  telegraph  and  other 
modem  means  of  communication  inform  us  almost  with  the  swiftness  of 
thought  of  what  is  happening  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  world — is  becoming 
greater  day  by  day;  and  with  it,  there  is  developing  the  sentiment  of  solidarity 
of  civilized  peoples.  So  it  will  be  deemed  the  common  interest  of  nations  thus 
to  assure  peace  and  leave  undisturbed  the  legal  order  of  the  international 
society.  Public  opinion,  within  a  state,  may  be  perverted  and  corrupted  by  the 
maohinations  of  contending  political  partisans;  but  that  of  the  civilized  world 
remains  always  impartial,  because  it  is  impersonal  and  disinterested.  The 
moral  influence  that  the  press  can  exercise  will  continue  to  increase  with  civili- 
zation, and  will  be  all  the  more  effective  with  the  greater  participation  of  the 
representatives  of  the  people  in  the  direction  of  public  affairs  and  in  the  shap- 
ing of  foreign  policy.  Diplomacy,  being  no  longer  compelled  to  act  secretly 
in  a  cloud  of  mystery,  and  the  policy  of  a  state  being  frankly  made  known  to  the 
public,  it  will  hardly  be  possible  for  politics  to  continue  to  prevail  over  right 
and  for  governments  for  political  ends  to  disturb  with  impunity  the  peace  of 
the  international  society. 


LAWFUL  COERCIVE  MEANS 

1390.  The  coercive  means  permitted  in  time  of  peace  are  those 
which  have  the  character,  properly  speaking,  of  forced  restraint 
but  which  must,  nevertheless,  be  regarded  as  indirect  means  of 
compelling  a  state  to  make  amends  for  an  offense  or  for  an  injury 
done. 

These  measures  are: 
(a)  Retorsion; 
(6)  Reprisals; 

'Direct  coercive  means  must  also  be  deemed  permissible  when 
they  are  authorized  by  the  Congress  or  initiated  by  the  (Conference. 
These  are: 

(a)  Collective  intervention; 

(b)  Conmiercial  blockade. 

RETOBSION 

1391.  Retorsion  consists  in  certain  acts  of  violence  committed 
by  a  state  which  has  sustained  injury  by  another  state,  the  acts 
being  designed  to  compel  such  state  to  desist  from  its  wrongful 
violation  of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  country  or  of  its  citizens. 

Retorsion  may  be  deemed  lawful,  provided  it  is  not  contrary 
to  legal  order. 
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1392.  Any  state  which  does  not  respect  the  rules  resting  upon 
the  camitas  gentium^  equity  or  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
has  no  right  to  complain  because  another  state,  injured  by  its 
unlawful  acts,  retaliates  in  like  manner  in  order  to  saf^uard  its 
rights  and  interests  and  those  of  its  citizens.     ^ 

The  basis  of  these  rules  is  the  well-known  principle  of  the  prsetor  Octavius, 
contained  in  the  Perpetual  Edict: 
"Qiuxi  quisque  juris  in  alterum  statuerU  et  ipse  eodemjure  tUatur" 
Thus,  if  a  state  provides  strict  measures  against  foreigners  and  subjects 
them  to  the  payment  of  heavy  taxes  either  for  the  privilege  of  residing  on  its 
territory,  engaging  in  business,  or  acquiring  and  transmitting  property,  it  has 
no  ground  for  complaint  if  other  states,  wishing  to  protect  the  interests  of 
their  citizens,  employ  similar  means  or  even  more  rigorous  measures  against 
its  citizens  in  order  thus  indirectly  to  compel  it  to  modify  its  injurious  conduct. 
The  same  would  be  true  if  a  state  were  radically  to  increase  its  customs  tar- 
iffs or  in  any  other  way  exercise  its  sovereign  rights  so  as  to  impair  the  freedom 
of  commerce  or  navigation  over  its  territorial  waters. 

1393.  It  ought  to  be  considered  legitimate  retorsion  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  interpret  restrictively  an  extradition  treaty  imder 
which  the  other  contracting  party  has  refused  it  extradition,  and 
in  analogous  cases  to  refuse  to  deliver  criminals  over  to  that  state. 
In  like  manner,  courts  may  have  recourse  to  retorsion  in  interpret- 
ing laws  which  require  reciprocity. 

1394.  No  state  can  rely  upon  the  right  of  retorsion  in  order  to 
violate  the  rights  of  private  individuals,  or  to  infringe  upon  the 
principles  of  "conmion"  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  other  state 
has  violated  those  rights  or  principles  to  its  injury. 

Retorsion  may  be  justified  only  when  the  act  of  violence  is  not  contrary  to 
the  legal  order.  Its  object  may  be  to  prevent  a  foreign  state  from  exercising 
its  rights  in  violation  of  the  principles  of  equity.  Unquestionably,  retorsion 
cannot  legitimate  retaliation,  nor  permit  the  commission  of  a  palpable  wrong 
against  a  state  guilty  of  a  similar  wrong,  to  its  injiuy.  Modem  international 
law  provides  for  the  repression  of  arbitrary  violations  of  the  legal  order  through 
the  effective  means  set  forth  in  the  preceding  title.  Therefore  a  state  can  never 
be  permitted  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  international  society  on  the  mere  ground 
that  another  state  has  so  acted  toward  it. 

1396.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  states  and  in  accord  with  political 
foresight  to  limit  somewhat  the  field  of  retorsion  in  order  to  avoid 
fomenting  hostile  tendencies  in  the  relations  between  states;  re- 
course to  such  a  measure  should  only  be  had  when  prudent  diplo- 
matic action  has  been  unable  satisfactorily  to  modify  or  dispose  of 
an  injurious  condition  of  affairs. 
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REPRISALS 

1396.  Reprisals  consist  in  coercive  measures  resorted  to  by  one 
state  against  another  state  with  a  view  to  obtaining  from  the 
latter  reparation  for  an  injmy  or  offense,  or  terminating  a  state  of 
affairs  contrary  to  "conmion''  law. 

Reprisals  consist  in  measures  of  violence  based  upon  acts  more  serious  than 
those  legitimating  retorsion.  Such  acts  are  not  in  reality  an  arbitrary  viola- 
tion of  law,  but  rather  an  irregular  and  discourteous  manner  of  exercising  a 
state's  right.  On  the  other  hand,  the  facts  which  give  rise  to  reprisals  are 
contrary  to  the  legal  order,  as,  for  instance,  the  arbitrary  occupation  of  foreign 
territory,  the  refusal  to  pay  a  debt,  the  refusal  to  make  reparation  for  an  offense 
or  injury,  etc. 

1397.  Reprisals  may  be  justified  when  by  their  nature  and 
manner  of  execution  they  are  not  manifestly  opposed  to  the  legal 
organization  of  the  international  society. 

139&  The  act  of  reprisal  cannot  be  deemed  contrary  to  the 
l^al  organization  of  the  international  society  whenever  its  aim 
is  directly  to  injure  the  rights  of  the  state  or  to  cause  it  a  direct 
or  immediate  damage  with  a  view  to  obtaining  reparation  of  some 
damage  or  offense  committed  by  it,  although  this  act  of  violence 
may  indirectly  be  prejudicial  to  its  citizens. 

Any  act  of  reprisal  shall  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  l^gal  order 
which  injures  directly  the  rights  of  private  individuals  guaranteed 
by  international  law  or  tends  to  cause  a  direct  and  immediate  prej- 
udice to  private  individuals,  although  accomplished  with  the 
intention  of  indirectly  punishing  the  state. 

This  rule  aims  at  consecrating  the  inviolability  of  private  property  and  pro- 
tecting the  international  rights  of  persons,  by  expressly  prohibiting  direct 
injury  to  private  persons  or  property  through  reprisab  in  order  thus  to  strike 
indirectly  at  the  state  of  which  those  individuals  are  dtiEens.  The  citLsens 
of  a  state  are  bound  uH  univerntaa  and  not  vH  singidi,  to  bear  the  burdens  of 
the  state  in  its  international  relations.  Si  quid  universitaU  ddietwr  nnguHa 
Hon  debetuTt  nee  quod  dtbet  unwersitas  singuU  debent.  This  maxim  finds  its 
true  application  in  the  sense  that  citisens  are  responsible  for  the  international 
obligations  of  the  state,  but  are  not  individually  liable:  ReprcBsalius  in  singulos 
dves  aUeujus  cintaHa  nan  dari  ob  sponsionem  et  debitum  ipsius  cwUatii, 

During  Cromwell's  time,  an  English  merchant  ship  had  been  captured  on 
the  coast  of  France  and  confiscated  without  just  grounds.  The  owner  re- 
quested the  protection  of  his  government  and  Cromwell  addressed  a  note  to 
Masarin  in  which  he  demanded  compensation,  within  three  days,  for  the 
Englishman  who  owned  the  ship  and  cargo  wrongfully  confiscated.  No  heed 
having  been  paid  to  this  request,  Cromwell,  without  any  further  diplomatic 
negotiations,  ordered  two  English  ships  of  war  \o  seise  any  French  merchant 
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ships  found  in  the  English  channel.  The  war  vessels  returned  to  English  ports 
with  their  prises  and  Cromwell  had  the  captured  vessels  sold  with  their  car- 
goes, paid  out  of  the  proceeds  what  was  due  to  the  injured  Englishman  and 
sent  the  surplus  to  Mazarin.  It  is  beyond  question  that  such  flagrant  acts  are 
quite  incompatible  with  the  principles  recognized  under  t)ie  international  law 
of  our  time. 

1399.  The  following  shall  be  considered  as  Ic^timate  acts  of 
reprisal  without  a  declaration  of  war. 

(a)  The  refusal  to  pay  a  debt  or  obligation  due  to  the  state; 

(b)  The  seizure  of  property  belonging  to  the  state; 

(c)  The  interruption  of  commercial,  postal,  and  telegraphic 
relations  established  under  ''common"  law; 

(d)  The  suspension  of  all  treaties  or  of  some  of  them; 

(e)  The  withdrawal  of  certain  rights  belonging  to  the  state  ac- 
cording to  ''common"  law,  provided  it  is  not  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal rights  in  the  absence  of  which  the  international  personality 
of  the  state  would  no  longer  exist.  Thus,  a  state  could  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  representation  or  of  maintaining  consulates; 

(/)  The  closing  to  a  state  and  to  its  citizens  of  certain  ports  open 
to  conmierce,  or  the  prohibition  of  exporting  goods  absolutely 
essential  to  the  state; 

(g)  Expulsion  of  the  citizens  of  a  foreign  state,  provided  it  has 
denied  freedom  of  residence  or  has  expelled  nationals; 

(h)  Denial  of  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  citizens 
of  the  foreign  state; 

(t)  Arrest  of  the  public  officers  of  a  foreign  state,  if  it  has  ar- 
rested some  officer  of  the  state,  or  has  denied  him  the  right  freely 
to  leave  the  foreign  territory  in  order  to  return  to  his  own  country; 

(j)  Any  other  form  of  coercive  measure  authorized  by  the  CJon- 
gress  or  by  the  Conference  as  reprisals. 

Recourse  to  reprisals,  as  understood  and  admitted  up  to  the  present  time, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  that  must  govern  the  legal  organization  of 
the  international  society.  The  most  powerful  states  have  admitted  that,  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  strength,  it  is  possible  for  them  to  take  the  law  into 
their  own  hands  and  thus  impose  their  pretensions  upon  weaker  states,  if 
necessary  by  armed  force;  while  the  use  of  these  violent  measures  on  their 
part,  legitimated  as  reprisals  in  time  of  peace,  did  not  bring  to  an  end  the  state 
of  peace  and  the  application  of  the  international  law  in  force  in  time  of  peace. 
Thus,  they  have  come  to  the  point  of  justifying  the  use  of  any  coercive  means 
imposed  by  armed  force,  in  order  either  to  obtain  justice  in  their  own  right,  or 
to  protect  the  interests  of  nationals,  or  to  compel  a  government  to  pay  con- 
tractual debts  claimed  by  private  persons,  and  similar  ends.  As  to  this  last 
point,  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  (the  second  of  the  General  Act)  relating 
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to  the  limitation  of  the  use  of  armed  force  in  the  collection  of  contract  d^ts 
denies  that  reprisals  can  be  justified  on  any  such  ground. 

Article  1  of  this  Convention  reads: 

"  The  Contracting  Powers  agree  not  to  have  recourse  to  armed  force  for  ths  re- 
covery of  contract  debts  claimed  from  the  Government  of  one  country  by  ihe  Govern-' 
ment  of  another  country  as  being  due  to  its  nationals.  This  undertaking  is,  how- 
ever, not  applicable  when  the  debtor  state  refuses  or  neglects  to  reply  to  an  offer 
of  arbitration f  or,  after  accepting  the  offer,  prevents  any  'compromis*  from  being 
agreed  on,  or,  after  the  arbitration,  fails  to  submit  to  the  auford." 

This  Convention  thus  limits  the  principle  which  had  prevailed  until  1907 
that  the  state  might  employ  force  to  obtain  its  alleged  rights.  Yet  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  provision  contained  in  the  second  paragraph  still  admits  the  use 
of  armed  force  in  the  cases  therein  stated.  Should  our  propositions  concerning 
compulsory  arbitration  and  the  use  of  coercive  means  be  accepted,  it  would 
result  in  eliminating  recourse  to  armed  force  in  time  of  peace  without  first 
resorting  to  all  legal  means  calculated  to  prevent  the  violation  of  law. 

The  Convention,  which  bears  the  date  of  October  18th,  1907,  was  not  ac- 
tually signed  until  June  30,  1908,  with  numerous  reservations.  By  carefully 
examining  these  reservations,  it  will  enable  one  better  to  appreciate  the  rules 
that  we  propose,  the  object  of  which  is  to  assure  the  sovereignty  of  law  in  the 
international  society. 

1400.  It  cannot  be  deemed  permissible  to  resort  to  reprisals 
without  first  attempting  to  settle  the  differences  by  diplomatic 
negotiations  and  other  measures  recognized  by  international  law. 

1401.  In  questions  of  a  legal  nature  which  in  case  of  dispute 
might  constitute  the  object  of  an  arbitration,  recourse  to  reprisals 
must  be  deemed  inadmissible. 

1402.  Every  civilized  state  is  bound  not  to  have  recourse  to 
reprisals  in  order  to  assert  its  rights  when  it  can  make  use  of  ordi- 
nary means  to  obtain  recognition  thereof. 

1403.  When  a  state  can  be  held  responsible  for  an  offense  com- 
mitted against  the  dignity  or  honor  of  another  state  and,  although 
invited  to  give  proper  satisfaction  it  decUnes  to  do  so  and  by 
subterfuge  seeks  to  evade  its  obligation,  the  offended  state  may 
with  justice  resort  to  reprisals  to  compel  it  to  make  satisfactory 
amends. 

In  such  case,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  reprisals  must  be 
proportionate  to  the  seriousness  of  the  offense. 

Offenses  against  the  dignity  and  honor  of  a  state  cannot  be  the  object  of  an 
arbitration,  and  the  reparation  required  cannot  be  long  deferred.  Should 
diplomatic  negotiations  prove  of  no  avail,  the  offended  state  may  then  resort 
to  reprisals.  In  that  case,  it  is  permissible  to  present  a  claim  supported  by 
armed  force  and  by  the  threat  of  a  declaration  of  war  formulated  as  an  ulti- 
matum. 

The  right  of  legitimate  defense  must  be  admitted  between  states,  and, 
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when  honor  and  dignity  are  involved,  it  is  futile  to  prolong  matters  by  detailed 
procedure  in  order  to  obtain  what  may  properly  be  exacted  without  delay. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  it  to  he  essential  that  a  public  presentation  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  should  be  made  in  conformity  with  rule  1389. 


THE  SEIZURE  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPS  OR  EMBARGO 

140L  The  seizure  of  the  merchant  ships  of  a  state,  lying  in  the 
ports  of  another  state  claiming  to  have  a  cause  of  complaint,  can- 
not be  deemed  a  lawful  form  of  reprisals. 

An  embargo  laid  upon  these  ships  in  order  thus  to  compel  a 
state  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  the  seizing  state  must  be  regarded  as 
absolutely  contrary  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 

It  has  been  sought  to  justify  the  seizure  of  merchant  ships  of  a  state,  against 
which  a  claim  is  asserted,  as  a  reprisal,  permissible  in  time  of  peace,  in  order 
thus  to  compel  it  to  satisfy  claims  directed  against  it. 

This  pernicious  measure  is  currently  called  embargo  (a  Spanish  word,  de- 
rived from  the  verb  embargary  to  seize).  History  furnishes  numerous  instances 
of  such  a  measure  having  been  taken  in  the  ports  of  a  state  having  grievances 
against  the  state  to  which  the  ships  belonged  and  which  it  threatened  with  war 
and  confiscation  of  the  ships  if  the  demands  of  the  claimant  state  were  not 
satisfied.    Cf.  Pradier-Fod^r6,  Droit  inlemoHonal,  v.  5,  §  2478. 

We  consider  this  coercive  measure  as  absolutely  unjustifiable.  The  property 
of  private  persons,  which  ought  to  be  held  inviolable  in  time  of  war,  should 
certainly,  and  with  even  more  reason,  be  regarded  as  sacred  in  time  of  peace. 
Therefore,  embargo  of  merchant  vessels  must  be  considered  to  be  a  violation 
of  the  principles  of  international  law. 

We  shall  refer  hereafter  to  embargo  as  a  police  measure  in  case  of  an  impend- 
ing declaration  of  war.    (See  rule  1449.) 


INTERVENTION  IN  CASE   OP  LEGITIBiATE  INTERFERENCE 

1406.  Intervention  in  cases  of  legitimate  interference  can  only 
be  justified  when  it  has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  as  a 
coercive  measure  against  a  state  which  has  violated  the  principles 
of  international  law  or  the  rules  proclaimed  by  the  Congress  as 
conventional  laws  of  the  states  constituting  the  international 
society. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  cases  of  intervention  under  the  principles  which 
may  justify  collective  interference  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  state  and  to  assure  order  therein,  without  infringing  the  principle 
of  sovereignty  and  independence,  is  that  provided  for  by  the  Algeoiras  Confer- 
ence with  respect  to  Morocco.  France  and  Spain  were  entrusted  with  the 
execution  of  the  measures  adopted  in  common  accord  in  the  General  Act  of 
April  7,  1906,  which  was  signed  by  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  France,  Qer- 
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many,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Morocco,  the  Netherlanda,  Portugal,  RoflBia, 
Spain,  Sweden  and  the  United  States. 

1406.  The  intervention  thus  authorized  can  only  have  as  its 
object  the  assurance  of  respect  for  international  law  and  the  re- 
pression of  violations  thereof. 

1407.  Intervention  as  a  coercive  measure  ordered  by  the  Ck)n- 
gress  can  take  place  whenever,  in  accordance  with  rules  55&-562, 
collective  interference  is  legitimate  and  necessary  to  enforce  re- 
spect of  international  law. 

Considering  the  fundamental  principle  that  states  constituting  the  inter- 
national society  are  jointly  and  severally  concerned  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
legal  organisation  of  that  society,  it  logically  follows  that  after  peaceful  means 
have  proved  ineffectual  to  bring  to  an  end  a  state  of  affairs  antagonistic  to  such 
organiiation,  recourse  to  coercive  measures  is  required.  In  order,  however, 
to  determine  their  advisability  and  regulate  their  employment,  the  judgment 
of  a  superior  authority  is  necessary. 

To  allow  one  or  more  states  independent  authority  to  decide  and  act  in  that 
respect  would,  manifestly,  be  unwise  and  would  open  the  way  to  arbitrary 
acts,  inspired  perhaps  by  selfish  or  interested  motives.  Therefore,  we  deem 
the  intervention  of  the  Congress  and  its  authorization  as  an  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  order  and  regulate  collective  interference. 

We  cannot  share  the  opinion  of  Rivier,  who  would  reoognlEe  friendly  inter- 
vention (v.  II,  §  58),  nor  that  of  Oppenheim,  who  favors  the  intervention  of  a 
state  as  a  sort  of  dictatorial  interference  to  end  a  conflict.  (Intematianal  Law^ 
v.II,§§50e^«e9.) 

1406.  When  the  Ck>ngres8  has  authorized  intervention,  the 
state  or  states  which  have  been  entrusted  with  the  mission  of 
employing  coercive  measures  against  the  culpable  state,  must  ob- 
serve the  rules  established  by  the  Congress  which  commands 
them,  and,  in  all  matters  not  covered  by  special  instructions,  must 
comply  with  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 


COMMERCIAL  BLOCKADE 

1409.  Ck>nunercial  blockade,  called  pacific  blockade,  consists 
in  the  investment  of  a  port  or  coast  of  a  state,  effected  and  main- 
tained by  means  of  a  number  of  ships  of  war  sufficient  for  prohibit- 
ing access  thereto  or  ^ress  therefrom,  and  designed  to  interrupt 
completely  the  relations  and  especially  commercial  transactions 
between  the  citizens  of  the  state  or  states  which  have  declared  the 
blockade  and  the  state  against  which  this  coercive  measure  is 
employed. 
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1410.  Commercial  blockade  can  only  be  considered  lawful  when 
authorized  by  the  Congress  as  a  coercive  measure  directed  against 
a  state  of  the  international  society  guilty  of  violating  the  conven- 
tional law  proclaimed  by  the  Congress,  or  against  a  state  not  a 
member  of  that  society  in  case  of  serious  infringement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law. 

1411.  The  purpose  of  commercial  blockade  must  be  to  prevent 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  any  kind  of  merchandise 
through  the  port  or  ports  of  the  state  against  which  it  has  be^i 
ordered  and  effectively  maintained,  and  thus  to  cause  real  damage 
to  the  culpable  state,  in  order  to  compel  it  to  remedy  the  unlawful 
conditions  which  caused  the  blockade  to  be  instituted. 

1412.  Commercial  blockade  in  time  of  peace  cannot  have  the 
same  legal  character  as  in  time  of  war.  Consequently,  it  cannot 
assume  all  the  privileges  which  legitimately  belong  to  belligerents 
during  war,  but  only  such  rights  as  are  compatible  with  the  purpose 
of  such  coercive  measure. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  blockade  in  time 
of  peace,  and  many  authors  have  contended  that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as 
a  regular  coercive  measure  according  to  international  law.  Such  is  the  view 
of  Fauchille,  Du  hlocus  maritime^  pp.  38  el  seq.;  of  Gefifken,  Reime  de  droit  in- 
temationalf  1887;  of  Testa,  Le  Droit  public  interruUioncd  maritime^  p.  229;  of 
Woolsey,  International  Law;  of  Gessner,  Le  droit  dee  netUres  sur  mer;  of  Pradier- 
Fod^r6,  Droit  international  public,  v.  5,  §§  2483  et  seq.;  of  Bonfiis,  5th  Ed.,  p. 
992;  and  of  Martens,  v.  3,  p.  175. 

The  opposite  view  also  has  its  partisans,  among  whom  we  may  cite  Heffter, 
Droit  international,  §  111;  Bulmerincq,  Journal  du  droit  intematianal  prioS, 
1888,  p.  569;  Annuaire  of  the  InstUut  de  droit  interrialionaly  1887;  Perels, 
Manuel  de  droit  maritime  (Arendt's  translation),  §  30,  p.  180;  Rolin  Jacque- 
myns,  Revue  de  droit  intemalional,  1876,  pp.  618,  623;  Wharton,  Intemaiional 
Law  Digest  J  §  364;  Fiore,  Diritto  intemazionale  pubbUco,  2d  ed.,  1884,  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Ch.  Antoine,  §  1629,  and  3d  ed.,  1888,  §  1324;  Oppen- 
heim,  Intemaiional  Law,  §  44.  Cf .  Calvo,  Le  droit  international,  who  cites 
many  historical  facts  and  the  opinions  of  several  publicists  in  his  4th  edition, 
V.  3,  §§  1832  et  seq.    [See  also,  Hogan,  Pacific  blockade,  London,  1908— Transl.] 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  principal  reason  for  the  controversy  lies  in  the  fact 
that  no  clear  distinction  is  made  between  the  legal  character  of  the  blockade 
used  as  a  coercive  measure  in  time  of  peace  and  that  of  the  blockade  as  prac- 
ticed in  time  of  war.  Certainly  blockade,  with  all  the  rights  it  confers  upon  the 
belligerent  against  the  enemy  and  with  respect  to  neutrals,  can  only  properly 
exist  when  war  is  declared.  To  admit  blockade  as  an  operation  of  war  in  the 
absence  of  a  state  of  war  would  be  a  true  anomaly.  This  anomaly  disappears 
when  the  line  is  clearly  drawn  between  the  two  kinds  of  blockade  and  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  states  constituting  the  international  society  cannot  be 
denied  the  right  to  utilize  coercive  means  against  a  member  state  and  to  cause 
it  a  certain  prejudice  in  order  to  compel  it  by  force  to  submit  to  the  decision 
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of  the  Consress.     Now,  commercial  blockade  is  one  of  these  ooerciye  means 
the  employment  of  which  is  manifestly  less  harmful  than  war. 

As  regards  states  which  do  not  belong  to  the  international  society,  conmier- 
cial  blockade  can  be  justified  in  case  they  seriously  violate  the  principles  of 
international  law,  which  must  be  deemed  under  the  collective  protection  of 
civilized  states  in  so  far  as  it  consecrates  the  rules  that  are  indispensable  for 
assuring  the  relations  of  states  in  the  international  society. 

1413.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  which  has  ordered  a  com- 
mercial blockade  to  publish  notice  thereof  through  diplomatic 
channels;  to  fix  the  date  on  which  it  shall  take  effect;  to  determine 
on  what  coast  and  against  which  ports  it  shall  extend;  to  grant  a 
reasonable  time  limit  to  all  ships  which  may  have  entered  the  ports 
before  the  declaration  of  blockade  to  complete  their  operations 
and  depart  therefrom;  and,  finally,  to  determine  which  state 
shall  enforce  the  blockade. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  BLOCKADE 

1414.  A  commercial  blockade  is  only  effective  from  the  time 
the  blockading  fleet  actually  invests  the  blockaded  port  or  ports 
with  a  force  suflScient  to  prevent  the  egress  or  entrance  of  ships. 

1416.  The  blockade  must  be  deemed  compulsory  and  must  be 
respected  by  all  the  vessels  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  states 
constituting  the  international  society. 

It  may  also  be  applicable  to  third  powers,  if  this  has  been  ex- 
pressly stated  in  the  note  which  notified  the  blockade  diplomatic- 
ally. 

The  blockade  ordered  by  the  Ck)ngress  and  notified  throu{^  diplomatic  chan- 
nels must  be  deemed  compulsory  upon  all  the  states  constituting  the  interna- 
tional society,  by  reason  of  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Congress  to  order 
recourse  to  coercive  measures  designed  to  assure  respect  for  the  laws  mutually 
adopted  by  the  states  in  question. 

It  may  likewise  be  effective  as  to  third  powers  by  imposing  upon  the  citizens 
of  those  powers  the  prohibition  of  egress  from  or  entrance  to  the  blockaded 
ports  by  any  ships,  and  this  by  virtue  of  the  community  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  civilized  countries  in  safeguarding  the  principles  of  international 
law.  States  so  authorized  by  the  Congress  cannot  be  denied  the  right  forci^bly 
to  exercise  control  over  the  territorial  waters  of  the  state  against  which  the 
blockade  is  declared  so  as  to  punish  it  for  misdeeds  and  compel  it  to  respect 
international  law.  In  such  a  case,  without  declaring  war  upon  the  culpable 
state,  the  closing  to  commerce  of  some  or  all  of  its  ports  may  be  ordered  and 
universal  respect  for  the  blockade  induced,  not  by  virtue  of  the  rights  of  war, 
but  on  the  ground  of  effective  possession  of  its  territorial  waters  by  the  states 
which  have  forcibly  occupied  them  and  have  substituted  themselves  there  in 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  of  the  blockaded  state. 
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The  states  which  maintain  an  effective  blockade  can  prohibit  the  ships  of  all 
countries  from  crossing  the  blockade  line.  They  can  neither  punish  them, 
nor  subject  them  to  the  laws  of  war  applicable  in  case  of  breach  of  blockade, 
but  they  can,  under  the  conditions  determined  in  the  following  rules,  prevent 
them  from  crossing  the  blockade  line. 

We  do  not  maintain  that  all  this  can  be  strictly  reconciled  with  the  freedom 
of  the  sea  and  the  liberty  of  navigation  in  time  of  peace.  We  acknowledge  it 
to  be  a  derogation  from  the  principles  upon  which  must  be  based  the  respect 
due  to  such  freedom,  and  for  that  reason  we  deem  the  authorization  of  the 
Congress  to  be  indispensable. 

Such  derogation,  as  an  exceptional  measure,  may  be  justified  if,  authorized 
as  a  coercive  means  less  disaatrous  than  war,  it  may  serve  to  attain  the  same 
object. 

1416.  The  blockading  squadron  must  be  considered  as  author- 
ized to  prevent  melrchant  vessels  from  crossing  the  blockade  line, 
adopting  the  least  injurious  means  of  compulsion. 

The  commander  of  each  of  the  war  ships  of  the  blockading  fleet, 
who  is  within  signaling  distance  of  a  merchant  ship  about  to  enter 
the  blockaded  zone,  must  request  her  to  stop,  observing  the  rules 
established  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  visit  and  search,  and 
notify  the  captain  not  to  cross  the  blockade  line.  Such  notification 
must  be  conveyed  by  an  officer  of  the  war  vessel  and  entered  on 
the  ship's  journal. 

1417.  Should  the  vessel  on  which  this  notification  has  been 
served  attempt,  nevertheless,  to  cross  the  blockade  line,  any  ship 
of  the  blockading  squadron  could  arrest  her,  adopting,  however, 
the  least  injurious  means. 

The  vessel  once  captured,  the  commander  of  the  blockading  fleet 
may  detain  her.  Should  the  culpable  vessel  give  sufficient  and 
satisfactory  guaranty  that  she  will  not  again  attempt  to  cross  the 
blockade  line,  the  conunander  of  the  blockading  fleet  may  allow 
the  vessel  to  proceed;  otherwise,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  order 
the  seizure  of  the  captured  ship  and  detain  her  until  the  blockade 
is  raised. 

1418.  A  merchant  vessel  which  has  attempted  to  violate,  or 
which  has  actually  succeeded  in  violating  the  blockade  cannot  be 
subjected  to  capture,  nor  to  any  other  penalty  applicable  in  case 
of  breach  of  blockade  in  time  of  war;  such  vessel  must  be  restored 
to  her  owners  immediately  after  the  raising  of  the  blockade.  She 
cannot,  however,  claim  reparation  for  injury  arising  from  the 
seizure.  This  rule  will  also  apply  to  the  merchant  ships  of  the 
blockaded  state. 
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The  rules  proposed  are  no  doubt  justifiable  with  respect  to  the  states  consti- 
tuting the  international  society  by  virtue  of  the  conventional  rules  adopted 
by  them  on  the  subject  of  commercial  blockade  in  time  of  peace.  As  to  the 
remaining  non-member  states,  regarding  which,  according  to  paragraph  2  of 
rule  1415,  we  consider  that  the  commercial  blockade  should  be  likewise  effica- 
cious, we  acknowledge,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  limitation  of  the  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation  is  not,  as  a  general  principle,  strictly  justifiable. 
We  observe,  however,  that  in  the  international  society,  states  must  sometimes 
suffer  certain  limitations  of  their  right  for  reasons  of  public  welfare,  as  private 
persons  do  in  civil  society.  Certain  limited  forms  of  expropriation  of  rights 
may  in  certain  cases  be  justified  by  supreme  necessities  or  general  wdfare  and 
by  the  advisability  of  securing  the  best  results  and  of  avoiding  the  worst  in  the 
interest  of  the  community  and  of  the  Magna  cwilaa. 

1419.  When  a  ship  which  has  violated  the  blockade  belongs  to 
the  navy  of  a  state,  and  it  appears  that  she  has  entered  or  left  the 
blockaded  port  in  order  to  carry  on  a  commercial  operation,  she 
thereby  involves  the  responsibility  of  her  country. 

Commercial  blockade,  as  a  coercive  measure  resorted  to  without  completely 
breaking  off  peaceful  relations,  was  often  utilized  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  A  noteworthy  example  is  the  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Greece 
in  1827  by  the  fleets  of  France,  Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  order  to  cut  off 
communication  between  Turkey  and  the  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  which  was 
operating  in  Morea  [Peloponnesus].  In  1838,  a  French  squadron  blockaded 
the  ports  of  Mexico  and  took  possession  of  the  fortress  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
while  the  French  government  kept  on  asserting  its  pacific  intentions.  We 
need  not  mention  other  instances  of  pacific  blockade,  but  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  following  works  where  this  subject  is  discussed:  Calvo,  4th  ed., 
V.  3,  S§  1832  ei  8eq.;  Bonfils-FauchUle,  §  987;  Pradier^Fod^rg,  v.  5,  §§  2483  el  seq. 

We  deem  it  expedient,  however,  to  note  that  pacific  blockade,  as  it  has  been 
understood  up  to  this  time,  is  nothing  but  a  deplorable  recognition  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  force.  In  other  words,  the  strongest,  in  order  to  enforce  its 
claims,  resorts  to  the  simplest  measures,  such  as  reprisals  and  blockade,  and 
when  these  means  prove  inadequate,  confiscates  ships,  even  in  time  of  peace. 

When  can  recourse  be  had  to  pacific  blockade?  According  to  present  inter- 
national law,  the  answer  would  be,  when  the  Power  enforcing  it  has  sufficient 
strength  to  impose  it. 

In  1850,  a  certain  Pacifico,  a  Jewish  merchant,  who  claimed  to  be  a  British 
citizen  merely  because  he  was  bom  at  Gibraltar,  and  demanded  indemnity 
from  Greece  for  the  loss  of  his  property,  instead  of  resorting  to  the  courts, 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  diplomatic  protection  of  the  British  government. 
Lord  Palmerston,  head  of  the  British  cabinet,  insisted  that  Greece  should  pay 
the  indemnity  claimed,  and,  as  it  was  not  paid  promptly,  he  had  the  coast  of 
Greece  blockaded.  As  if  this  was  not  yet  sufficient,  he  granted  letters  of  re- 
prisal, had  Greek  vessels  in  the  open  sea  seized  and  declared  an  embargo  upon 
those  in  British  ports.  Great  Britain  won  her  point  only  because  she  was  the 
stronger  of  the  two  states  in  controversy;  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  a  princi- 
ple of  law  justifying  so  iniquitous  a  procedure,  which  was  condemned  by  the 
British  Parliament  itself  and  stigmatized  as  improper,  unjust,  and  brutal  by 
Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of  Lords.    It  can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground 
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thai  in  the  international  society  as  constituted  to-day,  the  right  of  the  strongest 
is  always  the  better. 

According  to  the  principles  of  justice,  the  right  of  Greece  was  better  founded 
than  that  of  Great  Britain  in  tiie  particular  instance  cited.  Greece  alleged 
that  she  could  not  indemnify  the  claimant,  who  professed  io  have  suffered 
injury,  if  the  latter  did  not  present  his  claim  to  the  courts  of  Greece  which 
alone  could  determine  the  title  to  and  amoimt  of  the  indenmity.  Yet  Greece, 
because  she  was  the  weaker,  was  compelled  to  recede  from  her  contention, 
and  to  pay  what  was  required  of  her.  All  Europe  was  indignant  at  the  conduct 
of  Great  Britain,  but  no  third  Power  saw  fit  to  interpose  to  defend  the  right 
of  the  weaker  state. 

Thus,  until  this  day,  pacific  blockade  has  served  only  to  strengthen  the  arbi- 
trary dominance  of  the  more  powerful  states,  but  without  contributing  much, 
if  anytJiing,  toward  aasuiing  the  reign  of  law  within  the  international  society. 


TITLE  VI 

THE  LAST  RECOUBSE  FOR  JURIDICAL  PROTECTION. 

WAR 

WHEN  IS  WAR  JUSTIFIABLE? 

1420.  The  international  right  of  coercive  action  by  means  of 
armed  force  should  not  be  exercised  by  any  state  until  it  has  ex- 
hausted all  diplomatic,  legal  and  coercive  means  admitted  in  time 
of  peace  for  the  settlement  of  a  controversy  existing  between  itself 
and  another  state,  or  unless  the  nature  of  the  controversy  and 
special  circumstances  surrounding  it  render  immediate  action 
imperative.    The  exercise  of  that  right  constitutes  war. 

The  right  of  armed  action  inheres  in  the  state  as  a  last  resort  in  protecting 
itself  and  those  belonging  to  it,  whenever  the  offending  government  arbitrarily 
refuses  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  law  and  all  pacific  means  looking  to  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  have  been  exhausted.  It  then  becomes  a  necessity 
for  the  injured  state,  in  the  absence  of  any  supreme  power  having  authority 
to  direct  armed  force,  to  protect  its  own  right  and  seek  proper  redress  for  the 
violation  thereof,  through  action  directed  against  the  government  which  arbi- 
trarily persists  in  refusing  satisfactory  reparation. 

1421.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  war  on  the  part  of  a  state  is 
justifiable  only  when  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  extreme  and 
always  pernicious  measure  arises  in  order  to  defend  its  own  right 
from  arbitrary  violation  by  armed  force. 

The  protection  of  the  interests  of  dynasties  can  never  justify 
war;  nor  can  war  be  rightfully  invoked  in  the  interests  of  politics 
posing  in  disguise  as  the  interests  of  the  people. 

**  Whoever  reflects  upon  the  terrible  effects  and  lamentable  consequences  of 
war  is  easily  convinced  that  it  absolutely  ought  not  to  be  undertaken  in  the 
absence  of  the  most  serious  grounds."  Vattel,  Le  droit  des  gena^  Pradier- 
Fod^r^'s  edition,  Bk.  Ill,  chap.  Ill,  S  24,  t.  XII,  p.  366. 

1422.  It  is  the  duty  of  any  state  which,  in  order  to  protect  its 
right,  feels  disposed  to  declare  war  upon  another  state,  to  consider 
seriously  the  grave  responsibilities  which  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  war  entails. 

632 
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"Kings" — ^wrote  Ffoelon — "ought  to  beware  of  the  wars  which 
they  undertake.  They  ought  to  be  just.  But  this  is  not  enough; 
they  must  be  necessary  for  the  public  welfare.  The  blood  of  a 
people  ought  not  to  be  spilled,  except  to  save  the  people  in  extreme 
necessity."    Ttiimaque,  liv.  XII. 


INTERNATIONAL  WAR  AND  CIVIL  WAR 

1423.  War,  as  a  legal  form  of  international  action,  consists  in  the 
use  of  militaiy  forces  on  the  part  of  one  or  more  states  against  one 
or  more  states,  in  order  to  settle  a  controversy  involving  interna- 
tional law. 

Internal  armed  conflict  between  the  citizens  of  a  statewho  under- 
take hostilities  for  the  object  either  of  modifying  the  political  con- 
stitution of  the  state  or  of  seceding  and  forming  an  independent 
state,  constitutes  civil  war,  which,  as  a  form  of  action  within  the 
state,  is  governed  by  municipal  public  law. 

1424.  Civil  war  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  same  rules  as  inter- 
national war.  If,  however,  one  or  more  foreign  governments 
should  expressly  recognize  the  rebels  as  belligerents,  this  would 
have  the  effect  of  transforming  the  character  of  the  war  and  the 
relations  between  the  combatants  and  the  recognizing  govern- 
ments, so  that  the  rules  of  international  war  would  apply. 

War,  as  a  form  of  international  action,  brings  about  international  legal  con- 
sequences and  must  be  governed  by  international  law.  In  fact,  it  modifies  the 
law  which  governs  the  international  society  in  time  of  peace,  not  only  as  re- 
gards the  belligerents,  but  also  as  regards  third  powers  not  involved  in  the  war. 
Such  exceptional  modification  of  the  laws  of  the  international  society  cannot 
be  effected  by  an  armed  struggle  having  for  its  object  the  solution  of  an  internal 
difference  concerning  public  law,  but  can  only  be  warranted  by  war  in  its 
true  and  broader  sense  as  a  legal  form  of  international  action. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  determine  precisely  whether  an  international 
war  or  a  civil  war  exists,  in  order  accurately  to  establish  the  rules  to  be  applied. 
Even  though  it  be  conceded  that  a  people,  not  constituting  a  State,  may  be 
induced  to  establish  one  and  that,  having  exhausted  all  other  means,  it  may 
have  recourse  to  armed  force  in  order  to  assert  and  defend  this  right  against 
a  government  which  refuses  to  acknowledge  and  opposes  its  purpose, — such 
a  form  of  action  is  not  primarily  international  war,  but  civil  war,  which  must 
be  governed  by  municipal  public  law  and  not  by  international  law.  It  is 
true  that  such  internecine  strife,  by  reason  of  its  form  and  development,  may 
under  certain  circumstances  concern  and  affect  international  society  and  may 
eventually  require  the  application  of  international  law;  but  that  will  then  be 
due  to  other  reasoM.   (Cf.  rules  556, 568  and  700.) 
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1426.  The  legal  character  of  civil  war  may  be  considered  as 
l^ally  transformed  when  the  insurgents  succeed  in  occupying  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  state  they  oppose,  and 
in  establishing  therein  a  government  operating  as  a  regular  govan- 
ment  and  capable  of  assuming  responsibilities  as  such. 

Should  the  new  government  thus  established  be  then  recognized 
by  the  majority  of  the  states  of  the  international  society,  and 
should  war  continue,  it  could  no  longer  be  considered  a  civil  war, 
but  an  international  war  subject  to  the  rules  of  international  war. 

In  principle,  the  legal  character  of  international  war  must  be  attributed  to 
armed  struggles  between  states,  but  not  to  internecine  stniggles.  Neverthe- 
less, it  must  be  recognised,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  although  at  the  start 
a  war  of  secession  must  be  deemed  a  civil  war,  yet  when  the  seoeders  have 
been  able  to  constitute  themselves  as  an  independent  state,  the  former  state 
IB  boimd  to  be  considered^as  provisionally  divided  in  two,  and  the  new  state, 
as  a  political  entity,  should  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  rights  inherent  in  those 
who  are  in  fact  in  possession  of  sovereign  rights,  who  de  facto  regit,  (Gf .  rules 
67,  60,  61, 128, 130, 132, 168.) 

We  believe  that  the  same  rules  should  apply  in  case  of  colonial  war,  when 
colonies  succeed  in  constituting  themselves  as  independent  states.  Even 
though  the  mother  country  may  not  have  recognized  the  new  state  and  should 
continue  to  wage  war  against  it  in  order  to  restore  the  colonial  bond,  it  would 
be  illogical  to  regard  such  struggle  as  a  civil  war.  Its  legal  character  is  that  of 
international  war.    (Of.  rules  168, 174, 176.) 

1426.  The  l^al  character  of  international  war  cannot  be  as* 
signed  to  an  armed  struggle  between  a  vassal  state  and  its  suzerain 
state.  Such  character  may,  however,  be  assigned  to  a  war  between 
a  protected  state  and  the  state  which  exercises  the  protectorate. 

The  vassal  state  has  no  international  personality  distinct  from  that  of  the 
suzerain  state,  and  manifestly  there  cannot  exist  between  them  an  interna- 
tional war.    (Gf.  rules  113  and  114). 

While  the  rektion  of  protectorate  modifies  the  legal  status  of  the  protected 
state,  it  does  not,  however,  entail  the  loss  of  the  international  personality  of 
that  state.    (Cf.  rules  116  el  eeq.) 

See,  on  the  legal  character  of  war,  Oppenheim,  IrUemational  law;  Phillimore, 
CammerUaries  upon  irUemalional  law,  III,  §  49;  Pradier-Foddr6,  TraiUy  de  droit 
international  publiCf  v.  VI,  {§  2658  et  seq,;  Pillet,  Lee  hie  actudUe  de  la  gverre, 
chap.  I,  no.  7. 


THE  DECLABATION  OF  WAB 

1427.  Any  state  wishing  formally  to  wage  war  against  another 
state  should  give  notice  of  its  intention  to  resort  to  armed  force 
for  the  settlement  of  the  controversy,  by  publishing  a  diplomatiq 
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Dote  wherein  the  reasons  of  the  caaiLs  belli  are  summarily  stated. 
It  cannot  then  begin  hostilities  without  a  preliminary  declaration 
of  war. 

1428.  Hostile  acts  and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war,  as  re- 
gards both  the  belligerents  and  neutrals,  are  justifiable  only  from 
the  time  when  war  shall  actually  have  begun,  either  through  formal 
declaration,  or  through  an  vUimaitim  notified  with  indication  of  a 
peremptory  time  limit  for  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

An  idiimatum,  without  formal  intimation  of  war  in  case  of  its 
non-acceptance,  cannot  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

One  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  advocating  the  elimination  of  the  formal 
declaration  of  war,  was  that  of  preventing  the  enemy  from  having  time  in 
which  to  complete  his  preparations  for  defense  and  thus  rendering  the  other 
state  the  better  prepared  to  make  the  offensive  attack.  This  danger  may  be 
avoided,  but  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  war  before  the  regular  opening  of 
hostilities  is  not  justifiable  on  any  ground. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  tUHmatum  grant  a  long  time  limit.  Strictly 
speaking,  a  few  hours  mi^t  suffice  to  answer  it,  if  the  other  state  should  decide 
to  accept  the  demands  categorically  formulated  under  threat  of  war. 

At  the  time  of  the  war  of  1866,  Bismark  granted  to  Hesse,  Hanover  and  Sax- 
ony a  time  limit  of  twenty-four  hours  by  the  tUHmalum  of  the  15th  of  June, 
and,  no  answer  having  been  made,  the  Prussian  army,  on  the  16th  of  June, 
entered  the  territory  of  Hanov^  and,  on  the  17th,  occupied  its  capital. 

At  the  time  of  tl^e  Transvaal  war,  the  vUimatum  notified  October  10,  1899, 
under  tlu*eat  of  war,  granted  less  than  24  hours  time  to  Great  Britain. 

1429.  Formal  declaration  of  war  cannot  be  deemed  incumbent 
upon  a  state  which  finds  itself  obliged  to  repel  by  force  the  armed 
aggression  of  another  state,  nor  upon  a  state  against  which  war 
has  been  declared  and  which  finds  itself  compelled  immediately  to 
defend  itself.  In  such  cases,  however,  it  seems  desirable  that  the 
pending  difficulty  be  notified  to  neutral  powers  through  a  public 
manifesto. 

1430.  After  the  declaration  of  war,  or  after  the  expiration  of 
the  peremptory  time  limit  fixed  in  the  ultimatum,  the  law  of  peace 
must  be  considered  as  having  become  inapplicable,  and  the  law  of 
war  as  having  come  into  force  both  as  regards  belligerents  and 
third  powers. 

1431.  Should  any  state  conmience  hostilities  without  previous 
declaration  of  war,  it  shall  be  deemed  dishonorable  and  contrary 
to  modem  international  law. 

The  rules  proposed  are  in  accord  with  our  previous  opinions.  Fiore, 
IHhJUo  intemagionaU  ptMUco,  Ist  ed.,  1865,  p.  387;  id.,  2d  ed.,  §§  1551  and 
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1879;  former  editions  of  the  present  work,  arts.  936  el  seq.,  1st.  ed.,  1890;  art. 
1146,  3d  ed.,  1900.  They  have  been  solemnly  sanctioned  in  the  third  Conven- 
tion of  the  General  Act  of  The  Hague  of  1907,  which  provides  as  follows: 

Article  /. — The  Contracting  Powere  recognize  that  hostUUiee  between  themaeivee 
must  not  commence  toithoxU  previous  and  expUcU  warning,  in  the  form  either  of  a 
reasoned  declaration  of  v)ar  or  of  an  tdtimatum  with  conditional  dedaraiion  of  war. 

Article  II , — The  existence  of  a  state  of  war  musl  he  notified  to  the  neutral  Powers 
without  delay,  and  shall  not  take  effect  in  regard  to  them  until  after  the  receipt  of  a 
notification,  which  may,  however,  he  given  hy  telegraph.  Neutral  Powers,  never- 
theless, cannot  rely  on  the  absence  of  notification  if  it  is  clearly  established  that 
they  were  in  fact  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war. 

Article  III. — Article  I  of  the  present  Convention  shall  take  effect  in  ease  of  war 
between  two  or  more  of  the  Contracting  Powers.  Article  II  is  binding  as  between 
a  belligerent  Power  which  is  a  party  to  the  Convention  and  neutral  Powers  td^tcft 
are  also  parties  to  the  Convention. 

WHEN  DOES  WAR  EXIST  IN  PACT? 

1432.  Even  when  a  state  engages  in  armed  hostilities  against 
another  state  without  having  previously  exhausted  all  the  meas- 
ures agreed  upon  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  dispute,  and 
without  having  formally  declared  war,  the  struggle  will,  neverthe- 
less, possess  the  true  character  of  war  whenever  made  with  or- 
ganized armies  and  fleets,  and  with  the  object  of  settling  by  force 
of  arms  a  contest  involving  international  law. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
an  open  struggle  conducted  by  organized  military  forces  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  a  question  of  public  law,  cannot  lose  its  legal  character  on  account  of 
the  non-observance  of  the  measures  which  in  ordinary  cases  should  precede 
the  opening  of  hostilities.  It  might  well  happen  that  a  war  breaks  out  between 
one  state  and  another  which  is  not  a  member  of  the  international  society,  or 
that  a  state  belonging  to  the  international  society  places  itself  outside  the 
'^common'Maw  by  forthwith  employing  armed  force  for  settling.a  dispute  with 
another  state.  It  might  also  happen  that  a  state,  without  having  recourse  to 
pacific  means  to  secure  the  recognition  of  its  rights,  asserts  and  supports  them 
by  armed  force.  In  such  a  case,  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  an  armed  strug- 
gle betwieen  two  or  more  states  should  not  be  characterized  as  war.  When  the 
cause  of  the  hostilities  is  a  violation  of  law  and  is  clearly  characterized  as  an 
arbitrary  act,  while  having  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  legitimacy  or  illegiti- 
macy of  the  war,  it  cannot  affect  the  armed  struggle  as  a  state  of  actual  war, 
even  as  to  a  state  which  employs  armed  force  to  disregard  the  right  of  others 
or  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  international  society. 

1433*  The  state  of  war  must  be  considered  as  existing  de  facto 
from  the  time  when  either  of  the  contending  states  has  committed 
the  first  hostile  act. 

While  it  is  desirable  according  to  the  just  principles  of  modem  law  that  the 
state  of  war,  with  all  its  legal  consequences,  should  be  considered  as  <^mting 
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only  from  the  time  the  state  has  made  known  in  a  precise  and  unequivocal 
manner  that  it  resorts  to  armed  force  for  the  protection  of  its  rights,  yet  if  one 
of  the  contending  states  commits  the  first  act  of  hostility,  that  fact  will  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  establish  the  beginning  of  a  state  of  war.  Any  discussion 
as  to  the  regularity  of  the  procedure,  the  legitimacy  of  the  acts  of  violence 
and  hostility  previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  must  be  considered  as  fruitless. 
Once  the  act  of  hostility  is  accomplished,  war  must  be  deemed  as  having,  ip9o 
fadOf  begun. 

GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  WAR 

1434.  The  general  and  immediate  effect  of  war  is  to  render 
applicable,  from  the  time  it  begins  until  peace  is  concluded,  the 
laws,  usages,  and  international  conventions  that  relate  thereto, 
both  as  between  the  belligerents  and  with  respect  to  neutral  states. 

1436.  An  immediate  effect  of  war  is  to  make  lawful  between  the 
belligerents,  ipso  jure  ipsoque  facto,  acts  of  violence  against  persons 
who  take  an  active  part  therein  and  against  the  enemy's  property, 
and  to  Intimate  operations  of  attack  and  defense  conformable 
to  the  usages  of  war  and  those  which  unforeseen  necessities  may 
require. 

DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 

1436.  Once  war  has  broken  out,  diplomatic  relations  between 
the  belligerent  states  are  severed. 

The  diplomatic  representatives  will  be  recalled  by  their  respec- 
tive governments  or  they  may  be  dismissed  by  handing  them  their 
passports  and  granting  them  sufficient  time  to  leave  the  country 
with  the  privileges  and  guaranties  which  are  due  them  according 
to  international  law. 

If  they  should  not  leave  within  the  time  granted,  the  Govern- 
ment may  compel  their  departure  by  having  them  conducted  to  the 
frontier. 

1437.  The  belligerent  government  ought  not  to  withdraw  the 
exequatur  from  all  the  consuls  of  the  enemy  state,  but  should 
maintain  it  in  force  with  respect  to  those  who  do  not  take  undue 
advantage  of  their  situation  and  who  continue  to  exercise  their 
Intimate  functions.  It  may,  however,  withdraw  the  exequdtwr 
from  consuls  whose  attitude  is  open  to  suspicion,  and  especially 
from  those  who,  as  citizens  of  the  hostile  state,  may  naturally 
take  imdue  advantage  of  their  position. 
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Since  war  does  not  interrupt  all  commercial  intercourse  and  relations  be- 
tween private  citizens  of  the  belUgerent  states,  the  presence  and  functions  of 
consuls  are  not,  in  principle,  necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war.  The 
dismissal  of  all  the  consuls  who  exercise  their  functions  in  a  hostile  country 
would  not,  therefore,  as  a  general  rule  be  justified.  It  is  preferable  that  gov- 
ernments should  act  with  caution  and  should  not  withdraw  the  exeqiuUiar  ex- 
cept as  to  such  consuls  as  may  be  suspected  of  taking  undue  advantage  of  their 
position  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  belligerent  state  to  which  they 
belong. 

At  any  rate,  the  government  of  a  belligerent  state  should  never  be  denied 
the  privilege  of  entrusting  to  the  representations  of  a  neutral  and  friendly 
Power  the  protection  of  its  nationals  in  an  enemy  state. 


TREATIES 

1438.  The  extinction  of  all  treaties  and  conventions  concluded 
between  the  belligerent  states  cannot  be  deemed  an  immediate 
effect  of  war,  but  only  the  termination  of  those  which,  by  their 
nature  and  object,  are  necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  war. 

Even  though  the  execution  or  performance  of  a  treaty  must  be 
regarded  as  suspended  during  the  state  of  war  by  reason  of  its 
incompatibility  with  that  condition  of  affairs  or  because  of  the 
obstacles  created  by  hostilities,  that  circmnstance  cannot  annul 
the  l^al  force  of  the  conventional  obligations  assumed  by  the 
belligerent  states.  These  obligations  again  become  valid  and 
operative  at  the  end  of  the  war,  unless  the  terms  of  peace  modify 
the  conventional  relations  previously  established. 

Several  writers  (Cf.  Phillimore,  v.  3,  J  530;  Twiss,  v.  1,  §262;  Calvo, 
4th  ed.,  §  362)  have  held  that  treaties  concluded  between  states  were  automat- 
ically terminated  whenever  war  broke  out  between  them;  but  this  theory 
does  not  seem  to  us  justifiable.    (Cf.  rules  S45  and  859.) 

War  does  not  place  the  combatants  in  the  status  of  the  so-called  "state  of 
nature''  and  does  not  destroy  the  authority  of  international  and  of  conven- 
tional law  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  To  be  sure,  war  constitutes  in  itself  a 
case  of  force  majeure  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  any  right  which  may  be 
exercised  and  enjoyed  only  during  peace.  Yet,  since  war,  considered  as  ul- 
tima ratiOf  must  tend  to  restore  the  authority  and  respect  of  violated  right, 
it  is  decidedly  illogical  to  admit  that  it  may  destroy,  with  respect  to  belliger- 
ents, pre-existing  rights,  whether  those  rights  arise  out  of  custom  or  treaties. 
It  is  very  likely  that  the  state  of  war,  while  it  lasts,  may  render  impossible  the 
execution  of  treaties,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  performance  must  be  sus- 
pended while  the  impossibility  lasts.  But  this  suspension  of  treaties  cannot 
bar  those  acts  whose  execution  is  compatible  with  the  state  of  war;  e.  g., 
treaties  concerning  the  execution  of  judgments  of  the  respective  courts,  ar- 
tistic and  literary  cop3rright  and  trade-mark  treaties,  those  governing  succes- 
sion and  bankruptcy,  treaties  of  residence  and  travel,  etc. 

We  pernst,  therefore,  in  maintaining  that  war  does  not  in  general  destrojf 
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the  legal  force  of  the  conventional  relations  previously  established  between  the 
belligerent  states,  but  that  legal  rights  and  obligations  based  upon  previous 
treaties  recover  their  value  when  war  has  ceased,  unless  the  treaty  of  peace 
shall  otherwise  provide.  Cf .  Bluntschli,  Le  droit  irUemoHonal  codifU,  3d  ed. 
(transl.  by  Lardy),  rule  638;  Oppenheim,  op.  cU,,  v.  II,  J  99;  Bonfils- 
Fauchille,  §  1049;  Pradier-Fod^r^,  v.  VI,  {  2704. 

1439*  All  treaties,  either  general  or  special,  concluded  by  states 
with  a  view  to  conditions  of  war,  become  operative  from  the  time 
war  is  declared. 

This  is  illustrated  by  the  Paris  Convention  of  1S56  oonoeming  maritime 
war;  by  the  conventions  concluded  at  The  Hague  in  1907,  relating  to  rights 
and  duties  of  nations  in  time  of  war;  and  by  the  conventional  provisions  rdat- 
ing  to  contraband  of  war,  embargo,  etc. 


MILITARY  POWBR-^MARTIAL  LAW 

1440.  One  of  the  effects  of  war  is  to  bestow  extraordinary  powers 
upon  the  commanding  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  both  as 
regards  combatants  and  non-combatants  who  happen  to  be  in  the 
war  areas. 

The  commanding  officer  has  the  right  to  authorize  whatever 
measures  he  may  deem  necessary  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
military  operations,  and  to  provide  for  urgent  necessities  through 
proclamation,  even  to  the  extent  of  proclaiming  martial  law. 

1141.  The  proclamation  and  application  of  martial  law  cannot 

take  place  except  at  the  time  when  enemy  territory  is  seized  and 

occupied. 

With  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  powers  based  upon  martial  law,  see  here- 
after the  rules  relating  to  military  occupation. 

1442*  Every  military  commander,  in  exercising  the  extraordi- 
nary powers  which  attach  to  his  position  in  time  of  war  must, 
however,  refrain  from  violating  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  must  not  disregard,  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  without  good 
reasons,  the  fundamental  rights  of  persons  and  the  guaranties 
which  are  vouchsafed  to  them  by  international  law. 

While  the  eventual  necessities  of  war  may,  in  principle,  occasionally  justify 
derogations  from  the  ''common"  law,  nevertheless  it  is  inadmissible  that  any 
arbitrary  wish  or  order  of  a  military  commander  should  supersede  the  law. 
When  exaggeration  and  abuse  are  clear  in  the  circumstances,  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  commander  cannot  justify  his  usurpation  of  authority. 
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MUNICIPAL  LEGISLATION  IN  TIME  OP  WAR 

1443.  War  at  once  brings  into  operation  that  pfert  of  municipal 
legislation  which,  in  practically  every  country,  governs  the  state 
of  war,  and  maintains  it  in  force  until  peace  is  concluded. 

War  is  an  exceptional  state  of  affairs  which,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  rights  is 
concerned,  constitutes  Jcfrce  majewre.  Therefore,  during  its  continuance,  the 
legislator  must,  by  means  of  exceptional  provisions,  regulate  the  enjoyment 
and  exercise  of  rights,  and  indicate  the  changes  in  public  law  which  the  exi- 
gency of  war  may  require.  Thus,  in  most  if  not  all  countries  there  exist  excep- 
tional provisions  in  the  Civil  Code  concerning  the  forms  of  wills  in  time  of  war; 
in  the  Commercial  Code,  as  regards  the  time  periods  for  the  bringing  of  an 
action  of  guaranty  against  the  joint  debtors  under  a  bill  of  exchange;  in  the 
Merchant  Marine  Code,  concerning  goods  which  constitute  contraband  of  war. 

The  Military  Criminal  Code  is  divided  into  two  parts, — one  in  force  in  time 
of  peace,  the  other  in  force  in  time  of  war.  By  the  legislation  of  some  countries, 
the  principal  change  which  public  law  may  undergo  in  time  of  war  arises  from 
the  possibility  of  proclaiming  martial  law.  For  example,  this  is  expressly 
provided  by  the  French  law  of  April  3,  1898.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
it  is  necessary  to  establish  precisely  when  peace  ends  and  war  begins;  hence 
the  absolute  necessity  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war. 

EFFECTS  OF  WAR  ON  PERSONS  AND  THEIR  PROPERTY 

1444.  As  a  general  effect  of  war,  the  citizens  of  the  belligerent 
states  or  those  of  neutral  countries  who  take  part  in  the  war  oper- 
ations are  subject,  as  such,  to  the  laws  of  war,  which  limit  the  free 
enjojmient  of  rights,  so  long  as  the  necessities  of  war  and  the  duties 
of  neutrality  may  so  require.  Membere  of  the  army  or  the  navy,  or 
those  who  in  any  way  participate  in  the  armed  struggle  must  be 
regarded  as  enemies.  Private  citizens  of  either  of  the  belligerent 
states  who  do  not  take  any  effective  part  in  the  war,  must  be 
protected  in  the  respective  territories  of  those  states  in  their  per- 
sonal security,  the  inviolability  of  their  property,  and  the  exercise 
and  enjoyment  of  their  private  rights. 

Modem  law  is  opposed  to  the  old  idea  or  theory  which  regarded  all  of  the 
nationals  of  the  belligerent  states  as  enemies.  At  present,  only  the  individuals 
who  actively  participate  in  the  struggle  are  considered  enemies.  This  proper 
conception  was  formulated  as  follows  in  the  remarkable  speech  made  by  Por- 
talis  in  Year  VIII,  on  opening  the  Council  of  Prizes: 

''Between  two  or  more  belligerent  nations,  the  individuals  of  which  these 
nations  are  composed  are  enemies  only  by  accident;  they  are  not  enemies 
even  as  citizens,  they  are  enemies  as  soldiers  only.'' 

[This  principle  was  in  fact  enunciated  by  Rousseau  in  his  CorUrat  Social 
and  was  quoted  by  Portalis  and  others  after  him  with  unreflecting  commendar 
tion.    Anglo-American  courts  of  law  have  adopted  an  entirely  d^erent  vieW| 
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whatever  philosophical  justification  may  be  found  in  Rousseau's  doctrine. 
The  matter  is  accurately  analyzed  by  Westlake,  InUmalumtd  Law,  U,  p.  87— 
Transl.l 

1446*  A  belligerent  may  subject  those  who  are  in  the  area  of 
war  and  who  do  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  hostiUties  to  the 
orders  of  the  military  authorities  and  punish  them  for  non-compli- 
ance therewith.  He  may  also  impose  limitations  upon  them  in  the 
exercise  and  enjo>'ment  of  their  rights,  which  may  be  justified  by 
the  exigencies  of  war.  He  may  also  subject  their  property  to  the 
necessities  of  war  upon  taking  possession  of  the  enemy's  territory, 
yet  without  violating  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  or  the  rules  set 
forth  below. 

See  hereinafter  the  rules  concerning  the  rights  of  belligerents  over  tHe  prop- 
erty of  citizens  of  the  enemy  state  in  time  of  war. 

1446*  A  belligerent  state  has  no  right  to  prevent  the  citizens 
of  the  hostile  state  from  continuing  to  reside  on  its  territory  and 
to  pursue  their  peaceful  vocations,  trade  and  commerce.  Such 
obligation,  however,  would  no  longer  exist  if  their  conduct  gives 
rise  to  well-founded  suspicions  that,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  they 
were  aiding  or  favoring  the  government  of  the  country  of  which 
they  were  citizens. 

1447.  It  must  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  just  principles  of 
modern  law  to  order  the  expulsion  en  masse  of  all  the  citizens  of  a 
hostile  state  who  conduct  themselves  peacefully  and  do  not  com- 
mit any  violation  of  law. 

Even  when  the  expulsion  of  some  of  them  might  be  justified  by 
their  suspicious  conduct,  it  ought  to  be  considered  contrary  to 
natural  justice  to  refuse  them  a  reasonable  time  for  settling  their 
affairs  before  their  enforced  departure. 

During  the  war  of  1877,  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
authorized  Turkish  citizens  residing  in  Russia  to  continue  to  live  there  and  ^ 
to  exercise  their  peaceful  callings  under  the  protection  of  Russian  laws.  Dur- 
ing the  Russo-Japanese  war,  only  the  Japanese  living  in  the  oriental  provinces 
wer^  expelled,  those  living  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire  being 
permitted  to  continue  their  peaceful  residence  therein. 

In  many  treaties  of  commerce  and  residence  there  is  stipulated  a  time  limit 
granted  to  merchants,  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  the  contract- 
ing states,  for  settling  their  affairs  and  placing  their  merchandise  in  safety 
before  their  departure.  This  clause,  generally  accepted,  should  henceforth 
be  regarded  as  a  rule  of  "  common  "  law  and  respected  as  such. 

At  any  rate,  it  would  be  unfair  for  a  government  to  order  the  immediate 
departure  of  private  citizens  of  the  enemy  state  without  granting  them  a 
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reasonable  time  in  which  to  settle  their  affairs  (three  months  at  least).  If 
the  correct  conception  of  Portalis  (note  under  rule  1444)  is  borne  in  miml,  that 
private  citizens  of  the  belligerent  states  are  not  at  war  with  one  another,  the 
most  natural  and  equitable  rule  consists  in  respecting  the  peaceful  relations 
existing  between  the  citizens  of  the  contending  governments  notwithstanding 
the  state  of  war.  Such  a  course  appears  all  the  more  reasonable  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  adoption  of  the  opposite  rule  cannot  be  of  any  practical 
value  to  the  belligerent  states. 

1448.  It  should  be  regarded  as  an  act  clearly  contravening 

the  principles  of  modem  law  to  confiscate  the  property  of  private 

citizens  of  an  enemy  state  who  were  residing  in  the  state  before 

the  declaration  of  war,  and  especially  to  seize  by  embargo  and  to 

confiscate  the  merchant  ships  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  other 

belligerent,  before  the  declaration  of  war.    Such  a  course  would 

manifestly  constitute  a  most  serious  violation  of  private  property 

and  would  be  an  unwarranted  impeachment  of  the  good  faith  of 

peaceful  merchants. 

Confiscating  enemy  merchant  ships  subjected  to  embargo  before  the  declara- 
tion of  war  cannot  be  justified  imder  any  circumstance,  not  even  as  an  act 
of  reprisal.  How,  in  effect,  could  the  legal  character  of  an  act  accomplished 
in  time  of  peace  be  perverted  in  order  to  subject  it  to  the  laws  of  war? 

Honesty,  good  faith  and  respect  for  the  principles  of  natural  justice  require 
that  merchants  who  have  entered  foreign  ports  for  the  purpose  of  transacting 
business  under  the  protection  of  the  law  of  peace,  should,  in  the  event  that 
war  breaks  out,  have  a  reasonable  time  limit  in  which  to  complete  their  busi- 
ness and  seek  safety  before  being  subjected  to  the  laws  of  war. 

1449*  Temporary  sequestration  of  enemy  merchant  ships  in 
the  ports  of  the  other  state  at  or  near  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  may  be  justifiable  as  a  reasonable  police  measure  when  its 
object  is  to  prevent  divulgence  by  such  detained  vessels  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances  relating  to  the  preparations  for  or  operations 
of  war  which  it  is  necessary  to  keep  secret.  However,  this  measure, 
required  for  the  safety  of  the  state  must,  so  far  as  its  duration  is 
concerned,  be  limited  to  the  object  it  has  in  view. 

1460.  The  states  which  signed  the  Convention  of  October  18, 
1907,  must  be  deemed  bound  to  observe  the  provisions  of  that 
Convention  with  respect  to  merchant  ships  in  their  ports  ^en 
hostilities  b^in. 

The  other  states  which  did  not  sign  it  must,  nevertheless,  con- 
sider the  rules  it  contains  as  the  expression  of  the  best  principles 
of  modem  international  law. 

The  Convention  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  merchant  ships  of  a  hostile 
state  is  the  sixth  of  the  Final  Act  of  The  Hague  Conference;  it  bears  the  date 
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of  October  18,  1907,  but  was  in  reality  signed  June  30,  1908.  Germany  and 
Russia  made  certain  reservations. 

The  convention  contains  the  following  provisions: 

Art  1 . — When  a  merchant  ship  belonging  to  one  of  the  heUigerent  powers  is, 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilitieSf  in  an  enemy  pcrty  it  is  desirable  that  it  should 
be  aUowed  to  depart  freely  y  either  immediately  ^  or  after  a  reasonable  number  of 
days  of  grace,  and  to  proceed,  after  being  furnished  with  a  pass,  direct  to  its  port 
of  destination  or  any  other  port  indicated. 

The  same  rule  should  apply  in  the  case  of  a  ship  which  has  left  its  last  port  of 
departure  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  and  entered  a  port  belonging  to  the 
enemy  while  still  ignorant  that  hostilities  had  broken  out. 

Art  2. — A  merchant  ship  unable,  owing  to  circumstances  of  force  majeure,  to 
leave  the  enemy  port  within  the  period  contemplated  in  the  above  article  or  which 
was  not  allowed  to  leave,  cannot  be  confiscated. 

The  belligerent  may  only  detain  it,  without  payment  of  compensation,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  obligation  of  restoring  it  after  the  war,  or  requisition  it  on  payment  of 
compensation. 

Art.  S. — Enemy  merchant  ships  which  left  their  last  port  of  departure  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  cmd  are  encountered  on  the  high  seas  while  still 
ignorant  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  cannot  be  confiscated.  They  are  only  liable 
to  detention  on  the  understanding  that  they  shall  be  restored  after  the  war  vnthout 
compensation,  or  to  be  requisitioned,  or  even  destroyed,  on  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, but  in  such  case  provision  must  be  made  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  on  board 
as  well  as  the  security  of  the  ship's  papers. 

After  touching  at  a  port  in  their  own  country  or  at  a  neutral  port,  these  ships 
are  subject  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war. 

Art.  4- — Enemy  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in  Articles  1  and  t  is 
likewise  liable  to  be  detained  and  restored  after  the  termination  of  the  war  vnthout 
payment  of  compensation,  or  to  be  requisitioned  on  payment  of  compensation, 
with  or  without  ihe  ship. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  cargo  on  board  the  vessels  referred  to  in 
Article  5. 

Art.  5. — The  present  Corvention  does  not  affect  merchant  ships  whose  buUd 
shows  that  they  are  intended  for  conversion  into  war  ships. 

Art.  6. — The  provisions  of  the  present  convention  do  not  apply  except  between 
contracting  Powers,  and  then  only  if  all  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  Con- 
vention. 

GENEBAL  RXTLE8  CONCERNING  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  WAR 

1461.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  state,  aside  from  the 
obligations  expressly  undertaken  in  an  international  convention 
concluded  on  the  subject,  to  exercise  the  rights  of  war  according 
to  the  rational  principles  of  international  law,  the  laws  of  human- 
ity and  the  requirements  of  civiUzation. 

For  this  purpose,  every  government  must  draft  suitable  regula- 
tions and  instructions  calculated  to  prevent  any  arbitrary  act  on 
the  part  of  the  military  authorities;  to  prevent,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  excesses  and  violence  not  justified  by  the  exigency  of  war;  to 
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Filiate  the  behavior  of  the  army  and  navy  in  their  relations  with 
the  belligerents  of  the  hostile  state  and  with  the  peaceful  popu- 
lation, in  order  to  restrict  within  just  limits  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences and  unavoidable  evils  incident  to  war,  and  likewise  to 
protect  the  rights  of  man,  the  laws  of  humanity  and  the  require- 
ments of  civilization. 

1462.  Every  government  which  has  failed  so  to  provide,  by 
promulgating  and  making  compulsory  army  and  navy  regula- 
tions and  instructions  to  that  end,  or  which,  having  provided 
therefor,  has  shown  culpable  neglect  by  failing  to  take  the  measures 
necessary  for  assuring  the  execution  of  the  said  r^ulations  and 
instructions,  or  which  fails  to  pimish  those  who  have  violated  the 
laws  and  usages  of  war  declared  compulsory,  shall  be  deemed 
legally  liable  in  damages.  Such  fact  shall  give  rise  to  the  inter- 
national responsibility  of  the  state  for  any  damage  arising  from 
offenses  or  atrocities  committed  by  its  army  or  navy  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  declared  compulsory. 

Several  governments  have,  in  fact,  and  aside  from  any  engagement  imposed 
by  an  international  convention,  drawn  up  regulations  and  instructions  for 
their  troops  in  time  of  war  and  have  made  them  compulsory  by  law  or  decref . 
This  is  what  the  United  States  government  has  done. 

The  instructions  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in 
the  field  were  drawn  up  by  Professor  Lieber,  author  of  the  draft,  which  was 
later  revised  by  a  committee  of  officers.  They  were  ratified  by  President 
Lincoln  in  1863,  and  are  the  most  complete  in  existence. 

In  like  manner,  Italy,  in  a  spirit  as  usual  fair  and  liberal,  promulgated  by 
a  decree  of  November  2,  1882,  the  regulations  for  the  service  of  the  army  in 
time  of  war,  amended  later  by  the  decree  of  September  16, 1896. 

In  France  the  provisional  regulations  for  the  troops  in  the  field  were  ap- 
proved by  decree  of  October  11,  1809,  dated  from  Schoenbrunn;  they  were 
followed  by  other  provisional  instructions  in  1823;  and  finally  the  army  service 
was  regulated  by  the  presidential  decree  of  October  28,  1883. 

Germany  proclaimed  its  last  regulations  for  the  service  in  time  of  war  under 
date  of  January  1,  1900. 

The  first  attempt  toward  rendering  compulsory  any  international  regula- 
tions concerning  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  the  European  continent  was 
initiated  by  the  Russian  government,  which  prepared  a  draft  agreement  to 
determine  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligerent  states  and  summoned  the  meet- 
ing of  a  Conference.  This  Conference  met  at  Brussels  on  July  27,  1874,  dis- 
cussed the  draft,  amended  it  materially  on  various  points,  and  drew  up  a  new 
draft  which  was  submitted  to  the  approval  of  governments.  It  was  not  finally 
approved.  The  first  Peace  Conference  of  1899,  guided  by  the  draft  conven- 
tion of  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874,  regulated  certain  matters  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  war.  The  Second  Peace  Conference  of  1907  de- 
voted its  attention  to  the  same  question;  the  fourth  convention  of  the  General 
Act  relates  specifically  to  the  regulation  of  war  and  makes  the  provisions 
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Tekting  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  as  adopted,  compulsory  upon  the 
signatory  states. 

1463.  All  the  states  of  the  international  society  which  have 
signed  the  conventions  relating  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
concluded  at  The  Hague  on  July  29,  1899,  and  October  18,  1907, 
must  under  these  Conventions  be  deemed  bound  to  observe  the 
provisions  agreed  upon  as  compulsory  in  land  warfare,  provided 
they  have  been  ratified. 

1454.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  one  of  the  states  which  has  signed 
and  ratified  the  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  and  of  all  the 
states  which  have  adhered  thereto,  to  give  to  their  land  forces 
instructions  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  concerning  the 
laws  and  customs  of  continental  war  annexed  to  the  said  Conven- 
tion and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  compulsory  and  applicable 
between  the  contracting  parties  should  war  break  out  between  them. 

Cf .  articles  1  and  2  of  the  Convention  under  rule  1456. 

1466.  The  laws  and  customs  of  war  declared  obligatory  in  con- 
tinental war  upon  the  states  which  have  signed  and  ratified  the 
General  Act  of  The  Hague  Conference  of  October  18,  1907,  must 
be  considered  under  the  guaranty  and  collective  protection  of  the 
signatory  states,  like  any  other  international  engagement  con- 
tracted in  a  general  treaty. 

Compare  the  declaration  made  at  the  London  Conference,  on  January  17, 
1871,  I^otocol  No.  1,  which  reads  as  follows: 

''The  Plenipotentiaries  convened  in  Conference  recognize  that  it  is  an 
essential  principle  of  international  law  that  no  power  can  free  itself  from  the 
engagements  of  a  treaty,  or  modify  its  stipulations  except  with  the  consent 
of  the  contracting  parties  through  a  friendly  understanding.'' 

[This  was  mere  lip  service  to  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Russia  had  just  then  taken  advantage  of  the  Franco-German 
war  of  1870  to  denounce  certain  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856. 
See  Westlake,  2d  ed.,  v.  I,  p.  297.— -Transl.] 

1466.  Any  state  of  the  international  society  which  may  be  at 

war  with  another  member  state  or  with  one  which  has  adhered  to 

and  ratified  the  aforesaid  Convention,  shall  be  held  responsible 

for  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  regulations,  subscribed 

and  ratified,  committed  on  its  own  part  or  by  persons  constituting 

part  of  its  armed  forces;  moreover,  in  proper  cases,  it  shall  be 

bound  to  make  compensation  for  the  damage  so  inflicted. 

The  rules  that  we  propose  are  based  on  the  Convention  which  is  part  of  the 
General  Act  of  The  Hs^gue  of  1907,  which  amended  that  of  July  29,  1899, 
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oonoeming  the  laws  and  customs  of  war.  It  is  the  fourth  oooTeiitioii  of  the 
General  Act  and  stipulates  as  follows: 

A^ncLB  1. — The  Contnicliing  PowerB  ^utU  issue  instructions  to  their  amed 
land  forces  which  shaU  be  in  conformity  with  the  RegulaJtUms  respecting  the  Usufs 
and  customs  of  war  on  land,  annexed  to  the  present  Convention. 

Abticlb  2. — The  provisions  contained  in  the  Regulations  referred  to  in  Ar^ 
tide  1,  as  wdl  as  in  the  present  Convention^  do  not  apply  except  between  Contracts 
ing  Powers,  and  then  only  if  aJU  the  belligerents  are  parties  to  the  Convention, 

Abticle  3. — A  bdligerent  party  which  violates  Uie  provisions  of  the  said  Begula-> 
tions  shaUf^ifthe  case  toarrants,  be  Uable  to  pay  compensation.  It  shaU  be  respon- 
sible for  all  acts  committed  by  persons  forming  part  of  its  armed  forces. 

Abticlb  4. — The  present  Convention,  duly  ratified,  shall  as  between  Contraet- 
ing  Powers,  be  substituted  for  the  Convention  of' the  29th  July,  1899,  respecting 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on  land. 

The  Convention  of  1899  remains  in  force  as  between  the  Powers  which  signed 
it,  and  which  do  not  also  ratify  the  present  Convention. 

1467.  For  the  general  purpose  of  reetricting  the  evils  and  suffer- 
ings of  war,  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  states  constituting  the  in- 
ternational society  to  complete  the  codification  of  the  laws  and 
usages  of  land  and  maritime  war  and  to  sign  and  ratify  the  same. 
In  this  way,  the  conduct  of  belligerents  in  their  relations  with  one 
another  and  with  non-combatants  would  be  governed  by  the 
principles  of  justice  and  humanity,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  all 
arbitrary,  unlawful  or  inhuman  acts  of  the  military  authorities 
and  combatants  would  be  eliminated. 

The  regulations  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  land  war  as  stipulated  by  the 
Convention  of  1907  are,  on  several  points,  quite  satisfactory.  They  were  the 
outcome  of  numerous  studies  on  the  subject  made  by  those  who  drew  up 
the  instructions  given  to  the  armies  of  the  civilised  states,  among  which  in- 
structions special  mention  must  be  made  of  those  given  by  the  United  States 
in  1863,  by  publicists,  by  the  Brussels  Conference  of  1874,  and  by  the  Institute 
of  International  Law,  which  drafted  a  Regulation  whidi  was  discussed  and 
approved  at  the  Oxford  session  of  September  9, 1880. 

The  Conference  of  1899  had  already  r^^ulated  certain  points;  but  that  of 
1907,  while  revising  the  regulations  of  1899,  has  introduced  some  noteworthy 
improvements  in  the  codification  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  land  war.  A  fact 
of  very  great  importance  is  that  the  convention  was  signed  without  reservation 
by  the  following  thirty-eight  (38)  states: 


Argentina 

Denmark 

Luxemburg 

Roumania 

Belgium 

Dominican  Republic 

Mexico 

Salvador 

Bolivia 

Ecuador 

Netherlands 

Servia 

Brazil 

France 

Nicaragua 

Siam 

Bulgaria 

Great  Britain 

Norway 

Spain 

Chile 

Greece 

Panama 

Sweden 

China 

Paraguay, 

Switzerland 

Colombia 

Haiti 

Persia 

United  States 

Cuba 

Italy 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Portugal 

Venezuela 
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It  was  signed  with  certain  reservations  by  Austria-HuDgary,  Germany, 
Ji^ian,  Montenegro,  Russia  and  Turkey. 

We  shall  set  out  the  articles  of  these  regulations,  studying  each  of  the  points 
to  which  they  refer.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work  will  go  on  and  that  niari- 
time  war  will  be  likewise  regulated. 

14S8.  So  long  as  a  complete  code  respecting  the  laws  and  usages 
of  land  and  maritime  war  shall  not  have  been  issued,  the  states 
represented  at  the  Conference  of  1907  are  bound  to  exercise  the 
rights  of  war  in  cases  not  contemplated  and  regulated  by  the  rules, 
in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  are 
founded  upon  the  usages  estabUshed  among  civilized  peoples,  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  the  dictates  of  public  conscience. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  declaration  made  and  signed  without  reservation 
by  the  forty-four  states  represented  at  the  Conference  of  1907,  and  which 
constitutes  the  preamble  of  the  Ck>nvention  respecting  the  laws  and  usages 
of  land  war,  the  fourth  Ck>nvention  of  the  General  Act  of  October  18, 1907. 

It  reads: 

"The  High  Contracting  Partiea  dearly  do  not  intend  that  unforeseen  caeea 
ehotddy  in  the  absence  of  a  written  undertaking  f  be  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment 
of  military  commanders. 

"  Until  a  more  complete  code  of  the  laws  of  war  has  been  issuedy  the  High  Con^ 
trading  Parties  deem  it  expedient  to  declare  thatj  in  cases  not  induded  in  the 
Regulations  adopted  by  (hem,  the  inhabitants  and  the  belligerents  remain  under 
the  protection  and  the  rule  of  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  as  they  result 
from  the  usages  established  among  civilized  peoples,  from  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  the  dictates  cf  pubUe  conscience,*' 


TITLE  VII 
EXERCISE  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  WAR 

BELLIGERENTS  BiAY  EXERCISE  THE   RIGHTS  OF  WAR 

1469.  The  exercise  of  the  rights  of  war  can  lawfully  appertain 
only  to  the  persons  who  may  be  rightfully  regarded  as  belligerents 
under  the  laws  of  war. 

Any  act  of  hostility,  any  armed  violence  against  the  person  or 
property  of  the  hostile  sovereign  or  state  and  of  its  citizens,  even 
though  legitimate  under  the  laws  of  war,  shall  be  deemed  unlawful 
and  punishable  according  to  '^ common"  law,  if  committed  by 
one  who  is  not  properly  a  belligerent. 

CompaFe  rules  1474  and  1477. 

Considering  the  fundamental  principle  that  war,  according  to  modem  law, 
is  not  an  armed  struggle  between  all  the  citizens  of  the  belligerent  states,  but 
a  struggle  between  the  military  forces  of  these  states,  it  logicaDy  follows  that 
only  the  individuals  who  belong  to  such  forces  are  at  all  justified  in  oonunitting 
acts  of  hostility. 

WHO  MUST  BE  DEEMED  A   BELLIGERENT 

1460.  All  the  individuals  who  constitute  the  regular  military 
force  in  the  service  of  the  state,  without  distinction  as  between 
combatants  and  non-combatants,  shall  be  r^arded  as  belligerents. 

1461,  The  military  force  comprises: 
(o)  The  regular  army; 

(6)  Any  kind  of  militia  organized  in  conformity  with  the  military 
law  {territorial  militia,  landioehr,  nalional  or  dvic  guard); 

(c)  Volunteer  corps  militarily  organized  with  the  approval  of 
the  government,  having  a  responsible  chief  and  under  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  commander-in-chief; 

{(3)  The  navy  and  merchant  ships  duly  converted  into  ships  of 
war,  and  privateers  duly  licensed.    (Cf .  rules  1613  et  seq.) 

(e)  The  crews  of  ships  of  war  and  war  craft. 
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1462.  [The  vclunleer  carps  shaU  be  deemed  beUigerents  in  war  on 
land  when  they  fulfiU  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  To  be  commanded  by  a  person  responsible  for  his  subordincUes; 

(2)  To  have  a  fixed  distinctive  emblem  recognizable  at  a  distance; 

(3)  To  carry  arms  openly;  and 

(4)  To  conduct  their  operations  in  accordance  with  the  laws  and 
cmtams  of  war.  (Art.  1  of  the  Regulations  of  October  18, 1907,  of 
The  Hague  Conference.) 

1463.  The  inhabitants  of  a  territory  which  has  not  been  occupied, 
who,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  spontaneously  take  up  arms  to 
resist  the  invading  troops  without  having  had  time  to  organize  themr 
selves  in  accordance  with  Article  1,  shall  be  regarded  as  belligerents 
if  they  carry  arms  openly  and  if  they  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war. 

Article  2  of  the  aforesaid  regulations. 

lu  the  preceding  editions,  we  have  formulated  this  rule  as  follows: 

"The  inhabitants  of  a  country  not  militarily  occupied  by  the  enemy,  who, 
on  his  approach,  without  being  militarily  organized  resist  openly,  with  arms, 
to  defend  their  country,  and  who,  united,  commit  acts  of  hostility  and  exercise 
as  best  they  can  the  right  of  legitimate  defense,  shall  be  likewise  regarded  as 
belligerents."  (Rule  947, 1st  edition  (1890);  rule  1163,  2d  and  3d  ed.) 

We  had  not  deemed  it  necessary  that  the  population,  prompted  by  the 
sentiment  of  defending  their  native  soil  against  invaders,  should  be  bound  to 
comply  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  in  order  to  be  treated  as  belligerents. 
Should  inhabitants  who  defend  their  country  as  best  they  can  against  a  mili- 
tary attack  or  occupation  come  within  the  criminal  law,  without  being  able 
to  invoke  the  protection  of  international  law  applicable  in  time  of  war? 

REOULAR  MILTTU,   VOLUNTEERS,   SAVAGES 

1464.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  governments  of  civilized  states  to 
provide  by  their  laws  for  the  oi^anization  of  miUtia,  so  as  to  utilize 
all  the  fighting  strength  of  their  country  and  thus  oppose  the  enemy 
with  corps  of  troops  militarily  organized  rather  than  rely  upon 
volunteers. 

1466.  Every  government  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  volun- 
teer corps,  but  shall  not  encourage  irregular  warfare  by  persons  not 
accustomed  to  military  discipline.  It  shall  see  that  volunteer 
corps  comply  strictly  with  the  laws  of  war  and  recognize  the  su- 
preme authority  of  the  commander-in-chief. 

1466.  No  government  of  a  civilized  state  shall  have  the  right, 
even  in  case  of  necessity,  to  make  use  of  the  savages  of  its  colonial 
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possesedons,  who  wage  war  in  their  own  way  and  are  devoid  of  the 
sentiment  of  military  honor  and  discipline  like  civilized  peoples. 

WHO  CAN  BE  CONSIDERED  A  BELLIGERENT  IN  A  CIVIL  WAR 

1467.  A  faction  which  conducts  an  armed  struggle  against  the 
troops  of  the  State  in  order  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
emmenty  or  in  the  effort  to  secede  and  constitute  an  independent 
state,  may  be  recognized  as  a  belligerent  when  the  following  con- 
ditions are  present: 

(1)  That  the  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  a  portion  of  the 
territory  considerable  in  extent  and  the  insurgents  are  sufiSdently 
numerous  and  militarily  organized  as  to  offer  serious  resistance  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  State; 

(2)  That  the  armed  struggle,  having  r^ard  to  its  duration, 
extent,  political  object,  etc.,  assumes  the  character  of  war  between 
the  insurgent  party  and  the  State; 

(3)  That  the  insurgents  succeed  in  establishing,  somewhere  in 
the  territory  of  the  State,  a  government  which  is  so  organized  as 
to  give  the  movement  a  unity  of  direction,  and  that  they  are 
directed  and  controlled  by  a  commander-in-chief  whom  they  obey 
and  who  is  capable  of  assuming  responsibility  for  their  acts; 

(4)  That  the  insurgents  respect  the  principles  of  international 
law  and  comply  in  their  military  operations  with  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war. 

1468.  Even  though  the  insurgents  may  be  recognized  as  bellig- 
erents by  third  Powers,  that  fact  cannot  prevent  the  regularly 
established  government  which  they  are. opposing,  from  treating 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  as  rebels  or  as  guilty  of  high  treason. 

1469.  f}very  state  which  has  recognized  the  insurgents  as  bel- 
ligerents is  bound  to  adhere  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  in  its 
relations  with  them  and  with  the  Government  they  are  opposing. 

1470.  When  the  State  against  which  the  insurrection  13  directed 
shall,  of  its  own  accord,  recognize  the  latter  as  b^ligerents,  their 
character  as  such  must  be  regarded  as  established  in  their  favor 
with  Vespect  to  all  third  Powers,  a  fact  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  insurgents  to  r^uire  from  all  parties  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  war  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights  and  duties  arising  out 
of  a  r^ular  war  between  two  independent  states. 
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1471*  Recognition  as  belligerents  on  the  part  of  the  regularly 
established  Government  cannot  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the 
recognition  of  their  independence,  but  compels  the  State,  in  its 
relations  with  the  combatant  and  non-combatant  insurgents,  to 
apply  and  observe  in  their  entirety  the  laws  of  war. 


VOLUNTEEBS 

1472.  Volunteers  and  irr^ulars  who,  without  the  express  au- 
thorization of  the  government  of  the  belligerent  state,  participate 
in  the  war,  can  be  r^arded  as  belligerents  and  require  the  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  war  under  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  they  be  of  a  considerable  number,  militarily  organized, 
and  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  a  commander-in-chief; 

(2)  That  they  carry  visible  arms; 

(3)  That  they  loyally  fight  for  the  principle  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  war; 

(4)  That  in  their  movements  they  conduct  themselves  as  soldiers 
and  observe  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  Uke  regular  troops. 

We  believe  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  bodies  of  volunteers 
which  take  part  in  the  mOitary  operations  on  request  of  the  government  or 
with  its  consent,  and  those  which  are  occasionally  formed  in  the  course  of 
the  war,  usually  on  the  initiative  of  some  leader,  and  composed  of  individuals 
who  act  on  their  own  responsibility,  being  impelled  and  inspired  by  a  full 
belief  in  the  justice  of  the  cause  f op  which  the  war  is  waged.  The  former  must 
be  considered  as  an  element  of  the  military  force  of  the  State  according  to 
rule  1461c.  The  latter  cannot  be  deemed  to  belong  to  the  military  force  of 
the  State.  Therefore,  in  order  that  volunteers  may  be  considered  as  soldiers, 
it  should  not  be  necessary  to  require  the  carrying  of  an  exterior  distinctive 
emblem  recognizable  at  a  distance.  When  fulfilling  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  our  rule,  the  belligerent  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  beyond  the  pale  of 
international  law. 

Partisan  war  (guerilla)  can  really  become  unrestrained  because  it  leaves  the 
door  open  to  individual  initiative  and  can  easily  be  transformed  into  a  military 
venture  for  the  advantage  of  partisans.  The  principal  condition  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  irregulars  as  belligerents  ought  to  be  loyalty,  both  in  the  manner  of 
conducting  engagements  and  in  their  mUitary  behavior,  refraining  from  surpris- 
ing the  enemy  by  deceit.  We  acknowledge  that  in  this  respect  much  must 
be  left  to  the  prudent  judgment  of  the  commander-in-chief,  but  he  must  not 
exceed  his  powers.  Thus,  we  think  that  the  chief  of  the  German  army  over- 
stepped his  authority  during  the  war  of  1870,  when  he  promulgated  the  fol- 
lowing proclamation: 

"Every  person  arrested,  who  desires  to  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
will  have  to  prove  his  character  as  a  French  soldier  by  exhibiting  the  order 
of  the  proper  authority  and  proving  that  he  was  called  to  perform  his  military 
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service  and  that  his  name  is  entered  on  the  matriculation  book  of  a  corps 
militarily  organized  by  the  French  Government." 

1473.  In  case  the  government  calls  for  volunteers  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  or  in  case  of  wholesale  levies,  all  the  citizens 
called  to  the  colors  and  those  who,  on  their  own  initiative,  may 
have  organized  themselves  into  military  corps,  shall  be  treated  as 
soldiers: 

(1)  When  they  openly  carry  arms  and  perform  acts  of  hostility 
without  treachery  or  dishonesty; 

(2)  When  they  are  commanded  by  a  responsible  chief; 

(3)  When  their  character  as  combatants  is  established  by  their 
organizations,  movements  and  military  conduct. 


THOSE  HAVING  NO  RIGHT  TO  BE  CALLED  BELLIGERENTS 

1474.  It  is  impossible  to  grant  the  exercise  of  rights  of  war  to 
persons  militarily  organized,  however  considerable  their  number 
may  be,  when  they  make  use  of  armed  force  to  plunder  or  rob,  or 
commit  other  acts  contrary  to  international  law. 

1476.  Armed  bands  conunitting  hostile  acts  in  time  of  war  by 
engaging  in  operations  on  their  own  account  and  without  au- 
thorization of  the  Government  and,  when  necessary,  concealing 
their  identity  as  combatants,  cannot  invoke  the  application  of 
the  laws  of  war  nor  be  recognized  as  belligerents.  Acts  of  violence 
committed  by  them  shall  be  regarded  as  crimes  and  subject,  as 
such,  to  the  application  of  the  criminal  law. 

The  armed  bands  which  used  to  devastate  Southern  Italy,  sacking  private 
property,  were  militarily  organized  and  had  chiefs;  by  no  means,  however, 
could  they  rightfully  be  regarded  as  belligerents  when  they  made  use  of  their 
arms  to  violate  the  rights  of  private  persons.  Although  composed  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men,  they  were  merely  a  band  of  marauders  unworthy 
of  being  treated  like  enemies  of  the  State;  they  could  only  be  considered  as 
criminals. 

1476.  The  status  of  a  belligerent  may  be  refused  to  volunteer 
bodies  undertaking  a  military  expedition  without  authorization 
or  tacit  connivance  of  the  Government,  and  committing  acts  of 
war,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  State  or  for  the  triumph  of  an  idea 
representing  the  sentiments  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  people, 
but  for  the  fulfillment,  at  their  own  risk,  of  a  political  object. 
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It  is  inadmissible  that  the  status  of  a  belligerent  should  be  conferred  upon 
every  one  undertaking  a  military  expedition  with  a  political  object  in  view. 
The  motive  or  purpose  of  certain  undertakings  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  con- 
sidered before  assigning  to  acts  of  violence  the  character  of  political  offenses. 
Nevertheless,  since  the  right  to  wage  war  is  not  a  private  right,  it  cannot  be 
usurped  by  any  given  number  of  persons  undertaking  a  military  expedition. 

1477.  The  status  of  a  belligerent  can  be  denied  to  any  volun- 
teer corps,  even  waging  war  in  the  interest  of  the  State  and  mili- 
tarily organized,  when  they  not  only  fail  to  wear  any  fixed  dis- 
tinctive emblem  recognizable  at  a  distance,  but  moreover  endeavor 
by  deceit  and  artifice  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  are  soldiers 
in  order  to  wage  an  unfair  war. 

PERSONS  ATTACHED  TO  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE  ARMY 

1478.  The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerent  parties  may  consist  of 
combatants  and  non-combatants. 

In  the  case  of  capture  by  (he  enemy,  both  have  aright  to  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  vxir. 

Article  3  of  the  annex  to  The  Hague  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  4th 
convention  of  the  General  Act. 

1479.  All  persons  attached  to  the  service  of  troops,  although 
not  participating  in  the  operations  of  war  as  combatants  shall 
have  the  same  status  as  belligerents  and  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  war. 

The  application  of  these  laws  shall  be  extended  to  persons  who, 
although  not  among  the  combatants  and  not  attached  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  army,  are  in  the  area  of  war  for  a  purpose  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  purpose  of  war. 

1480.  In  like  manner,  the  right  to  be  regarded  as  belligerents 
may  be  claimed  by  all  persons  engaged  as  couriers,  messengers  or 
bearers  of  official  dispatches,  and  by  those  charged  with  main- 
taining communications  between  the  different  divisions  of  the 
army  or  navy,  in  whatsoever  manner  they  perform  their  respec- 
tive duties;  likewise  by  those  who  make  use  of  balloons  or  similar 
contrivances,  provided,  however,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  be 
considered  as  spies. 


TITLE  VIII   • 
ACTS  OF  HOSTILITY  IN  WAR  ON  LAND 

LAWFUL  AND  UNLAWFUL  ACTS 

1481.  Belligerents  have  not  an  unlimited  right  with  respect 
to  the  means  to  be  employed  to  injure  the  enemy. 

Article  22  of  the  Regulations  respecting  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land,  annexed  to  the  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  the  4th  of  the  General 
Act  of  The  Hague. 

N.  B. — These  will  always  be  cited  as  The  Hague  Regulaliona. 

1482.  Hostile  acts  calculated  to  attain  the  aims  of  war  may  be 
contfdered  lawful  if  they  weaken  the  enemy  so  as  to  compel  him 
to  capitulate,  provided  that  such  acts  are  not  committed  without 
necessity  therefor  and  do  not  exceed  the  military  object  in  view. 

War  must  not  tend  to  the  extermination,  destruction  and  annihilation  of 
the  enemy,  but  to  his  defeat  in  order  to  compel  him  to  surrender. 

Any  hostile  act  not  required  by  the  object  of  war  must  be  regarded  as  un- 
justifiable; any  act  exceeding  the  object  in  view  is  to  be  deemed  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  humanity. 

1483.  Any  hostile  act  shall  be  deemed  unlawful  which  increases 
unnecessarily  and  without  reason  the  sufferings  of  the  enemy,  as 
shall,  also,  any  act  which  may  be  regarded  as  barbarous,  cruel, 
unfair  and  treacherous. 

1484«  Any  act  of  unnecessary  destruction  committed  without 
an  order  of  a  superior  authority  shall  be  deemed  unlawful,  as 
well  as  acts  of  useless  destruction  authorized  and  ordered  but 
which  cannot  be  justified  by  the  necessities  of  the  defense,  or 
which  may  be  committed  in  excess  of  military  needs. 

The  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  rules  were  solemnly  recognised 
in  the  Convention  signed  at  St.  Petersburg  on  December  11,  1868,  to  which 
the  majority  of  civilized  states  have  adhered.  It  was  concluded  with  the 
object  of  prohibiting  the  use,  in  time  of  war,  of  explosive  projectiles  weighing 
less  than  400  grams  or  charged  with  inflammable  or  fulminating  material. 
In  the  preamble  to  this  Convention  the  just  principles  which  must  inspire 
hostile  acts  in  wars  between  nations  are  clearly  stated  as  follows: 
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"Whereas,  the  progress  of  civilization  should,  so  far  as  possible,  result  in 
an  attenuation  of  the  horrors  of  war; 

**  Whereas,  the  sole  legitimate  aim  which  states  ought  to  entertain  during 
war  is  the  weakening  of  the  military  forces  of  the  enemy; 

*'  Whereas,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  hars  de  combat  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  men; 

'*  Whereas,  this  object  would  be  exceeded  by  the  employment  of  arms  which 
would  uselessly  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  men  placed  hora  de  combat,  or 
would  render  their  death  inevitable; 

"Whereas,  the  employment  of  such  arms  would  therefore  be  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  humanity.  .  .  ." 

The  military  penal  code  of  Italy  (art.  252)  provides  the  penalty  of  death 
by  degradation  for  any  person  who,  without  superior  orders  and  constraint 
impelled  by  the  necessity  of  defense,  shall  set  fire  to  a  house  or  other  building 
in  the  enemy's  country. 


ACTS  PROHIBITED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  LAWS  OF  HONOR  AND  CUSTOMS 
OP  WAR  OP  CIVILIZED  STATES 

I486.  Besides  the  hostile  acts  contemplated  in  special  con- 
ventions concluded  between  them,  we  should  consider  as  abso- 
lutely prohibited  in  wars  between  civilized  states,  those  acts 
which  were  specifically  prohibited  by  the  states  represented  at 
the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  namely: 

(o)  To  employ  poison  or  poisoned  weapons; 

(b)  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  any  indimduals  belonging  to 
the  hostile  nation  or  army; 

(c)  To  kill  or  wound  an  enemy  who,  having  laid  dovm  his  arms, 
or  having  no  longer  means  of  defense,  has  surrendered  at  discretion; 

(d)  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  he  given; 

(e)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  materials  calculated  to  cause 
unnecessary  suffering; 

(/)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  flag  of  truce,  of  the  naticnalflag, 
or  of  the  military  insignia  and  uniform  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the 
distinctive  badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 

(g)  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy^s  property,  unless  siuJi  destruc- 
tion or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  war; 

(h)  To  declare  abolished,  suspended,  or  inadmissible  in  a  court  of 
law  the  rights  and  actions  of  the  nationals  of  the  hostile  party, 

A  belligerent  is  likewise  forbidden  to  compel  the  nationals  of  the 
hostile  party  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  war  directed  against 
their  own  country,  even  if  they  were  in  the  belligerent  service  before 
the  commencement  qf  the  war. 
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Such  is  the  text  of  article  23  of  The  Hague  Regulations. 

In  rule  1214  of  our  2d  and  3d  editions,  sub-h^  (d),  which  we  had  advo* 
cated,  was  formulated  as  follows: 

(c)  Refusing  quarter  to  a  garrison,  even  if  it  should  be  done  in  execution 
of  a  previous  declaration  that  no  quarter  would  be  given. 

We  thought,  and  we  still  think,  that  the  unlawful  act  must  consist  in  the 
refusal  to  give  quarter,  as  the  declaration  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation. 

Sub-head  (e)  was  thus  formulated  in  the  same  rule  1214: 

(e)  The  use,  in  the  armed  conflict,  of  projectiles  and  materials  calculated 
to  cause  unnecessary  damage  and  wounds  painful  and  difficult  to  heal. 

The  subhead  thus  formulated  seems  to  us  more  comprehensible  and  humani- 
tarian. 

I486.  To  massacre  persons  who  surrender  at  discretion  or  a 
garrison  offering  to  capitulate  cannot  be  justified  either  on  the 
ground  of  reprisals,  or  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  insuring  the 
custody  and  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  prisoners  of 
war  thus  placed  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  right  of  life  and  death  is  the  belligerent's  as  against  the  enemy  who 
attacks  him  with  arms  and  is  committing  hostile  acts.  Any  killing  inflicted 
while  the  fight  is  in  progress  may  be  justifiable,  if  its  purpose  is  to  paralyze 
the  enemy's  forces  and  thus  induce  the  enemy  to  surrender.  The  combatant 
who  does  not  resist,  but  surrenders  unconditionally,  ceases  to  be  an  enemy 
and  can  never  be  killed;  his  massacre  could  not  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
the  difficulty  of  caring  for  prisoners  of  war,  or  on  the  ground  of  retaliation  for 
a  similar  massacre  of  prisoners  of  war  by  the  opposing  forces.  Refusal  to 
give  quarter  to  a  garrison  which  offers  to  surrender  and  the  massacre  of  sol- 
diers who  have  laid  down  their  arms  can  never  constitute  legitimate  warfare. 
Murdering  a  man  is  always  a  crime. 

The  Italian  army  regulations  of  the  26th  of  November,  1882,  provide  aa 
follows: 

"Art.  718. — ^Any  act  whatever  of  cruelty  and  barbarity  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, and  shall  be  severely  punished.  Respect  and  protection  are  due  to 
the  inhabitants  remaining  neutral,  both  in  their  persons  and  in  their  property. 

"Art.  719. — Whoever  abuses  or  despoils  enemies  unarmed,  sick,  wounded, 
or  dead;  whoever  sets  on  fire,  destroys  or  damages  without  necessity  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  is  liable  to  the  penalties  provided  by  the  Code.'' 

These  articles  are  reproduced  verbatim  in  the  regulations  of  September  16, 
1896,  at  present  in  force. 


RIGHTS  WHILE  ENGAGED  IN  FIGHTING 

1487.  A  belligerent  may  attack,  fire  upon  and  kill  any  individual 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  war,  so  long  as  he  resists  with 
arms  or  commits  hostile  acts. 

1488.  A  belligerent  has  no  right  to  direct  his  attack  against 
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individuals  who  accompany  the  troops  and  take  no  active  part 
in  the  fighting.  Nevertheless,  the  killing  of  such  persons  in  the 
heat  of  battle  must  be  regarded  as  the  consequence  of  the  regular 
exercise  of  the  rights  of  war. 

RIGHTS  OF  PERSONS  WHO  FALL  INTO  THE  POWER  OF  THE  ENEMY 

1489;  Any  man  committing  hostile  acts  by  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  war,  and  having  the  status  of  or  assimilated  to  a  bel- 
ligerent (c/.  rules  1455  et  seq.)  shall  be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
provided  he  has  laid  down  his  arms,  or  offered  to  surrender,  or 
otherwise  shall  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  enemy. 

The  same  right  appertains  to  individuals  belonging  to  a  troop 
or  to  a  garrison  which  shall  have  collectively  capitulated  or  sur- 
rendered unconditionally. 

1480.  The  fact  that  a  commander  or  army  chief  should  declare 
his  unwillingness  to  recognize  as  belligerents  those  who  are  prop- 
erly entitled  to  claim  that  status,  could  not  legally  justify  his 
refusal  to  apply  the  laws  of  war  to  persons  who  have  fallen  into 
his  power,  or  deprive  them  of  the  rights  which,  by  customary 
international  law,  they  may  properly  claim  as  prisoners  of  war. 

1491.  BelUgerents  must  not  exercise  the  rights  of  war  against 
wounded  enemies  who  are  in  military  hospitals  or  ambulances 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  necessary  care  and  treatment, 
but  must  observe  the  rules  stipulated  in  the  Geneva  Convention 
of  August  22,  1864,  concerning  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  time  of  war. 


1492.  Any  person,  whether  belonging  to  the  enemy's  army  or 
not,  who  clandestinely,  secretly,  under  false  pretenses  or  in  dis- 
^ise,  enters  the  hostile  lines  and  tries  to  procure  information 
useful  for  miUtary  purposes  shall  be  deemed  a  spy. 

1493.  A  soldier  not  in  disguise  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  spy  even 
though  he  has  secretly  entered  the  zone  of  operations  of  the  hostile 
army  in  order  to  secure  information  useful  to  combat  the  opposing 
forces.    In  like  manner,  a  non-military  person,  charged  with  the 

^  We  reproduce  without  change  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  editions  of  this  work. 
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transmission  of  dispatches  intended  for  the  army  of  his  country, 
who  openly  fulfills  his  mission,  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a  spy. 

14M.  Neither  are  those  persons  to  be  regarded  as  spies  who, 
as  soldiers  or  civilians,  have  endeavored,  by  means  of  a  balloon, 
to  maintain  communications  between  the  various  sections  of  an 
army  or  of  a  country,  or  who  have  approached  the  zone  of  opera- 
tions of  the  hostile  army  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  useful  in- 
formation. 

In  the  case  of  individuals  who  make  use  of  a  balloon  in  order  to  approach 
the  enemy's  camp  or  to  obtain  information,  it  cannot  be  held  that  they  act 
clandestinely,  under  false  pretenses  or  under  disguise  so  as  to  be  characteriied 
as  spies.  The  belligerent,  no  doubt,  has  the  right  to  attack  and  kill  them;  but 
if  they  fall  into  the  enemy's  power,  they  will  have  to  be  treated  as  prisoners 
of  war  and  not  as  spies,  for  they  will  have  performed  a  legitimate  act  of  war- 
fare in  thus  openly  attempting  to  get  useful  information. 

1496.  Municipal  law  may  assimilate  to  espionage  and  punish  as 
such,  or  even  more  severely,  the  crime  of  a  citizen  or  of  a  foreigner 
residing  in  the  territory  of  the  state  who  shall  impart  information 
to  the  enemy  or  maintain  relations  with  him  for  the  purpose  of 
conununicating  information  useful  for  his  operations;  and  what- 
ever the  nature  of  these  facts  and  regardless  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishment  inflicted,  the  provisions  of  the  local  law  as  to  juris- 
diction, procedure  and  punishment  may,  without  condition,  be 
applied  to  any  person  residing  within  the  state. 

BIGHTS  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS  RESPECTING  SPIES 

I486.  It  shall  not  be  considered  contraiy  to  the  usages  of  war 
nor  to  the  military  honor  of  the  commander  of  an  army  to  make 
use  of  secret  agents  or  spies  in  order  to  obtain  information  which 
he  may  need. 

1497.  A  belligerent  has  the  right  to  inflict  severe  punishment, 
according  to  martial  law,  upon  any  person  who  may  be  considered 
a  spy,  provided  that  such  person  falls  into  his  power  while  caught 
in  the  act  of  spying.  The  belligerent  is  bound,  however,  to  re- 
mand the  offender  to  a  court  which,  under  martial  law,  is  com- 
petent to  try  and  sentence  him. 

The  rules  oonoeming  spies,  established  in  common  accord  by  the  states 
represented  at  The  Hague,  are  as  follows  (4th  Convention,  Annex): 

Art.  29. — A  person  can  only  be  considered  a  spy  when,  acting  dandesHndy 
or  under  false  pretenses,  he  obtains  or  endeavors  to  obtain  iriformalion  in  the  zone 
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q{  aperaHont  o/  a  btUiQererU,  wiih  the  irUention  of  communioaiing  it  to  the  hoMe 
party. 

Thus,  aotdiera  not  wearing  a  dUgvMe  who  have  penetrated  into  the  zone  ef 
operatioM  of  the  hostile  army^  are  not  considered  spies.  Similarly,  the  following 
are  not  considered  spies:  Soldiers  and  civilians,  carrying  out  their  mission  openly, 
intrusted  with  ddiifery  of  dispatches  intended  either  for  their  own  army  or  for  the 
enemy's  army.  To  this  class  belong  likewise  persons  sent  in  balloons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  dispatches  and,  generally,  of  maintaining  communications  be- 
tween  the  different  parts  of  an  army  or  a  territory. 
Art.  30. — A  spy  taken  in  the  act  shall  not  be  punished  toUhout  previous  trial. 
Art.  31. — A  spy  who,  after  rejoining  the  army  to  which  he  bdongs,  is  subsO' 
quently  captured  by  the  enemy,  is  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  incurs  no 
responsibility  for  his  previous  a>cts  of  espionage. 


GUIDES 

1498.  A  belligerent  has  no  right  to  compel  the  citizens  of  the 
hostile  country,  who  fall  into  his  power,  to  act  as  guides  for  him 
or  to  impart  to  him  the  information  he  needs.  He  shall  have 
the  right,  however,  to  punish  those  who  knowingly  have  volun-. 
teered  their  services  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  him. 

This  rule  may  be  considered  as  based  upon  the  last  paragraph  of  article  23 
of  The  Hague  Regulations,  which  formally  forbids  the  bdligerent  to  force 
the  citizens  of  the  hostile  state  to  participate  in  the  operations  of  war  directed 
against  their  country.    Supra,  rule  1485. 

1499.  A  belligerent  state  shall  have  the  right  to  punish,  as 
traitors  to  their  country,  such  of  its  citizens  as  voluntarily  shall 
have  acted  as  guides  to  the  enemy;  but  it  would  be  unfair  and 
unjust  to  punish  those  who,  under  duress  of  the  enemy  by  force, 
violence  or  threat  of  death,  have  done  that  which,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  they  were  unable  to  refuse  to  do  while  in 
the  enemy's  power. 

FLAGS  OP  TRUCE  * 

1600.  A  person  is  regarded  as  bearing  a  flag  of  truce  if  he  has 
been  authorized  by  the  belligerent  to  enter  into  conmiunication 
with  the  enemy  and  he  appears  as  such  for  the  purpose  of  treating 
and  negotiating  during  the  course  of  the  hostilities,  making  him- 
self known  by  means  of  a  distinctive  sign,  a  white  flag,  recognized 
under  the  usages  of  war. 

*  We  reproduce  the  rules  proposed  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  editions. 
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Persons  who  accompany  him,  such  as  flag-bearer,  trumpeter  or 
drummer,  must  be  plainly  identified  with  the  flag  of  truce. 

1601.  The  militaiy  commander  of  the  enemy  is  not  in  all  cases 
and  under  all  circumstances  obliged  to  receive  the  flag  of  truce, 
or  to  stop  firing  when  the  enemy  sends  it  to  him  for  the  purpose 
of  n^otiating  during  the  course  of  the  hostilities.  It  is  optional 
with  him  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  persons  presenting  the  flag 
of  truce  shall  be  received. 

1602.  It  is  always  contrary  to  military  honor  to  fire  at  the  bearer 
of  a  flag  of  truce  approaching  the  zone  of  action,  even  when  the 
commander  is  not  inclined  to  receive  him  or  later  refuses  to  admit 
him. 

If,  however,  the  commander  should  refuse  to  receive  the  bearer 
of  a  flag  of  truce  by  expressly  declaring  his  unwillingness  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  enemy's  representative  within  a  certain  time,  and 
if,  after  such  refusal  and  due  notice,  the  flag  of  truce  should  again 
be  presented,  its  bearer  could  be  treated  as  an  enemy  who, 
in  bad  faith,  attempts  to  approach  the  lines  of  the  other 
belligerent. 

1603.  A  commander  consenting  to  receive  a  flag  of  truce  may 
take  all  precautionary  steps  that  he  may  deem  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  flag-bearer  from  taking  advantage  of  his  stay  in  the  lines, 
even  to  the  extent  of  temporarily  detaining  the  envoy  if,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commander,  he  was  able,  even  involuntarily  and 
in  good  faith,  to  ascertain  something  which  it  would  be  to  the 
coBMnander's  prejudice  to  have  the  enemy  know. 

1601.  The  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  who  should  fail  to  respect 
the  conditions  imposed  for  its  reception  or  who,  taking  undue 
advantage  of  his  position,  should  surreptitiously  procure  or  at- 
tempt to  procure  information,  would  thereby  lose  all  right  of 
immunity  and  could  be  declared  a  prisoner  of  war.  Indeed,  if  it 
should  clearly  appear  from  the  circumstances  that  the  envoy  has 
taken  undue  advantage  of  his  position  and  committed  an  act  of 
treachery,  he  could  be  regarded  as  a  spy  and  summarily  punished 
as  such. 

1606.  The  bearer  of  a  flag  of  truce  should  always  carry  out  his 
mission  scrupulously  and  honestly.  It  shall  be  deemed  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  military  honor  to  take  improper  advantage 
of  his  privil^ed  position. 
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The  rules  respecting  flags  of  truce  adopted  by  the  states  represented  at 
The  Hague  are  as  follows : 

AsT.  32. — A  person  is  regaarded  as  hearing  a  flag  of  trace  who  has  heen  avr 
thorized  by  one  of  the  belligerents  to  enter  into  communicaHon  with  the  other,  and 
who  advances  bearing  a  white  flag.  He  has  a  right  to  inviolability,  as  well  as  the 
trumpeter,  bugler  or  drummer,  the  flag-bearer  and  interpreter  who  may  accompany 
him. 

Art.  33. — The  commander  to  whom  a  flag  of  truce  is  sent  is  not  in  aU  cases 
obliged  to  receive  it. 

He  may  take  aU  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  the  envoy  taking  advantage  of 
his  mission  to  obtain  informaiion. 

In  case  of  abuse,  he  has  the  right  to  detain  the  envoy  temporarily. 

Art.  34. — The  envoy  loses  his  right  of  inviolability  if  it  is  proved  in  a  dear 
and  incorUestable  manner  that  he  has  tcJzen  advantage  of  his  privileged  position 
to  provoke  or  commit  an  act  of  treachery. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  BELLIGERENTS  AGAINST  PERSONS  NOT  OF  THE  ARMY 

1606.  Persons  and  bands  who,  while  not  belonging  to  the  army 
and  not  meeting  the  conditions  required  to  be  considered  as  bel- 
ligerents, accomplish  during  the  war  acts  of  hostility,  undertake 
marauding  expeditions,  destroy  property,  or  maltreat  the  enemy's 
soldiers,  have  no  right  whatever  to  be  treated  as  public  enemies, 
and  cannot  invoke  the  application  of  the  laws  governing  com- 
batants. If  they  fall  into  the  power  of  either  belligerent,  they  are 
subject  to  the  criminal  laws  and  may  be  punished  as  felons,  plun- 
derers or  pirates,  and  cannot  claim  any  of  the  privileges  of  prisoners 
of  war. 

1607.  All  nationals  of  the  hostile  state,  who  cannot  be  deemed 
public  enemies  and  do  not  commit  acts  of  hostility,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  peaceful  citizens  and  can,  during  the  war,  continue 
freely  to  exercise  their  rights  and  enjoy  their  property  under  the 
protection  of  international  law. 

The  belligerents  are  not  permitted  to  apply  the  laws  of  war  to 
or  treat  as  enemies  the  citizens  of  the  opposing  state  who  are  in 
their  countiy,  or  even  in  the  zone  of  militaiy  operations,  when  they 
do  not  take  any  direct  or  indirect  part  in  the  war,  but  continue  to 
carry  on  their  ordinary  callings  as  in  time  of  peace. 

JOURNALISTS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS 

1606*  No  journalist  or  newspaper  correspondent  can  be  per- 
mitted to  follow  armies  without  special  authorization  of  the  com- 
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mander-in-cbief ,  who  may  prescribe  sucb  conditions  and  regula- 
tions in  tbe  case  as  be  may  deem  necessary. 

1609.  Tbe  commander  of  tbe  belligerent  army  may  enforce  any 
measures  tbat  be  may  deem  necessary  to  control  tbe  news  service 
of  journalists,  for  tbe  purpose  of  preventing  tbem,  througb  lack 
of  discretion,  from  jeopardizing  tbe  success  of  tbe  military  opera- 
tions and  movements. 

1610.  Any  person  wisbing  to  avail  bimself  of  tbis  authorization 
to  follow  tbe  belligerent  armies,  must  state  bis  name  and  that 
of  the  newspaper  or  news  agency  he  represents,  and  give  his 
word  of  honor  that  he  wiU  send  out  communications  only  in 
strict  compliance  with  tbe  conditions  imposed  by  tbe  commander- 
in-chief. 

Any  violation  of  tbe  regulations  prescribed  will  justify  the 
withdrawal  of  tbe  authorization  and  even,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, the  imprisonment  of  tbe  journalist  or  correspondent  for 
such  length  of  time  as  tbe  commander  may  deem  adequate,  and 
during  such  imprisonment  tbe  journalist  or  correspondent  shall 
be  treated  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

1611.  As  a  rule,  ciphered  correspondence,  as  well  as  direct  and 
uncontrolled  correspondence,  shall  be  considered  prohibited,  in 
case  the  commander  shall  have  subjected  such  correspondence  to 
the  previous  revision  of  an  officer  entrusted  with  power  to 
censor  or  revise  all  communications  liable  to  jeopardize  military 
interests. 

1612*  Any  newspaper  correspondent  may  \}e  punished,  if  it  is 
proved  that  he  is  spreading  false  news  or  is  taking  advantage  of 
the  authorization  he  has  obtained,  by  publishing  in  tbe  press  in- 
formation gained  and  communicated  without  previously  sub- 
mitting it  to  the  approval  of  the  official  censor. 

He  may  even  be  treated  as  a  spy,  if  it  appears  from  the  curcum- 
stances  that,  under  tbe  guise  of  a  newspaper  correspondent,  he  has 
endeavored  clandestinely  to  obtain  news  and  information  for  the 
purpose  of  favoring  the  military  operations  of  the  enemy,  and  has 
divulged  information  thus  obtained. 
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DE8EBTEBS 

161S.  Each  commander  of  the  belligerent  armies  shall  have  the 
right,  without  violating  the  law  of  militaiy  honor,  to  welcome 
enemy  deserters. 

It  would,  however,  be  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  honor  to  resort 
to  corruption,  dishonest  actions  and  immoral  means  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inciting  desertion  and  rebellion.  The  use  of  such  means 
ought  to  constitute  a  criminal  offense. 

1614.  Each  commander  of  the  hostile  armies  may  apply  the 
laws  against  deserters  to  those  who,  after  desertion,  enter  the 
service  of  the  enemy  and  are  later  captured  in  the  course  of  the 
operations  of  war,  even  though,  when  captured,  they  constitute 
part  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  which  surrendered  and  had  the  right 
to  demand  the  application  of  the  laws  governing  prisoners  of  war. 


TITLE  IX 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS  DURING  WAR  ON  LAND 

LAWFUL  MEANS  OF  ATTACK  AND  DEFENSE 

1616.  Belligerents  may  resort  to  all  means  of  attack  or  defense 
which,  according  to  military  science,  may  be  deemed  effective  for 
the  purpose  of  weakening,  paralyzing  or  destro3ring  the  enemy's 
military  forces. 

They  may  midertake  any  military  operation  calculated  to  attain 
the  object  of  war  so  as  to  compel  the  enemy  to  acknowledge  his 
defeat. 


1616.  It  shall  be  deemed  lawful  in  time  of  war  to  lay  si^ge  to  any 
fortified  position,  or  to  any  position  whatever,  if  it  offers  resistance, 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  communications  and  of  forcing  its 
defenders  to  surrender  through  dire  want  of  food,  ammunition  or 
other  needful  suppUes. 

1617.  Investment  of  a  place  executed  by  means  of  a  siege  or 
blockade  is  regarded  as  a  lawful  means  of  attack  between  belliger- 
ents, even  when  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  occupying  an  un- 
fortified position,  whether  the  resistance  comes  from  the  troops  or 
from  the  inhabitants. 

1618.  The  si^e  must  be  effective.  It  will  be  r^arded  as  such 
when  the  place  is  invested  by  the  establishment  around  it  of  a 
cordon  of  troops  and  by  the  occupation  of  positions  calculated  to 
prevent  any  communication. 

1619.  A  commander  wishing  to  lay  si^e  to  a  fortress  or  to  a 
city  must  make  his  intention  known  through  a  public  proclama- 
tion. Once  this  formality  has  been  observed,  any  act  of  private 
persons,  accomplished  with  a  view  to  maintaining  communica- 

^  We  reproduce  the  rules  proposed  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  editions 
respecting  siege  and  bombanlment. 
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tions  with  the  besieged  city  or  fortress  and  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  food  and  supplies  designed 
to  prolong  their  resistance,  shall  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility. 

RIGHTS  RESPECTING  PERSONS  IN  CASE  OF  SIEGE 

1620.  The  commanders  of  besi^ed  fortresses  must  exercise 
their  powers  in  conformity  with  the  military  law  of  their  country 
and  provide  for  the  necessities  of  defense  and  resistance.  It  shall 
be  deemed  one  of  their  rights  to  order  all  the  inhabitants  who 
happen  to  be  in  the  stronghold  and  have  not  sufficient  means 
of  subsistence,  to  leave  it  before  the  si^e  b^ns.  These  com- 
manders shall  even  have  the  right  to  resort  to  force  to  compel  such 
inhabitants  to  leave,  and  also  the  right  to  expel,  without  any 
formality,  all  foreigners  and  suspected  persons. 

1621.  After  the  proclamation  of  the  siege  and  the  investment  of 
the  place,  it  shall  be  deemed  contraiy  to  the  laws  of  war  to  order 
the  departure  of  peaceful  citizens  who  happen  to  be  in  the  besieged 
place. 

1622.  The  commander  of  the  army  which  is  preparing  for  the 
si^e  shall  have  no  right  to  prevent  peaceful  citizens  desirous  of 
leaving  the  besi^ed  place  or  who,  in  anticipation  of  the  siege,  may 
have  been  expelled  by  the  enemy  commander,  from  freely  depart- 
ing from  the  zone  of  military  operations.  But  if,  after  the  si^e 
has  been  declared  and  effected,  the  commander  of  the  place,  in 
order  to  prolong  resistance  and  reduce  the  consumption  of  the 
limited  supply  of  stores,  has  compelled  all  persons  not  engaged  in 
defending  the  garrison  to  leave  the  city,  it  would  be  proper  for  the 
commander  of  the  besi^ng  army  to  make  use  of  the  least  rigorous 
means  to  force  the  expelled  persons  to  re-enter  the  besieged  place 
and  thereby  curtail  resistance. 

In  such  a  case,  it  should  be  considered  an  act  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  war  for  the  commander  of  the  besi^ed  place  to  refuse  to 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  expelled  the  privilege  of  re-entering  the 
city,  thus  exposing  them  to  serious  and  inevitable  dangers. 

1623.  Should  hostile  prisoners  of  war  happen  to  be  in  the  be- 
sieged place,  the  commander  would  have  the  absolute  right  of 
expelling  them  even  after  the  si^e  had  conunenced,  if  he  deemed 
such  action  in  the  interest  of  prolonged  resistance. 
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BOMBARDMENT 

1524.  Bombardment  may  be  resorted  to  only  in  time  of  war  as  a 
direct  means  of  obtaining  the  surrender  of  a  fortress  or  of  a  fortified 
place,  or  as  an  auxiliary  means  in  the  operation  of  a  blockade  or 
siege. 

This  method  of  attack  shall  not  be  permitted  against  cities  or 
thickly  populated  communities  which  are  not  defended  and  for- 
tified. 

Notifying  a  bombardment,  in  the  oa^  contemplated  in  the  second  part  of 
the  rule,  must  be  deemed  an  obligatory  formality  indispensable  for  allowing 
peaceful  citizens  to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  for  the  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property.  It  may  also  be  considered  as  an  effective  measure  toward 
coercing  the  commander  to  surrender,  in  order  not  to  expose  the  lives  and 
property  of  peaceful  citizens  to  grave  and  inevitable  dangers. 

1525.  The  commander  shall  have  the  right  to  lay  si^e  to  and 
bombard,  without  formality,  an  isolated  fortress  which  is  defended 
by  the  enemy;  but  if  such  fortress  is  attached  to  a  city  or  a  place 
inhabited  by  a  considerable  number  of  peaceful  citizens,  he  shall  be 
obliged,  before  commencing  the  bombardment,  to  give  notice 
thereof  to  the  hostile  authorities,  so  as  to  restrict  this  means  of 
attack  to  the  object  in  view. 

1526.  Reasonable  precautions  shall  be  taken  to  direct  the  bom- 
bardment against  fortified  points  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  to- 
ward sparing  private  property,  public  buildings  dedicated  to 
charitable  purposes,  science  and  religion,  and  military  hospitals, 
provided  always  that  these  buildings  are  not  at  the  same  time 
being  used  for  military  purposes. 

The  Italian  army  regulations  of  1882,  provide  as  follows: 
''Art.  705. — ^The  use  of  arms  is  prohibited  against  enemy  hospitals  and 
ambulances  and  against  the  personnel  thereof,  whenever  they  are  performing 
their  special  duties  and  bear  the  distinctive  emblems  established  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  (For  hospitals  and  ambulances,  wkUe  flag  with  red  cross,  for  the 
personnel,  while  hrtueard  with  red  cross.) 

1527.  The  throwing  of  explosives  and  incendiary  projectUes 
with  a  view  to  destroying  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  and  com- 
mercial establishments  shall  not  in  any  case  be  considered  as  a 
lawful  war  operation,  even  if  it  should  be  done  with  the  purpose  of 
terrorizing  the  inhabitants  and  inducing  surrender  of  the  place. 

1528.  The  commander  of  a  fortress  or  besieged  city  must  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  public  buildings  which  are  not  ^nployed 
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for  the  purposes  of  defense,  by  means  of  plainly  visible  signs,  which 
signs  must  be  made  known  to  the  besi^er. 

Moreover,  it  is  always  to  be  considered  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
war  and  to  military  honor  in  any  way  to  employ,  for  purposes  of 
defense,  any  buildings  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  being  de- 
voted to  pacific  use. 

1529.  Bombardment  of  a  closed  and  defended  city  shall  be 
deemed  an  unfair  means  of  attack,  when  practiced  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  causing  damage  and  intimidating  the  inhabitants  and 
not  for  the  direct  purpose  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  surrender. 
This  should  be  true  especially  when  the  occupation  of  the  defended 
locality  cannot  have  a  serious  influence  on  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
war,  and  when  circumstances  clearly  indicate  that  the  belligerent 
has  merely  utilized  the  defense  of  the  city  as  a  pretext  to  bombard 
it  and  thus  injure  and  terrify  the  peaceful  citizens  therein. 

We  have  reproduced  without  change  the  rules  proposed  in  our  first  three 
editions. 

Those  of  The  Hague  Regulations  respecting  bombardment  are  as  follows: 

Art.  25. — The  attack  or  bombardment,  by  whatever  means,  of  towns,  viUoffes, 
dwdlinge,  or  buildings  which  are  undefended  is  prohibited. 

Art.  26. — The  officer  in  command  of  an  attacking  force  must,  before  comr 
mencing  a  bombardment,  except  in  cases  of  assault,  do  allinkis  power  to  warn 
the  authoriHes, 

Art.  27. — In  sieges  and  bombardments,  all  necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to 
spare,  as  far  as  possible,  buildings  dedicated  to  religion,  art,  science,  or  charitable 
purposes,  historic  monuments,  hospitals,  and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  collected,  prooided  ihat  they  are  not  being  used  at  the  Hmefor  military  purposes. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  besieged  to  indicate  the  presence  of  such  buildings  or  places 
by  distinctive  and  visible  signs,  which  shall  be  notified  to  the  enemy  b^orehand. 

DESTRUCTION  AND  FIRE 

1680.  It  shall  be  permissible  to  devastate  the  property  of  the 
enemy,  to  set  on  fire  and  voluntarily  destroy  his  buildings  and 
things  appurtenant  thereto,  whenever  this  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  attain  the  objects  of  war;  but  devastation  and  wanton 
destruction  for  the  sole  purpose  of  vengeance  must  be  regarded  as 
unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

It  shall  likewise  be  permissible  to  devastate  and  destroy  private 
property;  but  only  when  such  action  may  be  considered  as  required 
by  the  actual  necessities  of  war  and  military  operations. 

1631.  In  no  case  must  the  acts  of  destruction  often  imposed 
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by  the  necessities  of  war  and  of  military  operations  exceed,  with- 
out reason,  the  object  intended  to  be  attained. 

1632.  It  shall  be  considered  barbarous  to  destroy  commercial 
ports,  public  buildings  dedicated  to  peaceful  use,  objects  of  science 
and  art  and  collections  which  are  in  private  and  public  buildings, 
even  when  the  belligerent  has  taken  possession  of  a  city  by  assault, 
si^e,  or  bombardment. 

1533.  Commanders  of  armies  must  forbid  and  prevent  any 
unjustified  act  of  barbarism  and  punish  soldiers  who,  without 
military  necessity,  set  on  fire,  destroy  or  damage  the  dwellings  of 
private  citizens  of  enemy  nationality. 

1634«  It  is  the  duty  of  governments  to  determine  by  law,  which 
acts  directed  against  enemy  property  shall  be  deemed  crimes  in 
time  of  war,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  those  acts. 

SACKING  OR  PILLAGE 

1636.  It  shall  always  be  deemed  unlawful  to  authorize  the  pillage 
or  sacking  of  towns  taken  by  assault,  and  as  contrary  to  military 
honor  to  encourage  pillage  and  not  to  do  everything  possible 
to  prevent  it. 

1636.  It  shall  not  be  regarded  as  pillage  for  soldiers,  upon  en- 
tering a  hostile  country  following  an  assault  or  a  battle,  to  take, 
without  further  formality,  whatever  they  may  need  for  their  ur- 
gent and  immediate  necessities. 

The  Italian  legislation  declares  pillage  absolutely  unlawful  and  punishes 
the  offender.  Article  275,  of  the  Military  Criminal  Code  of  Italy,  provides 
in  effect  as  follows: 

"Pillage  is  prohibited.  The  person  who  has  ordered  it  or  who,  without 
order,  shall  be  guilty  of  it,  shall  be  punished  with  death." 

The  Hague  Regulations  contain  the  following  rule: 

Art.  28. — The  pillage  of  a  town  or  jdacey  even  when  taken  by  a89avUt  is  prO" 
hibited. 

STRATAGEMS  AND  TRICKS 

1637.  It  shall  be  deemed  permissible  to  combat  the  enemy  by 
means  of  stratagems  and  tricks,  provided,  however,  that  these 
acts  do  not  imply  the  violation  of  an  engagement  assumed  or  of  the 
laws  of  war  and  imply  neither  faithlessness  nor  treachery. 

1638.  It  shall  be  deemed  strictly  prohibited  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stratagem,  to  make  wrongful  use: 
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(a)  Of  a  flag  of  truce; 

(6)  Of  the  distinctive  signs  prescribed  under  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention to  protect  certain  places  and  persons  from  the  laws  of  war. 
(Cf.  rule  1609  and  the  note  under  rule  1610.) 

(c)  Of  the  flag,  insignia,  and  uniform  of  the  enemy; 

(d)  Of  the  distinctive  signs  used  for  places  dedicated  to  peaceful 
objects  in  case  of  bombardment.    (Cf.  rule  1528.) 

Recourse  to  such  means  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  enemy 
shall  always  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war  and  shall 
in  no  case  be  justified  by  the  pretext  of  stratagem. 

1639.  Whoever,  unfairly  and  in  bad  faith,  shall  make  use  of 
one  of  these  means  to  deceive  the  enemy  in  the  course  of  hostilities, 
cannot  invoke  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war  if  he  should  sub- 
sequently fall  into  his  power. 

The  Italian  army  regulations  of  November  26,  1882  and  September  16, 
1896,  contain  the  following  provision: 

Art.  701. — ^There  is  no  disgrace  in  losing  a  flag  when  it  is  defended  to  the 
last  extremity;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  disgraceful  action  to  save  it  by  hiding 
it,  with  a  few  men  as  protection,  from  the  enemy's  sword  and  fire. 

MILITARY  OCCUPATION  * 

1640.  Military  occupation  is  a  legitimate  war  operation.  It 
may  be  considered  as  having  taken  place  when  a  belligerent  has 
entered  into  possession  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  portion  of  the 
enemy's  territory  and  has  thus  placed  himself  in  a  position  of 
actually  exercising  sovereign  authority  therein. 

Military  occupation,  properly  speaking,  is  neither  invasion  nor  conquest. 
Invasion  is  a  war  operation  of  a  belligerent  who,  after  having  taken  a  portion 
of  the  enemy's  territory  by  assault,  takes  advantage  of  the  positions  occupied 
by  him  for  the  necessities  of  war,  by  applying  military  law  to  the  hostile  coun- 
try while  there,  making  requisitions  and  imposing  war  contributions.  Invar 
sion  also  gives  to  the  belligerent  certain  rights  to  the  territory  taken.  No 
doubt  the  belligerent  can  take  advantage  of  the  conquered  position  and  pursue 
such  course  as  may  be  necessary  to  retain  possession  thereof.  Nevertheless, 
so  long  as  the  struggle  is  proceeding  with  doubtful  success  and  the  belligerent 
has  displayed  no  intention  ta  settle  on  the  conquered  territory,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  invaded  territory  has  been  sup- 
planted by  that  of  the  conquering  belligerent,  it  cannot  be  said  that  military 
occupation,  properly  speaking,  has  taken  place. 

^  We  reprint  here  all  the  rules  respecting  military  occupation  as  they  are 
formulated  in  our  2d,  3d  and  4th  editions. 
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HOW  OCCUPATION  BECOMES  EFFECTIVE 

1641.  Military  occupation  shall  not  be  deemed  effective  so  long 
as  the  struggle  continues  against  the  inhabitants  of  the  invaded 
country,  and  so  long  as  they  shall  not  have  ceased  legitimate  acts 
of  hostility  in  their  efforts  to  defend  it. 

1642.  Military  occupation  shall  be  regarded  as  effected  by  the 
fact  of  taking  possession  of  the  hostile  country  by  an  occupying 
army  corps.  It  does  not  matter  how  the  complete  subjection  of 
the  territory  occupied  was  secured  whether  as  a  result  of  capitula- 
tion or  of  the  inability  of  the  inhabitants  to  continue  fighting, 
thereby  necessitating  their  submission  to  and  recognition  of  hostile 
authority. 

nOIEDIATB  CONSEQUENCES  OF  MILFTABY  OCCUPATION 

1643.  An  effected  occupation  involves  the  actual  submission  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  country  to  the  authority  of  the  oc- 
cupant, and  the  incidental  obligation  on  the  part  of  said  inhabitants 
to  recognize  that  their  government,  as  constituted  before  it  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  victor,  is  no  longer  qualified  to  exercise 
public  functions. 

1644.  The  obligation  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied 
country  of  considering  their  relations  with  the  defeated  sovereign 
as  temporarily  suspended,  and  of  recognizing  the  victor's  authority 
established  in  fact  over  all  the  territories  militarily  occupied,  must 
be  considered  as  effective,  independently  of  the  victor's  intention 
to  retain  possession  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  of  the  occupied 
territory. 

1646.  The  occup3dng  military  authority  shall  take  all  neces- 
sary steps  to  preserve  order  and  exercise  sovereign  power  in  the 
occupied  territory,  so  as  to  insure  the  respect  of  persons  and  prop- 
erty as  well  as  the  regular  exercise  and  protection  of  all  their 
l^al  rights. 

1646.  Military  authorities  shall  have  the  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  all  possible  advantages  of  the  occupation,  but  shall  be 
bound  to  exercise  the  rights  and  duties  of  sovereignty  within  rea- 
sonable limits,  taking  into  account  the  necessities  of  war  and  the 
very  nature  of  military  occupation. 
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In  principle,  military  occupation  deprives  the  enemy  of  the  possession  of 
the  occupied  territory  and  substitutes  therein  the  victor's  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  sovereignty.  Yet,  as  this  fact  is  subject  to  the  eventualities  of  war  and 
can  only  become  final  through  a  treaty  of  peace  and  the  cession  of  the  territory 
in  question,  the  occupying  sovereign  must  exercise  his  powers  only  within 
the  limits  of  actual  necessity.  Therefore,  he  shall  have  the  right  to  do  what 
is  at  the  moment  essential  to  maintain  himself  in  possession  of  the  occupied 
territory,  to  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  to  hinder  his  government,  to 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  obey  him  and  to  insure  public  order.  But  he  would 
overstep  the  just  limits  imposed  by  the  nature  of  his  authority  if  he  should 
assume  to  act  as  if  he  possessed  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  occupied  terri- 
tory) e.  g.,  if  he  should  treat  the  inhabitants  as  his  subjects,  and  consider  oc- 
cupation during  war  as  a  definitive  conquest. 


RIGHTS  OF  THE  OCCUPANT  RESPECTING  PERSONS 

1517.  The  occupant  shall  have  the  right  to  force  all  the  inhabi- 
tants to  obey  him,  to  compel  them  to  recognize  the  status  quo, 
and  to  consider  their  relations  of  loyalty  and  subjection  to  the  de- 
feated sovereign  as  temporarily  suspended;  but  he  shall  not  have 
the  right  to  compel  them  to  adopt  an  attitude  of  enmity  toward 
their  former  sovereign,  nor  shall  he  construe  any  sentiment  of 
patriotism  on  their  part  as  an  offense. 

Cf .  the  last  paragraph  of  article  23  of  The  Hague  Regulations  given  under 
rule  1485. 

1648.  Any  invasion  of  individual  liberty,  any  act  of  servility 
imposed  by  force  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  occupied  country^  any 
punishment  of  patriotic  sentiment  which  does  not  manifest  itself 
in  the  form  of  hostile  acts  or  demonstrations,  shall  be  deemed 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

1549.  It  would  be  unfair  and  arbitrary  to  require  the  oath  of 
alliance  of  the  judges  and  civil  ofiScials  of  the  occupied  country. 
The  occupying  authority  may  divest  public  officials  of  their  offices 
and  require  of  those  who,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation, 
must  continue  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  their  word  of  honor 
that  they  will  obey  the  government  of  occupation  so  long  as  the 
victor  shall  remain  in  control  of  the  occupied  territoiy. 

To  impose  the  oath  of  allegiance,  properly  speaking,  upon  persons  who  are 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  necessities  of  war,  while  considering  as  still  sub- 
sisting the  bonds  which  unite  them  to  their  fatherland,  would  not  only  be  a 
fallacious  guaranty,  but  an  act  absolutely  arbitrary  and  unfair  on  the  part 
of  the  victor,  who  would  thus  impose  on  officials  the  violation  of  their  political 
loyalty. 
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1660.  It  shall  be  considered  as  absolutely  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  war  and  as  a  most  grievous  offense  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of 
the  occupied  territory  to  perform  military  service  or  commit  hostile 
acts  against  their  country. 

1661.  The  occupant  shall  have  no  right  to  forbid  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  occupied  country  to  leave  it  at  will;  neither  shall  he 
be  permitted  to  consider  the  entire  population  as  prisoners  of  war. 

CIVIL  OFFICIALS  AND  EMPLOt£s 

1562.  Civil  officials  and  employes  of  all  kinds  consenting  to 
continue  in  the  performance  of  their  respective  duties  must  enjoy 
the  protection  of  the  occupant.  They  shall  eAwsLys  be  subject  to 
dismissal  and  shall  have  the  right  to  resign  their  respective  offices. 
They  shall  not  be  subject  to  disciplinary  punishment  except  when 
they  fail  to  perform  obUgations  freely  assumed,  and  shall  only  be 
liable  to  prosecution  when  they  violate  their  duties. 

Art.  45  of  the  Manual  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  Les  lots  de 
guerre  sur  terre  adopted  at  Oxford,  1880. — Complete  freedom  of  judgment  and 
action  should  in  general  be  allowed  as  to  keeping  oY*  suspending  civil  officials 
and  employes  during  occupation.  All  those  who  fulfill  political  functions 
cannot,  to  be  sure,  be  maintained  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  As  to  all 
others,  their  retention  or  dismissal  must  naturally  depend  on  the  influence 
they  may  exercise,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  on  the  necessities  of  war. 
With  respect  to  railroad  employ^,  for  example,  when  the  importance  of  rail- 
road service,  from  a  military  standpoint,  is  realized,  dismissal  of  the  national 
personnel,  who  might  cause  considerable  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  oc- 
cupying belligerent,  is  justifiable.  It  must  be  deemed  essential,  however, 
that  the  railroad  service  be  not  disorganized,  in  order  not  to  impair  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  and  free  circulation.  It  is  necessary,  moreover,  to  respect 
the  legal  rights  of  the  dismissed  employes  against  the  State,  according  to  the 
laws,  and  against  the  Railroad  Company,  according  to  contract,  and  to  see 
that  they  are  indemnified  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  for  the  loeses  sustained 
by  reason  of  their  suspension. 


ICBABUKES  OF  SAFETY 

1663.  The  military  occupant  of  a  territory  has  not  only  the  right 
to  require  of  the  inhabitants  complete  submission  to  his  authority 
and  the  right  to  punish  any  violation  of  that  obligation;  he  has 
likewise  the  right  to  prevent  any  attempt  at  such  violation  by 
providing  very  severe  punishments  against  any  person  making 
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or  attempting  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  established  government 
and  the  safety  of  the  army  of  occupation. 

It  should,  however,  be  considered  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
international  justice  to  order  summary  executions  or  sentences  of 
death  without  regular  judicial  procedure,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
spiring terror  in  the  population. 

1564*  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  militarily  occupied  must 
recognize  the  authority  of  the  government  of  occupation  and  re- 
frain from  any  act  likely,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  jeopardize 
the  safety  of  the  army  of  occupation  or  to  impair  its  actual  inter- 
ests. 


CRIMINAL  LAWS  AND   CONVICTIONS 

1666.  The  military  government  shall  have  the  right  to  apply 
martial  law  in  the  occupied  territory  and  also  order  such  rigorous 
measures  as  may  be  required  by  circumstances.  It  may  proclaim 
martial  law  and  enforce  any  measure  necessary  to  maintain  its 
authority  and  prevent  an  insurrection.  It  must,  however,  exer- 
cise its  authority  without  substantially  violating  the  superior 
principles  of  the  penal  law  of  war,  so  far  as  regards  responsibility, 
procedure,  and  trial. 

The  penal  law  of  war  likewise  has  its  principles.  It  should  be  considered 
contrary  to  justice  to  inflict  the  death  penalty  for  any  offense  whatsoever 
committed  during  military  occupation,  or  to  substitute  collective  responsi- 
bility for  individual  responsibility.  This  is  what  would  happen  if,  for  instance, 
communities  were  declared  responsible  for  criminal  offenses  committed  in 
their  jurisdiction,  or  if  the  execution  of  a  sentence  should  be  ordered  against 
any  person  suspected  of  an  offense,  without  any  semblance  of  trial. 

1666.  The  various  degrees  of  punishment  inflicted  may  some- 
times be  necessarily  severe  owing  to  the  degree  of  difficulty  en- 
countered by  the  sovereign  occupant  in  retaining  possession  of  the 
territory. 

One  can  never,  however,  justify  arbitrary  punishments  inflicted 
by  the  military  authority  without  previous  promulgation  of  an 
official  decree  or  ordinance  providing  such  punishment  for  the  for- 
bidden act. 
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privileges  of  the  occupant  in  the  exercise  of  legiblative 

POWER 

1567.  The  occupant  is  not  pennitted  arbitrarily  to  repeal  the 
civil  legislation  of  the  conquered  country,  or  to  alter  the  public 
law  in  force.  To  exercise  such  power  would  be  a  perversion  of  his 
rightful  authority  and  would  be  regarded  as  an  unwarranted  abuse 
of  his  functions,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  justified  by  the  necessities 
of  war. 

1568.  He  must  not,  during  the  military  occupation,  alter  the 
prevailing  laws  relating  to  judicial  organization,  jurisdiction  and 
competence,  save  with  respect  to  cases  which  must  be  submitted 
to  special  courts  on  account  of  their  nature  or  military  necessity^ 
and  cases  within  the  jurisdiction  of  courts-martial.  He  must, 
with  these  exceptions,  maintain  the  statiis  quo,  allowing  ordinary 
courts  to  continue  their  regular  functions. 

1669.  The  occupant  must  provide  for  the  regular  administration 
of  civil  justice,  and  protect  the  status  of  persons  and  family  rela- 
tions, without  modifying  them  in  any  way  by  general  laws. 

PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 

1660*  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  of  occupation  to  provide 
for  the  public  service  and  administration.  For  this  purpose  it 
may  request  all  employ^  whose  functions  have  no  poUtical  char- 
acter, to  continue  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  It  has  no 
authority  to  compel  them  individually,  but  may  consider  as  an 
act  of  hostiUty  the  collective  refusal  of  all  the  employ^  of  the 
public  administration  or  of  a  branch  of  the  public  service  to  per- 
form their  duties. 

1661.  During  military  occupation,  the  exercise  of  any  function 
of  sovereignty  must  be  deemed  regular  and  lawful,  even  as  to  con- 
sequences affecting  private  relations.  Contracts  signed  by  the 
government  constituted  by  the  army  of  occupation  shall  be  valid, 
as  well  as  transfers  of  property  i^gularly  made  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  in  force;  and  private  persons  shall  be  entitled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  rights  acquired  through  judgments  pronounced 
by  courts  of  law  during  the  occupation,  provided  such  judgments 
can  be  regarded  as  final  and  as  having  acquired  the  authority  of 
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res  judicata.  The  same  shall  apply  to  any  other  right  acquired  and 
perfected  under  the  laws  promulgated  and  in  force  dining  the  oc- 
cupation. 

RIGHTS  OP  THE  OCCUPANT  AS  TO  PROPERTY 

1662.  The  military  occupant  shall  have  the  unconditional  right 
to  take  possession  of,  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  all  property 
belonging  to  the  State  which  he  finds  in  the  occupied  territory. 
He  shall  have  not  only  the  right  to  take  possession  of  arms,  depots 
of  munitions  and  supplies  for  the  use  of  troops,  and  everything 
useful  in  warfare,  but  also  of  transportation  and  railroad  equip- 
ment Oocomotives,  railroad  material,  ships,  etc.),  telegraph  sys- 
tems, building  materials,  etc.,  belonging  to  the  enemy  State. 

He  shall  also  have  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  cash  and 
of  the  liquid  assets  which  are  strictly  the  property  of  the  State, 
whether  this  be  in  the  public  treasury  or  consist  of  claims  of  the 
State  agaiost  private  persons,  provided  they  are  claims  due  or 
becomiag  due  during  the  period  of  occupation. 

1663.  The  belligerent  diall  have  no  right  to  take  possession  of 
public  property  devoted  to  peaceful  objects,  e.  g.,  religion,  charity 
or  education. 

Such  exempted  property  shall  include  the  establishments  and 
property  belonging  to  churches,  hospitals,  and  charitable  institu- 
tions, those  devoted  to  education,  such  as  universities,  academies, 
observatories,  museums  of  fine  arts  and  all  endowments  of  a 
scientific  or  charitable  character. 

1564.  The  belligerent  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the  ad- 
vantages arising  out  of  the  temporary  possession  of  all  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  public  domain,  but  shall  have  no  ri^t  to 
alienate  such  property,  except  when  the  alienation  of  a  given 
portion  thereof  shall  be  required  by  the  urgent  necessities  of 
war. 

1665.  The  occupant  must  always  deem  private  property  in- 
violable and  not  confiscate  it  under  any  pretext,  and  acknowledge 
the  same  inviolability  respecting  municipal  property.  He  shall 
have  the  right  to  subject  to  forced  expropriation  only  such  prop- 
erty of  private  persons  which  is  likely  to  be  required  in  the  opera- 
tions of  war,  subject,  however,  to  the  payment  of  a  just  indemnity, 
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or  to  the  reservation  of  such  payment  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
eventual  treaty  of  peace. 

He  shall  be  able  to  levy  contributions  of  war  upon  towns  and 
communes  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which  govern  such  levies. 

See,  as  to  requisitions,  The  Hague  Convention  at  the  end  of  this  Title. 

RAILROADS  AND  TELEGRAPH  LINES  BELONGING  TO  PRIVATE  PERSONS 

1666.  During  the  military  occupation,  it  shall  not  only  be  per- 
missible to  the  occupying  belligerent  to  make  use  of  the  railroad 
and  telegraph  material  belonging  to  companies  or  to  private 
persons,  that  may  be  required  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
he  shall  also  be  entitled  to  regulate  with  full  freedom  the  manage- 
ment of  such  railroads  and  telegraph  lines,  reserving  the  rights  of 
the  companies  or  private  persons  in  order  that  such  rights  may  be 
adjusted  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  He  shall  have  no  right,  how- 
ever, to  take  possession  of  the  cash  which  may  happen  to  be  in  the 
treasuries  of  companies.  He  shall  be  bound  to  organize  the  man- 
agement and  operation  thereof  in  such  manner  as  not  unnecessa- 
rily to  impair  the  rights  of  the  companies  and  employes,  and  effect- 
ively to  protect  the  interests  of  peaceful  commerce. 

RIGHT  OP  THE  OCCUPANT  AS  TO  TAXES 

1667.  During  the  military  occupation,  the  government  of  the 
occupant  shall  have  the  right  to  collect  the  taxes  already  estab- 
lished by  law  in  the  manner  and  conformably  to  the  usages  in 
force  in  the  occupied  country.  Power  to  amend  the  fiscal  legis- 
lation or  the  system  of  levying  taxes,  and  the  privilege  of  intro- 
ducing new  taxes  cannot  wholly  be  denied  to  the  occupant;  but  it 
is  advisable  that  he  should  not  undertake  any  legislative  changes 
without  necessity  and  that  he  should  always  exercise  his  sovereign 
powers  with  great  moderation. 

A  modification  in  the  system  of  levying  taxes  during  military  occupation 
might  consist  in  subjecting  towns  to  the  payment  of  a  single  tax,  leaving  it 
to  the  municipal  administration  to  apportion  it  out  among  the  taxpayoB. 
The  preferable  policy,  however,  is  to  make  no  changes  either  in  the  ba^  or 
form  of  the  tax  system  unless  such  modification  is  urgently  required  by  the 
necessities  of  war. 

[See  U.  S.  V.  Rice,  4  Wbeaton,  246;  Mazatlan  and  Bluefidd's  cases,  Moore's 
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Digest,  I,  49  et  8eq.;  Message  of  the  President,  For.  Rel.  1900,  xav;  MacLeod 
V.  U.  S.  (1913),  229  U.  S.  416,  429— Transl.] 


PUBUC  SBBVICES 

1668.  The  military  occupant  must  devote  the  moneys  col- 
lected by  means  of  taxes  to  their  natural  and  proper  purposes, 
namely,  that  of  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  occupied  country 
and  especially  for  public  services,  education,  and  public  works. 

The  states  represented  at  The  Hague  have  settled  in  common  accord  the 
rights  of  the  military  authority  over  hostile  territory.  See  Section  III  of 
the  Regulations  annexed  to  the  fourth  Convention.  They  have  laid  down  the 
following  rules,  which  have  obligatory  legal  force  among  these  states. 


RIGHT  OF  THE  BELLIGERENT  OVER  THE  TERRTTORT  OF  THE  HOSTILE 

STATE 

Art.  42. — Territory  is  considered  occupied  when  it  ia  actuaUy  placed  under 
the  authority  of  the  hostile  army. 

The  occupation  extends  only  to  the  territory  where  such  authority  has  been  es- 
tablished  and  can  he  exercised. 

AaT.  43. — The  authority  of  the  legitimate  power  having  in  fact  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  occupant,  the  latter  shall  take  aU  the  measures  in  his  power  to 
restore,  and  ensurSy  as  far  as  possible,  public  order  and  safety,  while  respecting, 
tmless  absolutdy  prevented,  the  laws  in  force  in  the  country. 

Art.  44. — A  belligerent  is  forbidden  to  force  the  inJiabitants  of  territory  oc- 
cupied by  it  to  furnish  information  about  the  army  of  the  other  belligerent,  or 
about  its  means  of  defense. 

Art.  45. — It  is  forbidden  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  hostile  power. 

Art.  46. — Family  honor  and  rights,  the  lives  of  persons,  and  private  property, 
as  well  as  religious  convictions  and  practice,  must  be  respected. 

Art.  47. — Pillage  is  formally  forbidden. 

Art.  48. — //,  in  the  territory  occupied,  the  occupant  collects  the  taxes,  dues, 
and  tolls  imposed  for  the  benefit  of  the  state,  he  shall  do  so,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  assessment  and  incidence  in  force,  and  shall  in  con- 
sequence be  bound  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  administration  of  the  occupied 
territory  to  the  same  extent  as  the  legitimate  Government  uxis  so  bound. 

Money  contrHmtions,  requisilions,  contributions  in  kind 

Art.  49. — If,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the  above  artide,  the  oc- 
cupant levies  other  money  contributions  in  the  occupied  territory,  this  shall  only 
be  for  the  needs  of  the  army  or  of  the  administration  of  the  territory  in  question. 

Art.  50. — No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  shall  be  inflicted  upon 
the  population  on  account  of  the  acts  of  individuals  for  which  they  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  jointly  and  severally  responsible. 
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Abt.  51. — No  oofUribuiian  ehaU  be  collected  except  under  a  tmUen  orders  and 
on  the  reeponsibility  of  a  Commander4n^hief,  The  collection  of  the  etdd  conr 
tribuiion  shall  only  be  effected  as  far  as  possible  in  accordance  with  the  ndes  qf 
assessment  and  incidence  of  the  taxes  in  force.  For  every  contribution  a  reoeipl 
shall  be  given  to  the  contribulors. 

Art.  52. — Requisitions  in  kind  and  services  shall  not  be  demanded  from 
municipalities  or  inhabitants  except  for  the  needs  of  the  army  of  occupation. 
They  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  country ,  and  of  such  a  nature 
as  not  to  involve  the  inhabitants  in  the  obligation  of  taking  part  in  military  operor 
Hans  against  their  own  country.  Such  requisitions  and  services  shall  only  be  de^ 
manded  on  the  authority  of  the  commander  in  the  locality  occupied.  Contributions 
in  kind  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  paid  for  in  cash;  if  not,  a  receipt  shall  be  given 
and  the  payment  of  the  amount  due  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Rights  over  the  property  of  the  hostile  state  and  of  municipalities 

Art.  53. — An  army  of  occupation  can  only  take  possession  of  cash,  funds, 
and  realisable  securities  which  are  strictly  the  property  of  the  state,  dejftdts  of 
arms,  means  of  transport,  stores  and  supplies,  and,  generally,  all  movable  prop- 
erty  belonging  to  the  state  which  may  be  used  for  military  operations. 

All  appliances,  whether  on  land,  at  sea,  or  in  the  air,  adapted  for  the  transmis' 
sion  of  news,  or  for  the  transport  of  persons  or  things,  exclusive  of  cases  governed 
by  naval  law,  depdls  of  arms,  and,  generally,  aU  kinds  of  ammunition  of  war, 
may  be  seized,  even  if  they  belong  to  private  individuals,  but  must  be  restored  and 
compensation  fixed  when  peace  is  made. 

Abt.  54. — Submarine  cables  connecting  an  occupied  territory  with  a  neutral 
territory  shall  not  be  seised  or  destroyed  except  in  the  case  of  dbsolule  necessity. 
They  must  likewise  be  restored  and  compensation  fixed  when  peace  is  made. 

Art.  55. — The  occupying  stale  shall  be  regcaded  only  as  adndnistralor  and 
usufructuary  of  public  buildings,  real  estate,  forests,  and  agricultural  estates 
belonging  to  the  hostile  stale,  and  situated  in  the  occupied  country.  It  must  safs' 
guard  the  capital  of  these  properties,  and  administer  them  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  usufruct. 

Art.  56. — The  properly  of  municipalities,  that  of  inslUutions  dedicated  to 
religion,  charity  and  education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  even  when  state  property, 
shall  be  treated  as  private  property. 

All  seizure  of,  destruction  or  wilful  damage  done  to  institutions  of  this  duarac^ 
ter,  historic  monuments,  works  of  art  and  science,  is  forbidden,  and  should  be 
made  the  subject  qf  legal  proceedings. 


TITLE  X 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.    THE  WOUNDED  AND  SICK 

1669.  Every  individual  is  considered  a  prisoner  of  war  who, 
taking  part  in  the  war  either  as  a  combatant  or  non-combatant, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  in  any  manner  whatever  and  is 
captured. 

Persons  attached  to  the  service  of  the  army  (sutlers,  contractors, 
etc.)  or  following  it  as  journalists,  reporters,  etc.,  who  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  must,  if  the  latter  deems  it  expedient  to  de- 
tain them  provisionally,  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war. 

1670.  Any  individual  of  the  hostile  army  who  lays  down  his 
arms  and  surrenders  has  the  right  to  be  safe  from  any  attack  upon 
his  person  and  cannot  either  be  wounded  or  killed;  he  is  simply  to 
be  declared  a  prisoner  of  war. 

1571.  Any  one  who  is  declared  a  prisoner  of  war  must,  as  such, 
be  r^arded  as  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  belligerent 
sovereign  and  not  under  that  of  the  person  who  made  him  prisoner 
and  who  cannot,  without  violating  military  discipline,  have  any 
right  to  set  him  free  and  much  less  to  exact  from  him  the  payment 
of  any  simi  of  money  to  buy  his  freedom. 

DUTIES  OF  BELUQERENTS  TOWARDS  PRISONERS  ^ 

1072.  Belligerents  must  treat  prisoners  of  war  with  humanity 

'  We  reprint  the  rules  that  we  proposed  in  the  2d,  3rd  and  4th  editions 
of  the  present  work.  They  must  be  regarded  as  being  founded  upon  the 
''common"  law  established  by  civilized  states,  as  sanctioned  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  by  several  states  to  their  armies  and  navies,  in  conformity  with 
the  usages  accepted  in  the  wars  of  our  time,  in  the  Manual  of  the  InatiltUe  of 
IfUematiofud  law,  arts.  61  et  seq.,  session  of  Oxford  (1880),  and  in  the  numerous 
works  which  have  treated  the  question.  Of  course,  these  rules  could  in  reality 
only  have  compulsory  legal  force  between  states  through  their  reciprocal 
agreement.  Such  an  agreement  was  reached  by  the  states  represented  at 
the  Hague  Conference  which,  among  other  matters,  adopted  rules  concerning 
prisonen  of  war.   We  present  hereafter  their  agreement  on  this  subject. 
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and  show  them  the  regard  which  is  due  them  by  reason  of  their 
rank  and  civil  condition.  They  must,  besides,  see  that  military 
conmianders  do  not  take  any  unfair  advantage  of  their  powers 
and  punish  any  act  of  their  inferiors  violative  of  the  respect  due 
to  prisoners. 

1673.  It  must  always  be  considered  disgraceful  and  treacherous 
to  deprive  prisoners  of  their  personal  belongings  (jewels,  watches 
and  the  like),  even  if  such  objects  are  of  small  value. 

Nevertheless,  the  conmiander  alwa3rs  has  the  right  to  order 
that  all  personal  belongings  of  prisoners  be  deposited  by  them 
to  be  sequestered  during  their  captivity.  It  is  only  permissible 
to  appropriate  arms,  horses  and  other  objects  pertaining  to 
warfare. 

1674.  The  capturing  government  shall  defray  the  expenses  of 
caring  for  prisoners  of  war,  giving  them  lodging  and  rations  ac- 
cording to  their  station  and  ranks,  taking  as  a  basis  the  salary 
of  its  own  officers  and  soldiers,  subject  to  the  subsequent  settle- 
ment in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  the  respective  expenses  of  main- 
taining prisoners. 

1676.  Lack  of  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war 
cannot  justify  the  conduct  of  a  government  which,  in  violation  of 
the  rules  of  "common"  law,  considers  itself  authorized  to  refuse 
to  give  quarter  to  soldiers  who  would  surrender  or  to  order  the 
massacre  of  those  whom  it  could  not  support  as  prisoners. 

1676c  The  belligerent  shall  always  be  able  to  safeguard  his 
rights  and  interests,  either  by  making  it  impossible  for  prisoners 
to  participate  in  the  war  operations,  or  by  securing  their  pledged 
word  not  to  take  any  further  active  part  in  the  war,  and  then  by 
punishing  those  who,  having  been  set  free,  have  been  recaptured 
with  arms  in  violation  of  their  parole. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hostile  soldier  who  surrenders  at  discretion  is 
entitled  to  his  life  and  that  the  belligerent  cannot  violate  this  right  of  man 
without  committing  a  veritable  crime.  We  absolutely  deny,  therefore,  for 
any  cause,  however  peremptory  it  may  be,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  de- 
prive a  soldier  who  has  laid  down  his  arms  of  his  life. 

We  recognize  only  his  right  to  punish  a  prisoner  set  free  on  parole  not 
to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war,  whom  he  has  recaptured  bearing  arms. 

The  military  criminal  code  of  Italy  punishes  with  death  a  hostile  officer 
who,  set  free  on  parole,  has  been  recaptured  bearing  arms  (art.  292). 

The  French  code  of  military  justice  (art.  204,  §  2),  contains  a  similar  provi- 
sion. 
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RIGHTS  RESPECTING   PRISONERS  WAR 

1577.  The  commanding  officer  of  an  army,  who  has  prisoners  of 
war  in  his  power,  may  order  that  they  be  disarmed,  making  no 
exception  for  officers  of  all  ranks,  to  whom,  however,  it  is  proper 
to  restore  their  swords  provided  they  have  surrendered  them 
in  token  of  submission,  and  on  condition  of  their  remaining  dis- 
armed during  their  captivity. 

1678.  The  government  in  whose  power  prisoners  happen  to  be 
may  employ  them  in  useful  labor,  taking  into  account  their  re- 
spective rank  and  social  status.  In  no  case  is  it  permissible  to 
employ  them  in  building  fortresses  or  any  work  of  defense  even  in 
a  place  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  war,  whenever  such  works 
might  be  used  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 

1679.  A  belligerent  may,  with  respect  to  prisoners  of  war  he  does 
not  wish  to  set  free,  take  the  necessary  steps  towards  ensuring 
their  custody  and  preventing  their  escape.  He  may  intern  them 
and  confine  under  detention  those  he  deems  most  necessary. 

1880.  Prisoners  of  war  may  be  subjected,  in  principle,  to  the 
military  laws  and  r^ulations  in  force  in  the  country  where  they 
are  detained;  any  act  of  insubordination  or  any  attempt  at  revolt 
or  escape  may  be  punished  under  such  laws  and  regulations. 

1681.  A  prisoner  attempting  to  escape  is  subject  to  disciplinary 
penalties.  Recourse  to  armed  force,  as  in  warfare,  is  likewise 
permissible  to  arrest  and  capture  him  while  in  flight;  but  his  escape 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  crime  so  as  to  subject  to  the  criminal  law 
a  prisoner  who  has  succeeded  in  escaping  or  has  attempted  to  do  so, 
should  he  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  or  be  captured  in 
the  attempt  to  escape. 

1682.  Plotting  on  the  part  of  prisoners  to  recover  their  liberty 
and  to  employ  the  means  Ukely  to  realize  that  end  is  liable  to  pun- 
ishment as  a  military  offense.  Any  act  of  resistance  to  the  author- 
ities entrusted  with  their  custody  shall  likewise  be  considered  as 
an  act  of  rebellion  and  punished  more  or  less  severely,  according 
to  circumstances,  and  in  serious  cases  even  with  the  death  penalty. 
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CONVENTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  EXCHANGE  AND  RELEASE  OP 
PRISONERS 

1683.  Exchange   of  prisoners   between   belligerents  shall   be 
efifected  as  they  may  deem  most  convenient.    If  one  of  them  de- 
clares his  wish  to  release  them  on  parole,  he  shall  have  no  right  to  . 
demand  the  same  treatment,  or  the  acceptance  of  an  offer  of  ex- 
change, from  his  adversary. 

1684.  When  the  exchange  of  prisoners  or  their  release  on  parole, 
or  the  conditions  respecting  their  maintenance  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  a  special  agreement  between  the  belligerents,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  determining  the  scope  and  execution  of  the  convention  to 
refer  to  the  rules  respecting  conventions  and  agreements  concluded 
in  time  of  war. 

1686*  If  a  belligerent  has  accepted  the  offer  of  the  enemy  as  to 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  the  conditions  of  the  exchange  have 
not  been  fixed,  it  ought  to  take  place  man  for  man,  rank  for  rank, 
wounded  for  wounded,  and  under  the  same  conditions  on  both 
sides. 

1686*  A  belligerent  shall  have  the  right  to  release  prisoners  who 
are  in  his  power,  by  imposing  on  the  enemy  the  condition  of  ex- 
changing a  certain  quantity  of  anununition,  stores  and  material 
necessary  for  the  army;  but  it  shall  never  be  permissible  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  the  prisoner  himself  for  the  purchase  of 
his  liberty. 

PAROLE  OF  PRISONERS 

1687.  A  belligerent  cannot  compel  prisoners  to  give  their  word 
to  comply  with  all  the  conditions  which  he  imposes  as  the  price 
of  freedom. 

A  prisoner  who  has  given  a  promise,  contrary  to  military  honor, 
which  was  imposed  on  him  as  a  condition  of  his  freedom,  shall 
not  be  bound  to  keep  his  word.  Nor  shall  the  prisoner  be  con- 
strained to  keep  his  promise  when,  unable  by  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try to  engage  on  honor  to  comply  with  the  conditions  which  were 
submitted  to  him  for  his  freedom  and  having  so  declared,  the  bellig- 
erent shall,  notwithstanding,  have  imposed  these  conditions  on  him 
and  obliged  him  to  give  his  word  of  honor. 
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1688.  The  word  of  honor  given  on  the  battlefield  while  the 
battle  is  in  progress,  has  no  value.  Neither  is  the  word  of  honor 
valid,  given  when  the  fight  is  over,  by  a  military  commander  in 
the  name  of  a  whole  army  corps,  which  would  on  this  simple  dec- 
laration be  set  at  liberty. 

1689.  When  prisoners  have  been  released  on  parole,  the  govern- 
ment to  which  they  belong  must  respect  their  parole  and  not  im- 
pose on  them  any  service  conflicting  with  the  obligation  assumed. 

Moreover,  soldiers  are  bound  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  their 
country  when  they  assume  obligations  and  give  their  word  of  honor 
to  comply  therewith. 

1690.  We  must  particularly  condenm  as  dishonest  and  dis- 
honorable the  act  of  a  government  in  compelling  prisoners  to  serve 
against  the  enemy  who  has  released  them  or  against  his  allies, 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  in  which  the  obligation  of  honor 
was  assimied. 

We  cannot  include  in  this  category  the  act  of  a  government 
which  imposes  on  prisoners  who  have  been  given  their  freedom 
the  obligation  to  perform  active  public  duties  at  home  or  in  the 
administrative  services  of  the  army. 

The  states  represented  at  The  Hague  have  established  in  common  accord 
the  following  conventional  rules  as  regards  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
They  fiure  part  of  the  4th  convention  of  the  General  Act  of  October  18,  1907, 
which  was  actually  signed  on  June  30,  1008.  They  read  as  follows  (Annex 
to  the  Convention): 

Art.  4. — Prisoners  of  war  are  in  the  power  of  the  hostile  Gooemmenty  hut  not 
of  the  indundtuds  or  corps  who  capture  them. 

They  miist  he  humanely  treated. 

AU  their  personal  belongings,  except  arms,  horses  and  mUitary  papers,  remain 
their  property. 

Art.  6. — Prisoners  of  vxxr  may  he  interned  in  a  toum,  fortress,  camp  or  other 
place,  and  hound  not  to  go  beyond  certain  fixed  limits;  hiU  they  cannot  he  confined 
except  as  an  indispensable  measure  of  safety  and  only  while  the  circumstances 
which  necessitate  the  measure  continue  to  exist. 

Art.  6. — The  state  may  utilize  the  labor  of  prisoners  of  war  according  to  their 
rank  and  aptitude,  officers  excepted.  The  tasks  shall  not  be  excessive  and  shall 
have  no  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  vxur. 

Prisoners  may  be  authorized  to  work  for  the  public  service,  for  private  persons 
or  on  their  own  account. 

Work  done  for  the  State  is  paid  at  the  rates  in  force  for  work  of  a  similar  kind 
done  by  soldiers  of  the  national  army,  or,  if  there  are  none  in  force,  at  a  rate  ac- 
cording to  the  work  executed. 

When  the  work  is  for  other  branches  of  the  public  service  or  for  private  persons 
the  conditions  are  sMed  in  agreement  with  the  military  authorities. 

The  wages  of  the  prisoners  shall  go  towards  improving  their  position,  and  the 
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balance  ahaU  be  paid  them  on  their  releaee,  after  dedttding  the  caet  o/  their  main' 
tenance. 

Abt.  7. — The  Government  into  whose  hands  prisoners  of  war  have  faUen  is 
charged  with  their  maintenance. 

In  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement  between  the  belligererUSf  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  treated  as  regards  boardj  lodging  and  doOving  on  the  same  fooling  as  the 
troops  of  the  Government  who  captured  them. 

Art.  8. — Prisoners  of  war  ^laU  be  svbject  to  the  lawsy  regvlaHons,  and  orders 
in  force  in  the  army  of  the  state  in  whose  power  they  are.  Any  act  of  insubordinar 
tion  justifies  the  adoption  towards  them  of  such  measures  of  severity  as  may  be 
considered  necessary. 

Escaped  prisoners  who  are  retaken  before  being  able  to  rejoin  their  own  army 
or  before  leaving  the  territory  occupied  by  the  army  which  captured  them  are  liable 
to  disciplinary  punishment. 

Prisoners  whOf  after  succeeding  in  escaping,  are  again  taken  prisoners  are  not 
liable  to  any  punishment  on  account  of  the  previous  flight. 

Art.  9. — Every  prisoner  is  bound  to  give,  if  he  is  questioned  on  the  subject, 
his  true  name  and  rank,  and  if  he  infringes  this  rule,  he  is  liable  to  have  the  adr 
vantages  given  to  prisonefs  of  his  dass  curtailed. 

Art.  10. — Prisoners  of  war  may  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole  if  the  laws  of  their 
country  allow,  and,  in  such  cases,  they  are  bound,  on  their  personal  honor,  scrupur 
lously  to  fulfil,  both  towards  their  own  Government  and  the  Government  by  whom 
they  were  made  prisoners,  the  engagements  they  have  contracted. 

In  such  cases  their  own  Government  is  bound  neither  to  require  of  nor  accept 
from  them  any  service  incompatible  with  the  parole  given. 

Art.  1 1 . — A  prisoner  of  war  cannot  be  compelled  to  accept  his  liberty  on  parole; 
similarly  the  hostile  Government  is  not  Miged  to  accede  to  the  request  of  the  prisoner 
to  be  set  at  liberty  on  parole. 

Art.  12. — Prisoners  of  war  liberated  on  parole  and  recaptured  bearing  arms 
against  the  Government  to  whom  they  had  pledged  their  honor,  or  against  the  allies 
of  that  Government,  forfeit  their  right  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  can 
be  brought  before  the  courts. 

Art.  13. — Individuals  who  follow  an  army  vnthout  directly  belonging  to  il^ 
such  as  newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters,  sutlers  and  contractors,  uiAo 
faU  into  the  enemy^s  hands  and  whom  the  latter  thinks  expedient  to  detain  are  <n- 
titled  to  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  provided  they  are  in  possession  of 
a  certificate  from  the  military  authorities  of  the  army  which  they  were  aooon^ 
panying. 

Art.  14. — An  inquiry  office  for  prisoners  of  war  is  instituted  on  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  each  of  the  belligerent  States,  and,  when  necessary,  in 
neutral  countries  which  have  received  belligerents  in  their  territory.  It  is  the 
function  of  this  office  to  reply  to  all  inquiries  about  the  prisoners.  It  receives 
from  the  various  services  concerned  full  information  respecting  internments  and 
transfers,  releases  on  parole,  exchanges,  escapes,  admissions  into  hospital,  deaths, 
as  well  as  other  information  necessary  to  enable  it  to  make  out  and  keep  up  to  date 
an  individiuU  return  for  each  prisoner  of  war.  The  office  must  stale  in  this  return 
the  regimental  number,  name  and  surname,  age,  place  of  origin,  rank,  tmU, 
wounds,  date  and  place  of  capture,  internment,  VHmnding  and  death,  as  well  as 
any  observations  of  a  special  character.  The  individual  return  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Government  of  the  other  belligerent  after  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

It  is  likewise  the  function  of  the  inquiry  office  to  receive  and  collect  all  'objects 
of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters,  etc.,  found  on  the  field  of  battle  or  left  by  prisoners 
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toho  htwe  been  released  on  parole^  or  exchanged,  on  who  have  escaped,  or  died  in 
hospitals  or  ambulances,  and  to  forward  them  to  those  concerned. 

Abt.  15. — Relief  societies  for  prisoners  of  war,  which  are  properly  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  their  country  and  with  the  object  qf  serving  as  the 
channel  for  charitable  effort  shall  receive  from  the  belligerents,  for  themselves  and 
their  duly  accredited  agents  every  facUity  for  the  efficient  perfoftnance  of  their 
humane  task  within  the  bounds  imposed  by  military  necessities  and  adminislrar 
live  regtdations.  Agents  of  these  societies  may  be  admHted  to  the  places  ofintemr 
ment  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  relief,  as  also  to  the  halting  places  of  repa^ 
triated  prisoners,  if  furnished  with  a  personal  permit  by  the  military  authorities, 
and  on  giving  an  undertaking  in  writing  to  comply  with  all  measures  of  order 
and  policewhich  the  latter  may  issue. 

Abt.  16. — Inquiry  offices  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  postage.  Letters,  money 
orders,  and  valuables,  as  weU  as  parcels  by  post,  intended  for  prisoners  of  war,  or 
dispatched  by  them,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  postal  duties  in  the  countries  of 
origin  and  destination,  as  well  as  in  the  countries  they  pass  through. 

Presents  and  relief  in  kind  for  prisoners  of  war  shall  be  admiiUed  free  of  aU 
import  or  other  duties,  as  u?eU  as  of  payments  for  carriage  by  the  Stale  railways. 

Art.  17. — Officers  taken  prisoners  shall  receive  the  same  rate  of  pay  as  officers 
of  corresponding  rank  in  the  country  where  they  are  detained,  the  amount  to  be 
ultimately  refunded  by  their  own  Government, 

Art.  18. — Prisoners  of  war  shaU  enjoy  complete  liberty  in  the. exercise  of  their 
religion,  including  attendance  at  the  services  of  whatever  church  they  may  belong 
to,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  comply  with  the  measures  of  order  and  police 
issued  by  the  military  authorities. 

Art.  19. — The  wills  of  prisoners  of  war  are  received  or' drawn  up  in  the  same 
way  as  for  soldiers  of  the  national  army. 

The  same  rules  shall  be  observed  regarding  death  certificales  as  weU  as  for  the 
burial  of  prisoners  of  vjar,  due  regard  being  paid  to  their  grade  and  rank. 

Art.  20. — After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  carried  out  as  quickly  as  possible. 

HOSTAGES 

1691.  The  custom  of  demanding  one  or  more  persons  as  hostages 
to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  certain  agreements  between  the  bellig- 
erents must  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  laws  of  war. 

1692.  In  no  case  may  a  belligerent  consider  himself  authorized 
to  put  hostages  to  death  because  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  obliga- 
tions or  as  reprisals  in  case  the  persons  given  as  hostages  to  the 
enemy  have  been  injured  or  killed. 

1693.  It  shall  only  be  lawful  to  detain  certain  influential  persons 
as  hostages  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  their  moral  authority 
to  obtain  from  a  country  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  assumed 
by  or  imposed  on  it  in  time  of  war.  Such  persons  must,  however,  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  due  regard  being  paid  to  their  rank 
and  condition;  they  cannot  be  punished  nor  subjected  to  cruel 
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treatment  in  case  the  puipose  which  was  sought  by  detaining  them 
as  hostages  has  not  been  attained. 

DUTIES  OF  BELLIGERENTS  TOWARDS  THE  WOUNDED  AND  SICK 

16M.  Belligerents  must  consider  the  wounded  and  sick  as 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  war  and  allow  the  greatest  freedom  to  the 
members  of  the  medical  service  and  to  those  assisting  them.  They 
must  permit  them  to  fulfill,  under  the  protection  of  the  "common  " 
law  of  peace,  their  humanitarian  mission,  and  remove  all  obstacles 
preventing  their  carrying  out  all  the  measures  which,  according 
to  medical  science  and  humanitarian  requirements,  they  may  deem 
necessary  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  wounded.  The  laws 
of  humanity  impose  in  effect  a  sacred  duty  to  consider  persons 
attached  to  and  materials  used  in  the  medical  service  in  time  of 
war  as  inviolable. 

1696.  All  the  signatory  states  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of 
August  22, 1864,  renewed  July  6,  1906,  respecting  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  in  time  of  war,  or  states  which  have 
adhered  to  that  Convention,  are  bound  to  abide  faithfully  and 
strictly  by  all  the  provisions  of  that  Act  and  must  see  that  it  is 
strictly  complied  with  by  soldiers,  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  all 
the  army  corps  and  punishing  violations  thereof. 

1696.  Similarly,  Governments  must  accept  the  changes  which 
are  deemed  necessary  by  specialists  for  the  better  functioning  of  the 
medical  service  in  time  of  war,  in  order  better  to  carry  out  the  hu- 
manitarian purpose  sought  by  the  Geneva  Convention. 

1597.  Any  state  which,  in  time  of  war,  intends  to  abide  by  the 
laws  of  civilization  and  the  duties  of  humanity  must  (independently 
of  any  participation  in  or  adhesion  to  the  Geneva  Convention  or  of 
the  observance  of  the  same  rules  by  the  enemy)  consider  as  an  im- 
perative principle  of  the  law  of  natural  justice  and  humanity  the 
respect  of  sick  or  wounded  soldiers  and  of  the  medical  personnel 
by  applying  to  them  the  laws  of  humanity  rather  than  those  of  war, 
saving  the  necessary  safeguard  of  its  own  interests  and  observing 
the  rules  which  follow. 

1698.  Wounded  or  sick  soldiers  must  be  received  and  cared  for, 
whatever  their  nationality  may  be.  Therefore,  it  is  left  to  the  com- 
manders-in-chief either  to  deliver  up  immediately  to  the  hostile 
outposts  enemy  soldiers  wounded  during  the  fight,  if  circumstances 
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permit  or  to  allow  the  greatest  liberty  to  all  persons  of  the  medical 
corps  in  giving  these  wounded  all  the  care  and  attention  necessaiy. 

AMBX7LANCES,   HOSPITALS,   BCEDICAL  SERVICE 

1699.  The  personnel  of  military  ambulances  and  hospitals, 
which  comprises  the  conmiissariat,  the  medical  service,  that  of 
administration  and  transport  of  wounded,  as  well  as  voluntary 
aids,  members  and  agents  of  voluntary  aid  societies  duly  author- 
ized to  assist  the  official  medical  personnel,  shall  be  considered 
neutral  so  long  as  they  attend  to  their  duties  and  there  are  wounded 
to  receive  and  care  for. 

1600.  The  persons  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  shall  have 
the  right  even  after  the  military  occupation  of  the  enemy  has 
ceased,  to  continue  attending  to  their  duties  in  the  hospitals  and 
ambulances  to  the  service  of  which  they  are  attached,  or  to  ask 
permission  to  join  the  corps  to  which  they  belong.  It  shall  then 
be  left  to  the  officer  commanding  the  army  of  occupation  to  insure 
the  freedom  of  departure  of  such  persons,  subject  to  the  conditions 
fixed  by  him  in  conformity  with  military  necessities.  He  may 
impose  on  them  the  obligation  to  postpone  their  departure  for  a 
few  dayB  and  have  them  escorted  as  far  as  the  hostile  outposts. 

1601.  Military  ambulances  and  hospitals  which  are  in  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  enemy  also  enjoy  the  privilege  of  neutrality, 
so  long  as  they  contain  sick  or  wounded;  and  the  evacuation  of  the 
ambulances  and  hospitals  together  with  the  personnel  directing 
them  shall  likewise  enjoy  the  same  privilege. 

1602.  The  belligerents  must  place  on  the  ambulances,  hospitals 
and  wagons  or  other  contrivances  serving  for  the  transport  of 
wounded,  the  uniform  and  special  flag  prescribed  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  This  flag  must  always  be  accompanied  by  the  na- 
tional flag.  In  Uke  manner,  the  personnel  attached  to  the  medical 
service  must  wear  a  special  brassard,  save  when  otherwise  author- 
ized by  the  military  authorities. 

RIGHTS  OVER  HOSPITAL  FURNISHINGS 

1603.  The  furnishings  of  military  hospitals  shall  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  war,  when  there  are  no  longer  sick  or  woimded  to  be  cared 
for. 
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The  funuBhings  of  field  hospitals  and  ambulances  enjoy  the 
privil^e  of  neutrality. 

Persons  attached  to  the  hospital  service  shall  always  have  the 
right,  when  they  leave,  to  take  away  with  them  any  articles  of 
their  personal  property. 

WOUNDED  RECEfVED  IN  PRIVATE  HOUSES 

1604.  It  shall  be  left  to  the  commanders  of  the  belligerent  armies 
to  respect  and  protect  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  occupied  by 
them  who  care  for  the  wounded,  and  to  encourage  them  by  appeal- 
ing to  their  generosity  and  granting  them  certain  advantages 
in  return  for  their  generous  conduct. 


WHEN    CAN    THE    BCEDICAL    STAFF   BE    DENIED    THE    PRIVILBGE    OP 

NEUTRALITY? 

1606.  A  belligerent  has  the  right  to  deny  all  privileges  of  neu- 
trality to  the  medical  staff  and  establishments  when  it  is  shown  and 
the  proof  thereof  may  be  adduced,  that  the  persons  attached  to  this 
service,  or  the  hospitals,  establishments  and  ambulances  desig- 
nated to  receive  the  wounded  and  sick,  have  been  employed  for 
any  operation  foreign  to  their  humanitarian  purpose. 

DUTIES  TOWARD  THE  DEAD  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  BATTLE 

1606.  The  belligerents  must  respect  the  corpses  of  soldiers 
killed  in  battle,  protect  them  against  plunder  and  outrage,  insuring, 
by  means  of  appropriate  punishment,  the  observance  of  orders  by 
their  soldiers  and  by  private  persons. 

1607.  Outrages  upon  the  corpses  of  soldiers  killed  on  the  field  of 
battle  and  especially  mutilation,  shall  be  deemed  dishonorable 
acts  on  the  part  of  persons  and  governments  which  have  not  taken 
the  necessary  steps  for  their  prevention. 

1606.  It  diall  be  deemed  a  duty  of  humanity  to  take,  when  cir- 
cumstances allow,  the  necessary  measures  to  give  burial  to  the 
dead  and  assure  full  liberty  and  absolute  security  to  persons  who 
may  wish  to  fulfil  this  sacred  duty. 
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1609*  It  shall  likewise  be  considered  a  reciprocal  duty  upon  bel- 
ligerentSy  when  they  may  do  so  without  grave  difficulties,  to 
collect,  before  burying  the  dead,  all  the  tokens  likely  to  establish 
their  identity  and  to  forward  these  to  the  conunander  of  the  hos- 
tile army. 


TITLE  XI 

RIGHTS  OP  THE  BELLIGERENTS  OVER  ENEMY 
PROPERTY 

RIGHTS  OVER  THE   PBOPEBTT  BELONGING  TO  THE  STATE  AND  TO 
PRIVATE  PERSONS 

1610*  A  belligerent  has  the  right  to  take  possession  of  and  oon* 
fiscate  property  belonging  to  the  enemy  State  which  may  come  into 
his  hands. 

He  may  therefore  seize  and  appropriate  to  his  own  use,  amis  and 
any  kind  of  mmiitions  of  war,  even  if  in  warehouses,  supplies, 
money  and  securities  strictly  the  property  of  the  State,  the  rolling 
stock  of  govejument-owned  railroads  and  the  apparatus  of  the 
telegraph  service,  war  vessels  and  others  adapted  to  war  purposes, 
and  in  general,  any  personal  property  of  the  State  apt  to  be  used 
or  usable  for  war  purposes. 

A  belligerent  is  bound  to  respect  and  leave  untouched  the  per- 
sonal property  of  institutions  dedicated  to  religion,  charity,  edu- 
cation, arts  and  sciences,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  es- 
tablishments belong  to  the  enemy  State. 

1611.  The  private  property  of  enemy  citizens  should  be  r^arded 
as  inviolate,  in  war  on  land  as  well  as  in  maritime  war,  subject, 
however,  to  the  limitations  which  may  be  regarded  as  based  upon 
the  necessities  of  war,  the  damage  and  destruction  justified  as 
incidental  to  attack  or  defense,  and  in  certain  well-established 
cases,  the  liability  to  confiscation,  when  the  belligerent  may  be 
regarded  as  authorized  to  exercise  the  right  of  prize  capture. 

ENFORCED  EXPROPRIATION  OP  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

1612*  Military  commanders  may  take  possession  in  enemy 
territory  of  the  personal  property  of  private  persons  which  may 
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be  useful  for  war  purposes,  and  especially  of  property  which  may 
be  required  for  security  and  defense,  subject,  however,  to  the  ob- 
ligation of  indemnifying  the  expropriated  owners. 

1613.  It  shall  be  within  the  power  of  the  aforesaid  commanders 
in  the  enemy  country  to  compel  private  individuals  or  corporations, 
by  the  use  of  force,  if  necessary,  to  surrender  all  such  personal 
property  as  may,  by  its  nature  or  design,  be  useful  for  war  purposes, 
paying  to  such  persons  or  corporations  due  compensation,  or  by 
reserving  their  right  to  obtain  payment  from  the  belligerent 
subsequently  held  obligated  to  pay. 

The  following  property  shall  come  under  this  head:  railroad  and 
telegraph  apparatus,  amis,  munitions  and  supplies  intended  for 
the  army  and  which  might  be  needed  for  the  equipment  of  troops. 

Army  commanders  may  also  provide  themselves  in  the  enemy 
country  with  materials  or  supplies  needed  by  them,  by  imposing 
requisitions  and  war  contributions. 

REQUISITIONS 

1614.  Requisition  consists  in  providing  things  necessary  to  the 
troops  (provisions,  forage,  fuel,  clothing,  means  of  transportation, 
etc.)  by  imposition  of  the  commander  upon  the  country  crossed 
or  occupied  by  him,  and  without  any  right  to  reimbursement. 

1616*  The  military  commanders  who  wish  to  make  a  requisition 
in  the  enemy  country  must  apply  to  the  local  authorities,  leaving 
it  to  the  latter  to  furnish  what  is  demanded  of  them  and  to  ap- 
portion the  burden  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

The  commander  is  always  bound  to  give  a  receipt  showing  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  things  furnished  which  may  serve  as  a 
title  or  evidence  for  any  claims  which  may  eventually  be  brought 
by  the  authorities  or  private  persons  who  furnished  the  material 
requisitioned. 

1616*  When  there  is  no  authority  in  the  enemy  country  to 
undertake  the  apportionment  of  the  requisition,  or  when,  on  de- 
mand, they  do  not  furnish  the  supplies  promptly,  or  when  their 
work  is  ineffective,  the  military  commander  has  the  right  to  order 
compulsory  requisitions,  employing  soldiers  directly  to  obtain  the 
desired  supplies  from  private  individuals,  deUvering  to  them  a  mere 
receipt. 
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1617.  Military  commanders  must  undertake  requisitions  in 
the  enemy  country  with  moderation  and  caution,  assisting  the 
local  authorities  in  maintaining  order  and  not  making  exoessiye 
demands,  having  due  regard  to  the  means  and  resources  of  the 
country. 

1618.  It  is  not  lawful  in  an  enemy  country  to  impose  as  a 
requisition  any  service  of  such  a  nature  as  to  involve  the  inhabi- 
tants in  the  obligation  to  take  part  in  military  operations  against 
their  own  country. 

[See  art.  52  of  Convention  IV,  Hague  Regulations  of  1907 — 
Transl].; 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OP  WAR 

1619.  A  request  for  money  made  in  an  enemy  country  consti- 
tutes a  war  contribution. 

1620.  A  military  commander  may  levy  a  war  tax  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  replenishing  the  military  cash  box.  He  shall  be  bound 
to  deliver  a  receipt  to  the  conmiune  or  person  upon  which  or  whom 
it  was  imposed  so  as  to  saf^^ard  their  rights  to  an  eventual  fu- 
ture reimbursement. 

A  contribution  may  also  be  levied  against  an  enemy  country 
by  way  of  punishment  when: 

(a)  The  country  has  declined  to  satisfy  a  requisition  of  provi- 
sions or  a  service  of  any  kind,  and  there  is  reasonable  ground  for 
belief  that  the  refusal  was  impelled  by  ill-will  or  that  the  supplies 
requested  have  been  sent  away  or  concealed  in  bad  faith. 

(6)  The  country  itself,  or  the  authority  representing  the  govern- 
ment thereof  has  violated  the  laws  of  war; 

(c)  There  exists  a  well-founded  suspicion  that  the  authority 
representing  the  government  of  a  country  or  of  a  commune  has 
facilitated  the  execution  of  crimes  punishable  under  the  laws  of 
war,  or  has  negligently  failed  to  prevent  them. 

1621.  War  contributions  must  be  proportioned  according  to  the 
resources  of  each  country. 

Heavier  contributions  may  be  imposed  when  they  are  inflicted 
as  punishment,  although  they  may  not  be  so  excessive  as  to  become 
a  veritable  spoliation. 
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WAR  BOOTY 

1622.  Anything  which,  following  a  battle  or  fight,  has  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers  of  the  adverse  party  and  whose 
owner  cannot  be  found  may  be  regarded  as  an  object  of  war  prize 
or  deemed  war  booty. 

1623.  Every  soldier  may  take  the  arms,  horses  and  equipment 
belonging  to  the  beaten  enemy,  but  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  take 
valuables  belonging  to  the  soldiers  of  the  adverse  party  found 
dead  on  the  battlefield  or  declared  prisoners  of  war. 

Wrongful  appropriation  of  such  articles  must  be  deemed  a 
crime  punishable  under  military  law. 

The  military  penal  code  of  Italy  provides  severe  punishment  for  the  wrong- 
ful appropriation  of  articles  belonging  to  soldiers  of  the  enemy,  as  follows: 

Art.  276. — Whoever  shall  have  despoiled  a  soldier  or  any  other  individual 
attached  to  the  army  or  to  a  corps  thereof,  that  is  to  say,  a  prisoner  of  war, 
who  is  found  wounded,  shall  be  punished,  according  to  the  circumstances,  by 
death  preceded  by  de^^ation,  or  by  hard  labor  for  life  or  for  a  fixed  period. 

Abt.  278.— The  party  guilty  of  plunder  shaU  be  punished  with  a  term  in 
the  military  prison  or  some  other  form  of  punishment  to  be  determined  by 
special  order. 

The  officer  who  failed  to  prevent  plunder,  while  able  to  do  so,  shall  incur 
the  punishment  of  a  term  in  the  military  prison  accompanied  by  his  dismissal. 

When  he  shall  have  participated  therein,  the  punishment  shall  be  confine- 
ment in  a  military  prison  for  not  more  than  three  years,  always  accompanied 
by  dishonorable  discharge. 

Abt.  279. — If  in  connection  with  the  crime  of  plunder  violence  or  maltreat- 
ment occur,  the  punishment  inflicted  shall  be  military  confinement  for  no 
less  than  five  or  more  than  seven  years  if  the  guilty  party  is  an  officer,  without 
prejudice  to  any  punishment  incurred  for  other  and  greater  crimes. 


TITLE  XII 
BELLIGERENTS  IN  NAVAL  WAR 

WHO  MUST  BE  REGARDED  AS  BELLIGERENTS 

1624.  In  time  of  naval  war  the  following  should  be  considered 
as  having  the  status  of  belligerents: 

(a)  All  war  vessels  of  the  enemy  State,  that  is,  those  which, 
manned  by  a  naval  creW,  under  the  direction  of  a  naval  conmiander, 
are  authorized  to  carry  the  flag  and  ensign  of  the  navy  ; 

(6)  The  ships  transformed  by  the  State  into  war  vessels  and 
placed  under  the  direct  authority  and  inmiediate  control  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  State  whose  flag  they  cany; 

(c)  The  volunteer  auxiliary  navy  created  by  reason  of  the  war 
under  due  authorization  of  the  Government; 

(d)  Private  ehips  legally  commissioned  by  the  Government 
as  privateers  under  letters  patent  or  letters  of  marque; 

(e)  All  the  sailors  constituting  the  crews  of  such  ships; 
(/)  The  mustered-in  personnel  of  the  coast  guard; 

((/)  The  marines  of  the  naval  reserve; 

(h)  The  population  of  a  territory  not  occupied  which,  on  the 
approach  of  the  enemy,  immediately^t  out  vessels  to  combat 
them  without  having  had  time  to  have  them  transformed  into  war 
craft,  provided  such  population  acts  openly  and  respects  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war. 

See  the  Manual  adopted  at  Oxford  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law 
and  published  in  volume  xxiv  of  the  Annucdre, 

The  formation  of  a  volunteer  auxiliary  navy  should  always  be  authorized  by 
decree  of  the  sovereign.  During  the  Franco-Crerman  war  of  1870,  the  King 
of  Prussia  created  a  volunteer  navy  by  decree  of  July  24,  1870,  the  text  of 
which  is  here  given  as  cited  by  Perels  in  {  34  of  his  work: 

''I  authorize,  on  your  reconmiendation,  the  formation  of  a  volunteer  naval 
corps  as  follows: 

"  1.  An  appeal  shall  be  made  to  all  German  sailors  and  ship  owners  request- 
ing them  to  place  themselves  with  their  resources  and  ships  at  the  di^xMal 
of  the  fatherland  under  the  following  conditions: 

"  (a)  The  vessels  offered  shall  be  examined  as  to  their  fitness  by  a  conmiis- 
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don  oompoeed  of  two  officers  and  a  naval  engineer.  Their  value,  if  necessary, 
shall  be  appraised  and  the  owner  shall  immediately  receive  one-tenth  of  the 
appraisement  value  to  enlist  sailors  in  sufficient  number. 

"  (b)  The  officers  and  sailors  thus  enlisted  shall  belong  during  the  war  to  the 
federal  navy;  they  shall  wear  its  uniform  and  insignia,  be  subject  to  r^^- 
tions  and  shaJl  take  the  military  oath.  The  officers  shaU  receive  a  commis- 
sion of  their  rank  and  assurance  that,  on  request,  they  shall,  in  case  of  excep- 
tional service,  be  admitted  finally  into  the  navy.  The  officers  and  sailors 
who,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  a^d  without  any  fault  of  theirs  shall 
become  incapable  of  working,  shall  receive  a  pension  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  in  force  in  the  navy; 

"  2.  The  chartered  vessels  shaU  navigate  under  the  military  flag  of  the  Con- 
federation. 

"  3.  They  shall  be  fitted  out  for  the  federal  navy  according  to  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  them." 

Then  follow  the  provisions  respecting  indemnities  which  we  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  give. 

It  ensues  from  this  decree  that  the  volunteer  navy  thus  organized  was  to 
be  considered  as  an  auxiliary  fleet  of  the  regular  fleet,  and  that,  accordingly, 
the  French  government  properly  could  not,  as  it  did,  protest  against  such  an 
organisation,  by  claiming  that  its  result  was  to  restore  privateering  by  artifice. 


BORCHANT  SHIPS  CONVERTED  INTO  WAR  VESSELS 

1626.  Any  belligerent  state  shall  have  the  right  in  a  naval  war 
to  make  use,  in  addition  to  its  war  vessels  composing  its  regular 
fleet,  of  merchant  ships  fitted  out  as  war  vessels,  when  they  meet 
the  conditions  required  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

All  the  ships  of  the  belligerent  state  commissioned  to  take 
part  in  the  war,  whether  combatants  or  not,  belong  to  the  armed 
force  of  the  State  and  must  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  war. 

1626.  All  the  states  which  have  signed  and  ratified  Convention 
VII,  which  is  part  of  the  General  Act  of  The  Hague  of  October  18, 
1907,  must,  under  this  convention,  comply  with  the  following 
rules  therein  set  forth,  when  they  wish  to  add  merchant  ships 
to  their  regular  fleet  and  assign  to  such  vessels  the  status  of  war 
ships. 

1627.  A  merchant  ship  converted  into  a  war  vessel  can  not  have  the 
rights  and  duties  accruing  to  such  vessels  unless  it  is  placed  under  the 
direct  authority  ^  immediate  control  and  responsibUity  of  the  Power 
whose  flag  it  flies  (art,  1). 

1628.  Merchant  skips  converted  into  war  vessels  must  bear  the 
external  marks  which  distinguish  the  warships  of  their  naOondlity 
{oH.  S). 
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1629.  The  commander  must  be  in  the  aenrioe  of  the  State  and  duly 
commissionea  by  the  competent  atUhorities.  Hie  name  must  figure 
onthelist  of  the  ojficers  of  the  figfUing  fleet  (art.  S). 

1630.  The  crew  must  be  subject  to  military  discipline  (art.  4)* 

1631.  Every  merchant  ship  converted  into  a  war  vessel  must  observe 
in  its  operations  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  (art.  6). 

1632.  A  beUigerent  who  converts  a  merchant  ship  into  a  war  vessel 
musty  as  soon  as  possible,  announce  such  conversion  in  the  list  of 
war^ips  (art.  6). 

Theae  rules  are  the  literal  reproduction  of  articles  1  to  6  of  the  Convention 
relative  to  the  conversion  of  merchant  ships  into  war  vessels;  it  is  the  VII th 
Convention  of  the  General  Act  of  The  Hague  of  October  18,  1907.  This  con- 
vention, signed  at  first  by  29  states  was  subsequently  signed  on  June  30,  1908, 
by  the  other  states  represented  at  the  second  Conference,  with  the  exception 
of  the  United  States,  China,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Nicaragua  and  Uruguay. 
Turkey  signed  it  with  reservations. 

1633.  While  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  forgoing  articles  can 
be  deemed  binding  under  the  convention  only  upon  the  states 
which  signed  and  ratified  it,  and  then  only  in  case  of  war  among 
themselves,  nevertheless,  they  must  be  considered  as  expressing 
just  principles.  No  belligerent  state  can  ever  expect  that  mer- 
chant ships  added  to  its  regular  fleet  shall  be  r^arded  as  warships 
capable  of  exercising  the  rights  of  war  unless  they  display  external 
distinguishing  marl^  identifying  them  as  belonging  to  the  regular 

.navy;  unless  in  their  conduct  and  operations,  they  comply  with 
the  laws  and  usages  of  war;  unless  they  are  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  naval  authorities  of  the  State  whose  flag  they  fly; 
and  unless  the  State  which  makes  use  of  them  for  warfare  assumes 
responsibility  for  their  acts. 

Even  admitting  that  in  case  of  urgent  need  and  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  its  navy,  a  state  may  appeal  to  the  co-operation  of  its  merchant 
marine,  it  must  be  considered  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent  the  indirect 
revival  of  privateering,  to  place  the  volunteer  navy  directly  under  the  mili- 
tary authority  of  the  State  and  to  compel  it  to  comply  with  military  discipline. 
Otherwise,  they  would  legitimate  war  waged  by  private  persons  in  the  in- 
terest of  liie  State,  but  in  their  own  way,  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  principle  that  war  must  be  a  struggle  between  the  military 
forces  of  the  belligerent  states. 

During  the  war  of  1870  between  France  and  Germany,  the  Prussian  mili- 
tary auti^orities,  by  decree  of  July  24,  1870,  called  upon  all  German  sailors 
and  owners  of  merchant  vessels  to  place  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government  in  order  to  be  used  against  enemy  waiHships.  France  protested 
against  the  conduct  of  Prussia,  which  had  signed  the  Paris  treaty  of  1856, 
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InBiBtiTig  lihat  she  was  reviving  privateering.  The  protest,  however,  was 
oonaidered  ill-founded,  on  the  ground  that  the  merchant  vessels  which  had 
heeded  the  appeal  of  the  Prussian  government  could  not  be  considered  as 
private  ships  authorized  to  perform  acts  of  warfare,  since  according  to  the 
decree,  they  were  to  be  subject  to  the  military  authorities  and  fly  the  war 
flag  of  the  Confederation  (see  the  text  of  this  decree  in  Perels,  Manuel  de  droit 
maritime^  note  under  rule  1605). 


PRIVATEEBS 

1634.  None  of  the  signatory  states  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of 
1856  can  authorize  private  ships  to  perform  acts  of  warfare  against 
the  enemy  as  privateers,  without  violating  the  conventional  rule 
established  by  that  treaty,  which  has  declared  privateering  to 
be  abolished  between  the  signatory  powers  and,  at  all  events, 
can  deny  international  responsibility  arising  out  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  conventional  legal  obligation. 

The  declaration  formulated  at  Paris  in  the  protocol  of  April  16,  1856,  was 
signed  by  Austria,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia  and 
Turkey.  The  following  states  subsequently  adhered  to  it:  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, Greece,  Netherlands,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  Chile,  £k;uador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Peru,  and  Uruguay. 

Under  this  declaration,  the  above-mentioned  states  cannot  fit  out  priva- 
'teers  in  a  war  with  one  another.  Some  writers  (cf.  Wolheim  de  Fonseca,  Le 
commerce  aUemand  et  lee  tribunauz  dee  prieee  fran^ie;  Gibson  Bowles,  The 
dedaration  of  Pcarie  of  1866)  have  raised  the  question  whether  the  abolition  of 
privateering,  not  having  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  but  formulated  by  a 
declaration,  should  be  considered  as  a  rule  of  conventional  positive  law  with 
respect  to  the  signatory  or  adhering  states;  but  the  solution  of  this  question 
cannot  give  rise  to  any  serious  difficulty.  International  agreements  can  be 
concluded  in  different  ways  (compare  rule  746);  now,  the  states  having  signed 
the  protocol  embodying  the  rules  respecting  maritime  war,  it  is  clear  that 
they  have  thus  established  these  rules  in  common  accord  with  compulsory 
legal  force  both  for  themselves  and  adhering  states. 

It  was  also  asked  whether  one  of  the  signatory  states  could  be  released 
from  the  obligation  of  not  fitting  out  privateers,  by  giving  notice  to  the  other 
states  of  its  intention  of  withdrawing  its  full  acceptance  of  the  Paris  declara- 
tion. A  motion  to  that  effect  was  made  in  1877  in  Great  Britain  and  was 
subsequently  discussed  on  the  2d  of  March,  1877,  in  the  House  of  Conunons 
(see  for  the  details,  Perels,  §  34B  and  Gessner,  Priliminaire,  Le  droit  maritime 
d  V&poque  adtidU,  pp.  55  et  eeq.)  In  order  to  remove  all  doubt,  we  refer  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  rules  26,  830  and  912. 

(The  United  States  abstained  from  signing  the  Declaration  of  Paris  be- 
cause it  did  not,  in  addition  to  privateering,  also  abolish  the  practice  of  cap- 
turing private  property  at  sea. — ^TransL] 

1636.  Using  privateers  to  fight  the  enemy  must  always  be  re- 
garded as  contrary  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  modem  custom- 
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ary  law,  which  aims  principally  at  controIliDg  and  ciTiliang  war- 
fare and  at  rendering  its  baneful  consequences  less  detrimentaL 
Every  civilized  state  should  refrain  from  authorizing  privateering. 

1636.  Fitting  out  privateers  may  be  justified  as  a  necessary 
measure  of  defense  as  regards  a  belligerent  state  which,  under  the 
right  of  reprisal,  authorizes  privateering  against  a  hostile  state 
which,  in  arbitrary  violation  of  conventional  law,  attacks  it  by 
means  of  privateers. 

1687.  When  a  state  is  compelled  to  authorize  privateering  as 
reprisals  against  a  hostile  state  not  a  signatory  of  the  treaty  of 
Paris  of  1856  or  not  adhering  thereto,  or  which  violates  that  treaty, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  bound  to  see  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  war,  on  the  part  of  the  privateers  which  it  has  duly  conmiis- 
sioned,  are  strictly  r^ulated;  it  would  incur  responsibility  for  any 
negligent  failure  in  this  respect,  or  if  it  had  not,  by  means  of  proper 
regulations,  sought  to  prevent  all  excess  and  arbitraiy  acts  on  the 
part  of  its  privateers. 

1638*  Privateers  cannot  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  public 
forces  of  the  State  unless  they  are  provided  with  the  special  au- 
thorization to  undertake  acts  of  warfare  by  the  superior  military 
authorities  empowered  to  confer  upon  them  the  license  to  engage 
in  privateering,  known  as  letters  of  marque. 

Acts  of  warfare  undertaken  by  them  shall  not  be  deemed  lawful 
unless  the  instructions  contained  in  the  letter  of  marque  are  strictly 
adhered  to. 

1639.  Privateers  duly  authorized  by  a  belligerent  state  possess- 
ing that  right  may  demand  that  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  be 
applied  to  them,  provided  however,  that  they  themselves  observe 
the  rules  of  war. 

1640.  A  belligerent  has  no  right  to  treat  privateers  duly  com- 
missioned by  the  Government  of  the  hostile  state  as  pirates,  al- 
though it  may  have  formally  declared  its  intention  so  to  consider 
them. 

If,  however,  privateers  have  been  authorized  to  wage  war  as  such 
by  one  of  the  states  bound  by  the  prohibition  against  privateering 
contained  in  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris,  March  30,  1856,  any 
belligerent  could  hold  both  the  privateers  and  the  state  licensing 
them  Uable  for  the  acts  committed  by  them. 

Compare  rules  301,  603  and  611. 
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1641.  If,  under  the  national  law  of  the  flag  of  a  merchant  ship 
which  has  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  a  fordgn  govemmenti 
national  merchant  vessels  are  prohibited  from  undertaking  service 
as  privateers  for  a  foreign  state  under  penalty  of  being  treated 
as  pirates,  any  such  vessel  could  be  treated  as  such,  not  only  by 
the  state  whose  nationality  it  bears,  but  also  by  any  third  bellig- 
erent Power  against  which  it  may  have  committed  hostile  acts. 

There  are  numerouB  examples  of  the  kind  contemplated  in  this  rule. 

The  French  naval  ordinance  of  1681  reads  as  follows  (III,  art.  3) : 

"We  forbid  all  our  subjects  to  accept  commissions  from  any  kings,  princes 
or  foreign  states,  to  arm  vessels  in  tune  of  war  to  act  as  privateers  under  their 
flag,  witiiout  our  permission,  under  penalty  of  being  treated  as  pirates.'' 

Sometimes  the  prohibition  is  decreed  by  each  state  declaring  its  i^trality, 
at  the  same  tune  forbidding  national  merchant  ships  to  accept  lettersm  marque 
from  either  belligerent.  This  is  what  Spain  and  the  United  States  did  when 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870  broke  out. 

There  are  treaties  in  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  resptetive  merchant 
ships  are  prohibited  from  accepting  letters  of  marque  in  case  of  war  between 
one  of  the  contracting  parties  and  a  third  power. 

Article  20  of  the  treaty  of  Sept.  10,  1785,  between  Pruasia  and  the  United 
States  reads  as  follows:  "No  ciUjien  or  subject  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
take  from  any  Power  with  which  the  other  may  be  at  war  any  commission  or 
letter  of  marque  for  arming  any  vessel  to  act  as  a  privateer  against  the  other, 
on  pain  of  being  punished  as  a  pirate.'' 

It  seems  evident  to  us  that  in  such  a  case  the  belligerent  may  treat  as  a 
pirate  a  privateer  which,  has  violated  its  national  law. 

1642.  Privateers  may  be  treated  as  pirates: 

(a)  If  they  wage  war  after  the  time  fixed  by  the  letters  of  marque 
which  have  authorized  them  to  fit  out  as  privateers,  or  after  the 
war  is  over,  and  Vhen  their  bad  faith  may  be  presumed; 

(b)  If  they  have  accepted  letters  of  marque  from  both  bel- 
ligerents. 

Compare  Perels,  Droit  mariiime,  {  34B. 

1643.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  civilized  states  to  consider  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering,  which  was  declared  binding  upon  the  signa*- 
tory  states  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  as  the  rule  most  rational 
and  just  to  everyone,  in  view  of  the  intrinsic  difiSculty  of  subject- 
ing privateers  to  discipline. 

It  su£Bce8  to  note  that  while  the  privateer  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
naval  forces  of  the  State,  in  reality  it  is  subject  to  the  authority  of  l£e  captain. 

Therefore,  the  absence  of  control  of  the  military  authorities  constitutes  a 
primary  intrinsic  difficulty  to  compliance  with  military  duties,  and  to  modera- 
tion and  discipline  on  the  part  of  privateers.    Besides,  as  prizes  are  divided 
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between  the  State  which  has  granted  the  letters  of  marque  and  the  privateer, 
the  result  is  to  legitimate  acts  of  warfare  performed  both  for  a  private  purpose 
and  in  a  public  interest  and  necessarily  the  use  of  armed  force  for  the  advan- 
tage of  private  persons. 

It  is  preferable  for  states  whose  navy  is  inadequate  to  have  recourse  to  an 
auxiliary  volunteer  navy. 

The  Italian  merchant  marine  code  lays  down  as  a  principle,  in  artide  208, 
that  privateering  is  abolished,  and  declares  it  lawful  only  by  way  of  reprisal 
against  states  which  have  not  adhered  to  the  Paris  convention  of  1856  <v  have 
denounced  it. 

MERCHANT  SHIPS  ENGAGED  IN  WARFARE 

1644.  No  private  ship  which  has  not  been  duly  mustered  into 
the  navy  of  a  belligerent  state  and  which  performs  acts  of  hos- 
tility against  the  ships  of  the  enemy  state  can  expect  such  acts 
to  be  considered  as  acts  of  war.  They  must,  on  the  contrary,  be 
regarded  as  acts  of  piracy. 

1646.  The  belligerent  acts  of  any  private  ship  which,  eveq  when 
privateering  is  permitted,  operates  without  a  legal  conmiission  or 
letters  of  marque,  shall  likewise  be  r^arded  as  acts  of  piracy. 

The  acts  of  a  privateer,  provided  with  letters  of  marque,  which 
exceed  or  are  not  comprised  within  its  legal  conunission  or  letters 
of  marque  shall  also  be  regarded  as  acts  of  piracy. 

1646.  Private  ships  shall  be  permitted,  in  time  of  maritime  war, 
to  resort  to  force  to  defend  themselves  against  hostile  ships  which 
seek  to  attack  them,  and  any  hostile  act  accomplished  by  them 
under  these  circumstances  shall  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  legitimate 
defense. 

1647.  Any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  a  national  merchant 
ship  shall  be  likewise  regarded  as  legitimate  if  the  ship,  being  pres- 
ent when  an  enemy  vessel  attacks  another  national  ship,  proceeds 
to  the  latter's  defense  and  in  some  way  makes  use  of  her  armament 
to  repel  the  attack. 

[Whatever  authority  there  may  be  for  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  to  resist 
capture,  a  practice  quite  common  during  the  wars  between  1780  and  1860, 
and  their  concdeed  privilege,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  by  so  aiming  these 
vessels  waive  their  immunities  as  merchant  ships,  with  all  the  legal  conse- 
quences flowing  from  that  change  of  status.  Their  status  as  armed  enemies 
is  evident  when  the  principle  is  recalled  that  war  makes  enemies  of  the  na- 
tionals of  the  respective  belligerents.  By  taking  arms  a  vessel  of  a  belliger- 
ent nation  becomes  an  armed  enemy,  and  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  any  im- 
munities as  a  peaceful  merchantman.  The  test  of  her  status  lies  in  her 
capacity  to  inflict  injury  upon  a  belligerent.   Hence  in  these  days,  ainoe  priva- 
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teering  and  piracy  have  nearly  disappeared,  there  is  practically  no  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  distinction  between  arfning  for  **  defense  "  and  arming 
for  "offense."  In  our  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain,  there  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  any  case  where  an  armed  merchantman  claimed  immunity 
from  attack,  with  or  without  warning.  The  question  of  warning  seems  never 
to  have  been  raised.  This  is  made  clear  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and  other 
justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  The  Nereide,  9  Cranch,  330. 
Neutral  ships,  it  would  seem,  can  hardly  justify  the  carrying  of  armament,  a 
practice  entirely  inconsistent  with  a  non-belligerent  status. — ^Transl.] 


TITLE  XIII 
ACTS  OF  HOSTILITY  IN  MARITIME  WAR 

GENERAL  BULE 

1618.  Maritime  war  must  be  regarded,  in  principle,  as  subject 
to  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  on  land,  except  for  the  diversity  in 
the  means  adopted  to  attain  its  ultimate  purpose. 

Belligerents  cannot  claim  unlimited  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
the  means  to  be  used  to  attain  their  purpose,  which  is  to  destroy 
the  naval  force  of  the  enemy.  They  are  boimd,  as  r^ards  means 
of  attack  and  defense,  not  only  to  respect  the  prohibitions  estab- 
lished by  '' common"  and  conventional  law;  but  they  must  also 
refrain  from  attempting,  by  invoking  the  necessities  of  war,  to 
justify  certain  usages  commonly  considered  as  contrary  to  the 
rational  principles  of  international  justice,  the  interests  of  inter* 
national  society  and  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

At  present,  according  to  the  customs  admitted  by  the  civilized  states  of 
Europe  and  America,  maritime  war  is  an  armed  struggle  against  the  military 
power  and  naval  force  of  the  enemy  and  against  its  economic  power,  which 
gives  rise  to  the  attack  upon  the  peaceful  commerce  of  private  persons  of  the 
hostile  country. 

The  general  conception  of  hostilities  admitted  and  regarded  as  lawful  in 
time  of  naval  war  is  sanctioned  in  the  instructions  of  the  United  States  for 
the  service  of  the  navy  of  June  27,  1900,  The  latos  and  usages  of  war  on  sea, 
known  as  the  United  States  Naval  War  Code. 

Article  I  reads  as  follows:  "The  general  object  of  war  is  to  procure  the  com- 
plete submission  of  the  enemy  at  the  earliest  possible  period  with  the  least 
expenditure  of  life  and  property.  In  maritime  operations  the  usual  measures 
for  attaining  this  object  are:  To  capture  or  destroy  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  enemy;  his  fortifications,  arsenals,  dry  docks  or  dockyards;  his 
various  military  and  naval  establishments,  and  his  maritime  commerce  and 
communications;  to  prevent  his  procuring  war  material  from  neutral  sources; 
to  cooperate  with  the  army  in  military  operations  on  land,  and  to  protect  and 
defend  the  national  territory,  property,  and  seaborne  commerce." 

FIELD  OP  OPERATIONS  OP  NAVAL  WAR 

1649.  The  field  of  operations  of  naval  war  comprises  the  high 
sea  and  the  territorial  waters  of  the  belligerents.    Hostilities  can- 
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not  take  place  either  in  the  territorial  waters  of  neutral  states  or 
on  parts  of  the  sea  conventionally  neutralized,  or  in  canals  or 
straits  which,  for  the  protection  of  collective  interests,  have  be^ 
neutralized. 

Cf.  Bonfils-Fauchllle,  §  1269;  Perels,  Droit  maritime,  §  553;  Oppenheim, 
op.  cit,,  II,  §  70. 

Instances  of  waters  neutralized  in  the  collective  interests  of  trade  and  com- 
merce are  numerous.  Under  the  convention  of  Constantinople  of  October  29, 
1888,  the  Suez  Canal  was  neutralized,  as  were  also,  under  the  treaty  of  Berlin 
of  July  13, 1878,  the  river  Danube,  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  its  mouth  (art.  52), 
and  the  Congo  and  the  Niger,  under  the  treaty  of  Berlin  of  February  26,  1885 
(art.  XXV). 

The  belligerents  may  also,  by  means  of  conventions  concluded  in  contem- 
plation of  war  between  them,  establish  in  common  agreetnent  that  acts  of 
hostility  cannot  take  place  in  certain  parts  of  the  sea.  This  was  agreed  upon 
in  1759  between  Russia  and  Sweden  with  respect  to  the  Baltic  S^  and  was 
proposed  during  the  war  of  1870  between  France  and  Germany,  with  respect 
to  Uie  seas  of  the  Far  East.    See  Bonfila-Fauchille,  loc,  cit. 

LAWFUL  MEANS  OF  ATTACK  UNDER  PRESENT  LAW 

1660.  Belligerents  are  permitted  under  the  customs  at  present 
in  force,  to  employ  in  maritime  war  the  most  powerful  means  of 
destruction  and  the  terrible  engines  which  modem  science  is  con- 
stantly perfecting  for  annihilating  the  enemy's  naval  force. 

They  may,  with  that  object  in  view,  make  use  of  cannons  of 
all  kinds,  rifles  of  any  model,  torpedoes,  ships  of  any  construction, 
submarine  boats  and  any  other  contrivance  which  may  be  invented 
to  destroy  the  naval  forces  of  the  adversary  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Maritime  war  in  our  time  is  a  veritable  war  of  extermination  and  destruc- 
tion, and  modem  science  concentrates  all  its  efforts  towards  securing  the  most 
up  to 'date  and  powerful  means  of  sinking  hostile  warships  with  their  crews. 
In  short,  naval  battles  are  a  destruction  of  naval  forces  and  an  annihilation 
of  human  lives.  It  is  with  reas6n  that  it  is  claimed  as  neither  logical  nor 
human  to  admit  such  customs;  but  they  are  the  unavoidable  consequence  of 
maritime  war,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  conventional  rules  and  the  nature  of 
the  element  on  which  the  struggle  is  carried  on.  So  long  as  war  shall  not  have 
been  abolished,  it  will  always  be  difficult  to  regulate  and  place  it  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  of  humanity.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  noblest  sentiments  are 
disregarded,  even  those  of  loyalty  and  military  honor,  which  ought  to  be  re- 
spected during  the  struggle. 

This  can  be  said,  for  example,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  submarines  in 
launching  torpedoes  against  which  the  enemy  is  poweriess  to  defend  himself. 
It  may  with  reason  be  maintained  that  it  is  not  fair  to  sink  by  means  of  sub- 
marines a  ship  which  is  unable  to  distinguish  her  adversary  so  as  to  enable 
her  to  defend  herself  against  it,  and  that  such  unfair  means  of  attack  should 
be  prohibited.   But  those  who  believe  that  one  of  the  principal  characteristics 
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of  maritime  war  is  a  struggle  for  destruction,  the  purpose  of  which  can  only 
be  attained  throuc^  the  annihilation  of  the  crew  of  the  hostile  ship,  go  so  far 
as  to  claim  that  any  means  of  destruction  aimed  directly  at  the  enemy  is  per- 
missible and  that,  consequently,  the  use  of  submarines  cannot  be  prohibited. 


MEANS  THAT  SHOULD  BE  CONSIDERED  LAWFUL 

1661.  Belligerents  have  not  an  unlimited  right  in  the  choice  of 
means  for  injuring  the  enemy. 

1652.  Means  which  imply  treachery  must  be  regarded  as  unlaw- 
ful.  These  should  include: 

(a)  The  killing  or  wounding  of  individuals  of  the  adverse  party 
by  treacheiy; 

(b)  The  improper  use  of  the  flag  of  trucci  the  use  of  a  false  flag 
or  uniforms  or  insignia  of  any  kind,  especially  those  of  the  enemy, 
as  well  as  the  distinctive  signs  of  hospital  reUef  organisations 
indicated  hereafter. 

16B8.  The  following  must  be  deemed  barbarous,  in  addition  to 
prohibitions  established  in  special  conventions: 

(a)  The  use  of  poison  or  of  poisoned  weapons; 

(b)  The  use  of  arms,  projectiles  or  materials  capable  of  inflicting 
unnecessary  injury.  In  this  cat^ory  must  be  classed  explosive 
projectiles  or  cartridges  of  fulminant  or  inflammable  matter 
weeing  less  than  400  grams. 

1664.  It  should  be  considered  as  highly  desirable  for  civilized 
states  to  agree  to  regulate  maritime  war  and  to  insure  in  its  prose- 
cution the  observance  by  the  belligerents  of  the  laws  of  honor  and 
fairness. 

These  states,  therefore,  must  prohibit  any  treacherous  means  of 
attack  which,  instead  of  aiming  at  paralyzing  the  naval  force, 
inevitably  results  in  the  destruction  of  many  human  lives,  victims 
to  military  duty,  and  they  should  limit  and  regulate  the  combat 
so  that  the  attack  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  directed  against  the 
ship  to  compel  her  to  surrender  and  not  against  the  crew. 

For  this  purpose,  the  use  of  torpedoes,  submarines,  ships  laden 
with  explosives,  ships  with  rams,  or  hollow  balls  filled  with  in- 
flammable materials,  should  be  prohibited  so  as  to  reduce  the 
struggle  to  an  artillery  combat,  where  treachery  would  not  pre- 
vail, but  where  superiority  would  be  assured  to  militaiy  art  and 
the  competent  organization  of  the  naval  force. 
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The  first  Hague  Conference  of  1899  had  akeady  expressed  the  wish  that 
governments  should  reach  an  agreement  towards  establishing  uniform  rules 
as  to  the  types  and  bores  of  marine  guns  and  cannons.  The  second  Con- 
ference of  1907  thus  formulated  its  wish  on  the  18th  of  October,  at  the  signing 
of  the  General  Act: 

The  Conference  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  preparation  of  regulations  rdor 
tive  to  the  laws  and  cwloms  of  wwal  war  should  figure  in  the  program  of  the  next 
Conference f  and  that  in  any  case  the  powers  may  apply ^  as  far  as  possible,  to  war 
at  sea  the  principles  of  the  convention  relating  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  also  that  in  the  circular  addressed  on  December  30, 
1898-January  11, 1899,  by  the  Russian  government  to  the  representatives  of 
the  foreign  powers,  among  other  subjects  of  discussion,  the  following  were 
suggested: 

''1.  To  prohibit  the  use  in  the  armies  and  navies  of  any  kind  of  firearms, 
and  new  explosives,  or  any  powder  more  powerful  than  those  now  in  use, 
either  for  rifles  or  cannon. 

**2.  To  prohibit  the  use,  in  naval  warfare,  of  submarine  torpedo  boats  or 
submersibles,  or  other  similar  engines  of  destruction;  to  undertake  not  to 
construct  vessels  with  rams  in  the  future." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  having  due  regard  to  these  precedents,  civilized  states 
will  arrive  at  an  agreement  to  render  naval  warfare  less  terrible,  by  prohibit- 
ing means  of  attack  which,  according  to  present  customs,  greatly  shock  the 
sentiments  of  civilization  and  humanity. 


BOMBARDMENT 

18S6.  Bombardment  may  be  considered  as  a  lawful  means  of 
attack  in  naval  warfare;  provided,  however,  that  it  can  be  justi- 
fied by  the  final  end  of  war,  and  that  it  is  effected  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  bombardment  adopted  in  war  on  land. 

This  means  of  attack  when  resorted  to  in  naval  war  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  terrifying  the  enemy,  causing  him  damage,  destroying 
public  and  private  property,  provided  such  devastation  cannot 
be  regarded  as  required  by  the  actually  pressing  necessities  of 
war,  must  be  deemed  unlawful  and  contrary  to  the  rational  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  natural  justice,  which  should  govern  war. 

1666.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  civilized  states  to  recognize  that 
the  l^al  rules  established  and  stipulated  by  the  states  represented 
at  the  second  Hague  Conference  are  the  expression  of  the  just 
principles  of  international  law,  and  to  comply  with  such  rules 
in  order  to  determine  when  bombardment  may  be  deemed  lawful 
and  when  unlawful  in  naval  war. 

Civilized  states  should  repudiate  the  erroneous  idea  that  any 
form  of  devastation,  any  means  of  terror  by  naval  forces,  any 
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damage  caused  to  private  persons  of  the  hostile  state  with  the  ob- 
ject of  teniiying  them  by  the  horrors  of  war  may  be  justified, 
although  not  required  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  military  opera- 
tions. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  through  positive,  unequivocal  rules  when 
bombardment  may  or  may  not  be  justified  by  the  necessities  of  military  opera- 
tions. Undoubtedly,  a  bombardment  could  never  be  deemed  legitimate  if 
effected  for  the  sole  purpose  of  terrifying,  or  of  punishing  the  resistance  of  the 
enemy  by  the  destruction  of  public  and  private  property.  Some  of  the  parti- 
sans of  unlimited  bombardment  seek  to  justify  everything  by  means  of  the 
specious  argument  that  anything  which  may  increase  the  horrors  of  naval  war 
tends  to  render  it  difficult  and  to  shorten  its  duration;  but  that  would  render 
lawful  any  devastation,  destruction,  fire  and  all  other  measures  calculated 
to  terrify  the  state  which  resists,  in  an  attempt  to  compel  it  to  lay  down  its 
arms  when  it  sees  the  disastrous  effects  of  its  resistance.  The  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen  by  Nelson,  in  1801,  was  designed  to  terrify  the  Danish  fleet 
which  was  at  anchor  in  the  Sund  and  to  accelerate  its  surrender,  yet  Cauchy 
has  characterized  the  conduct  of  the  British  admiral  as  perfidious  and  odiofus 
and  uncalled  for  (v.  II,  p.  255).  Cf.  Calvo,  v.  IV,  §  2090-2091;  Oppenhdm, 
V.  II,  S  213;  Bonfils-Fauchille,  §  1277  and  the  report  of  Holland  to  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Law  at  the  session  of  Venice  in  1896  and  the  rules 
voted  by  the  Institute,  Annuairej  1896,  pp.  311-312. 

1667.  The  bombardment  of  an  open  and  undefended  city,  or  of 
unfortified  ports  and  coasts  must  be  r^arded  as  unlawful  when 
effected  by  naval  forces  and  when  not  required  by  the  necessities 
of  war  and  of  military  operations. 

These  necessities  may  be  recognized  as  valid  when  the  purpoee 
of  the  bombardment  is  to  destroy  dock-yards,  military  establish- 
ments, arsenals  or  war  supply  dep6ts. 

Such  would  be  the  case  also  when  the  bombardment  is  designed 
to  protect  the  landing  of  troops  or  marines  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  open  and  undefended  town  might  seek  to  prevent. 

1668.  The  following  rules  respecting  bombardment  by  naval 
forces  in  time  of  wiLr,  formulated  in  convention  IX,  should  be  con- 
sidered as  legally  binding  upon  the  states  which  have,  signed  and 
ratified  the  General  Act  of  The  Hague  of  1907. 

1669.  The  bombardment  by  naval  forces  of  UTideferu^ 
viUagee,  dwellings  or  buUdings  is  forbidden. 

A  place  cannot  be  bombarded  solely  becatise  automatic  submarine 
contact  mines  are  anchored  off  the  harbor.    {Art.  1 .) 

1660.  Military  works,  military  or  naval  establishments,  depdts  of 
arms  or  war  material,  workshops  or  plants  which  could  be  utilized 
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Sor  the  needs  of  the  hostile  fleet  or  army,  and  the  ehips  of  war  in  the 
harbor  are  not,  however,  included  in  this  prohibition.  The  commanr 
der  of  a  naval  force  may  destroy  them  with  artillery,  after  a  summons 
foUawed  by  a  reasonable  time  of  waiting,  if  all  other  means  are  im- 
possible, and  when  the  local  avihorities  have  not  themselves  de- 
stroyed them  within  the  time  fixed. 

He  incurs  no  responsibility  for  any  unavoidable  damage  which  may 
be  caused  by  a  bombardment  under  such  circumstances. 

If  for  military  reasons,  immediate  action  is  necessary,  and  no  delay 
can  be  allowed  the  enemy,  it  is  understood  that  the  prohibition  to  bom- 
bard the  undefended  town  holds  good,  as  in  the  case  given  in  para- 
graph I,  and  that  the  commander  shaU  take  aU  due  measures  in  order 
that  the  town  may  suffer  as  little  harm  as  possible.     {Art.  £.) 

1661.  After  due  notice  has  been  given,  the  bombardment  of  unde- 
fended ports,  tovms,  villages,  dwellings  or  buildings  may  be  comr 
menced,  if  the  local  avihorities,  after  a  formal  summons  has  been 
made  to  them,  decline  to  comply  with  reguisitions  for  provisions  or 
supplies  necessary  for  the  immediate  use  of  the  naval  force  before  the 
place  in  question. 

These  requisitions  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  place. 
They  shaU  only  be  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  commander  of  the 
said  naval  force  and  they  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  paid  for  in  cash; 
if  not,  they  shall  be  evidenced  by  receipts.    {Art.  S.) 

1662.  Undefended  ports,  towns,  villages,  dwellings  or  buildings 
may  not  be  bombarded  on  account  of  failure  to  pay  money  contribu- 
tions.  {Art.  4-) 

1663.  In  bombardment  by  naval  forces  aU  the  necessary  measures 
must  be  taken  by  the  commander  to  spare  as  far  as  possible  sacred 
edifices,  buildings  used  for  artistic,  scientific,  or  charitable  purposes^ 
historic  monuments,  hospitals  and  places  where  the  sick  and  wounded 
are  collected  on  the  understanding  that  they  are  not  used  at  the  same 
time  for  military  purposes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  inhabitants  to  indicate  such  monuments,  edifices 
or  places  by  visible  signs,  which  shaU  consist  of  large,  stiff  rectangular 
panels  divided  diagonally  into  two  colored  triangular  portions,  the 
upper  portion  black,  the  lower  portion  white.    {Art.  6.) 

1664.  //  the  military  situation  permits,  the  commander  of  the 
attacking  naval  force,  before  commencing  the  bombardment,  must  do 
his  utmost  to  tvam  the  authorities.    {Art.  6.) 
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'  UNLAWFUL  MEANS  OF  ATTACK 

1666.  The  use  of  bullets  which  explode  on  contact  and  flatten, 
causing  wounds  hard  to  heal  should  be  prohibited  to  belligerents 
in  naval  warfare.  This  includes  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope 
which  does  not  completely  cover  the  core  and  contains  incisions. 

The  throwing  of  cannon  shells  or  projectiles  which  emit  as- 
phyxiating or  deleterious  gases  should  likewise  be  prohibited. 

As  to  the  use  of  submarine  mines,  we  must  regard  it  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  peaceful  commerce  to 
recognize  as  binding  upon  all  civilized  states  the  following  rules 
adopted  in  common  agreement  by  the  Powers  represented  at  the 
Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  civilized  state  to  declare  these  rules  com- 
pulsory by  means  of  instructions  given  to  its  navy. 

The  use  of  dumdum  bullets  employed  by  certain  states,  among  others  by 
Great  Britain  in  her  colonial  wars,  was  prohibited  by  the  convention  of  St. 
Petersburg  of  November  29-December  il,  1878.  See  the  note  under  rule 
1484. 

In  like  manner,  the  rule  proclaimed  by  the  first  Hague  Conference,  which 
reads  as  follows,  is  to  be  observed:  "The  contracting  parties  agree  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the  human  body,  such 
as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope  which  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core  or  is 
pierced  ¥dth  incisions."  (Third  declaration  of  the  Final  Act  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Conference  of  July  29,  1899.)  These  various  rules,  binding  upon 
the  states  which  have  signed  the  conventions  wherein  they  are  stipulated, 
ought  to  be  likewise  regarded  as  binding  upon  other  states,  by  virtue  of  "com- 
mon" law  and  of  the  general  principles  which  compel  belligerents  not  to  vio- 
late the  rights  of  peaceful  traders  of  neutral  states  in  time  of  i^ar. 
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1666.  It  should  be  considered  as  forbidden  as  between  the  bel- 
ligerent states  which  have  signed  or  adhered  to  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion of  1907,  provided  they  alone  are  involved  in  war: 

1.  To  lay  unanchored  atUomatic  cordact  mines,  except  when  they 
are  so  constructed  as  to  become  harmless  one  hour  at  most  after  the 
person  who  laid  them  ceases  to  control  them; 

2.  To  lay  anchored  automatic  contact  mines  which  do  not  become 
harmless  as  soon  as  they  have  broken  loose  from  their  moorings; 

3.  To  tAse  torpedoes  which  do  not  becomes  harmless  when  they  have 
missed  their  mark.    (Art.  1.)  ^ 
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1667.  It  is  forbidden  to  lay  avJtomatic  contact  mines  off  the  coast 
and  ports  of  the  enemy,  with  the  sole  object  of  intercepting  commer- 
cial shipping,    {Art.  2.) 

1668.  When  anchored  avJtomaJtic  corUad  mines  are  employed^  every 
possible  precaviion  must  be  taken  for  the  security  of  peaceful  shipping. 

The  belligerents  undertake  to  do  their  utmost  to  render  these  mines 
harmless  within  a  limited  time  and  should  they  cease  to  be  under  sur- 
veillance,  to  notify  the  danger  zones  as  soon  as  military  exigencies 
permit,  by  a  notice  addressed  to  ship  owners,  which  must  also  be  com- 
municated  at  once  to  the  GovemmerUs  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 
{AH.  S.) 

1669.  Neutral  Powers  which  lay  automatic  contact  mines  off  their 
coasts  mv^t  cbserve  the  same  rules  and  take  the  same  precautions  as 
are  imposed  on  belligerents.  The  neutral  Power  must  inform  ship 
owners  by  a  notice  issued  in  advance,  where  auiomatic  contact  mines 
have  been  laid.  This  notice  must  be  communicated  at  once  to  the  Gov- 
ernments through  the  diplomatic  channel.    {Art  4.) 

1670.  At  the  dose  of  war,  the  contraxiing  Powers  undertake  to  do 
their  utmost  to  remove  the  mines  which  they  had  laid,  each  Power  re- 
moving its  own  mines. 

As  regards  anchored  automatic  contract  mines  laid  by  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents off  the  coast  of  the  other,  their  position  must  be  notified  to 
the  other  party  by  the  Power  which  laid  them,  and  each  Power  must 
proceed  with  the  least  possible  delay  to  remove  the  mines  in  its  own 
walers.    {Art.  5.) 

167  !•  The  contrading  Powers  which  do  not  at  present  own  per- 
fected mines  of  the  pattern  contemplated  in  the  present  Convention 
and  which,  consequently,  could  not  at  present  carry  out  the  rules  laid 
down  in  Articles  1  and  3,  undertake  to  convert  the  matSriel  of  their 
mines  as  soon  as  possible,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the 
foregoing  requirements.    {Art.  6.) 

SUBMARINE  CABLES 

.  1672.  A  belligerent  cannot,  in  time  of  war,  remove  a  submarine 
cable,  when  the  interruption  of  telegraphic  correspondence  may 
be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  neutrals,  except  when  the  latter 
allow  the  use  of  such  cable  for  communicating  with  the  other 
belligerent. 
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He  may  cut  a  submarine  cable  which  comiects  parts  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  hostile  state,  and  which  comnects  his  own  territory 
with  that  of  the  other  belligerent. 

1673.  A  submarine  cable  between  two  neutral  territories  shall 
be  deemed  inviolable  and  shall  not  be  cut. 

A  belligerent  may,  however,  cut  a  submarine  cable  connecting 
neutral  territories,  if  he  has  good  reasons  to  believe  that  this  means 
of  conmiunication  is  being  used  for  war  purposes. 

1674.  A  submarine  cable  which  connects  neutral  territory  with 
a  hostile  territory  may  be  cut  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  enemy. 

It  may  also  be  cut  beyond  territorial  waters  in  case  of  effective 
blockade  and  within  the  limits  of  the  blockade  line. 

1676.  Whenever  the  belligerent  may  deem  it  necessary  by  reason 
of  the  exigencies  of  war  to  cut  a  submarine  cable,  he  must  refrain 
from  any  unnecessary  injuries  which  might  make  it  difficult  to 
put  the  cable  into  operation  when  peace  is  concluded. 

1676.  The  preceding  rules  shall  be  applied  without  any  differ- 
ence between  submarine  cables  belonging  to  the  State  and  those 
belonging  to  private  individuals.  As  regards  private  individuals, 
however,  the  expenses  necessary  to  restore  to  service  the  cables  x^t 
by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  war  and  the  damages^  arising  there- 
from shall  be  repaid  or  settled  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

1677.  It  is  to  be  desired  that  states  shall  in  common  accord 
establish  rules  for  the  protection  of  submarine  cables  in  time  of 
war,  by  completing  the  convention  of  March  14,  1884,  and  by 
providing  that  international  correspondence,  in  the  interest  of 
neutral  commerce  and  private  persons,  shall  not  suffer  any  of  the 
unavoidable  damages  arising  from  its  interruption  on  acooimt  of 
war. 

So  long  as  such  a  convention  has  not  been  concluded,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  fleet  must  determine,  in  his  discretion, 
whether  the  exigencies  of  war  make  it  indispensable  to  interrupt 
telegraphic  communications.  Since,  by  reason  of  its  consequences, 
it  is  a  very  serious  measure,  he  should  act  with  moderation  and 
great  caution. 

The  rules  we  advocate  are  based  on  the  principles  admitted  in  coxdoendty 
with  the  regulations  of  naval  warfare,  on  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Institute 
of  International  law  at  the  session  of  Brussels  of  1902,  and  on  the  doctrines 
of  writers. 

The  United  States  Naval  Code  contains  the  following  rules  in  its  article  5: 
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**  1.  Submarine  telegraph  cables  between  points  in  the  territory  of  an  enemy, 
or  between  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  an  enemy  are  sub- 
ject to  such  treatment  as  the  necessities  of  war  may  require. 

"2.  Submarine  telegraph  cables  between  the  territory  of  an  enemy  and 
neutral  territory  may  be  interrupted  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
enemy,  or  at  any  point  outside  of  neutral  jurisdiction  if  the  necessities  of  war 
require. 

"3.  Submarine  telegraph  cables  between  two  neutral  territories  shall  be 
held  inviolable  and  free  from  interruption." 

Cited  by  Oppenheim,  v.  II,  {  214,  p.  224. 

Ck>mpare:  Renault,  De  la  propriiU  intematianale  dee  Mies  iiUgrapkiques 
9ous-^marina,  in  Revite  de  droit  irUemoHonal,  v.  XII,  p.  251;  Holland,  in  Journal 
du  droit  interruUional  prM,  XXV,  1908;  Zumlin,  /  cavi  aoUomarini  e  U  tele- 
grafo  eenza  fih  nd  Dirilto  di  guerra;  Perdrix,  Lee  cdblee  eoiie-marins  et  leur 
prolection  inlemationale. 

In  the  convention  of  March  14,  1884,  the  rights  of  belligerents  are  not  regu- 
lated; on  the  contrary,  under  article  15,  their  freedom  of  action  is  expressly 
reserved. 

LIMITATIONS  UPON  THE  RIGHT  OF  ATTACK 

1678.  It  should  be  held  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations  to  con- 
tinue firing  at  a  hostile  vessel  which,  by  striking  its  colors,  manifests 
its  intention  to  surrender. 

1679.  The  commander  of  a  warship  who  is  sure  that  the  striking 
of  colors  of  the  hostile  vessel  is  not  the  result  of  an  accident  of  the 
fight,  but  a  sign  of  surrender,  is  bound  at  once  to  order  the  ces- 
sation of  firing  and  must  provide  for  the  taking  of  the  vessel. 

These  rules  are  based  on  the  customary  law  of  civilized  countries. 

Article  06  of  the  German  instructions  given  by  Perels,  Droit  maritime, 
i  35C  reads  as  follows: 

"As  soon  as  a  hostile  ship  has  struck  her  colors,  firing  against  her  must 
cease,  and  she  must  be  taken  possession  of  at  once.  The  commander  must 
immediately  send  an  officer  ¥rith  a  provisional  crew  to  take  the  ship  and  give 
notice  to  the  admiral  of  the  squadron." 

Similarly,  the  Austrian  regulations  (111,  n.  1488)  provide  as  follows: 

''If  a  foreign  ship  has  struck  her  colors  and  if  it  la  certain  that  the  colors 
have  really  been  struck  and  not  carried  away  by  a  shot,  firing  must  immedi- 
ately cease."    Compare  Perels,  loc,  cit, 

UNLAWFUL  STRATAGEMS 

1680.  Surprise  and  stratagems  implying  deceit  and  violation 
of  the  laws  of  military  honor  must  be  held  unlawful  in  naval  war- 
fare. 

The  simulation  of  the  flag  when  it  is  the  intention  to  commence 
action  against  the  enemy  must  be  regarded  as  such  a  stratagem. 
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1681.  It  may  be  peimitted  to  the  commander  of  a  warship  to 
hoist  a  false  flag  in  order  to  escape  the  surveillance  of  a  hostile 
ship  on  the  high  sea,  but  simulating  a  flag  when  an  attack  is  about 
to  be  commenced  must  be  held  a  deplorable  violation  of  the  laws 
of  war  and  of  military  honor. 

Such  is  the  case  also  when  the  flag  is  hoisted,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  gun  is  fired  to  assert  the  true  character  of  the  flag. 

The  French  decree  of  August  15,  1851,  relating  to  service  on  board  war 
vessels  provides  as  follows  in  article  121 : 

"Before  commencing  action,  the  commander  in  chief  shall  order  the  dis* 
tinctive  signs  and  the  French  flag  to  be  hoisted  on  all  ships.  In  no  case  must 
he  fight  under  a  false  flag.  In  night  engagements,  he  must  order  a  li^t  to 
be  placed  over  the  flag  astern." 

Similarly,  the  Austrian  regulations  (111,  n.  1476)  read  as  follows: 

"Before  commencing  fire,  the  national  colors  and  the  distinctive  signs  of 
the  command  must  be  hoisted.  In  night  engagements,  a  light  must  be  placed 
over  the  flag  astern." 

1682.  The  use  of  a  false  flag  by  a  war  vessel  can  never  be  legit- 
imate, not  even  as  a  reprisal,  in  cases  where  she  is  compelled  to 
hoist  her  own  flag. 

Conduct  contrary  to  military  honor  on  the  part  of  a  hostile 
ship  can  never  justify  the  adversary  in  acting  in  like  manner. 

This  rule  may  be  considered  as  hosed  on  the  regulations  governing  the  laws 
of  war  drawn  up  by  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907,  article  23f  of  which  reads: 

'yit  is  especially  forbidden  to  irmke  improper  use  ,  ,  ,  qf  the  national  flag, 
or  of  the  mUitary  insignia  and  uniform  of  the  enemy.  ...     " 

While  this  text  refers  to  war  on  land,  no  different  rule  should  be  admitted 
in  naval  war. 

1683.  It  must  similarly  be  regarded  as  absolutely  forbidden 
during  naval  war,  to  use  the  distinctive  signs  of  hospital  ships  es- 
tablished by  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
vigilance  and  action  of  hostile  ships. 


TITLE  XIV 

RIGHTS  OF  A  BELLIGERENT  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
PERSONS  OF  THE  ENEMY  COUNTRY 

1684.  A  belligerent  may  declare  as  a  prisoner  of  war  any  person 
of  the  enemy  country  who  takes  part  in  the  war  and  falls  into  his 
power. 

Accordingly,  not  only  the  crews  of  war  vessels  shall  be  captured, 
but  also  those  of  the  volunteer  navy  and  privateers  duly  author- 
ized to  take  part  in  the  war. 

1686.  A  belligerent  shall  have  no  right  to  subject  to  the  laws  of 
war  private  non-combatants,  that  is  to  say,  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  armed  forces  and  do  not  take  any  part  in  the  hostili- 
ties, although  they  may  be  on  board  war  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
fulfilling  their  peaceful  mission.  Therefore,  it  shall  not  be  permis- 
sible to  capture  as  prisoners  of  war  physicians,  nurses  and  priests 
on  board  a  captured  enemy  vessel;  they  should  be  free  to  leave 
the  vessel  after  having  accomplished  their  mission  and  to  take 
away  with  them  all  their  personal  property. 

Ck)mpare  art.  10  of  the  Convention  of  October  18,  1907,  for  the  adaptation 
to  maritime  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

PASSENGERS  AND  CREWS  OF  CAPTURED   MERCHANT  VESSELS 

1686.  Persons  on  board  a  merchant  vessel  not  members  of  the 
crew  cannot  be  captured  and  declared  prisoners  of  war,  no  matter 
what  their  nationality  may  be,  except  when,  being  citizens  of  the 
hostile  state,  there  is  ground  to  believe  that  they  constitute  part 
of  the  armed  forces  or  are  called  upon  to  serve  in  the  army  or  in 
the  navy  of  their  country. 

1887.  The  crews  of  captured  enemy  merchant  ships  shall  al- 
ways retain  their  freedom,  and  it  shall  not  be  allowable,  even  by 
way  of  reprisal,  to  declare  the  members  of  the  crew  of  such  vessels 
prisoners  of  war,  except  when  they  have  been  guilty  or  suspected 
of  veritable  acts  of  hostility  or  of  lending  assistance  to  the  enemy. 

613 
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The  belligerent  shall,  however,  be  allowed  provisionally  to  de- 
tain the  captain,  owner,  pilot  and  any  other  person  whom  it  might 
be  necessary  to  examine  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances, so  long  as  their  presence  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for 
the  preliminary  examination  into  the  case. 

1688.  The  belligerent  must  land  in  a  safe  and  hospitable  place 
all  members  of  the  crew  of  the  captured  enemy  merchant  ship 
whom  there  is  no  need  to  detain  conformably  to  the  foregoing  rule, 
and  provide,  in  so  far  as  circumstances  permit,  for  their  repatria- 
tion. It  shaU  never  be  permissible  to  abandon  them  on  barren 
and  uninhabited  coasts,  nor  in  countries  where  their  life  and 
liberty  might  be  in  danger. 

These  rules,  already  proposed  in  the  preceding  editions  (rules  1307,  1308) 
are  opposed  to  customary  law  and  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  authors.  In 
the  Prussian  regulations^ of  1864,  it  is  provided  in  article  18:  "The  crew  of  a 
captured  ship  e^all  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  State  until  the  deci- 
sion of  the  case.  If  the  captured  ship  is  condemned,  the  citizens  of  the  hostUe 
State  among  the  members  of  the  crew  shall  be  declared  prisoners  of  war." 
The  same  provision  is  found  in  article  20  of  the  French  instructions  of  1854. 

The  British  government  favors  the  same  custom  and  Lord  Palmerston 
used  to  say:  "If  Great  Britain  did  not  detain  as  prisoners  of  war  sailors  of 
the  hostile  country  taken  on  board  a  merchant  ship,  she  would  subsequently 
have  to  fight  them  on  board  hostile  war  vessels/' 

.^ong  writers,  we  shall  mevtion  Ortolan,  Diplomatie  de  la  metf  U,  pp.  35 
et  seq.f  Hautefeuille,  Droit  et  devoir  des  neiUres,  Westlake,  in  Revue  de  droit  in- 
temationalf  v.  VII,  p.  258;  Oppenheim,  IrUematumal  Law,  v.  II,  §J201  and 
249. 

We  have  always  considered  war  upon  peaceful  conunerce  as  a  veritable 
anomaly  (Fiore,  Diritio  irUemaziormle  piMlico,  f §  1503  et  seq.)  and  as  a  still 
greater  anomaly  the  subjection  to  the  laws  of  war  of  the  peaceful  citisens 
who  belong  to  the  crew  of  a  merchant  ship.  Ck>mpare  id.^  ▼.  Ill,  3d  ed., 
§  1759.  In  order  to  justify  the  capture  of  hostile  merchant  ships,  the  pre> 
text  of  weakening  the  commercial  power  of  the  enemy  is  invoked.  But  how 
can  the  capture  as  prisoners  of  war  of  the  sailors  of  these  ships  be  justified? 
The  possibility  of  employing  them  on  war  vessels  is  alleged.  H  so,  aU  enemy 
citizens  who  fall  into  the  power  of  a  belligerent  ought  to  be  declared  pris- 
oners of  war,  since  they  may  be  called  to  the  colors.  This  custom,  generally 
accepted,  is  contrary  to  the  general  principle  that  private  persons  who  do 
not  take  part  in  the  war  must  be  considered  as  not  involved  in  the  hostilities 
in  progress  between  the  states  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

Fortunately,  Ck>nvention  XI  of  the  Gencaul  Act  of  The  Hague  of  1907  has 
settled  the  question  conformably  to  more  correct  prindples,  in  articles  5  and 
6,  which  read  as  follows: 

Art.  5. — "When  an  enemy  merchant  ship  is  captured  by  a  belligerent, 
such  of  its  crew  as  are  nationals  of  a  neutral  state  are  not  nuule  pnKmera  of 
war. 

"  The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  the  captain  and  oflSoers  likewise  na- 
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tionalfl  of  a  neutral  state,  if  they  promise  formally  in  writing  not  to  serve  on 
an  enemy  ship  while  the  war  lasts. 

"  Art.  6. — The  captain,  officers  and  members  of  the  crew,  when  nationals 
of  the  enemy  state,  are  not  made  prisoners  of  war,  on  condition  that  they 
make  a  formal  promise  in  writing  not  to  undertake,  while  hostilities  last,  any 
aerrice  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  war."    ' 


THE  SHIPWBECKBD  AND  WOUNDED  IN  MABTTIMB  WAB 

1689.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  states,  even  upon  those  which 
have  not  signed  or  adhered  to  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  to 
consider  it  a  duty  under  the  principles  of  humanity  and  civiliza- 
tion, not  to  subject  to  the  laws  of  war  the  ships  and  craft  which, 
at  their  own  risk,  during  or  after  the  fight,  pick  up  shipwrecked 
persons  or  wounded  without  regard  to  nationality,  but  to  regard 
such  vessels  as  neutral. 

1690.  Every  state  which  has  seized  a  war  vessel  fitted  out  as  a 
hospital  ship  with  wounded  and  sick  aboard,  must  deem  it  contrary 
to  military  honor  and  to  its  dignity  to  divert  it  from  its  special  pur- 
pose and  to  subject  it  to  the  laws  of  war,  by  capturing  it  with  its 
hospital  material  and  declaring  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners 
of  war.  It  must,  on  the  contrary,  allow  the  medical  corps  to  con- 
tinue to  discharge  its  duties  and  when  the  sick  and  wounded,  after 
having  been  tended  and  cured,  are  capable  of  resuming  their  mili- 
tary service,  must  allow  them  to  return  to  their  country,  provided 
they  give  their  parole  not  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  war. 

1691.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  states  which  have  signed  the  Hague 
Convention  of  October  18, 1907,  to  acknowledge  the  binding  legal 
force  of  the  rules  respecting  the  wounded,  the  sick  and  shipwrecked 
persons  in  maritime  war  and  to  carry  out  faithfully  all  the  stipu- 
lations of  that  convention  with  respect  to  persons  and  vessels  de- 
signed to  aid  and  assist  them. 

HOSPITAL  SHIPS  ACCORDING  TO  THE  HAGUE  CONVENTION  OP   1907 

1692.  Military  hospiUd  shipSy  thai  is  to  say,  ships  constructed  or 
assigned  by  states  specially  and  soldy  vnth  a  view  to  assisting  the 
tooundedf  sick  and  shipwrecked,  the  names  of  which  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  beUigererU  powers  at  the  commencement  or  during  the 
course  of  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  b^ore  they  are  employed,  shdli  be 
respected  and  cannot  be  captured  while  hostilities  last. 
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These  ships,  moreover y  are  not  on  the  same  footing  as  war  vessels  as 
regards  their  stay  in  a  neutral  port.    {Art.  1 .) 

We  reproduce  verbatim  the  articles  of  the  convention  concluded  by  the  states 
represented  at  The  Hague  at  the  second  Conference  of  1907.  It  sums  up  the 
wishes  of  philanthropists  and  scientists  as  regards  the  application  to  naval 
warfare  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  August  22,  1864,  which  had  already 
been  declared  extended  to  such  warfare  by  the  first  Hague  Conference  of  1899. 
The  Convention  of  1907  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of  1899.  It  is  the 
tehth  convention  of  the  General  Act  of  The  Hague  and  constitutes  in  that 
respect  the  '*  common ''  law  of  the  44  states  which  have  signed  it,  except  for 
certain  reservations  made  by  China,  Great  Britain,  Persia  and  Turkey. 

As  regards  other  states,  while  not  strictly  binding,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  most  complete  expression  of  the  principles  of  law  and  of  humanitarian 
sentiments,  which  no  government  can  with  impunity  violate;  it  ought  to  be 
declared  compulsory  at  the  beginning  of  every  war. 

This  convention  comprises  22  principal  articles:  the  others,  to  article  28, 
refer  to  ratification  and  adhesions.  We  afiix  to  these  articles,  in  reproducing 
them,  the  consecutive  numbers  of  the  present  work,  indicating,  however,  at 
the  end  the  number  they  bear  in  the  convention. 

1693.  Hospital  ships,  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  expense 
of  private  individuals  or  officially  recognized  relief  sodeties,  shall  be 
likewise  respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  if  the  belligerent  Power 
to  whom  they  belong  has  given  them  an  official  commission  and  has 
notified  their  names  to  the  hostile  Power  at  the  commencement  of  or 
during  hostilities,  and  in  any  case  before  they  are  employed. 

These  ships  must  be  provided  with  a  certificate  from  the  competent 
auihorities  declaring  that  the  vessels  have  been  under  their  control  wkUe 
fitting  out  and  on  final  departure.     {Art.  2.) 

1694.  Hospital  ships,  equipped  wholly  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals  or  officially  recognized  societies  of  neutral  coun- 
tries, shaU  be  respected  and  exempt  from  capture,  on  condition  that 
they  are  placed  under  ike  control  of  one  of  the  belligerents  wUh  the 
previous  consent  of  their  own  Government  and  toith  the  authorization 
of  the  belligerent  himself,  and  that  the  latter  has  notified  their  names 
to  his  adversary  at  the  commencement  of  or  during  hostilities,  and  in 
any  case,  before  they  are  employed.     {Art.  S.) 

1696.  The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  1, 2,  and  S  shall  afford  relief 
and  assistance  to  the  wounded,  sick,  and  shipwrecked  of  the  beUiger" 
ents  without  distinction  of  nationality. 

The  Governments  undertake  not  to  use  these  ships  for  any  military 
purpose. 

These  vessels  must  in  no  unse  hamper  the  movements  of  the  com" 
batants. 
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During  and  after  an  engagement  they  wiU  act  at  their  own  risk  and 
peril. 

The  beUigererUs  shall  have  the  right  to  control  and  search  them; 
they  can  refuse  to  help  them,  order  them  off,  make  them  take  a  certain 
course,  and  put  a  commissioner  on  board;  they  can  even  detain  them, 
if  important  circumstances  require  it. 

As  far  as  possible,  the  belligerents  shaU  enter  in  the  log  of  the  hos- 
pital ships  the  orders  which  they  give  them.    (Art.  4-) 

1696.  Military  hospital  ships  shaU  be  distinguished  by  being 
painted  white  outside  with  a  horizontal  band  of  green  about  a  meter 
and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  ships  mentioned  in  Articles  2  and  3  shaU  be  distinguished  by 
being  painted  white  outside  with  a  horizontal  band  of  red  about  a 
meter  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

The  boats  of  the  ships  above  mentioned,  as  also  small  craft  which 
may  be  used  for  hospital  work,  shall  be  distinguished  by  similar  paint- 
ing. 

AU  hospital  ships  shaU  make  themselves  known  by  hoisting,  with 
their  naUonalflag,  the  white  flag  with  a  red  cross  provided  by  the  Geneva 
Convention,  and,  further,  if  they  belong  to  a  neutral  State,  by  flying 
at  the  mainmast  the  national  flag  of  the  belligerent  under  whose  con- 
trol  they  are  placed. 

Hospital  ships  which,  in  the  terms  of  Article  4,  are  detained  by  the 
enemy,  must  haul  down  the  ruUional  flag  of  the  belligerent  to  ivhom 
they  belong. 

The  ships  and  boats  above  mentioned  which  unsh  to  ensure  by  right 
the  freedom  from  interference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  must,  subject 
to  the  assent  of  the  belligerent  they  are  accompanying,  take  the  neces-- 
sary  measures  to  render  their  special  painting  sufficiently  plain. 
(Art.  6.) 

1697.  The  distinguishing  signs  referred  to  in  Article  6  can  only 
be  used,  whether  in  time  of  peace  or  war,  for  protecting  or  indicating 
the  ships  therein  mentioned.    (Art.  6.) 

1698.  In  the  case  of  a  fight  on  board  a  warship,  the  sick  wards 
shall  be  respected  and  spared  as  far  as  possible. 

The  said  sick  wards  and  the  matMel  belonging  to  them  remain  sub- 
jed  to  the  laws  of  war;  they  cannot,  however,  be  used  for  any  pur-- 
pose  other  than  that  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  so  long 
as  they  are  required  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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The  commander,  however,  into  whose  power  they  haoe  foUen  may 
apply  them  to  other  purposes,  if  the  military  sittuUion  requires  U, 
after  seeing  that  the  sick  and  wmmded  are  properly  provided  for. 
(AH.  7.) 

1689.  Hospital  skips  and  sick  wards  of  vessels  are  no  longer  en- 
titled to  protection  if  they  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  injuring 
the  enemy. 

The  fad  of  the  staff  of  Oie  said  skips  and  sick  wards  being  armed  for 
maintaining  order  and  for  defending  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the 
presence  of  wireless  telegraphy  apparatus  on  board,  is  not  a  sfuffUAent 
reason  for  withdrawing  protection.    (Art.  8.) 

1700.  BeUigerents  may  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the  commanders 
of  neutral  merchant  ships,  yachts,  or  boats  to  take  on  board  and  tend 
the  sick  and  wounded. 

Vessels  responding  to  this  appeal,  and  also  vessels  which  have  of 
their  awn  accord  rescued  sick,  wounded  or  shipwrecked  men,  shall 
enjoy  special  protection  and  certain  immunities.  In  no  case  can 
they  be  captured  for  having  such  persons  on  board,  but,  apart  from 
special  undertakings  that  have  been  made  to  them,  they  remain  lixMe 
to  capture  for  any  violations  of  neutrality  they  may  have  committed. 
(AH.  9.) 

1701.  The  religious,  medical,  and  hospital  staff  of  any  captured 
ship  is  inviolable,  and  its  members  cannot  be  made  prisoners  of  war. 
On  leaving  the  ship  they  may  take  away  vrith  them  the  objects  and 
surgical  instruments  which  are  their  own  private  property. 

This  staff  shaU  canlinue  to  discharge  Us  duties  while  necessary,  and 
can  afterwards  leave,  when  the  commander-in^i^  considers  it 
possible. 

The  belligerents  must  guarantee  to  the  said  staff,  when  it  has  fallen 
into  their  hands,  the  same  allowances  in  pay  which  are  given  to  the 
staff  of  corresponding  rank  in  their  own  navy.    {Art.  10.) 

1702.  Sailors  and  soldiers  on  board,  when  sick  or  wounded,  as  weU 
as  other  persons  officially  attached  to  fleets  or  armies,  whatever  their 
nationality,  shall  be  respected  and  tended  by  the  captors.    (Art.  11.) 

1703.  Any  warship  belonging  to  a  belligerent  may  demand  that 
sick,  wounded,  or  shipwrecked  men  on  board  military  hospital  skips, 
hospital  ships  belonging  to  relief  societies  or  to  private  indimduals, 
merchant  ships,  yachts,  or  boats,  whatever  the  nationality  of  these 
vessels,  should  be  handed  over.    {Art.  12.) 
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1701.  //  sick,  wounded,  or  shiptorecked  persons  are  taken  on  hoard 
a  neutral  war-ship,  every  possible  precavHon  must  he  taken  thai  they 
do  not  again  take  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war.    {Art.  IS.) 

1706.  The  shipwrecked,  wounded,  or  sick  of  one  of  the  heUiger- 
erUs  who  fall  into  the  power  of  the  other  helligererU  are  prisoners  of 
war.  The  captor  must  decide,  according  to  circumstances,  whether 
to  keep  them,  send  them  to  a  port  of  his  own  country,  to  a  neutral 
port,  or  even  to  an  enemy  port.  In  this  last  case,  prisoners  thus  re- 
patriated cannot  serve  again  while  the  war  lasts.    {Art.  H.) 

1706.  The  shipwrecked,  sick,  or  wounded,  who  are  landed  at  a 
neutral  port  with  the  consent  of  the  local  authorities,  must,  unless  an 
arrangement  is  made  to  the  contrary  hetween  the  neutral  state  and  the 
heUigerent  states,  he  guarded  hy  the  neutral  state  so  as  to  prevent  them 
from  again  taking  part  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 

The  expenses  of  tending  them  in  hospital  and  interning  them  shaU 
he  home  hy  the  state  to  which  the  shipwrecked,  sick,  orwounded  persons 
helong.    {Art.  16.) 

nVl.  After  every  engagement,  the  two  heUigerents,  so  far  cut  mili- 
tary interests  permit,  shall  lake  steps  to  look  for  the  shipwrecked, 
sick,  and  wounded,  and  to  protect  them,  as  weU  as  the  dead,  agoing 
piUage  and  iU  treatment. 

They  shall  see  that  the  hurial,  whether  hy  land  or  sea,  or  cremation 
of  the  dead  shaU  he  preceded  hy  a  carefvl  examination  of  the  corpse. 
{AH.  16.) 

1708.  Each  heUigerent  shall  send,  as  early  as  possible,  to  the  au- 
thorities of  their  country,  navy  or  army  the  military  marks  or  docu- 
ments of  identity  found  on  the  dead  and  the  description  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  picked  up  hy  him. 

The  heUigerents  shaU  keep  each  other  informed  as  to  internments 
and  transfers  as  weU  as  to  the  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths 
which  have  occurred  among  the  sick  and  wounded  in  their  hands. 
They  shaU  collect  aU  the  objects  of  personal  use,  valuables,  letters, 
etc.,  which  are  found  in  the  captured  ships,  or  which  have  heen  left 
hy  the  sick  or  wounded  who  died  in  hospital,  in  order  to  have  them 
forwarded  to  the  persons  concerned  hy  the  authorities  of  their  own 
country.     {Art.  17.) 

1700.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  do  not  apply  except 
hetween  contrdding  Powers,  and  then  only  if  aU  the  heUigerents  are 
parties  to  the  Convention.    {Art.  18.) 
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1710.  The  commandera^n-chief  of  the  beUigererU  fleets  must  see 
thai  the  above  articles  are  properly  carried  out;  they  will  haoe  also  to 
see  to  oases  not  covered  thereby  j  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  their  respective  GovemmerUs  and  in  conformity  with  the  Qeneral 
principles  of  the  present  Convention,    (Art.  19.) 

1711.  The  signatory  Powers  shaJl  take  the  necessary  measures  for 
bringing  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  to  the  knowledge  of 
their  naval  forces,  and  espedaUy  of  the  members  entitled  thereunder 
to  immunity,  and  for  making  them  known  to  the  pubUc.    (Art.  SO.) 

1712.  The  signatory  Powers  likewise  undertake  to  enad  or  to 
propose  to  their  legislatures,  if  their  .criminal  laws  are  inadequate, 
the  measures  necessary  for  checking  in  time  of  war  individual  acts 
of  pillage  and  iBrtreatment  in  respect  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
fleet,  oa  u?eU  as  for  punishing,  as  an  unjustifiable  adoption  of  naval 
and  military  marks,  the  unauthorized  use  of  the  distinctive  marks 
mentioned  in  Article  5  (rule  1696)  by  vessels  not  protected  by4he  pres- 
ent Convention. 

They  wiU  communicate  to  each  other,  through  the  Netherland  Gov- 
ernment, the  enactments  for  preventing  such  acts  at  the  latest  within 
five  years  of  the  ratification  of  the  present  Convention.    (Art.  21.) 

1713.  In  the  case  of  operations  of  war  between  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  belligerents,  the  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  do  not 
apply  except  between  the  forces  actually  on  board  ship.    (Art.  22.) 

All  the  states  represented  at  The  Hague  have  subscribed  this  agreement, 
but  China  made  a  reservation  as  to  article  21  (rule  1712);  Great  Britain,  as 
to  arts.  6  and  21  (rules  1697,  1712),  and  with  a  declaration  that  article  12  (rule 
1703)  should  be  considered  as  limited  to  the  sole  case  of  combatants  rescued 
during  or  after  a  naval  engagement  in  which  they  have  taken  part;  Persia, 
under  reservation  of  the  right  to  use  the  Lion  and  Red  Sun  instead  of  the 
Red  Cross;  and  Turkey,  under  reservation  of  the  right  to  use  the  Red  Crescent. 


TITLE  XV 

THE  CAPTURE  OF  ENEMY  MERCHANT  SHIPS  AND 

CARGO 

INVIOLABILITY  OP  PRIVATE  PROPERTY 

1714.  According  to  proper  laws  of  war,  the  property  (ships  or 
cargo)  of  private  persons  of  the  enemy  state  should  be  deemed 
inviolable  in  naval  as  well  as  land  war,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all 
civilized  states  to  make  this  rule  obligatory  through  a  conventional 
agreement,  by  declaring  enemy  merchant  ships  and  their  enemy 
cargoes  to  be  inviolable,  save  when  the  ships  clearly  perform  hostile 
acts  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  under  any  form  of  assist- 
ance to  the  enemy  jQeet. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  and  anomaly  to  implicate  in  a  naval  war  private  per- 
sons not  involved  in  it,  while  the  opposite  doctrine  prevails  in  land  war.  It 
is  claimed  that  naval  war  cannot  attain  its  object  through  the  mere  destruc- 
tion of  the  naval  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  that  it  must  besides  ruin  his  eco- 
nomic and  commercial  power  by  attacking  his  shipping.  This  is  a  very  weak 
argument  for  attempting  to  justify  a  barbarous  practice.  How,  indeed,  by 
causing  actual  and  immediate  damage  to  private  persons,  could  the  economic 
and  commercial  power  of  the  State  be  weakened  during  the  course  of  hostilities? 

We  have  treated  this  question  in  detail  in  our  work  Trailato  di  Diriiio  inters 
nanonale  jmbblicOf  v.  Ill,  3d  ed.,  chap.  X,  §  11,  pp.  195  el  seq. 

The  great  majority  of  writers  favor  the  doctrine  of  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  in  time  of  naval  war.  We  may  refer  to  the  very  complete 
bibliographical  notes  of  Bonfils-Fauchille,  3d  ed.,§  1281;  Oppenheim,  op,  cit., 
V.  II,  §i  173  and  180;  de  Boeck,  De  la  proprUU  privie  ennemie  sous  pauiUon 
ennemi.  See  also  the  proceedings  of  the  Institute  of  International  Law  at 
the  session  of  The  Hague  of  1875  and  of  Zurich  of  1877.  For  historical  par- 
ticulars, see,  Nys,  Droit  irUermUional,  les  prindpest  les  thioriea,  les  fails,  v.  Ill, 
chap.  X;  La  guerre  maritime  et  la  proprUti  priuSe  ennemie  sous  pavilion  ennemi. 

This  doctrine  is  already  accepted  in  practice  by  the  most  civilized  states: 
it  is  expressly  sanctioned  in  some  treaties,  among  which  we  may  note  the 
treaty  concluded  between  Italy  and  the  United  States  on  February  22,  1871. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  public  opinion  will  succeed  in  overcoming  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  certain  countries,  among  which  Great  Britain  is  especially  no- 
torious, and  that  ultimately  an  international  agreement  will  proclaim  the  in- 
violability of  enemy  private  property  under  the  enemy  flag. 

At  the  first  Hague  Conference  of  1899,  the  question  of  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  was  considered;  but  the  states  represented  confined  them- 
selves to  expressing  the  desire  that  the  proposition  should  be  referred  for  ex- 

021 
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amination  to  the  next  Conference.  The  question  was  again  called  up  in  1907, 
but  owing  to  serious  dififeremoes  of  opinion  and  conflict  of  the  respective  in- 
terests, it  was  not  discussed.  Nevertheless,  the  wish  was  expressed  that  the 
program  of  the  next  Conference  should  be  to  draw  up  regulations  of  the  laws 
of  naval  warfare,  among  which  is  comprised  our  proposal,  which  it  is  hoped 
states  will  finally  agree  to.  This  would  be  easy,  if  Great  Britain  would  give 
up  her  traditional  policy  in  the  matter  which  maintains  the  utihty  of  destroy- 
ing maritime  commerce  during  war  and  adopt  the  opinion  of  British  jurists, 
who  themselves  disapprove  it.  See  the  important  article  of  Hall  in  the  Con^ 
temporary  Review,  v.  XXVI,  pp.  735  et  seq, 

[For  an  illuminating  account  by  Harold  Scott  Quigley  of  the  traditional 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  favor  of  the  immimity  from  capture  of  private 
property  at  sea,  cf.  11  Amer.  Joum.  of  Int.  Law  (1917),  pp.  820-838. — 
Transl.) 

CAPTUBE  ACCOBDING  TO  THE  PRESENT  CUSTOMS  OF  NAVAL  WASFABB 

1716.  According  to  the  present  abnormal  custom  of  naval  war- 
fare, it  is  to  be  regarded  as  lawful  for  belligerents  to  seize  enemy 
merchant  ships  and  the  enemy  cargo  on  board,  and  to  exerdse 
the  right  of  capture  with  the  purpose  of  confiscating  both  ship  and 
cargo,  since  under  the  laws  and  customs  actually  governing  the 
matter,  the  competent  tribunal  may  declare  the  capture  lawful 
and  the  prize  valid. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  CAPTURE 

1716.  The  right  of  capture  as  now  admitted  according  to  the 
abnormal  usages  of  naval  warfare,  must  be  considered  as  an  ex- 
ceptional right,  in  derogation  of  ^^ common''  law. 

It  should,  therefore,  be  considered  in  principle  subject  to  re- 
strictions likely  to  be  favorable  to  those  against  whom  it  is  invoked, 
rather  than  to  greater  extensions  with  a  view  to  supp>orting  the 
pretensions  of  the  belligerent  who  seeks  to  appropriate  and  con- 
fiscate the  prize. 

1717.  Any  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  right  of  capture,  although 
it  is  sought  to  justify  it  on  the  pretext  of  reprisals  or  reciprocity, 
must  be  considered  as  contrary  to  the  true  laws  of  war. 

WHEN  CAN  THE  RIGHT  OF  CAPTURE  BE  EXERCISED? 

1718.  The  right  of  capture  can  only  be  exercised  after  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  and  the  opening  of  hostilities. 

Hostile  merchant  ships  which  happen  to  be  in  the  ports  of  a 
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belligerent  when  hostilities  break  out  or  which,  liaving  left  their 
last  port  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  have  entered  a 
hostile  port  not  knowing  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  ought  not  to 
be  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation,  but  should  be  given  a  safe 
conduct  for  proceeding  to  their  p>ort  of  destination,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  allowed  to  depart  without  prejudice  to  the  exigencies 
of  war.  , 

It  is  the  duty  of  belligerents  to  consider  as  obligatory,  and  not 
merely  as  desirable,  the  non-application  of  the  exceptional  right 
of  naval  warfare,  which  legitimates  capture,  to  merchant  ships 
which  have  entered  their  ports  under  the  protection  of  the  "com- 
mon" law  in  force  in  time  of  peace. 

Compare  rules  1448  el  seq. 

This  principle  may  be  regarded  as  accepted  under  customary  law.  France 
and  Great  Britain  acted  accordingly  during  the  war  of  1854  with  respect  to 
Russian  ships  which  were  in  French  or  British  ports  or  were  bound  thereto, 
and  gave  them  a  time  limit  within  which  to  seek  safety.  The  same  procediu^ 
was  adopted  by  Prussia  in  1866,  by  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877,  by  the  United 
States  in  1808,  and  finally  by  Russia  and  Japan  in  1904.  We  do  not  know 
why  the  Conference  of  1907  was  satisfied  with  declaring  merely  as  desirable 
what  it  should  have  considered  as  an  absolute  duty.  See  article  I  of  the  Con- 
vention given  as  a  note  under  rule  1450. 

WHO  BiAY  EXERCISE  THE  RIQHT  OF  CAPTURE  AND  WHERE 

1719.  The  right  to  capture  enemy  merchant  ships  belongs  to 
the  war  vessels  of  the  belligerents  and  to  the  vessels  attached  to 
the  jQeet  and  authorized  to  exercise  the  right  of  war. 

In  cases  where  the  fitting  out  of  privateers  may  be  regarded  as 
duly  authorized,  the  right  to  capture  private  merchandise  under 
the  enemy  flag  shall  similarly  belong  to  privateers  to  which  the 
belligerent  sovereign  has  granted  letters  of  marque,  subject  to 
the  conditions  imposed  by  those  letters. 

1720.  A  merchant  vessel  attacked  by  an  enemy  war  vessel  or 
privateer  may  always  defend  itself  by  every  means  and  if  it  should 
succeed  in  capturing  the  ship  which  attacked  it,  it  may  claim  the 
right  of  prize  capture. 

1721.  The  right  of  prize  capture  may  be  exercised  in  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  the  belligerents  and  on  the  high  sea.  It  cannot 
be  exercised  in  the  territorial  waters  of  neutral  Powers,  nor  in 
neutralized  waters. 
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A  belligerent  may,  however,  continue  in  those  waters  against 
an  enemy  merchant  ship  an  attack  and  pursuit  for  purpose  of 
capture  which  had  commenced  on  the  high  sea  and  had  been 
prosecuted  without  interruption. 

OBJECT  OF  CAPTURE 

1722.  A  belligerent  may  properly  exercise  the  right  of  capture: 
(a)  With  respect  to  an  enemy  merchant  ship; 

(6)  With  respect  to  merchandise  loaded  on  board  an  enemy 
merchant  ship,  if  the  owner  of  the  merchandise  can  be  considered 
an  enemy. 

WHEN  A  MERCHANT  VESSEL  MAY  BE  REGARDED  AS  AN  ENEMY 

1723.  The  nationality  of  a  vessel  as  ascertained  by  the  ship's 
papers  and  by  the  flag  it  has  a  l^al  right  to  fly,  must  determine  its 
legal  status  as  an  enemy  or  not. 

1721.  The  nationality  of  the  ship's  owners  cannot  have  any  in- 
fluence at  the  time  when  the  belligerent,  in  conformity  with  exist- 
ing usages,  exercises  his  right  to  seize  a  vessel  then  entitled  to  fly 
the  enemy  flag.  If  the  ship,  however,  belongs  partly  to  citizens 
of  neutral  countries,  that  fact  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
the  legal  proceedings  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  prize. 

Our  rule  would  apply  to  a  ship  which,  canying  the  enemy  flag,  belongB 
wholly  or  in  part  to  neutrals  who  prove  beyond  doubt  their  right  of  ownership. 

Considering  that,  in  principle,  the  right  of  capture  must  be  regarded  as  an 
exceptional  right,  whose  scope  should  be  restricted  rather  than  extended,  it 
follows  that  when  a  ship  belongs  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  neutral,  a  belligerent 
cannot  confiscate  it  to  his  profit.  The  opposite  principle  is  adopted  by  the 
courts,  and  was  especially  sanctioned  by  the  judgment  of  the  French  Prize 
Court  of  December  22,  1870,  in  the  Turner  case,  which  states  that  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  right  of  capture,  the  ownership  of  the  vessel  is  wholly  in- 
divisible, and  that  neutral  citizens,  co-owners  of  the  ship,  cannot  claim  against 
the  captor  their  share  of  property  in  a  vessel  navigating  under  the  enemy 
flag.  This  decision  is  based  upon  a  conception  opposite  to  ours,  which  in  fact 
deems  it  necessary  not  to  restrict  but  to  extend  the  right  of  capture.  (Compare 
pile  1716.) 

The  opposite  view  was  taken  with  more  reason  in  the  case  of  the  ship  La 
Palme,  during  the  Franco-German  war.  That  vessel,  which  carried  the  Ger- 
man flag,  was  seized,  although,  in  fact,  belonging  to  the  Mission  Society  of 
Basel.  The  Prize  Court  had  condemned  the  ship,  but  £he  Council  of  State 
reversed  the  decision  on  the  ground  that  for  Swiss  owners  of  vessels,  naviga- 
tion under  a  foreign  flag  is  a  case  of  necessity,  since  Switzerland  has  no  mari- 
time flag.    Rivier,  Droit  des  gens,  II,  p.  345. 
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(Municipal  law  furnishes  the  test  of  title  to  fly  the  flag.  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  ownership  by  American  citizens. — ^Transl.] 

1726.  Any  vessel  duly  fl3nng  the  enemy  flag  may  be  regarded 
as  an  enemy,  in  determining  the  l^ality  of  the  seizure  or  the  obli- 
gation to  make  compensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  prize, 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  essential  fact  of  the  l^al  status  of 
the  owners  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo. 

1726.  A  belligerent  cannot  regard  as  an  enemy  and  seize  as 
such  a  vessel  navigating  under  a  neutral  flag,  although  the  prop- 
erty of  a  citizen  of  the  enemy  state  before  or  even  after  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  if  it  was  really  sold  to  a  neutral,  and  it  so  appears 
clearly  from  the  ship's  papers,  so  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of 
doubt  as  to  the  transfer  of  ownership. 

When  the  sale  of  a  merchant  vessel  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  enemy  state 
is  made  to  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  state,  either  prior  to  or  after  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  while  in  tranait,  the  belligerent  cannot  disregard  the  effects  of 
the  transfer  of  property,  which  is  lawful  in  time  of  war. 

Perels  quotes  the  report  of  the  Attomey-^jleneral  of  the  United  States,  who 
said : ''  Neutrals  have  the  rjght  to  purchase  the  property  of  belligerents,  whether 
ships  or  any  other  thing,  during  war,  and  any  rule  of  any  one  state  in  op- 
position to  this  principle,  which  is  conformable  to  the  rules  of  international 
law,  must  be  held  contrary  to  public  law  and  in  pure  derogation  to  the  sovereign 
authority  of  every  sovereign  state."  Opinion  of  May,  1855,  in  Soethcr's 
Recueilf  nouv.  s^rie,  I,  n.  156  and  of  August  7, 1854,  II,  n.  182,  given  by  Perels, 
op.  cU,,  §  36.  Compare,  Holland,  Prize  Law,  §  19,  and  Oppenheim,  op.  cU.,  II, 
§199. 

Of  course,  the  whole  proposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  bill  of  sale 
is  bona  fide  and  that  property  was  really  transferred  without  reservation  to 
the  neutral  so  as  to  exclude  any  element  of  fraud  from  the  sale. 

[While  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  is  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  vast  majority  of  states  to  the  effect  that  a  sale  of  a  vessel  after  the 
outbreak  of  war,  from  a  belligerent  citizen  to  a  neutral,  if  bona  fide  and  ir- 
revocable, is  valid,  France  is  still  numbered  among  the  few  countries  which 
regard  such  a  sale  as  ipeo  facto  void,  its  law  being  therefore  opposed  to  the 
general  rule,  which  is  approved  by  Fiore.  See  the  case  of  The  Dacia,  captured 
by  France,  March  1,  1915.— Transl.] 


NATIONAL  SHIPS  CAPTURED  BT  THE  ENEIIY  AND  BETAKEN 

1727.  A  belligerent  has  no  right  to  consider  as  an  enemy  vessel 
a  national  merchant  ship  captured  by  the  other  belligerent,  and 
retaken  by  him  before  a  Prize  Court  has  passed  on  the  ownership 
of  the  vessel  and  condemned  it  as  enemy  property. 
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i72l8«  A  national  merchant  ship  captured  by  the  enemy,  even 
if  taken  by  him  to  his  ports,  when  retaken  by  a  national  war  vessel, 
must  be  restored  to  its  owner  without  subjecting  him  to  the  pay- 
ment of  any  indemnity. 

When  retaken  by  a  privateer  duly  commissioned,  the  owner 
cQuU  be  made  to  pay  compensation  to  the  privateer. 

It  can  never  be  considered  as  enemy  property  nor  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  an  enemy  ship  captured  by  a  privateer. 

The  Italian  Merchant  Marine  Ckxie  provides  as  follows  in  article  221 : 
./'A, national  or  foreign  merchant  ship  chartered  by  the  State,  which  has 
befsn  retaken  by  a  war  vessel  after  having  fallen  into  ^e  power  of  the  enemy, 
shall  be  restored  to  the  owner,  who  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  payment  of 
Compensation. 

.  ''If  4he  chartered  ship  has  been  retaken  by  a  national  merchant  ship,  the 
latter  shall  receive  a  reward  to  be  paid  out  of  the  State  Treasury,  equal  to  a 
fourth  or  sixth  part  respectively  of  the  property  recovered,  according  to  the 
various  ciMKs  contemplated  in  the  first  part  of  article  219/' 

WHEN  IS  BiERCHANDISB  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  ENEICT? 

1729.  All  merchandise  loaded  on  board  a  merchant  ship  duly 
Syi^K  the  flag  of  the  enemy  state  must  be  considered  as  enemy 
cargo  and  as  such  subject  to  the  right  of  prize  capture,  provided 
it  is  the  property  of  a  person  who,  by  his  legal  status,  must  be 
regiwded  as  a  subject  of  the  enemy  state. 

17S0.  Merchandise  belonging  to  a  neutral  when  taken  on  board 
an  enemy  ship  consigned  to  a  person  who,  by  his  l^al  status,  must 
be  deemed  a  citizen  of  the  enemy  state,  may  be  subject  to  the  right 
of  prize  capture  as  enemy  property,  when  the  transfer  of  owner- 
ship of  the  merchandise  may  be  considered  as  having  taken  place 
at  the  time  of  shipment  but  not  if  the  transfer  of  title  occurs  on 
delivery  at  the  place  of  destination. 

Such  determination  of  ownership  may  in  a  certain  measure  de- 
pend upon  whether  the  merchandise  shipped  travels  at  the  risk 
and  peril  of  the  shipper  or  the  consignee. 

The  general  principle  res  perU  dominio  may  as  a  rule  be  applied;  but  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  risk  cannot  always  be  decisive  in  determining  ownership.  It 
may  happen  that  the  seller  has  assumed  the  risks  even  of  things  which  have 
become  the  property  of  the  consignee.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  e3camine 
Hie  contsact  in  order  completely  to  settle  the  matter,  which  may  have  an 
influence  on  the  decision  as  to  the  validity  of  the  prise.  As  regards  seisure, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  a  belligerent  has  the  right  to  seize  as  enemy  property 
all  merchandise  consigned  to  a  national  of  the  enemy  state. 
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ENliafT  CHAaACTBB  OF  SHIP  AND  MERCHANDISE 

1731.  A  belligerent  may  assimilate  to  an  enemy  vessel  any  ship, 
of  whatever  nationality  and  flag,  which  takes  part  in  the  war  by 
performing  acts  of  hostility  and  by  lending  assistance  to  his  ad- 
versary. 

He  may  therefore  apply  to  it  and  to  the  merchandise  on  board 
belonging  to  its  owner  or  charterer,  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
applicable  to  enemy  ships. 

Albericus  Gentilis  held  that  any  ship  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  enemy 
which  becomes  so  of  its  own  accord.  In  undertaking  to  indicate  when  for- 
eigners (neutrals)  may  be  regarded  as  enemies,  he  said:  ''It  is  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  the  cause  of  the  act,  and  as  regurds  the  foreigner  (neutral),  it 
must  be  ascertained  that  he  does  not  do  anything  likely  to  be  of  advantage 
to  the  enemy,  which  would  make  an  enemy  of  himself  not  unlike  any  other 
who  might  help  the  enemy.  Any  one  must  be  considered  as  an  enemy  who 
does  what  pleases  the  enemy,  and  furnishes  his  army  with  things  necessary  for 
war.  .  .  .  Any  one  helps  the  enemy  who  by  his  co-operation  makes  him 
bolder.  That  can  be  said  of  the  Hanseatic  ships  supplying  the  Spaniards 
with  provisions  and  other  war  supplies."  Albericus  Gentilis,  De  jure  belli, 
cap.  XXII,  no.  5.     See  the  Italian  translation  of  Fiorini,  p.  353. 

Everybody  must  recognize  that  in  this  quotation  of  Albericus  Gentilis, 
written  before  Grotius,  is  found  in  condensed  statement  the  true  doctrine,  of 
neutrality.  Those  who  have  not  read  the  remarkable  work  of  our  country- 
man should  not  fail  to  do  so  in  order  to  give  him  the  credit  he  deserves. 

SHIPS  AND  PROPERTY  EXEMPT  FROM  CAPTURE 

1732.  All  the  states  which  have  subscribed  the  Paris  treaty  of 
1856  or  have  adhered  thereto  must  consider  themselves  legally 
bound  not  to  exercise  the  right  of  capture  in  regard  to  neutral 
ships  and  neutral  merchandise  on  board  a  captured  enemy  ship 
nor  in  r^ard  to  enemy  property  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  and  to 
consider  the  neutral  ship  and  merchandise  and  enemy  merchandise 
on  board  a  neutral  ship,  as  inviolate,  except  when  the  neutral 
ship  is  found  guilty  of  violating  a  blockade  or  when  the  mer- 
chandise carried  may  be  r^arded  as  contraband  of  war. 

The  basis  of  our  rules  is  the  declaration  signed  by  the  states  represented  at 
Pkris,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  treaty  concluded  between  them  on 
March  30,  1856: 

''2.  The  neutral  flag  covers  enemy  goods,  excepting  only  contraband  of  war; 

''3.  Neutral  goods  cannot  be  confiscated  on  board  an  enemy  vessel,  except- 
ing only  contraband  of  war." 

178S.  As  regards  the  states  not  signatory  to  the  treaty  nor  ad- 
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hering  to  it,  the  two  rules  established  by  the  Dedaration  of  18S6 
must  be  regarded  as  expressing  rational  principles  of  law,  and  they 
must  be  recognized  as  having  the  binding  force  assigned  to  any 
rule  of  natural  justice. 

In  fact,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  conformable  to  the  general  principles  of  law, 
not  to  be  able  to  accomplish  any  act  of  hostility  on  neutral  territory;  to  con- 
sider a  ship  as  a  dependency  of  the  state  to  which  it  belongs,  and  consequently 
to  have  no  right  to  capture  enemy  goods  which  happen  to  be  on  a  neutral 
ship;  nor  to  have  the  right  to  implicate  neutrals  in  the  war  by  appl3ring  to 
them  the  laws  of  war  applicable  to  the  enemy. 

1734*  Boats  exclusively  employed  in  coast  fishing  or  in  minor 
local  navigation,  together  with  their  rigging,  tackle,  appliances 
and  cargo,  shall  be  considered  as  exempt  from  capture,  according 
to  the  rules  of  ''  common  "  law  and  those  established  by  the  second 
Hague  Conference  of  1907. 

This  exemption  shall  ceajse  as  soon  as  they  participate  in  hos- 
tilities in  any  manner  whatever. 

The  contracting  states  must  agree  not  to  take  advantage  of  the 
harmless  character  of  these  ships  in  order  to  use  them  for  military 
purposes  while  preserving  their  pacific  appearance. 

1736.  Similarly,  ships  employed  in  religious,  scientific  or  philan- 
thropic missions  are  exempt  from  capture. 

The  two  preceding  rules  reproduce  articles  3  and  4  of  Convention  XI  of 
the  General  Act  of  The  Hague  of  1907  respecting  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  capture  in  naval  warfare. 

Hospital  ships  and  those  engaged  in  receiving  the  wounded  and  shipwrecked 
must  be  considered  as  engaged  in  a  philanthropic  mission.  Such  ships  are 
exempt  from  capture  on  the  part  of  the  states  which  have  signed  the  Hague 
Convention  of  1907. 

Compare  rules  1692  el  aeq, 

PROPER    RESTRICTIONS    UPON    THE    EXERCISE    OF    THE    RIGHT    OP 

CAPTURE 

1736.  It  is  the  duty  of  belligerents  not  to  subject  to  the  laws  of 
war  enemy  ships  which  touch  their  coasts  owing  to  a  forced  entry 
or  shipwreck. 

It  must  always  be  deemed  contrary  to  the  principles  of  humanity, 
natural  justice  and  equity  to  take  advantage  of  disasters  of  the 
sea  in  order  to  subject  to  the  rigors  of  the  laws  of  war  those  who 
have  with  difficulty  been  able  to  escape  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
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AH  writers  do  not  admit  this  rule:  Among  those  favorable  to  it,  we  find 
Bluntschli,  rule  668;  Boeck,  no.  198;  Gessner,  p.  14;  Calvo,  §  2374.  Among 
those  who  reject  it  are:  Hall,  S  1^^;  Mass^,  v.  1,  no.  363;  Ortolan,  p.  321; 
Perels,  §  37,  Oppenheim,  §  189;  Dupuis,  no.  156. 

1737.  The  right  of  capture  must  not  be  exercised  with  respect 
to  ships  flying  a  flag  of  truce  and  charged  with  carrying  to  the 
enemy  a  cartel  or  conveying  communications;  the  rules  governing 
flags  of  truce  in  war  on  land  must:  be  applied  to  them,  subject  to 
the  same  conditions. 

Compare  rules  1500  et  8eq. 

1738.  The  right  of  capture  must  be  considered  as  legally  limited 
with  respect  to  states  which,  by  treaty,  have  undertaken  in  case 
of  war  to  abstain  from  exercising  the  right  among  themselves. 

This  rule,  however,  would  no  longer  be  applicable  in  case  of 
participation  in  the  war  by  other  states  which  have  not  signed 
such  a  treaty  and  have  not,  when  war  commenced,  undertaken 
to  comply  with  its  provisions. 

This  conventional  restriction  upon  the  right  of  capture  is  found  in  the 
treaty  concluded  February  28, 1871,  between  Italy  and  the  United  States: 

''Abt.  12. — ^The  high  contracting  parties  agree,  that  in  the  unfortunate 
event  of  a  war  between  them,  the  private  property  of  their  respective  citizens 
and  subjects,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  shall  be  exempt  from 
Capture  or  seizure  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere,  by  the  armed  vessels  or  by 
the  military  forces  of  either  party;  it  being  understood  that  this  exemption 
shall  not  extend  to  vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  may  attempt  to  enter  a 
port  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  of  either  party." 

1739.  Similarly,  the  right  of  capture  shall  be  considered  as 
l^ally  restricted  between  states  which,  when  war  breaks  out, 
formally  undertake  reciprocally  to  abstain  from  exercising  such 
right  in  the  course  of  hostilities. 

There  is  a  very  important  provision  on  this  subject  in  the  Italian  Merchant 
Marine  Ckxle,  articles  211  and  212  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"Art.  211. — ^The  capture  and  seizure  of  the  merchant  ships  of  a  hostile 
nation  by  the  war  vessels  of  the  State  shall  be  abolished  by  way  of  reciprocity 
with  respect  to  Powers  which  shall  adopt  the  same  treatment  in  favor  of  the 
national  merchant  marine. 

**  Treatment  by  reciprocity  may  originate  in  local  laws,  diplomatic  conven- 
tions, or  declarations  made  by  the  enemy  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

**  Art.  212. — Capture  and  confiscation  on  account  of  contraband  of  war 
shall  be  excepted  from  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  article;  in  such  case, 
the  offending  ship  shall  be  subject  to  the  treatment  of  neutral  ships  violating 
neutrality. 

"Capture  and  confiscation  for  running  an  effective  and  declared  blockade 
shall  likewise  be  excepted  from  the  above  provision." 
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Under  these  provisions,  Italy  is  bound  toward  other  states  to  regard  as 
inviolable  the  private  property  of  all  belligerent  Powers  whieh  have  declared, 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  their  intention  of  abstaining  from  capturing 
the  private  property  of  Italian  citizens. 


BiAIL  STEAMERS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE 

1740.  It  is  to  be  considered  as  highly  desirable  that  civilized 
states  should  determine  by  common  agreement  that  private  ships 
engaged  in  postal  service  between  belligerent  states  and  between 
them  and  neutral  states  shall  be  neutralized  and  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  the  ships  of  neutrals,  so  far  as  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  war  are  concerned. 

Should  the  belligerent  deem  it  advisable,  however,  to  interrupt 
ordinary  postal  service  between  certain  coimtries,  the  right  to  do 
so  through  a  previous  declaration  should  not  be  denied  to  him. 
In  suQh  case,  mail  steamers  should  always  be  allowed  freely  to 
return  to  their  country,  and  the  laws  of  war  ought  to  be  applied 
only  to  such  of  them  as  may  subsequently  have  violated  the  pro- 
hibition to  continue  mail  service. 

Immunity  for  mail  steamers  in  time  of  war  is  stipulated  in  treaties  con- 
cluded between  certain  states.  Thus,  article  4  of  the  postal  convention  of 
June  26,  1846,  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  reads  as  follows:  "In 
the  event  of  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Denmark,  mail  carrying  ships 
shall  be  free  to  continue  their  navigation  without  hindrance  or  annoyance,  so 
long  as  due  notice  shall  not  have  been  given  by  either  one  of  the  two  govern- 
ments that  the  service  is  to  be  suspended,  in  which  case  they  shall  be  allowed 
free  return,  under  special  protection,  to  their  country." 

A  similar  clause  is  found  in  article  17  of  the  postal  convention  of 
1833  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

1741.  With  respect  to  the  states  represented  at  the  Hague  in 
1907,  the  following  rules  which  they  have  adopted  in  conmion 
agreement  must  be  regarded  as  l^ally  binding: 

The  postal  correspondence  of  neiUrals  or  belltgerenisi  whatever  Us 
official  or  private  character  may  be,  found  on  the  high  seas  on  board 
a  neutral  or  enemy  ship,  is  inviolable.  If  the  ship  is  detained^  the 
correspondence  is  forwarded  by  the  captor  with  the  least  possible  delays 

The  provisions  of  the  preceding  paragraph  do  not  apply,  in  case 
of  violation  of  blockade,  to  correspondence  destined  for  or  proceeding 
from  a  blockaded  port,    (Art,  1.) 

The  inviolability  of  postal  correspondence  does  not  exempt  a  netOral 
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mail  Reamer  from  the  laws  and  customs  of  maritime  war  as  to  neur 
iral  merchant  ships  in  general.  The  ship,  however,  may  not  be  searched 
except  when  absohddy  necessary,  and  then  only  with  as  mtuJt  canr 
sideration  and  expedition  as  possible.    (Art.  2.) 

These  are  articles  1  and  2  of  convention  XI  of  the  General  Act  of  the  second 
Hague  Conference. 

CAPTURE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIZE 

1742.  The  capture  or  seizure  of  an  enemy  merchant  ship  and 
of  the  enemy  goods  on  board,  when  it  may  be  considemd  a^  pMp- 
erly  effected  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  must^alwa^ys 
be  deemed  provisional  and  cannot  have  the  effect  of  giving  to  the 
belligerent  the  right  to  appropriate  the  captured  ship  and  goods: '  It 
must  be  considered  as  indispensable  for  that  purpose  to  obtain 
from  a  competent  court  a  judgment  sanctioning  the  validity  of  a 
capture  and  of  the  prize,  in  conformity  with  the. rules  respeot* 
ing  the  lawfulness  of  maritime  prizes  set  forth  hereafter. . 

OCCUPATION  OP  MARITIME  TERRITORY  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

1743.  Occupation  of  maritime  territories,  that  is  to  say,  of 
gulfs,  bays,  i>orts,  and  territorial  waters,  is  not  (Mnsible  except 
where  continental  territory  is  occupied.  In  that  case;  the  oooupa- 
tion  shall  always  be  subject  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  on 
land. 


TITLE  XVI 
CONVENTIONS  GOVERNING  WAR 

WHO  MAY  CONCLUDE  CONVENTIONS  GOVERNING  WAR 

1744.  The  name  convention  of  war  is  given  to  conventions 
concluded  between  belligerents  to  r^ulate  any  act  or  relation 
existing  between  them  in  time  of  war. 

1746.  Conventions  providing  for  the  general  interests  of  armies 
and  regulating  the  exercise  of  the  reciprocal  rights  of  belligerents 
in  time  of  war  can  only  be  concluded  validly  by  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  State. 

The  military  commanddlrs  of  the  two  belligerent  armies  can 
only  conclude,  within  the  limits  of  their  pwwers,  conventions  pro- 
viding for: 

(a)  The  necessities  of  the  armies  under  their  authority; 

(6)  Matters  which  may  concern  eventual  or  temporary  military 
interests  relating  to  operations  of  war. 

Conventions  of  this  kind  relate  particularly  to  the  reception 
of  flags  of  truce,  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  the  burial  of  the 
dead;  suspension  of  hostilities,  armistices,  capitulations  and 
agreements  of  any  kind  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  even- 
tual necessities  of  war  and  having  for  their  object  certain  well- 
defined  military  interests. 

1746.  Every  convention  of  war  must  be  scrupulously  re- 
spected by  belligerents  and  executed  with  integrity  and  in  good 
faith. 

It  shall  be  considered  as  contrary  to  military  honor  to  violate 
promises  made  to  the  enemy  and  agreements  concluded  verbally. 

Our  countryman  Albericus  Gcntilis  treats  of  conventions  of  war  in  chapters  X 
and  following  of  book  II  of  his  De  jure  IkIH  and  says:  ''In  any  war  many 
things  are  done  by  means  of  arms  but  quite  a  number  by  means  of  compacts 
and  conventions/'  and  he  expounded  the  principles  wUch  ought  to  govern 
the  value  of  agreements  between  belligerents  respecting  truce,  safe-conduct, 
the  redemption  of  prisoners  and  hostages. 

632 
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SUSPENSION  OF  ARMS 

1747.  Suspension  of  arms  consists  in  the  interruption,  for  a  pur- 
pose of  general  interest,  of  war  operations  for  a  fixed  and  very 
limited  period  (a  few  hours  or  at  most  a  few  days)  in  a  particular 
place. 

This  may  include  the  temporary  cessation  of  hostilites  to  bury 
the  dead  on  the  field  of  battle;  to  effect  an  exchange  of  prisoners  or 
the  sick;  to  negotiate  an  armistice;  to  give  time,  in  the  event  of 
bombardment,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  fortified  town  to  leave  it 
without  danger. 

1748.  The  commanders  of  the  hostile  armies  and  any  troop 
commander,  acting  separately  and  independently  of  the  rest  of  the 
army,  shall  have  the  right  to  demand  or  grant  a  suspension  of 
hostilities. 

Such  suspension  may  also  take  place  by  tacit  understanding;  but 
in  that  case  it  does  not  produce  the  same  legal  consequences  and 
reciprocal  obligation  as  the  suspension  of  arms  by  express  agree- 
ment. 

1749.  A  commander  who  desires  to  request  a  suspension  of 
arms  shall  be  entitled  to  send  a  messenger  with  a  flag  of  truce 
supplied  with  a  declaration  authorizing  him  to  treat  in  the  com- 
mander's name  with  the  hostile  commander.  The  latter  shall  not 
be  bound  to  interrupt  the  battle  or  attack  nor  any  other  operations 
merely  because  of  the  appearance  of  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of  truce 
authorized  to  n^otiate  a  suspension;  he  shall  merely  be  obliged 
to  comply  with  the  rules  governing  the  sending  and  receiving  of 
flags  of  truce. 

1760.  The  commander  who  receives  a  flag  of  truce  may  accept 
or  decline  the  proposal  to  suspend  hostilities.  It  shall,  however, 
be  considered  contrary  to  military  honor  to  refuse  the  suspension 
of  arms  requested  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  especially  when  the 
commander  shall  have  no  reason  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the 
enemy  and  when  no  inconvenience  or  disadvantage  from  the  view- 
point of  military  operations  can  arise  from  granting  the  request* 
(Ck)mpare  rule  1608.) 
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CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  SUSPENSION  OF  ASMS 

1T61.  In  case  of  a  suspeDsion  of  arms,  provisions  as  to  its  dura- 
tion and  execution  shall  be  precisely  fixed  either  in  writing  or 
verbally.  The  military  authorities  shall  clearly  determine  the 
respective  obligations  and  reciprocal  guaranties,  the  movements 
of  troops,  and  especially  state  exactly  the  respective  positions,  so 
as  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  and  doubt. 

1752.  Once  the  suspension  of  arms  is  concluded,  the  command- 
ers shall  be  bound  to  bring  it  at  once  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
troops  and  any  unjustified  delay  shall  be  considered  as  a  treacherous 
violation  of  the  convention. 

1763.  Cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  hostile  troops 
shall  only  be  compulsory  from  the  time  their  respective  chiefs 
have  directly  brought  to  their  knowledge  the  agreement  to  suspend 
hostilities. 

Nevertheless,  the  commander  of  the  troops  who  shall  have  been 
notified  of  the  convention  shall  have  the  right  to  bring  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  commander  of  the  hostile  troops  confronting 
him.  The  latter,  while  not  bound  at  once  to  execute  the  agree- 
ment thus  unofficially  conveyed,  must,  however,  take  account  of 
such  notification  and  execute  the  operations  in  progress  so  as  not 
to  hinder  the  purpose  of  the  suspension  and  at  the  same  time  try 
to  get  official  communication  of  the  agreement  from  his  direct 
superior. 

1761.  When  the  time  limit  fixed  by  the  convention  shall  have 
expired,  hostilities  may  be  resumed  without  any  other  condition, 
save  in  the  event  of  extension  by  express  agreement. 

1766.  In  case  of  ascertained  violation  by  the  enemy  of  the  con- 
ditions agreed  upon,  hostilities  may  be  resumed  at  once  and  the 
suspension  of  arms  shall  thereby  be  considered  as  not  existing. 

CAPITULATION 

1766.  A  capitulation  of  war  is  a  convention  by  which  there  are 
stipulated  the  conditions  of  the  surrender  of  a  fortress,  of  a  fortified 
position  or  of  an  army  corps  or  body  of  troops,  which  have  ceased 
resistance.  It  may  be  concluded  between  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  fortified  position,  or  troops  obliged  to  surrender  and  the 
hostile  commander  who  directs  the  assault  or  battle. 
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1767.  The  capitulation  is  only  valid  when  drawn  up  in  writing 
by  the  commanders  and  signed  by  them.  The  conditions  agreed 
upon  between  the  respective  military  authorities  charged  with 
fixing  the  bases  of  the  capitulation  cannot  be  deemed  effective 
unless  approved  and  ratified  by  the  commanders. 

1768.  It  must  be  considered  contrary  to  the  usages  of  war 
between  civilized  peoples  to  refuse  to  grant  the  request  for  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  made  by  thb  commander  of  a  fortress  or  army  corps 
with  the  declaration  that  he  wishes  to  capitulate,  whenever  there 
is  no  danger  in  granting  it  and  there  exists  no  good  reason  to  sus- 
pect the  good  faith  of  the  enemy. 

OBJECT  OP  THE  CAPITULATION 

1769.  The  commanders  shall  have  the  power  to  fix  the  conditions 
of  the  capitulation.  They  shall  only  be  entitled,  however,  to  adopt 
conditions  within  the  limits  of  their  powers  and  the  purpose  of 
the  capitulation  itself. 

These  include  stipulations  relating  to  the  treatment  of  troops 
which  capitulate;  the  mode  of  relinquishment  of  the  fortress  and 
the  time  allowed  to  evacuate  it;  the  manner  in  which  the  delivery 
to  the  enemy  of  arms  as  well  as  war  material,  etc.,  shall  take  place; 
the  mode  of  occupation  by  the  latter  of  the  fortress  and  its  annexes 
or  of  military  positions;  and  everything  relating  to  military  opera- 
tions and  to  the  condition  of  the  troops  and  property  belonging 
both  to  the  soldiers  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  compelled 
to  capitulate. 

The  commanders  shall  have  no  right  to  enter  into  any  stipula- 
tions concerning  the  political  or  administrative  status  of  the 
capitulating  country  or  of  another  territory  belonging  to  the 
vanquished  state.  Accordingly,  all  provisions  relating  to  such 
matters  shall  be  deemed  inoperative. 

The  Italian  legislature  in  its  service  regulations  in  time  of  war,  1S82,  fixed 
as  follows  the  objects  of  capitulation: 

"Art.  1155. — ^The  following  shall  form  the  object  of  negotiations  in  capitu- 
lations: the  treatment  of  the  troops  which  capitulate,  the  hour  at  which  such 
troops  shall  leave  the  place  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  evacuate 
their  positions,  the  manner  in  which  the  delivery  of  arms,  horses,  and  war 
material  which  the  capitulating  troops  must  surrender  shall  take  place,  the 
mode  of  occupation  of  the  fortress  and  its  annexes  or  of  positions  on  the  part 
of  the  victorious  troops,  the  latter's  obligations  towards  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  Don-beUigerents,  towards  hospitals,  public  establishinents,  etc. 
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"The  contractiDg  parties  shall  not  be  free  to  insert  provisions  relating  to 
the  situation  or  to  the  political  or  administrative  status  of  the  capitulating 
fortress  or  of  any  other  territory/' 

Calvo,  in  his  Dictionnaire  de  droit  inlemational,  determines  the  objects  of 
capitulation,  and  then  adds:  "  but  [there  shall  be]  no  stipulation  relating  to 
the  political  constitution  and  the  administration  of  the  capitulating  city" 
(p.  123). 

Considering  these  principles  as  established  by  ''common"  law,  the  reason- 
ing of  the  partisans  of  the  Pope's  rights  appears  to  have  no  serious  ground. 
They  base  themselves  in  effect  upon  the  fact  that  the  capitulation  signed  on 
the  20th  of  September,  1870,  between  the  commanders  of  the  Italian  and  Ponr 
tifical  troops  relative  to  the  surrender  of  Rome,  does  not  include  the  Mount 
Vatican,  the  Castel  Sant'Angelo  and  the  ''Citta  Leonina,"  to  cont^d  that 
the  Pope's  sovereignty  was  reserved  as  to  that  portion  of  the  territory.  They 
forget  that  the  military  commanders  were  without  power  to  stipulate  anything 
in  regard  to  the  political  and  administrative  status  of  the  territory  compelled 
to  capitulate. 

CON8EQX7ENCES  OF  THE  CAPITULATION 

1760.  All  the  conditions  agreed  upon  in  the  capitulation,  which 
do  not  exceed  the  powers  of  the  commandants,  shall  be  faithfully 
observed  and  deemed  obligatory  upon  the  State  just  like  any  obli- 
gation assumed  by  a  public  official  in  the  exercise  of  his  public 
duties. 

It  shally  however,  be  considered  as  contrary  to  military  honor 
and  as  an  arbitrary  and  excessive  proceeding  to  impose  dishonor- 
able conditions  on  a  body  of  troops  compelled  to  capitulate  or  on 
their  commander. 

1761.  When  a  belligerent  has  imposed  and  obtained  an  imcon- 
ditional  capitulation  he  may  exercise  his  rights  with  respect  to 
persons,  to  the  fortress  or  fortified  position  and  to  property  within 
the  limits  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

It  shall  never  be  permissible  to  put  to  death  the  commander  or 
the  soldiers,  even  when  they  have  offered  a  stubborn  resistance; 
it  shall  merely  be  permissible  to  declare  them  prisoners  according 
to  the  usages  of  war. 

In  regard  to  property,  the  victor  has  the  same  rights  as  in  the 
case  of  military  occupation  of  the  hostile  country. 

1762.  The  capitulation  shall  be  considered  valid  and  operative 
with  all  its  necessary  efifects  as  regards  the  state  against  which  it 
has  been  stipulated.  Even  when  the  commander  of  a  fortress  or  of 
a  body  of  troops  has  surrendered  unconditionally  without  being 
compelled  thereto  by  necessity,  the  sovereign  may  remand  him 
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to  a  court-martial  to  account  for  bis  conduct,  but  be  cannot 
disregard  tbe  effectiveness  of  tbe  capitulation  concluded  by  tbe 
oflScer. 

1763.  Tbe  commander  of  the  fortress  or  fortified  position  wbo 
bas  capitulated  must  see  tbat  after  tbe  capitulation  bis  troops 
do  not  destroy  or  damage  in  bad  faitb  tbe  defense  works,  nor  carry 
away  tbe  arms  and  ammunition  in  tbeir  possession  wbicb  must 
be  turned  over  to  tbe  victor.  Any  destruction  or  wilful  damage 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  troops  after  tbe  conclusion  of  tbe  capitulation 
sball  be  regarded  as  committed  in  bad  faitb  and  in  violation  of 
military  bonor. 

OBLIGATIONS  ARISING   FROM   A  UNILATERAL  ACT 

1764.  Military  bonor  requires  tbat  commanders  of  armies  or 
army  corps  sball  strictly  fulfill  tbe  engagements  tbey  bave  form- 
ally entered  into  by  means  of  proclamations,  formal  promises  and 
unilateral  acts  of  whatsoever  nature. 

It  sball  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  veritable  treachery  for  a  military 
commander  to  violate  bis  engagements  formally  imdertaken. 

SAFE-CONDUCT — ^LICENSES 

1766.  A  safe-conduct  consists  in  the  permission  given  in  writing 
by  a  commander  to  one  or  more  persons  to  cross  tbe  zone  of  ter- 
ritory occupied  by  troops  without  being  liable  to  any  search  or 
molestation. 

License  is  the  permission  to  undertake  certain  specific  acts 
wbicb  as  a  rule  are  to  be  considered  as  prohibited  according  to  tbe 
laws  and  customs  of  war  and  the  provisions  of  martial  law  pro- 
claimed by  a  commander  in  a  certain  locality. 

1766.  A  safe-conduct  may  be  temporary  or  permanent.  Tbe 
former  is  only  valid  for  tbe  time  therein  mentioned;  tbe  latter  is 
valid  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  or  until  annulled  or  revoked. 

1767.  A  safe-conduct  properly  delivered  by  a  competent  au- 
thority shall  be  considered  as  subject  to  the  following  rules: 

(a)  When  given  to  enable  tbe  bolder  to  proceed  to  a  certain 
place,  it  also  includes  permission  to  return  therefrom,  provided 
this  is  within  the  purposes  of  tbe  safe-conduct; 
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(b)  Permiflsioo  to  leave  a  certain  place  implies  also  that  the 
holder  shall  be  protected  during  the  trip  so  long  as  he  shall  not  go 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  occupied  territory  or  the  lines  of  the  troops; 

(c)  The  safe-conduct  is  personal  only  and  shall  not  be  considered 
as  applying  to  persons  of  the  incumbent's  family  except  ^en 
expressly  so  stated; 

(d)  The  holder  shall  not  be  free  to  transport  merchandise  or 
other  objects  without  special  permission; 

(e)  The  safe-conduct  granted  to  a  class  of  persons  (newspaper 
correspondents,  officers  of  neutral  Powers  following  the  operations 
of  war,  etc.)  shall  be  understood  to  com{)rise  all  persons  capable 
of  proving  that  they  belong  to  the  said  class; 

(0  The  safe-conduct  granted  to  the  diplomatic  agent  of  a  neu- 
tral Power  shall  be  deemed  to  include  all  persons  who,  imder  in- 
ternational usages,  belong  to  his  official  suite. 

1768.  Any  person  who  has  obtained  a  safe-conduct  shall  be 
bound  strictly  and  faithfully  to  abide  by  its  provisions.  Should 
he  violate  or  take  undue  advantage  of  his  permission  in  a  manner 
detrimental  to  the  belligerents,  he  could  be  treated  as  an  enemy 
and  subjected  to  the  laws  of  war. 

1769.  A  safe-conduct  may  be  withdrawn  by  any  authority 
superior  to  the  granting  authority.  The  revocation,  however, 
must  be  notified  to  the  officer  who  issued  it  and  to  the  incumbent, 
so  that  the  latter  may  adopt  any  measures  that  circumstances 
may  suggest  to  protect  himself. 

1770.  A  safe-conduct  granted  for  a  certain  period  expires 
automatically  at  the  time  indicated.  Should  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  granted  be  prevented,  however,  by  force  majeure  from  getting 
completely  out  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  troops,  when  the 
time  expires,  the  military  authorities,  after  having  verified  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  ought  to  take  such  circumstances  and 
the  purpose  of  the  authorization  into  account  and  consider  such 
person  as  still  protected  by  the  safe-conduct. 

SAFEGUARD 

1771.  Saf^uard  is  a  concession  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent, 
declaring  certain  persons  or  places  to  be  relieved  from  the  laws  of 
war  and  covered  by  a  special  protection. 
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1772.  A  belligerent  who  has  granted  safeguard  to  ^tablish- 
ments,  institutions  and  places  devoted  to  a  public  service  must 
also  consider  as  immune  any  persons  connected  with  the  man- 
agement of  these  establishments.  He  must  even  respect  enemy 
soldiers  who  may  be  there,  and  may  not  declare  them  prisoners  of 
war,  but  shall  provide  them  with  a  safe-conduct  to  rejoin  their 
regiments. 

ARMISTICE 

1773.  An  armistice  is  a  convention  concluded  by  the  com- 
manders-in-chief of  the  hostile  armies  or  by  the  sovereigns  of  the 
belligerent  states,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  temporary  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  the  whole  theater  of  war.  Should  this  convention 
be  limited  to  a  particular  area,  it  would  be  known  as  a  truce. 

1774.  An  armistice  must  be  considered  as  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity,  while  it  lasts,  for  an  agreement  on  peace  conditions. 
In  the  meantime,  it  shall  not  be  permissible  to  alter  essentially  the 
respective  positions  of  the  belligerents  or  to  undertake  military 
oi)erations  likely  to  modify  the  reciprocal  situation  of  the  armies 
or  to  afifect  the  final  outcome  of  the  war. 

1776.  An  armistice  may  be  concluded  for  a  time  either  fixed 
or  indeterminate.  In  the  latter  case,  it  shall  be  fully  operative 
until  denounced  by  one  of  the  belligerents. 

Nevertheless,  even  when  the  armistice  shall  have  been  concluded 
for  an  indeterminate  period  or  shall  have  been  ejctended  indefinitely, 
it  can  never  be  assimilated  to  peace,  nor  can  the  state  of  war  be 
considered  as  terminated. 

The  principle  just  set  forth  is  designed  to  establish  the  fact  that  an  armistice, 
even  when  long  protracted,  cannot  be  assimilated  to  peace.  Suspension  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  whole  theater  of  war  is  one  thing;  concluding  peace  which  im- 
plies immediate  cessation  of  the  application  of  the  law  of  war,  is  another.  An 
armistice,  however  long  protracted,  is  not  peace.  So  long  as  peace  is  not 
concluded,  hostilities  may  be  renewed — it  would  not  require  either  a  new  ob- 
ject of  dispute,  new  formalities,  or  a  new  declaration  of  war;  notification  of 
the  ending  of  the  armistice  would  be  sufficient  to  renew  and  continue  the  hos- 
tilities interrupted.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  principles  in  mind,  because 
both  in  the  relations  of  public  internal  law  and  in  those  of  international  law, 
during  an  armistice,  however  long  protracted,  the  law  of  war,  not  the  law  of 
peace,  must  be  applied. 
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REQXnSITES  OF  AN  ABMISTICE 

1776.  An  armistice  must  fulfill  all  the  essential  conditions  of  a 
treaty  and  can  therefore  only  be  valid  if  concluded  by  persons 
fully  competent  to  do  so. 

1777.  The  conmianders-in-chief  of  the  belligerent  armies  must 
be  considered  as  possessing  the  power  to  conclude  an  armistice. 
Should  they  have  concluded  it  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
head  of  the  State,  it  would  provisionally  be  fully  operative  during 
the  time  fixed  by  the  commanders  themselves  for  the  exchange  of 
ratifications. 

'  1778.  The  armistice  convention  must  be  considered  as  perfected 
at  the  time  of  its  concludion  and  signature,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  preceding  rule. 

It  expires  at  the  end  of  the  time  established  in  the  convention 
which  shall  be  fixed  by  counting  the  dies  a  quo. 

1779.  The  contracting  parties  must  clearly  and  precisely  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  the  armistice,  especially  as  regards: 

(a)  The  day  and  hour  from  which  the  armistice  shall  commence 
and  its  duration; 

(6)  The  principal  lines  of  the  respective  positions  of  the  bellig- 
erents and  all  other  points  calculated  to  determine  the  situation 
of  the  armies  and  to  establish  what  is  to  be  prohibited  or  allowed 
during  the  armistice; 

(c)  The  determination  of  the  time  to  elapse  between  the  de- 
nunciation of  the  armistice  by  one  of  the  belligerents  and  the  re- 
newal of  hostilities,  should  the  duration  of  the  armistice  not  be 
fixed. 

RECIPROCAL  OBLIGATIONS  DURING  THE  ARMISTICE 

1780.  Independently  of  any  express  agreement,  it  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  absolutely  prohibited  during  the  armistice  to  imdertake 
any  defense  work  in  the  theater  of  war,  to  rebuild  destroyed  works, 
to  introduce  ammunition  into  a  besieged  fortress,  or  to  undertake 
any  operation  whatever  likely  to  strengthen  the  respective  mili- 
tary positions  on  either  side.  But  it  is  not  forbidden  to  either 
party  to  do  anything  which,  without  substantially  altering  their 
respective  military  positions,  might  contribute  to  make  the  com- 
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batants  stronger.  Under  this  head  we  might  include  the  drilling 
of  troops,  the  manufacture  of  arms,  the  building  of  defense  works 
outside  the  theater  of  war  and  any  other  operation  which  the  bel- 
ligerent might  have  undertaken  had  not  the  war  been  suspended, 
and  which  the  enemy  would  have  been  unable  to  prevent  had  the 
struggle  continued. 

1781.  A  belligerent  may  not  during  an  armistice  revictual  a 
besieged  or  blockaded  place,  but  he  cannot  be  denied  the  intro- 
duction into  such  place  of  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  may 
be  required  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  garrison. 

To  avoid  all  difficulty,  it  will  be  advisable  to  fix  the  quantity 
in  advance  in  the  convention  itself. 

EXECUTION  OF  THE  ARMISTICE 

178SL  An  armistice,  whatever  its  conditions  may  be,  must  be 
executed  honestly  and  in  good  faith.  The  commanders  of  the 
armies  must  notify  its  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  all  the 
military  authorites  to  whom  it  shall  have  been  officially  commimi- 
cated  must  at  once  order  the  suspension  of  hostilities. 

1783.  The  contracting  parties  are  bound  to  carry  out  faithfully 
those  provisions  of  the  armistice  which  concern  their  relations  with 
private  persons  and  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  militarily 
occupied  by  either  of  them. 

It  shall  always  be  deemed  contrary  to  military  honor  and  to  the 
laws  of  war  for  a  belligerent  during  the  armistice  to  incite  to  re- 
bellion or  treason  the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  he  occupies  or 
in  any  way  to  encourage  the  soldiers  of  his  adversary  to  desert. 

ACTS  OF  HOSTILITY  DURING  THE  ARBHSTICE 

1784.  Any  violation  of  the  armistice  committed  by  one  of  the 
parties  shall  give  to  the  other  the  right  to  denounce  the  convention 
and  to  renew  hostilities.  Should  the  violation  be  serious,  the  other 
party  could,  by  this  very  fact,  consider  the  armistice  convention 
as  terminated.  Such  a  violation  would  involve  the  international 
responsibility  of  the  State  just  as  any  wrongful  violation  of  a 
treaty  legally  concluded. 

It  shall  not  be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  armistice  for  a  body 
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of  troops  to  have  continued  hostilities  after  the  oonclusioh  of  the 
armistice,  but  prior  to  their  notification.  The  case  would  be 
di£Ferent  if  the  delay  in  notification  should  be  considered  as  due 
to  bad  faith;  it  would  be  so  presumed  if  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  communicate  it. 

1786.  Hostile  acts  on  the  part  of  private  individuals  or  volunteers 
not  under  military  authority,  who  have  acted  on  their  own  initia- 
tive without  the  tacit  connivance  of  the  military  authorities  or  of 
the  Government,  shall  not  be  considered  as  violations  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  armistice.  They  merely  warrant  the  belligerents  in 
treating  the  persons  who  have  committed  such  acts,  knowing  of 
the  armistice,  as  rebels  punishable  under  martial  law,  or  to  re- 
quest their  punishment  by  the  hostile  Government.  Further- 
more, when  these  acts  are  such  as  to  involve  the  indirect  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government,  the  belligerent  shall  have  the  right  to 
claim  an  indenmity  for  the  injury  sustained. 

TRUCB 

1786.  A  truce  or  local  armistice  does  not  completely  interrupt 
hostiUties  or  the  war,  but  merely  suspends  the  belligerent  opera- 
tions in  that  portion  of  the  territory  to  which  the  convention  refers. 

A  truce  is  subject  to  the  same  rules  as  an  armistice,  and  may 
be  considered  a  local  armistice. 

Albericus  GeDtiUs  defines  a  truce  as  follows:  (Lib.  II,  cap.  XII,  De  jure 
beUi):  ''A  truoe  is  a  oonvention  between  enemy  pe^es  reciprocally  to  abstain 
from  giving  offense  to  one  another  for  a  short  period  of  time.  «  .  .  It  takes 
place  in  the  course  of  hostilities  not  in  order  to  end,  but  merely  to  interrupt 
them.  .  .  .  A  prolonged  truce  would  bear  great  similarity  to  peace." 

PBELIMIKARIEB  OF  PEACE 

1787.  Convaitions  by  means  of  which  the  preliminary  conditions 
of  peace  are  determined  can  only  be  validly  entered  into  by  per- 
sons competent  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  imder  the  consti- 
tutional law  of  the  belligerent  state,  and  they  are  subject  to  the 
same  rules  as  such  a  treaty.  The  stipulations  of  these  conventions 
to  prepare  the  conclusion  of  final  peace  shall  be  deemed  obligatory 
and  must  be  observed  honestly  and  in  good  faith,  so  long  as  the 
negotiations  for  peace  shall  not  have  been  terminated  or  suspended. 


TITLE  XVII 

RIGHTS    OF    BELLIGERENTS    TOWARDS    NEUTRALS 

1788.  Every  belligerent  state  has  the  right  to  subject  all  neutral 
states  to  the  exigencies  and  requirements  of  the  war. 

For  this  purpose  it  may  require: 

(a)  That  every  neutral  state  shall  strictly  maintain  its  legal 
status  as  such  and  observe  its  neutral  duties  as  determined  by 
the  common  law  of  nations,  express  conventions  and  the  general 
principles  of  international  law,  under  penalty  of  assuming  the 
position  of  an  enemy  when  it  commits  hostile  acts; 

(b)  That  the  ships  of  neutral  states  shall  be  subject  to  inter- 
ference with  their  peaceful  commerce  by  being  compelled  to 
refrain  from  trading  with  hostile  places  effectively  blockaded; 

(c)  That  no  neutral  state  shall  directly  perform  acts  of  assist- 
ance for  the  enemy,  nor  fail  in  due  diligence  to  prevent  its  nationals 
from  lending  such  assistance; 

(d)  That  no  merchant  vessel  flying  a  neutral  flag  shall  cany 
to  the  enemy  goods  considered  as  contraband  of  war; 

(e)  That  every  neutral  merchant  vessel  shall  submit  to  search 
on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  belligerent 
state,  with  a  view  to  determining  its  legal  status  as  a  neutral 
and  the  nature  of  its  cargo; 

(J)  That  the  penal  sanctions  provided  for  by  international  law 
to  compel  the  observance  by  neutrals  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  and  the  l^al  protection  of  the  rights  of  belligerents  as  respects 
neutrals  shall  be  applied  by  a  competent  court. 

1789.  No  belligerent  has  the  right  to  claim  the  respect  of  its 
own  rights  by  neutrals  unless  it  strictly  observes,  in  their  exercise, 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  which  govern  those  rights. 

1790.  The  laws  and  customs  of  war  which  ought  to  govern  the 
rights  of  belligerents  toward  neutrals  and  the  duties  of  neutrals 
must  be  those  established  in  conformity  with  the  customary  law  of 
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nations  and  with  conventional  law,  and  in  their  absence  in  con- 
formity  with  the  general  principles  of  international  law. 

Among  the  states  represented  at  the  second  Hague  Conference 
the  rules  which  are  established  in  conventions  constituting  a 
part  of  the  General  Act  of  October  18,  1907,  must  be  considcared 
as  l^ally  binding. 


TITLE  XVIII 

NEUTRALITY  AND  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  ARISING 
THEREFROM ' 

CONCEPT  AND  NATURE  OP  NEUTRALITY 

179L  Neutrality,  objectively  considered,  is  in  itself  a  state 
of  fact,  and  consists  in  the  complete  abstention  from  any  hostile 
act  against  either  one  of  the  belligerents  and  from  any  act  cal- 
culated to  favor  either  one  of  the  belligerents  in  their  militaiy 
operations. 

Subjectively  considered,  it  indicates  the  legal  status  of  a  state 
which,  in  the  event  of  war,  takes  no  part  in  the  hostilities,  either 
directly  or  indirectly. 

The  definition  of  neutrality  given  in  preceding  editions  of  this  work  and 
which  is  here  reproduced,  has  given  rise  to  various  criticisms  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  not  carefully  considered  our  concept.  It  is  our  intention  to 
determine  synthetically  the  objective  and  substantial  conditions  from  which 
are  derived  the  legal  situation  and  condition  of  a  neutral.  Such  a  legal  state 
or  condition  of  a  neutral  power  may  be  called  neutrality;  but,  as  every  legal 
relation  presupposes  certain  conditions  of  fact  from  which  arises  the  condition 
of  law  (jits  ex  facto  orilur)  regulating  the  presupposed  fact  which  constitutes 
and  characterizes  the  status  known  as  neutrality,  we  have  maintained,  and 
still  maintain,  that  such  a  preliminary  fact  consists  in  the  complete  abstention 
from  any  hostile  act  against  the  two  belligerents  and  from  any  act  calculated 
to  be  of  assistance  or  aid  to  either  one  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Accord- 
ingly our  definition  did  not  refer  to  the  legal  content  of  the  state  of  neutrality, 
and  consequently  did  not  determine  the  legal  conditions  of  neutrality,  and 
did  not  specify  which  acts  might  be  considered  as  giving  assistance.  Matters 
relating  to  the  legal  content  were  not  the  object  of  our  definition;  we  referred 
to  the  presupposed  fact  out  of  which  arises  the  legal  concept,  namely,  the  fact 
from  which  arises  the  original  right  itself  and  the  legal  status  called  neu- 
trality. 

1792.  Neutrality  may  be  voluntary,  absolute  or  conventional. 
The  first  is  a  consequence  of  the  autonomy  of  every  state  and 

■  The  rules  concerning  neutrality,  and  the  rights  and  duties  arising  there- 
from are  reprinted  in  the  same  form  as  presented  in  preceding  editions  of  this 
work. 
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of  the  right  which  it  possesses  to  regulate  with  complete  in- 
dependence all  matters  concerning  its  relations  with  other  states 
and  to  determine  freely  the  position  which  it  intends  to  assmne  on 
the  outbreak  of  war. 

The  second  is  the  neutrality  whieh  in  a  general  and  absolute 
manner  is  imposed  in  the  common  interest  of  all  the  states  upon 
one  of  them,  either  by  means  of  a  general  treaty  or  of  a  rule  es- 
tablished in  common  accord  by  the  states  assembled  in  a  Congress, 
or  through  conditions  agreed  upon  as  to  the  recognition  of  the  in- 
ternational personality  of  such  state. 

The  third  may  be  the  consequence  of  a  special  treaty,  by  the 
terms  of  which  two  or  more  states  undertake  by  reciprocity  to 
observe  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  one  of  them  and  a 
third  power. 

1793.  General  or  absolute  neutrality  should  be  deemed  under 
the  legal  protection  of  all  the  states  interested  in  having  it  re- 
spected. 

STATES  ENTITLED  TO  BE  CONSmSRED  NEUTRAL 

1794.  Every  state  has  the  right,  when  war  breaks  out,  to  declare 
and  notify,  through  diplomatic  channels,  its  intention  to  remain 
neutral.  Having  made  such  a  declaration  and  notification  it  has 
the  right  to  expect  to  be  considered  as  a  neutral  and  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  rights  which  arise  from  such  legal  status  from  the  time 
of  its  declaration. 

States  whose  neutrality  must  be' deemed  obligatory  shall  be 
considered  ipso  fado  neutral  as  soon  as  war  breaks  out. 

1796.  A  state  which  did  not  declare  its  intention  of  remaining 
peutral,  but  actually  fulfills  the  conditions  necessary  to  be  so  con- 
sidered, in  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  take  any 
part  in  the  war,  shall  have  the  right  to  be  considered  neutral  and 
entitled  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  rights  arising  therefrom  on  con- 
dition of  compl3ring  with  the  duties  of  neutrals. 

1796.  A  state  forfeits  its  right  to  neutrality  whenever  it  takes 
part  in  the  war  for  any  reason,  or  furnishes  assistance  to  a  belliger- 
ent, either  by  undertaking  some  hostile  act  against  one  ot  tiie 
belligerents  or  by  promising  to  do  something  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  act  of  military  assistance. 
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The  act  of  assistance  does  not  lose  its  character  as  such  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  state  would  be  obliged  to  undertake  it  on  ac- 
count of  a  previous  treaty  concluded  with  a  belligerent,  or  other- 
wise. 

1797.  No  state  may  limit  its  neutrality  to  a  part  of  its  territory 
only. 

The  legal  status  of  every  state,  from  the  viewpoint  of  absolute 
abstention  or  non-abstention  from  the  war,  shall  be  considered 
just  as  indivisible  as  its  personatity. 

1798.  No  state  which  is  the  ally  of  a  belligerent  in  a  war  waged 
by  the  latter  against  a  certain  state  can  lay  claim  to  being  a  neutral 
in  another  war  sustained  at  the  same  time  by  its  ally  against  an- 
other state. 

The  aamatanoe  given  to  a  state  in  a  war  is  undoubtedly  an  indirect  help  in 
any  other  war  waged  against  another  country  by  that  state,  since  its  nsult 
is  to  make  the  belligerent  stronger  as  against  both  adversaries. 

RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRAL  STATES 

1799.  Any  state  which  has  declared  its  neutrality  may  make  use 
of  its  military  forces  to  defend  it.  In  like  manner,  states  which 
have  declared  themselves  neutral  can  form  an  alliance  among 
themselves  in  order  to  defend  their  rights  as  such. 

At  any  rate,  the  states  which  have  remained  neutral  could  in- 
crease their  armaments  with  a  view  to  defending  their  neutrality. 

1800.  Every  neutral  state  may  claim  the  legal  and  legitimate 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  appertaining  to  an  independent  coun- 
try in  time  of  peace.  It  cannot,  however,  exercise  them  except 
subject  to  the  restrictions  made  necessary  by  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  state  of  war. 

1801.  No  limitation  upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  neutrals 
may  be  arbitrarily  imposed  by  either  belligerent.  Such  a  restric- 
tion is  only  justified  when  provided  for  in  the  conventional  rules 
established  by  the  states  with  regard  to  their  reciprocal  duties 
in  cases  where  they  shall  have  declared  their  intention  of  remaining 
neutral,  or  when  the  restriction  arises  from  the  very  nature  of  neu- 
trality. 

What  has  rendered  the  legal  status  of  neutrality  uncertain  and  indefinite 
is  the  lack  of  positive  rules  regarding  the  duties  of  neutrality.  Neutral  states 
must  undoubtedly  suffer  from  the  consequences  of  war  and  their  ri^ts  must 
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be  exercised  with  such  limitations  as  the  requirements  of  the  struggle  may 
impose.  But  should  the  belligerents  themselves  be  permitted  to  determine 
the  duties  or  other  conditions  to  be  imposed  upon  neutrals  the  result  would 
be  that  when  either  one  of  them  should  unduly  increase  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  neutrals,  all  that  the  belligerent  would  have 
to  do  to  justify  his  claims  would  be  to  invoke  the  so-called  necessities  of  war. 
Restrictions  would  then  be  made  so  severe  that  neutrals  would  not  be  able  to 
exercise  the  rights  to  which  they  are  entitled.  To  prevent  all  arbitrariness  in 
the  matter  it  must  be  admitted  as  a  fixed  rule  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  neutrals  cannot  be  otherwise  limited  than  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
law  relating  to  the  duties  of  neutrals. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  point  see  our  former  work,  DiriUo  irUemor 
zionale  jnMUcOj  v.  Ill,  3d  ed.,  chap,  entitled  *' Considercmoni  storiche  suUa 
neutralila'*  (Turin,  Unione  Tipografico  Editrice)  and  the  French  translation 
of  Ch.  Antoine  (Paris,  Pedonc-Lauriel,  publishers). 


INVIOLABILITY  OF  NEUTRAL  TERRITORY 

1802.  It  must  be  considered  an  absolute  right  of  any  neutral 
state  to  preserve,  during  the  war,  the  inviolability  of  all  its  terri- 
tory with  its  dependencies  and  of  its  territorial  waters,  and  to 
insist  that  no  act  of  warfare  shall  be  consummated  therein  by  any 
of  the  belligerents. 

1803.  The  belligerents  are  bound  scrupulously  to  respect  the 
inviolability  of  neutral  territory  and  its  dependencies  and  to  abstain 
from  committing  therein  any  act  of  hostility,  even  of  completing 
therein  a  military  operation  commenced  outside  such  territory. 

Every  act  of  warfare  undertaken  or  accomplished  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  a  neutral  state  must  be  considered  as  contraiy  to  the  laws 
of  war.  Accordingly,  it  is  unlawful  to  seize  an  enemy  ship  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  country,  even  when  the  ship 
has  taken  refuge  there  in  order  to  escape  the  enemy. 

If,  however,  a  belligerent  should  commence  an  attack  on  the 
high  seas  and  near  the  end  of  the  battle  the  attacked  ship  should 
enter  neutral  waters,  the  inviolability  of  such  waters  could  not 
be  considered  as  infringed  by  the  fact  that  the  attack  ended 
there,  provided  there  was  unity  of  action  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
war-ship. 

INDEPENDI^CE  IN  THE  EXERCISE  OF  THE  RIGHTS  OF  SOVEREIGNTY 

1804.  Every  neutral  state  is  entitled  to  exercise  with  absolute 
independence  its  rights  of  sovereignty  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
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peace.  The  free  exercise  of  these  rights  may  not  be  restricted  on 
the  ground  of  the  possible  consequent  prejudice  to  either  belliger- 
ent. It  may  be  limited  only  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
rules,  or  under  special  circumstances  calculated  to  attribute  to 
the  acts  of  sovereignty  the  character  of  interference  and  of  as- 
sistance to  one  of  the  combatants. 

This  rule  may  find  its  application  in  the  case  of  a  neutral  government  hav- 
ing recognized  a  government  constituted  by  an  insurgent  party,  in  a  civil 
war,  by  regarding  it  as  Entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  a  belligerent.  Such  a  recog- 
nition may,  of  course,  be  considered  unwarranted  by  the  particular  govern- 
ment which  characterizes  the  insurgents  as  rebels;  the  conduct  of  the  neutral 
government  might  be  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  sympathy  towards  the 
insurgent  party,  and  on  the  other  hand  as  an  unfriendly  act  towards  the 
constituted  government.  Yet  the  neutral  state  cannot  fa«  denied  the  right 
80  to  act. 

(Compare  Rule  173.) 

FREEDOM  OF  PEACEFUL  COMMERCE 

1806.  A  neutral  state  has  the  right  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
peaceful  commerce  of  its  citizens  in  time  of  war,  and  to  insure  in 
every  way  the  security  of  navigation  and  the  inviolability  of  its 
merchant  vessels  and  their  cargoes.  It  is  likewise  its  duty  to  pro- 
tect the  undeniable  rights  of  its  nationals  to  be  considered  as 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  war  so  long  as  they  have  not  infringed  the 
duties  of  neutrality,  and  to  safeguard  their  right  to  do  business 
as  freely  as  in  time  of  peace.  Moreover,  such  right  may  be  exer- 
cised through  the  maintenance  of  commercial  relations  not  only 
between  neutral  ports  and  those  of  the  enemy,  but  between  any 
two  ports  of  the  belligerents,  in  execution  of  treaties  concluded 
during  peace  and  which  must  be  considered  as  having  remained 
in  full  force  notwithstanding  the  outbreak  of  war. 

1806.  The  belligerents  are  bound  to  consider  in  full  force  trea- 
ties concluded  during  peace  with  states  which,  at  the  outbreak  of 
war,  have  made  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  to  continue  to 
assure  to  them  and  to  their  citizens  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the 
rights  and  advantages  arising  out  of  these  treaties,  just  as  if  the 
war,  to  which  these  states  remain  neutral,  had  not  supervened. 

Since  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  neutrality  that  the  international  law  govern- 
ing peaceful  relations  subsists  in  its  entirety  between  the  belligerents  and 
neutral  states,  it  follows  that  it  is  not  su£5cient  in  order  to  suspend  such  right 
or  to  modifv  its  application  to  invoke  the  pretended  right  of  preventing  neu- 
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trals  from  profiting  from  the  advantages  which  the  war  may  give  them.  In- 
deed, the  old  theory  cannot  be  admitted  that  the  belligerents  have  the  right 
to  prevent  neutrals  from  profiting  by  the  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
admitted  in  principle  that  the  hiw  of  peace,  subsisting  in  its  entirety  so  far 
as  neutrals  ace  concerned,  binds  the  belligerents  to  regulate  their  conduct  in 
conformity  with  it. 


DUTIES  OF  NEUTRAL  STATES 

1807.  A  neutral  state  must: 

(a)  Abstain  faittxfuUy  and  completely  from  taking  part  in  the 
war  and  do  nothing  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  may  contribute 
to.  render  either  belligerent  stronger;  in  general,  abstain  from  any 
act  whatever  having  the  character  of  assistance  to  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents for  war  purposes;  and  abstain  impartially  from  lending 
assistance  to  either  belligerent. 

(6)  Neither  permit  nor  tolerate  either  belligerent,  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  state  or  its  dependencies,  to  undertake  any  operation 
of  war  or  accomplish  any  act  with  respect  to  the  war; 

(c)  Undertake  by  its  laws  to  compel  all  persons  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction  to  respect  the  rules  of  neutrality  and  the  duties  arising 
therefrom; 

(d)  Undertake  to  enforce  its  criminal  laws  to  the  end  that  per- 
sons subject  to  its  jurisdiction  may  not  violate  with  impunity  the 
rules  of  neutrality  and  the  resulting  duties; 

(e)  Prevent,  by  all  means  at  its  disposal  and  with  due  diligence, 
any  eventual  injury  which  may  be  done  to  either  belligerent  from  a 
violation  of  its  neutrality  by  private  individuals; 

The  obligations  arising  from  neutrality  do  not  merely  concern  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state  which  has  made  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  so  as  to  involve 
its  direct  responsibility  in  case  of  violation,  but  concerns  likewise  the  dtisens 
of  that  state.  These  citizens,  indeed,  are  bound  individually  not  to  violate 
the  duties  of  neutrality  by  undertaking  hostile  acts  contrary  to  the  obligations 
assumed  by  their  government  when  declaring  its  neutrality. 

Yet,  hostile  acts  accomplished  by  citizens  of  the  state  do  not  always  involve 
the  responsibility  of  the  government.  The  indirect  responsibility  of  the 
state  can  only  arise  if  it  can  be  considered  as  having  been  obliged  to  prevent 
the  accomplishment  of  these  acta  and  had  voluntarily  failed  to  do  what  it 
could  and  should  have  done  towards  preventing  them.  This  is  covered  by 
sections  c,  d  and  e  of  our  rule. 

Compare:  Fiore,  Questioni  di  diritto  su  casi  (»ntrover8i--^ontraiDerna  tra  U 
ffooemo  ciandew  ed  U  govemo  inglesa,  p.  299. 
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ACTS  WHICH  MAT  BE  CHARACTERIZED  AS  ACTS  OF  H08TILITT 

1806.  The  following  shall  be  deemed  acts  of  hostility: 

(a)  Assistance  given  to  one  of  the  belligerents  by  means  of 
armed  troops  or  placing  at  his  disposal  ships  of  war  or  vessels 
built  and  equipped  for  war,  or  by  giving  him  a  subsidy  or  loan 
calculated  to  aid  in  the  operations  of  the  war; 

Assistance  shall  be  deemed  an  act  of  hostility,  even  when  furnished  with 
perfect  impartiality  and  equality  to  both  belligerents. 

(b)  The  permission  or  toleration  of  the  use  of  its  territory  by  one 
of  the  belligerents  for  the  passage  of  its  armies; 

The  acts  contemplated  in  paragraphs  a  and  h  do  not  lose  their  real  character 
as  such  even  if  the  state  by  a  previous  treaty  had  undertaken  to  grant  as- 
flistanoe  or  passage. 

(c)  Permission  for  or  toleration  of  any  operation  within  its  ports 
or  territorial  waters  by  a  belligerent  war-ship  calculated  to 
strengthen  its  power  or  augment  its  armament,  or  to  take  in  pro- 
visions and  coal,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  and  then  not 
beyond  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  crew  during 
the  time  required  to  reach  the  nearest  home  port  of  the  belligerent. 

(d)  Openly  favoring  or  encouraging  the  enlistment  of  recruits 
within  its  territory  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  belligerents; 

(e)  Permission  for  or  toleration  of  a  ship  of  war  or  privateer  of 
one  of  the  belligerents  entering  its  ports  or  territorial  waters  to  sell 
or  to  place  in  safety  its  prizes,  except  in  cases  of  forcible  entry 
imder  distress,  in  which  circumstances  shelter  may  be  granted, 
on  condition,  however,  of  not  taking  advantage  thereof  for  pur- 
poses of  war; 

(J)  Permission  granted  to  citizens  to  enlist  in  belligerent  armies, 
or  to  accept  letters  of  marque  to  engage  in  privateering,  or  to 
accept  proposals  o.f  the  belligerent  states  for  fitting  out  ships  of 
war  or  for  participating  in  any  manner  whatever  in  the  fitting  out 
or  armament  of  a  privateer. 

ACTS  CONSISTENT  WITH  NEUTRALITY 

1809.  The  following  shall  not  be  deemed  hostile  acts  or  acts 
inconsistent  with  neutrality: 

(a)  The  passage  of  armies  through  neutral  territory,  when  the 
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belligerent  has  crossed  it  without  authorization  and  the  territorial 
sovereign  is  powerless  to  prevent  it  except  by  becoming  involved 
in  the  war; 

(b)  The  enlistment  in  the  belUgerent  armies  of  private  individ- 
uals without  authorization  of  the  Government,  provided  the  Gov- 
ernment has  appUed  to  its  citizens  the  laws  in  force  concerning 
the  legal  consequences  of  enlistiog  abroad; 

(c)  Open  and  impartial  commerce  in  munitions  of  war  carried 
on  by  individuals  at  their  own  account  and  risk,  without  direct 
or  indirect  encouragement  of  the  Government; 

(d)  Any  act  whatever  on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  not 
prohibited  by  municipal  law,  which  may  have  been  of  advantage 
to  one  of  the  belligerents,  but  which  was  accomplished  on  the 
initiative  of  a  private  individual  alone  without  the  State  having 
done  anything  that  may  have  contributed  to  lessen  the  individ- 
ual's risk  and  to  protect  him  against  the  laws  of  war. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  principled  above  mentioned,  it  must  be  observed 
that  no  government  can  be  compelled  to  suspend  the  operation  of  municipal 
laws  which  permit  enlistment  abroad,  or  commerce  in  arms  and  munitions  of 
war,  loans,  subsidies,  the  formation  of  relief  committees,  etc.  It  is,  however, 
bound  to  apply  those  laws  so  as  to  eliminate  any  suspicion  of  indirect  en- 
couragement given  to  the  initiative  of  individuals  and  to  commercial  \mder- 
takings  which  must  alwa3rs  be  carried  out  at  the  risk  of  the  persons  engaged 
therein. 

The  belligerent  always  has  the  right  to  provide  against  all  the  consequences 
of  the  acts  of  individuals,  by  enforcing  against  them  the  laws  of  war.  It  is 
sufficient  that  the  neutral  government  does  not  shield  its  citizens  from  meas- 
ures adopted  by  belligerents  and  justified  by  the  laws  of  war  and  provides  for 
the  application  by  the  authorities  of  all  the  penalties  of  its  municipal  law 
against  certain  unlawful  acts  imdertaken  by  individuals  in  time  of  war. 

1810.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  duties 
of  neutrality  to  grant  permission  to  the  belligerents  to  transport 
the  sick  and  the  wounded  through  neutral  territory. 


BELLIGERENTS  TAKING  REFUGE  IN  NEUTRAL  PORTS  OR  TERRITORY 

1811.  It  shall  not  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality to  give  refuge  in  neutral  ports  to  belligerent  ships  com- 
pelled to  enter  on  account  of  stress  of  weather  or  of  maritime 
disasters,  or  to  receive  on  neutral  territory  soldiers  requesting 
asylum  after  battle  or  troops  pursued  by  the  enemy  who  may  seek 
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refuge.  These  duties  of  humanity  must,  however,  be  accomplished 
without  any  indirect  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent and  in  compliance  with  the  following  rules. 

1812,  The  neutral  government  may  protect  troops  which,  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  have  taken  refuge  in  its  territory.  It  may 
likewise  do  everything  required  by  humanity  for  the  maintenance 
and  lodging  of  the  soldiers,  subject  to  the  right  to  be  repaid  for  the 
expenses  incurred  therefor  by  the  State  to  which  the  troops  be- 
long; but  it  may  not  allow  them  to  resume  fighting  unless  they 
have  been  disarmed  before  leaving  the  neutral  territory. 

1813.  The  neutral  government  is  bound  to  subject  belligerent 
ships  of  war  which  have  sought  refuge  in  its  ports  on  account  of 
stress  of  weather  to  the  condition  of  resuming  their  navigation 
only  after  a  certain  period  of  time,  not  less  thaQ  twenty-four 
hours,  following  their  arrival.  It  may  permit  ships  which  have 
been  forced  to  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  damages 
to  make  only  such  repairs  as  are  necessary  to  render  them 
seaworthy  and  to  resume  their  voyage  without  augmenting  their 
armament. 

If  a  belligerent  vessel  has  taken  refuge  in  a  neutral  port  to  es- 
cape the  attack  of  an  enemy,  which  was  pursuing  it  with  superior 
forces  and  was  certain  to  capture  it,  the  neutral  government  could 
not,  without  violating  the  laws  of  neutrality,  allow  it  to  put  to  sea 
again  in  order  to  continue  fighting,  but  must  detain  it  and  permit 
it  to  depart  only  after  the  commander  has  given  his  word  to  take 
no  further  part  in  the  war. 

This  rule  tends  to  reconcile  the  duties  of  humanity  with  the  necessities  of 
war  and  the  rights  of  neutral  states  with  those  of  the  belligerents.  In  regard 
to  the  ship  which  has  entered  a  neutral  port  owing  to  stress  of  weather,  it 
should  be  considered  sufiBcient  to  prevent  it  from  taking  any  military  arma- 
ment and  to  detain  it  at  least  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  its  en- 
trance into  the  neutral  port  from  constituting  an  operation  of  war.  As  to 
the  ship  which  has  sought  shelter  therein  in  consequence  of  a  battle  and  has 
availed  itself  of  the  protection  of  the  neutral  state  in  order  to  escape  the 
superior  forces  of  the  enemy  pursuing  it,  and  has  thus  avoided  the  impending 
danger  of  capture,  it  must  be  deemed  indispensable  not  to  permit  it  to  put  to 
sea  again  except  on  condition  of  taking  no  further  part  in  the  war.  A  neutral 
which  would  not  only  prevent  a  belligerent  from  pursuing  and  capturing  an 
enemy  ship  in  neutral  territorial  waters,  but  would  allow  such  ship  again  to 
take  an  active  part  in  the  war  would  be  furnishing  a  veritable  military  as- 
sistance to  one  of  the  belligerents. 

Compare,  for  the  provisions  of  Italian  legislation  on  this  subject,  the  note 
under  rule  1826. 
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FSiaONBBS  I^ANDBD   AND   PRIZES   ABANDONED   IN  NEUIRAL  POBOB 

1814.  A  neutral  state  should  not  permit  a  ship  of  war  which  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  is  compelled  to  enter  one  of  its  ports  to 
land  prisoners  of  war  therein  unless  they  are  set  free  and  permitted 
freely  to  depart. 

1816.  Should  a  belligerent  vessel,  owing  to  unavoidable  causes, 
be  compelled  to  abandon  in  a  neutral  port  or  in  neutral  territory 
prizes  which  it  has  captured,  the  neutral  government  ought  to 
provide  for  the  custody  of  the  goods  so  abandoned  and  place  them 
at  the  disposal  of  their  owners,  unless  the  goods  are  contraband 
of  war.  In  that  case,  the  goods  would  have  to  be  kept  in  custody 
until  the  end  of  the  war  and  should  only  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  their  owners  or  of  the  captors  in  conformity  with  the  decision 
of  the  International  Prize  Court. 

DILIGBNCB    REQUIRED    IN    THE    OBSERVANCE    OF    THE    DUTIES    OF. 

NEUTRALITY 

1816.  Any  government  of  a  neutral  state  which  has  not  dis- 
played perfect  fairness  and  good  faith  in  the  strict  observance  of 
the  duties  of  neutrality,  and  that  due  diligence  which  is  required 
by  the  nature  of  things  and  the  necessities  of  war  shall  be  hdd  re- 
sponsible for  any  consequences  of  its  failure  to  exercise  due  dili- 
gence. 

1817.  The  diligence  required  of  any  government  shall  be  de- 
termined with  due  r^ard  to  the  circumstances  which  might  render 
more  or  less  imminent  the  danger  of  violating  the  duties  of  neutral- 
ity and  the  possibility  of  preventing  injury  to  one  or  other  of  the 
belligerents. 

Its  responsibility  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  prevent  the  violation  or  to  avoid  or  diminish  the 
resulting  injury  to  a  belligerent,  and  the  d^ree  of  diligence  dis- 
played in  adopting  them. 

(Compare  rules  604  et  seq.) 

FAULTS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  lACK   OF  DILiaENCB 

1818.  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  government  of  an  act  accom- 
plished or  planned  by  private  individuab  with  the  intention  of  vio- 
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lating  the  duties  of  neutrality,  cannot  bar  its  liability  for  Jack 
of  diligence  on  its  part  whenever  such  ignorance  may,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  considered  as  malevolent  or  grossly  n^ligent. 

1819.  No  neutral  government  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  want 
of  due  diligence  for  not  having  adopted  extraordinary  precautions 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  belligerents  by  limiting 
the  liberty  of  its  citizens  beyond  the  bounds  permitted  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  the  present  powerlessqess 
of  a  neutral  government  in  preventing  a  violation  of  its  duties 
of  neutrality  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  bar  its  liability,  whenever 
it  is  shown  to  have  failed  in  due  time  properly  to  provide  the  l^al 
means  calculated  to  prevent  private  individuals  from  violating  the 
duties  of  neutrality. 

ABBITRAL  AWARD  ON  THE  QUESTION  OF  DILiaENCB 

1820.  The  determination  of  the  degree  of  diligence  which  a 
government  is  bound  to  observe  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  its 
duties  of  neutrality  is  an  unusually  complex  question  which  must 
be  referred  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration. . 

For  a  further  discussion  of  these  rules,  see  Fiore:  TraUaio  di  dmUo  inter' 
ruudonale  pubUico,  III,  3d  ed.,  §§  1672  el  seq,,  p.  384. 

DUTIES  OF  BELLIGERENTS  TOWARD  NEUTRALS 

1821.  The  belligerents  are  bound  to  consider  all  states  which, 
at  the  outbreak  of  war,  have  made  a  declaration  of  neutrality  or 
have  fulfilled  the  conditions  required  to  be  legally  deemed  neutrals, 
as  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of  peace,  subject 
to  the  restrictions  imposed  in  accordance  with  the  "common"  law 
in  case  of  war. 

They  must  also  abstain  from  appl3ring  the  laws  of  war  to  the 
citizens  of  neutral  states  not  engaging  in  hostile  acts,  and  consider 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  law  in  force  in  time  of  peace 
whenever  they  honestly  and  in  good  faith  perform  the  duties  of 
neutrality  and  do  not  infringe  the  laws  and  usages  of  war. 

1822.  The  belligerents  shall  have  no  right  by  virtue  of  the  ex- 
ceptional law  of  war  to  capture  neutral  goods  on  board  an  enemy 
shipj  except  in  case  of  contraband  of  war.    (See  rules  1870  ei  8eq.) 
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1823.  It  shall  not  be  permissible  to  treat  a  neutral  vessd  as  an 
enemy  or  commit  against  it  any  act  of  hostility,  when,  by  its  papers, 
the  vessel  is  able  to  establish  its  legal  status  as  a  neutral,  and  when 
there  shall  be  no  well-founded  6r  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the 
genuineness  of  the  documents  produced,  or  to  raise  the  presumption 
that  the  vessel  has  forfeited  its  rights  as  a  neutral. 

1824.  In  principle,  it  should  be  deemed  unlawful  to  capture 
enemy  goods  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  unless  they  be  contraband  of 
war,  even  with  respect  to  states  which  did  not  sign  the  treaty  of 
1856. 

1826.  Capturing  an  enemy  ship  in  neutral  territorial  waters 
shall  likewise  be  deemed  unlawful,  and  the  belligerent  shall  be 
bound  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  neutral  state  to  request  that 
the  prize  be  set  free.    Cf.  Rule  1803. 

1826.  The  belligerents  have  no  right  in  time  of  war  to  modify 
the  rules  governing  peaceful  commerce,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  allow 
the  citizens  of  neutral  states  to  navigate  their  vessels  and  conduct 
commercial  relations  with  perfect  freedom  and  security  under  the 
protection  of  the  "common"  law  in  force  in  time  of  peace  and 
of  treaties,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  arising  out  of  effective 
blockade  and  the  prohibition  of  carrjdng  contraband  of  war. 

The  Italian  legislature  has  determined  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrality 
by  certain  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Code  of  October  24,  1877, 
Chapter  III,  Title  IV,  Part  I.    These  provisions  read: 

Art.  246. — In  the  event  of  war  between  Powers  with  which  Italy  remains 
neutral,  no  privateers  or  ships  of  war  shall  be  received  in  the  ports,  roadsteads 
or  the  shores  of  the  State,  except  owing  to  stress  of  weather. 

They  shall  be  required  to  leave  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over. 

No  belligerent  war-vessel  or  privateer  shall  be  permitted  to  sojourn  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  in  a  port,  in  a  roadstead  or  on  the  shores  of  the  State 
or  in  adjacent  waters,  even  if  it  should  come  alone,  unless  it  is  compelled  to 
put  in  under  stress  of  weather,  damage  or  lack  of  provisions  necessary  for  the 
security  of  navigation. 

In  no  case  shall  they  be  allowed,  in  the  ports,  in  the  roadsteads  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  State,  to  sell,  exchange,  barter  or  give  away  captured  goods. 

Art.  247. — ^The  Vessels  of  war  of  a  friendly  Power,  even  belligerent,  shall 
be  allowed  to  enter  and  sojourn  in  the  ports,  in  the  roadsteads  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  State,  provided  their  mission  is  exclusively  scientific. 

Art.  248. — In  no  case  shall  a  belligerent  vessel  be  permitted  to  make  use 
of  an  Italian  port  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  to  obtain  a  supply  of  arms  or 
munitions. 

It  shall  not  be  permitted,  under  pretext  of  repairs,  to  undertake  works  likely 
to  increase  in  any  way  its  military  power. 

Art.  249.— Vessels  of  war  and  privateers  shall  only  be  supplied  with  the 
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provisions  and  commodities  and  means  of  repair  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  crew  and  the  security  of  their  navigation. 

Belligerent  war-vessels  or  privateers  wishing  to  take  in  coal  shall  be  allowed 
to  do  so  only  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their  arrival. 

Art.  250. — When  war  vessels,  privateers  or  merchant  ships  of  the  two 
beUigerents  shall  simultaneously  be  in  a  port,  a  roadstead  or  on  the  coast  of 
the  State,  there  must  be  an  interval  of  at  least  twenty-four  hours  between 
the  departure  of  any  vessel  of  one  belligerent  and  the  departure  of  any  vessel 
of  the  other  belligerent. 

This  interval  may  be  increased  according  to  circumstances  by  the  maritime 
authorities  of  the  place. 

Art.  251. — ^Prize  capture  and  any  act  of  hostility  between  vessels  of  bel- 
ligerent nations  in  territorial  waters  and  in  the  sea  adjacent  to  the  islands  of 
the  State  shall  constitute  a  violation  of  national  territory. 


RIGHTS   AND   DUTIES   OF   NEUTRALITY   ACCORDING   TO   THE   HAGUE 
CONVENTION  OF   1907 

1827.  The  states  represented  at  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907 
and  those  which  shall  subsequently  adhere  to  the  General  Act  shall 
be  bound  to  recognize  the  compulsory  legal  force  of  the  conven- 
tional rules,  adopted  in  common  agreement,  concerning  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrality  during  war  on  land  and  on  sea,  provided 
the  states  which  have  signed  the  General  Act  are  parties  to  the 
war,  and  subject  to  the  reservations  made  by  individual  signa- 
tory states. 

The  rules  herein  mentioned  are  founded  in  the  Vth  and  in  the  Xlllth  con- 
ventions of  the  General  Act  of  October  18, 1907.  The  former  was  signed  with- 
out reservation  by  all  the  states,  except  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Great 
Britain,  which  alone  made  reservations.  The  latter,  signed  without  reserva- 
tions by  the  majority  of  the  states,  was  signed  with  reservations  by  Germany, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Persia,  Siam  and  Turkey. 
The  text  of  this  Convention  is  as  follows: 


WAR  ON  LAND  (CONVENTION  V) 
CHAPTER  I 

RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NEUTRAL  POWERS 

Art.  1.  The  territory  of  neutral  Powers  is  inviolable. 

Art.  2.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  oonvoys 
of  either  munitions  of  war  or  supplies  across  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  Power. 

Art,  3.  Belligerents  are  likewise  forbidden  to — 

(a)  Erect  on  territory  of  a  neutral  Power  a  wireless  tel^praphy 
station  or  other  apparatusior  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
belligerent  forces  on  land  or  sea; 

(6)  Use  any  installation  of  this  kind  established  by  them  before 
the  war  on  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power  for  purely  military 
purposes,  and  which  has  not  been  opened  for  the  service  of  public 
messages. 

Art.  4.  Corps  of  combatants  cannot  be  formed  nor  recruiting 
agencies  opened  on  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power  to  assist  the 
bdligerents. 

Art.  5.  A  neutral  Power  must  not  allow  any  of  the  acts  referred 
to  in  Articles  2  to  4  to  occur  on  its  territory. 

It  is  not  called  upon  to  punish  acts  in  violation  of  its  neutrality 
unless  the  said  acts  have  been  committed  on  its  own  territory. 

Art.  6.  The  responsibility  of  a  neutral  Power  is  not  engaged 
by  the  fact  of  persons  crossing  the  frontier  separately  to  offer 
their  services  to  one  of  the  belligerents. 

Art.  7.  A  neutral  Power  is  not  called  upon  to  prevent  the  export 
or  transport,  on  behalf  of  one  or  other  of  the  belligerents,  of  arms, 
munitions  of  war,  or,  in  general,  of  an3rthing  which  can  be  of  use 
to  an  army  or  a  fleet. 

Art.  8.  A  neutral  Power  is  not  called  upon  to  forbid  or  restrict 
the  use  on  behalf  of  the  belligerents  of  telegraph  or  telephone  cables 
or  of  wireless  telegraphy  apparatus  belonging  to  it  or  to  companies 
or  private  individuals. 
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Art.  9.  Every  measure  of  restriction  or  prohibition  taken  by  a 
neutral  Power  in  regard  to  the  matters  referred  to  in  Articles  7  and 
8  must  be  impartially  applied  by  it  to  both  belligerents. 

A  neutral  Power  must  see  to  the  same  obligation  being  observed 
by  companies  or  private  individuals  owning  telegraph  or  telephone 
cables  or  wireless  telegraphy  apparatus. 

Art.  10.  The  fact  of  a  neutrsJ  Power  resisting,  even  by  force, 
attempts  to  violate  its  neutrality  cannot  be  r^arded  as  a  hostile 
act. 

CHAPTER  II 

BELLIGERENTS    INTERNED    AND    WOUNDED    TENDED    IN    NEUTRAL 

TERRITORY 

Art.  11.  A  neutral  Power  which  receives  on  its  territory  troops 
belonging  to  the  belligerent  armies  shall  intern  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  war. 

It  may  keep  them  in  camps  and  even  confine  them  in  fortresses 
or  in  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 

It  shall  decide  whether  officers  can  be  left  at  liberty  on  giving 
their  parole  not  to  leave  the  neutral  territory  without  permission. 

Art.  12.  In  the  absence  of  a  special  convention  to  the  contrary, 
the  neutral  Power  shall  supply  the  interned  with  the  food,  clothing, 
and  relief  required  by  humanity. 

At  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  expenses  caused  by  internment 
shall  be  made  good. 

Art.  13.  A  neutral  Power  which  receives  escaped  prisoners  of 
war  shall  leave  them  at  liberty.  If  it  allows  them  to  remain  on  its 
territory  it  may  assign  them  a  place  of  residence. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  prisoners  of  war  brought  by  troops 
taking  refuge  in  the  territory  of  a  neutral  Power. 

Art.  14.  A  neutral  Power  may  authorize  the  passage  through  its 
territory  of  the  sick  and  wounded  belonging  to  the  belligerent 
armies,  on  condition  that  the  trains  bringing  them  shaU  carry 
neither  personnel  or  war  material.  In  such  a  case,  the  neutral 
Power  is  bound  to  take  whatever  measures  of  safety  and  control 
are  necessary  for  the  purpose. 

The  sick  or  wounded  brought  under  these  conditions  into  neutral 
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territory  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  belonging  to  the  hoBtUe 
party,  must  be  guarded  by  the  neutral  Power  so  as  to  ensure  their 
not  taking  part  again  in  the  military  operations.  The  same  duty 
shall  devolve  on  the  neutral  State  with  regard  to  wounded  or  sick 
of  the  other  army  who  may  be  committed  to  its  care. 

Art.  15.  The  Geneva  Convention  applies  to  sick  and  wounded 
interned  in  neutral  territory. 

CHAPTER  III 

NEUTRAL  PERSONS 

Art.  16.  The  nationals  of  a  State  which  is  not  taking  part  in 
the  war  are  considered  as  neutrals. 

Art.  17.  A  neutral  cannot  avail  himself  of  his  neutrality: 

(a)  If  he  conunits  hostile  acts  against  a  belligerent; 

(&)  If  he  commits  acts  in  favor  of  a  belligerent,  particularly  if 
he  voluntarily  enlists  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed  force  of  one  of  the 
parties. 

In  such  a  case,  the  neutral  shall  not  be  more  severely  treated  by 
the  belligerent  as  against  whom  he  has  abandoned  his  neutrality 
than  a  national  of  the  other  belligerent  State  could  be  for  the  same 
act. 

Art.  18.  The  following  acts  shall  not  be  considered  as  conmiitted 
in  favor  of  one  belligerent  in  the  sense  of  Article  17,  letter  (6) : 

(a)  Supplies  furnished  or  loans  made  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 
provided  that  the  person  who  furnishes  the  supplies  or  who  makes 
the  loans  lives  neither  in  the  territory  of  the  other  party  nor  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  him,  and  that  the  supplies  do  not  come 
from  these  territories; 

(&}  Services  rendered  in  matters  of  police  or  civil  administra- 
tion. 

CHAPTER  IV 

RAILWAY  MATERIAL 

Art.  19.  Railway  material  coming  from  the  territory  of  neutral 
Powers,  whether  it  be  the  property  of  the  said  Powers  or  of  com- 
panies or  private  persons,  and  recognizable  as  such,  shall  not  be 
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requimtioned  or  utilized  by  a  belligerent  except  where  and  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  It  shall  be  sent  back  a^ 
soon  as  possible  to  the  country  of  origin. 

A  neutral  Power  may  likewise,  in  case  of  necessity,  retain  and 
utilize  to  an  equal  extent  material  coming  from  the  territory  of 
the  belligerent  Power. 

Compensation  shall  be  paid  by  one  party  or  the  other  in  pro- 
portion to  the  material  used,  and  to  the  period  of  usage. 


NAVAL  WAR  (CONVENTION  XIII) 

Art.  1.  Belligerents  are  bound  to  respect  the  sovereign  rights  of 
neutral  Powers  and  to  abstain,  in  neutral  territory  or  neutral 
waters,  from  any  act  which  would,  if  knowingly  permitted  by  any 
Power,  constitute  a  violation  of  neutrality. 

Art.  2.  Any  act  of  hostility,  including  capture  and  the  exercise 
of  the  right  of  search,  committed  by  belligerent  war-ships  in  the 
territorial  waters  of  a  neutral  Power,  constitutes  a  violation  of 
neutrality  and  is  strictly  forbidden. 

Art.  3.  When  a  ship  has  been  captured  in  the  territorial  waters  oi 
a  neutral  Power,  this  Power  must  employ,  if  the  prize  is  still  within 
its  jurisdiction,  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release  the  prize  with 
its  officers  and  crew,  and  to  intern  the  prize  crew. 

If  the  prize  is  not  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  neutral  Power,  the 
captor  Government,  on  the  demand  of  that  Power,  must  liberate 
the  prize  with  its  officers  and  crew. 

Art.  4.  A  prize  court  cannot  be  set  up  by  a  belligerent  on  neu- 
tral territory  or  on  a  vessel  in  neutral  waters. 

Art.  5.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  use  neutral  ports  and  waters 
as  a  base  of  naval  operations  against  their  adversaries,  and  in 
particular  to  erect  wireless  telegraphy  stations  or  any  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  belligerent  forces  on 
land  or  sea. 

Art.  6.  The  supply,  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a 
neutral  Power  to  a  belligerent  Power,  of  war-ships^  ammunition, 
or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever,  is  forbidden. 

Art.  7.  A  neutral  Power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or 
transit,  for  the  use  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms,  ammunitions,  or 
in  general,  of  anything  which  could  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  fleet. 

Art.  8.  A  neutral  Government  is  bound  to  employ  the  means  at 
its  disposal  to  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  arming  of  any  vessel  within 
its  jurisdiction  which  it  has  reason  to  believe  is  intended  to  cruise, 
or  engage  in  hostile  operations,  against  a  Power  with  which  that 
Government  is  at  peace.    It  is  also  boimd  to  display  the  same 
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vigilance  to  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  any 
vessel  intended  to  cruise,  or  engage  in  hostile  operations,  which 
had  been  adapted  entirely  or  partly  within  the  said  jurisdiction 
for  use  in  war. 

Art.  9.  A  neutral  Power  must  apply  impartially  to  the  two  bel- 
ligerents the  conditions,  restrictions,  or  prohibitions  made  by  it 
in  regard  to  the  admission  into  its  ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial 
waters,  of  belligerent  war-ships  or  of  their  prizes. 

Nevertheless,  a  neutral  Power  may  forbid  a  belligerent  vessel 
which  has  failed  to  conform  to  the  orders  and  regulations  made  by 
it,  or  which  has  violated  neutrality,  to  enter  its  ports  or  roadsteads. 

Art.  10.  The  neutrality  of  a  Power  is  not  affected  by  the  mere 
passage  through  its  territorial  waters  of  warnships  or  prizes  be- 
longing to  belligerents. 

Art.  11.  A  neutral  Power  may  allow  belligerent  war-ships  to 
employ  its  licensed  pilots. 

Art.  12.  In  the  absence  of  special  provisions  to  the  contrary  in 
the  legislation  of  a  neutral  Power,  belligerent  war-ships  are  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial  waters 
of  the  said  Power  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  except  in  the 
cases  covered  by  the  present  convention. 

Art.  13.  If  a  Power  which  has  been  informed  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  learns  that  a  belligerent  war-ship  is  in  one  of  its  ports 
or  roadsteads,  or  in  its  territorial  waters,  it  must  notify  the  said 
ship  to  depart  within  twenty-four  hours  or  within  the  time  pre- 
scribed by  local  regulations. 

Art.  14.  A  belligerent  war-ship  may  not  prolong  its  stay  in  a 
neutral  port  beyond  the  permissible  time  except  on  account  of 
damage  or  stress  of  weather.  It  must  depart  as  soon  as  the  cause 
of  the  delay  is  at  an  end. 

The  r^ulations  as  to  the  question  of  the  length  of  time  which 
these  vessels  may  remain  in  neutral  ports,  roadsteads,  or  waters, 
do  not  apply  to  war-ships  devoted  exclusively  to  religious,  scientific, 
or  philanthropic  purposes. 

Art.  15.  In  the  absence  of  special  provisions  to  the  contrary 
in  the  legislation  of  a  neutral  Power,  the  maximum  number  of 
warnships  belonging  to  a  belligerent  which  may  be  in  one  of  the 
ports  or  roadsteads  of  that  Power  simultaneously  shall  be  three. 

Art.  16.  When  waivships  belonging  to  both  belligerents  are 
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present  simultaneously  in  a  neutral  port  or  roadstead,  a  period  of 
not  less  then  twenty-four  hours  must  elapse  between  the  departure 
of  the  ship  belonging  to  one  beUigerent  and  the  departure  of  the 
ship  belonging  to  the  other. 

The  order  of  departure  is  determined  by  the  order  of  arrival, 
unless  the  ship  which  arrived  first  is  so  circumstanced  that  an  ex- 
tension of  its  stay  is  permissible. 

A  belligerent  war-ship  may  not  leave  a  neutral  port  or  road- 
stead until  twenty-four  hours  after  the  departure  of  a  merchant 
ship  flying  the  flag  of  its  adversary. 

Art.  17.  In  neutral  ports  and  roadsteads  belligerent  war-ships 
may  only  carry  out  such  repairs  as  are  absolutely  necessaiy  to 
render  them  seaworthy,  and  may  not  add  in  any  manner  what- 
soever to  their  fighting  force.  The  local  authorities  of  the  neutral 
Power  shall  decide  what  repairs  are  necessary,  and  these  must 
be  carried  out  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

Art.  18.  Belligerent  war-ships  may  not  make  use  of  neutral 
ports,  roadsteads,  or  territorial  waters  for  replenishing  or  increas- 
ing their  supplies  of  war  material  or  their  armament,  or  for  complet- 
ing their  crews. 

Art.  19.  Belligerent  war-ships  may  only  revictual  in  neutral 
ports  or  roadsteads  to  bring  up  their  supplies  to  the  peace  standard. 

Similarly  these  vessels  may  only  ship  sufficient  fuel  to  enable 
them  to  reach  the  nearest  port  in  their  own  country.  They  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  fill  up  their  bunkers  built  to  carry  fuel,  when  in 
neutral  countries  which  have  adopted  this  method  of  determining 
the  amount  of  fuel  to  be  supplied. 

If,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  neutral  Power,  the  ships 
are  not  supplied  with  coal  within  twenty-four  hours  of  their  ar- 
rival, the  permissible  duration  of  their  stay  is  extended  by  twenty- 
four  hours. 

Art.  20.  Belligerent  war-ships  which  have  shipped  fuel  in  a  port 
belonging  to  a  neutral  Power  may  not  within  the  succeeding  three 
months  replenish  their  supply  in  a  port  of  the  same  Power. 

Art.  21.  A  prize  may  only  be  brought  into  a  neutral  port  on 
account  of  unseaworthiness,  stress  of  weather,  or  want  of  fuel  or 
provisions. 

It  must  leave  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  which  justified  its 
entry  are  at  an  end.    If  it  does  not,  the  neutral  Power  must. order 
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it  to  leave  at  once;  should  it  fail  to  obey,  the  neutral  Power  must 
employ  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  release  it  with  its  officers  and 
crew  and  to  intern  the  prize  crew. 

Art.  22.  A  neutral  Power  must,  similarly,  release  a  prize  brought 
into  one  of  its  ports  under  circumstances  other  than  those  referred 
to  in  Article  21. 

Art.  23.  A  neutral  Power  may  allow  prizes  to  enter  its  ports 
and  roadsteads,  whether  under  convoy  or  not,  when  they  are 
brought  there  to  be  sequestrated  pending  the  decision  of  a  Prize 
Court.    It  may  have  the  prize  taken  to  another  of  its  ports. 

If  the  prize  is  convoyed  by  a  war-ship,  the  prize  crew  may  go  on 
board  the  convo3dng  ship. 

If  the  prize  is  not  under  convoy,  the  prize  crew  are  left  at  liberty. 

Art.  24.  If,  notwithstanding  the  notification  of  the  neutral 
Power,  a  belligerent  ship  of  war  does  not  leave  a  port  where  it  is 
not  entitled  to  remain,  the  neutral  Power  is  entitled  to  take  such 
measures  as  it  considers  necessary  to  render  the  ship  incapable  of 
taking  the  sea  during  the  war,  and  the  conmianding  officer  of  the 
ship  must  facilitate  the  execution  of  such  measures. 

When  a  belligerent  ship  is  detained  by  a  neutral  Power,  the 
officers  and  crew  are  likewise  detained. 

The  officers  and  crew  thus  detained  may.  be  left  in  the  ship  or 
kept  either  on  another  vessel  or  on  land,  and  may  be  subjected 
to  the  measures  of  restriction  which  it  mjay  appear  necessary  to 
impose  upon  them.  A  sufficient  number  of  men  for  looking  after 
the  vessel  must,  however,  be  always  left  on  board. 

The  officers  may  be  left  at  liberty  on  giving  their  word  not  to 
quit  the  neutral  territory  without  permission. 

Art.  25.  A  neutral  Power  is  bound  to  exercise  such  surveillance 
as  the  means  at  its  disposal  allow  to  prevent  any  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  above  Articles  occurring  in  its  ports  or  roadsteads 
or  in  its  waters. 

Art.  26.  The  exercise  by  a  neutral  Power  of  the  rights  laid  down 
in  the  present  Convention  can  under  no  circumstances  be  con- 
sidered as  an  unfriendly  act  by  one  or  other  belligerent  who  has 
accepted  the  articles  relating  thereto. 

Art.  27.  The  contracting  Powers  shall  communicate  to  each 
other  in  due  course  all  laws,  proclamations,  and  other  enactments 
regulating  in  their  respective  countries  the  status  of  belligerent 
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war-ships  in  their  ports  and  waters,  by  means  of  a  communication 
addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands,  and  forwarded 
immediately  by  that  Government  to  the  other  contracting  Powers. 
Art.  28.  The  provisions  of  the  present  Convention  do  not  apply 
except  to  the  contracting  Powers,  and  then  only  if  all  the  bel- 
/    ligerents  are  parties  to  the  convention. 


TITLE  XIX 

OP  BLOCKADE  AND  ITS  EFFECTS  WITH  RESPECT  TO 

NEUTRALS 

blqckadb:  places  which  may  be  subjected  thereto 

1828.  A  blockade  is  an  operation  of  war  consisting  in  the  in- 
vestment of  any  portion  of  the  enemy  coast  efFected  by  means  of 
a  naval  force  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  all  communication  by 
sea,  and  maintained  by  ships  in  sufficient  number  really  and  ef- 
fectively to  prevent,  by  force,  any  ship  from  crossing  the  line  of 
blockade  without  running  the  risk  of  being  hit  by  the  guns  of 
stationary  vessels. 

1829.  A  belligerent  may  blockade  not  only  military  or  for- 
tified ports  but  also  commercial  ports,  roadsteads,  gulfs  and  any 
portion  of  the  enemy  shore  with  which  he  intends  to  interrupt  all 
communication. 

1830.  According  to  the  general  principles  of  international  law 
and  to  conventional  rules,  the  mouths  of  international  rivers, 
straits — even  when  both  shores  belong  to  the  enemy  state — and 
interoceanic  canals  cannot  be  subjected  to  blockade. 

The  purpose  of  this  rule  is  to  establish  that,  aside  from  international  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  neutrality  of  straits  and  interoceanio  canals,  the  Suez 
Canal,  for  example,  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  blockade  such  straits  and 
canals  and  the  mouths  of  international  rivers  must  be  considered  as  forbidden 
by  the  principles  of  the  "common"  law  of  nations.  Were  it  otherwise,  the 
result  would  be  that  an  operation  of  war  directed  against  the  enemy  would 
equally  affect  neutrals  entitled  to  employ  these  means  of  communication  for 
p^M^ul  purposes. 

1831.  A  belligerent  shall  have  no  right  to  subject  to  blockade 
his  own  ports  and  to  apply  thereto  the  laws  of  war  concerning 
the  blockade  of  enemy  ports.  He  shall  have  the  right,  however, 
during  war,  to  decree  the  closing  of  one  or  more  of  his  ports  and  to 
use  force  to  prevent  neutral  ships  from  entering  them. 

If,  however,  national  ports  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  the  belligerent  may,  during  their  military  occupation  by 
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the  enemy,  efiPect  their  blockade  under  the  normal  conditions  of 
making  it  effective  and  obligatory  in  conformity  with  the  following 
rules  governing  the  blockade  of  hostile  ports. 

WHEN  IS  BLOCKADE  LEGALLY  ESTABLISHED? 

1832.  A  blockade  can  only  be  considered  as  existing  de  fado 
when  it  is  real  and  effective.  It  can  be  so  regarded  only  when  all 
the  ships  composing  the  blockading  squadron  are  stationed  per- 
manently so  as  to  form  a  semi-circle  before  the  blockaded  port  or 
coast,  and  to  make  it,  in  all  probabilities,  impossible  for  a  ship 
to  pass  the  line  of  blockade  without  exposing  itself  to  grave  dangers 
and  to  imminent  peril  while  passing  under  the  fire  of  guns. 

1833.  As  an  operation  of  war,  a  blockade  shall  be  deemed  a 
warrant  to  confer  upon  the  belligerent  the  rights  flowing  from  it 
according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war — ^not  only  as  r^ards  the 
enemy,  but  even  as  regards  neutrals,  with  power  in  case  of  viola- 
tion, to  punish  them — on  condition,  however,  that  it  shall  be  real 
and  effective  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  rule. 

The  foregoing  rules,  as  we  have  formulated  them,  tend  to  dissipate  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  existence  of  the  blockade  and  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  is  to 
be  considered  as  legally  existing  only  after  the  belligerent  has  really  invested 
the  port,  roadstead,  or  coast  of  the  enemy,  by  stationing  before  it  a  number 
of  ships  forming  a  veritable  semi-circle,  in  order  to  prevent  any  vessel  from 
passing  through  the  line  of  blockade  without  liability  to  being  fired  upon  by 
stationary  ships. 

1834.  The  blockade  shall  not  cease  to  be  real  and  effective 
owing  to  the  fact  that  one  or  more  ships  have  succeeded,  by  taking 
great  risks,  in  running  the  blockade;  it  shall  be  sufficient,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  so  considered,  that  this  line  may  not  be  normaUy 
crossed  without  danger  of  being  hit  by  the  guns  of  the  stationary 
ships. 

This  rule  tends  to  avoid  all  exaggeration  as  to  the  reality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  blockade.  If  the  fact  that  one  or  more  ships  have  been  able,  by  vfay 
of  exception  onlyf  to  force  the  blockade  line  should  suffice  to  annul  its  legal 
existence,  the  result  would  be  that  the  most  effective  blockade  could  be  disre- 
garded. It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  steamships  of  great  speed,  commanded 
by  daring  captains,  escape  the  surveillance  of  the  blockading  squadron,  owing 
to  the  darkness  and  to  weather  conditions.  This  does  not  modify  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  blockade.  But  the  case  would  be  different  should  ships  re- 
peatedly cross  the  line  without  danger. 
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BLOCKADE  NOTIFIED  ONLY  THROUGH   DIPLOBiATIC   CHANNELS 

1836.  A  blockade,  declared  and  notified  only  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  in  accordance  with  rule  1837  shall  only  be  con- 
sidered as  in  force  and  binding  upon  neutrals,  if  real  and  effective, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  belligerent  who  has  proclaimed 
and  notified  it  has  a  naval  force  sufficient  to  enforce  it  effectively. 

This  rule  tends  to  exclude  any  system  of  blockade  which  is  not  real  and 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  rules.  In  order  to  legitimate  what 
is  known  as  ''paper  blockade/'  or  fictitious  blockade,  or  blockade  by  diplo- 
matic notification,  it  was  contended  that  the  belligerent  did  not  need  to  have 
ships  stationed  permanently  to  enforce  it;  but  that  it  should  be  sufficient  for 
him  to  have  notified  the  blockade  and  to  have  a  fleet  adequate  to  enforce  it 
and  cause  it  to  be  respected.  This  is  how  the  S3rstem  of  "cruiser  blockade" 
was  introduced.  Nevertheless,  under  the  rule  established  by  the  Declaration 
signed  at  Paris  in  1856,  no  belligerent  can  avail  himself  of  the  rights  of  war 
resulting  from  a  blockade  unless  he  in  fact  occupies  the  littoral  waters  of  the 
blockaded  coasts  by  a  permanent  fleet,  which  is  in  fact  capable  of  preventing 
all  communication  with  the  coasts. 


TEMPORARY   SUSPENSION  OF  THE  INVESTMENT 

1836.  Temporary  suspension  of  the  investment  for  any  cause 
whatever  suspends  the  application  of  the  laws  of  war  consequent 
upon  blockade  for  the  period  during  which  the  real  and  effective 
investment  ceases  to  exist. 

The  object  of  this  rule  is  completely  to  dismiss  the  idea  that  a  belligerent 
may  impose  the  laws  of  blockade  and  apply  them  without  a  real  and  effective 
occupation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  everything  depends  upon  such  occupa- 
tion, it  naturally  follows  that  when  it  comes  to  an  end,  the  application  of  the 
laws  of  blockade  must  cease;  that  when  it  is  suspended,  the  application  of 
these  laws  must  likewise  be  suspended.  Ships  bound  for  a  blockaded  coast 
which  do  not  find  before  them  the  blockading  fleet,  cannot  be  compelled  to 
ascertain  whether  the  investment  has  ceased,  through  the  final  cessation  of 
the  blockade  or  for  any  other  cause.  If  the  blockade  does  not  exist  in  fact, 
the  laws  relating  thereto  cannot  be  applied. 


DIPLOMATIC  NOTIFICATION  OF  THE  BLOCKADE 

1837.  A  belligerent  intending  to  blockade  a  port  or  a  coast 
must  give  public  notice  of  his  intention  to  do  so  through  the 
channels  of  diplomacy,  indicate  the  port  and  coast  he  intends  to 
blockade  and  state  the  day  on  which  the  investment  is  to  begin, 
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allowing  neutral  ships  a  reasonable  time  to  complete  commercial 
transactions  in  progress  in  the  blockaded  places  and  subsequently 
to  leave  them  with  full  security. 

The  omission  of  such  diplomatic  notification  shall  not  suffice 
to  deprive  of  its  legality  a  blockade  which  is  in  fact  real  and  effect- 
ive and  has  been  specially  notified  under  the  provisions  of  the 
following  rule. 

8PBCIAL  NOTIFICATION  OF  THE  BLOCKADE 

1838.  The  special  notification  of  a  blockade  consists  in  its  official 
declaration  made  by  an  officer  of  the  blockading  squadron  to  the 
captain  or  master  of  a  neutral  ship  bound  for  the  blockaded  coast 
or  port.  This  declaration  must  be  transcribed  in  the  ship's  log, 
witii  mention  of  the  day  and  hour  when  made  and  determination 
of  the  limits  of  the  blockade,  indicating  both  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 

1839.  A  blockade  shall  not  be  considered  as  in  force  with  all  its 
legal  effects  as  to  a  ship  bound  for  or  wishing  to  leave  the  block- 
aded territory,  after  until  the  special  notification  and  from  the 
time  it  was  entered  in  the  ship's  log. 

TIMS  LIMIT  FOB  DEPABTINO  FBOM  THE  BLOCKADED  PLACE 

1840.  The  commander  of  a  squadron  who  wishes  to  establish 
a  blockade  is  always  bound,  whenever  he  can  do  so  without  serious 
impairment  of  military  operations,  to  notify  it  to  the  representa- 
tives of  neutral  states  residing  within  the  blockaded  zone,  making 
known  to  them  the  day  on  which  the  blockade  is  to  commence  and 
the  time  limit  aUowed  to  neutral  ships  to  depart  from  the  block- 
aded place. 

Such  notification  may  be  made  to  the  consuls  of  neutral  states 
(cf .  rule  1845)  and  the  time  for  departure  shall  commence  from  the 
day  such  notification  shaU  have  been  made. 

1811.  If,  under  the  treaties  concluded  between  the  blockading 
belligerent  and  the  national  state  of  the  merchant  ships  anchored 
in  the  blockaded  port,  a  period  of  time  has  been  fixed  for  the  de- 
parture of  vessels  in  case  of  blockade,  such  period  of  time  so  stipu- 
lated shaU  only  begin  to  run  from  the  day  when  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  blockade  shall  have  been  notified  to  the  consul  residing 
in  the  blockaded  port. 

In  the  absence  of  an  ofiicial  notice  to  the  consuls  of  neutral 
states,  the  time  limit  as  stipulated  in  the  treaties  shall  begin  from 
the  day  the  blockade  shall  have  been  notified  through  diplomatic 
channels.    (Rule  1837.) 


DUTIES  OF  NEUTRALS  IN  CASE  OF  BLOCKADE 

1842.  Neutral  ships  intending  to  observe  the  duties  of  neutrality 
must  recognize  all  the  effects  flowing  from  the  blockade  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  war,  when  all  the  conditions  required  for 
the  effectiveness  of  the  blockade  have  been  fulfilled  and  when  it 
has  been  properly  notified  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  rules; 
they  shall  absolutely  refrain  from  sailing  for  the  blockaded  port 
or  coast  or  from  leaving  it  by  forcing  the  line  of  investment,  under 
pain  of  liability,  in  case  of  violation,  to  the  penalties  provided  by 
international  law,  and  mentioned  in  rules  1848-1849. 

1843.  The  law  of  blockade  shall  be  deemed  violated  only  when 
a  ship,  to  which  the  special  notice  shall  have  been  communicated 
as  prescribed  in  rule  1838,  shall  attempt  to  reach  the  blockaded 
coast  or  port  or  to  leave  it.    (Compare  rule  1846.) 


RIGHTS  OF  NEUTRALS  IN  CASE  OF  BLOCKADE 

1844.  A  neutral  ship,  notwithstanding  the  diplomatic  noti- 
fication of  the  blockade  by  a  belligerent  and  announced  by  its 
Government,  shall  be  entitled  to  sail  for  a  blockaded  port,  and  may 
not  be  considered  guilty  of  violating  the  blockade  unless,  having 
received  the  special  notification  referred  to  in  rule  1838,  it  has 
attempted  to  force  or  has  forced  the  line  of  real  and  effective  block- 
ade.   (Compare  rule  1846.) 

[This  is  the  continental,  but  not  the  Anglo-American  rule.— Transl.] 

1846.  The  official  communication  conveyed  to  the  consuls  of 
neutral  states  residing  in  the  blockaded  countries  shall  not  be 
equivalent  to  the  special  notice  that  must  be  given  to  merchant 
vessels  of  these  states.  If  one  of  these  vessels,  finding  itself  in  a 
blockaded  port,  should  attempt  to  leave  it  after  the  blockade  has 
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been  established  in  a  real  and  effective  manner,  it  shall  not  be 
deemed  guilty  of  violating  the  blockade  imless  it  had  been  reached 
by  the  special  notice  contemplated  in  rule  1838. 

Such  ship,  as  well  as  any  vessel  which  may  attempt  to  enter 
the  blockaded  port  after  special  notice,  would  be  subject  to  the 
laws  of  war  governing  blockade  and  to  the  penalties  provided  by 
those  laws. 

1816.  The  laws  of  war  governing  blockade  shall  not  apply  to 
neutral  vessels  leaving  blockaded  ports  in  ballast,  or  which,  hav- 
ing taken  a  cargo  on  board  before  the  commencement  of  the  block- 
ade, shall  cross  the  line  of  blockade  within  the  time  fixed  by  the 
commander  for  leaving,  or  within  the  time  stipulated  in  treaties, 
observing  to  that  end  the  provisions  of  rules  1840  and  1841. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  KULES  OF  BliOCKADE  TO  ENEMY  MEKCHANT 

VESSELS 

1847.  The  forgoing  rules  shall  be  applicable  likewise  to  enemy 
merchant  vessels  r^arded  as  violating  the  blockade,  provided 
enemy  private  property  had  been  declared  inviolable  during  mari- 
time war,  thus  abrogating  the  exceptional  rule  now  in  force,  which 
permits  tiieir  capture  as  ships  of  the  enemy. 

PENAI/riES 

1848.  A  belligerent  has  the  right  to  seize  any  merchant  vessel, 
whoever  its  owner,  which,  having  been  specially  notified  not  to 
cross  the  blockading  line — as  provided  by  rule  1838 — ^has  attempted 
to  violate  or  has  violated  the  blockade  and  was  caught  in  the  act. 

1849.  He  has  the  right  likewise  to  confiscate  the  ship  and  the 
cargo,  whoever  the  owner  and  whatever  its  nature  may  be,  when  a 
competent  court  has  decided  that  the  ship  seized  was  actually 
guilty  of  violating  the  blockade  or  of  attempting  its  violation  at 
the  time  it  was  caught  in  the  act  and  captured. 


TITLE  XX ' 

CONTRABAND  OP  WAR 

1860.  Contraband  of  war  is  the  transport  by  sea,  addressed  to 
or  destined  for  the  enemy,  of  any  kind  of  arms,  machines,  engines, 
or  any  other  articles  which  may  be  considered  as  designed  for  use 
in  land  or  naval  war  and  which,  as  such,  must  be  r^arded  as  con- 
traband of  war  under  the  customary  law  of  nations  or  conven- 
tional law. 

1861.  The  belligerent  has  the  right  to  forbid  the  transport, 
addressed  to  or  destined  for  the  enemy,  of  goods  likely  to  be  of 
service  in  war;  to  consider  the  transport  of  these  goods  by  neutral 
ships  as  an  act  of  assistance  for  the  purposes  of  war  quite  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  legal  status  of  neutrality  and  with  the  duties  aris- 
ing therefrom,  and  to  consider  any  ship  engaged  in  such  traffic 
as  at  once  deprived  of  the  right  to  be  deemed  a  neutral,  by  subject- 
ing it  to  the  penalties  applicable  under  the  laws  and  customs  of 
war  to  those  carrying  contraband  of  war. 

AJBTICLBB  CONSIDERED  CONTRABAND  ACCORDING  TO  THE  ''COBCMON" 
LAW  OP  NATIONS 

1862.  Articles  of  any  kind  manufactured,  prepared  and  designed 
for  use  in  war  shall  be  deemed,  according  to  customary  law, 
contraband  goods.    Such  are: 

(a)  All  species  of  arms  designed  for  attack  and  defense,  whatever 
their  nature; 

(6)  Munitions  of  war  and  likewise  all  explosive  or  fulminating 
material  which  may  take  the  place  of  powder,  or  which,  in  the 
progress  of  science,  is  likely  to  be  made  use  of  as  a  means  of  de- 
struotiom  in  time  of  war; 

*  We  reprint  here,  with  a  few  changes,  the  rules  relating  to  contraband 
of  war  as  formulated  in  the  preceding  editions  of  this  book  and  as  developed 
in  our  other  works.    See:  Fiore,  Dirttto  irUemaziandU  pubblicOf  no.  117. 
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(c)  Articles  of  equipment  and  armament  for  the  army  and  navy; 

(d)  War-ships  and  all  kinds  of  boats  likely  to  be  used  in  war  and 
the  constituent  parts  of  such  ships  and  boats,  provided  that  they 
are,  in  their  present  state,  manufactured,  prepared,  and  designed 
so  as  to  be  added  to  the  principal  structure,  of  which  they  are 
accessories; 

(e)  All  other  articles  which,  in  the  progress  of  military  science, 
are  manufactured,  prepared,  and  designed  for  immediate  service 
in  the  actual  uses  of  land  or  naval  war; 

(/)  Machines  and  instruments  for  manufacturing  the  things 
above  mentioned. 

Although  considerable  differences  exist  as  to  the  determination  of  the  things 
which  must  be  considered  contraband  of  war,  whose  transport  to  the  enemy 
must  be  deemed  prohibited,  it  is  universally  agreed  that  the  articles  above 
enumerated,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  manufactured  and  prepared  for 
use  in  war,  must  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war.  It  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  that  they  surely  constitute  contraband  according  to  the  customary 
law  of  nations. 

Italy,  in  article  216  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Ck)de,  defines  contraband  oi 
war  as  follows:  ''The  following  are  declared  to  be  contraband  of  war:  Cannon, 
rifles,  carbines,  revolvers,  pistols,  sabers  and  other  firearms  and  portable  arms 
of  all  kinds,  and  in  general  everything  that  may,  without  treatment,  serve  for 
immediate  naval  or  land  armament." 

A  BELLIGERENT  CANNOT  EXTEND  AS  HE  PLEASES  THE  CONCEPTION 
OF  CONTRABAND  OF  WAR 

186S.  A  belligerent  is  not  allowed,  through  orders,  decrees  and 
proclamations  promulgated  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  to  declare 
that  the  transport  of  certain  articles  not  forbidden  by  the  custom- 
ary law  of  nations  shall  be  considered  as  contraband  of  war. 

If,  however,  in  consequence  of  such  an  order  or  decree,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  neutral  state  has  ordered  its  citizens  to  abstain  from 
transporting  to  a  belligerent  the  articles  indicated  in  a  decree 
promulgated  by  the  other  belligerent,  and  has  declared  that  the 
prohibited  transport  should  be  held  to  be  aid  or  assistance  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  the  prohibition  of  the  government  of  the  neutral 
state  should,  be  deemed  binding  upon  its  citizens. 

This  could  also  be  established  by  treaties  in  conformity  with  rule 
1854,  infra. 

Rule  1853  tends  to  establish  that  the  true  conception  of  contraband  must  be 
considered  as  fixed  universally  according  to  the  principles  of  the  "conmion" 
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law  of  nations  and  that  belligerents  cannot  be  allowed  to  fix  it  tbemselyes  by 
orders,  decrees  and  proclamations.  Some  writers,  however,  have  maintained 
that  the  belligerents  themselves  should  be  allowed  to  determine  which  articles 
may  be  carried  and  the  articles  whose  transport  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
act  of  assistance  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  war  applicable  to  the  carriage  of 
contraband.  We  find  this  doctrine  formulated  in  the  international  regulations 
of  maritime  prizes  adopted  by  the  Institute  of  International  Law  in  1882, 
§30,  which  reads:  "Belligerent  governments  shall  have  to  determine  in 
advance  in  each  particular  war  the  articles  which  they  will  consider  as  contra- 
band." Should  this  view  be  admitted,  the  result  would  be  that,  as  the  bel- 
ligerents could  determine  the  prohibition  to  suit  themselves,  they  could  ex- 
tend it  beyond  the  limits  which  ought  always  to  be  considered  as  established 
according  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  necessities  of  war;  and  thus  the  liberty 
of  trading  freely  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  recognized  generally  as 
belonging  to  neutrals  (provided  they  do  not  by  their  trade  lend  direct  aid  or 
assistance  to  the  belligerents)  would  be  in  fact  considerably  reduced,  since 
states  engaged  in  war  would  be  allowed  at  will  to  characterize  as  aid  and  as- 
sistance any  kind  of  trade  whatever  and  prohibit  it  as  such.  This  is  the  way 
the  great  maritime  powers  have  viewed  the  matter,  and  it  has  had  as  its  result 
the  arbitrary  restriction  of  the  trade  of  neutrals,  as  each  of  the  belligerents 
enumerated  to  suit  himself  the  articles  which  he  considered  contraband  of 
war  and  subjected  to  the  laws  in  suppression  of  contraband  any  vessel  carrying 
goods  the  trading  in  which  he  had  chosen  to  prohibit. 

We  admit  that  special  necessities  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  justify 
the  increase  beyond  normal  limits  of  the  number  of  articles,  commerce  in 
which  should  be  prohibited.  Nevertheless,  as  no  belligerent  has  the  right  to 
assume  jurisdiction  over  all  states,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  he  may,  with 
imperative  authority,  declare  forbidden  to  all  neutral  states  all  traflBc  in  ar- 
ticles indicated  by  him  as  contraband  of  war.  Otherwise,  we  would  be  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  belligerent  could  impose  upon  other  Powers  a  rule 
in  derogation  of  the  ''common"  law  of  nations,  and  subject  them  in  case  of 
violation  to  all  the  penalties  provided  therefor  by  the  customary  law  of  nations. 
Therefore,  if,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstances,  it  should  become  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  commerce  in  certain  goods,  the  prohibition  proclaimed 
for  this  purpose  by  ordinances  or  decrees  published  at  the  outbreak  of  war 
could  only  become  effective  as  declarations  of  contraband  if  the  governments 
of  neutral  states  had  recognized  the  fact  that  the  commerce  thus  prohibited 
presented  the  character  of  aid  and  assistance  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  and 
had  forbidden  their  citizens  to  transport  these  particular  things,  by  declaring 
them  to  be  included  amongst  articles  of  contraband. 


CONVENTIONAL  CONTRABAND  OP  WAB 

1864.  The  category  of  articles  of  contraband  may  be  extended 
beyond  the  limits  established  by  the  '^ common"  law  of  nations 
by  virtue  of  the  express  stipulations  of  treaties  between  the  bel- 
ligerent and  other  states,  and  concluded,  either  previously  to  or  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  such  case,  the  extension  of  the  con- 
traband lists  shall  be  valid  only  for  such  states  as  shall  be  bound 
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by  treaty,  and  the  prohibition  to  transport  the  artieles  fltated 
shall  only  be  binding  upon  the  citiaens  of  the  states  that  have 
signed  the  ^reement. 

Admitting  that  the  category  of  the  articles  regarded  as  oantraband  of  war 
may  be  extended  by  virtue  of  a  treaty,  we  infer  therefrom  that  the  ooaven- 
tional  law  thus  fixed  can  only  apply  to  the  citizens  of  the  states  signatoiy  of 
such  treaty.  This,  far  from  disproving,  confirms  our  rule  above  set  forth,  by 
which  the  determination  of  contraband  of  war  in  conformity  with  international 
law  and  the  application  of  the  rules  and  penalties  relating  thereto  must  be 
considered  as  fixed  according  to  the  customary  law  of  naticms  and  cannot 
depend  upon  the  pleasure  and  interests  of  the  belligerents  in  each  particular 
war.  The  "common''  law,  indeed,  can  not  he  modified  by  conventions  except 
as  regards  oitities  which  may  validly  bind  themselves  by  treaty. 


RIGHT  OF  A  BEIXIGERENt  TO  PROHIBIT  COMMERCE  IN  CERTAIN 

OBJECTS 

1865.  A  belligerent  may,  owing  to  the  necessities  of  war,  pro- 
hibit the  carriage  of  certain  articles  to  his  enemy  and  prevent 
such  transport  by  force,  on  condition  of  indemnif3nuig  private 
individuals  for  any  damage  arising  from  such  prohibition. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  concept  involved  in  this  rule,  we  must  note  that 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  completely  the  right  of  a  belligerent  in  some  cases  to 
prevent  the  delivery  to  the  enemy  of  certain  fixed  articles  of  which  he  may 
have  a  pressing  need  and  whose  privation  is  quite  certain  to  foe  prejndioiai  to 
him  and  to  weaken  his  power  to  continue  the  war.  Prohibition  and  recourse 
to  force  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  effective  would  be  justified  as  any  otiier 
operation  of  war,  since  no  one  can  deny  that  war  is  in  itself  a  case  of  Jmte 
majewre  calculated  to  modify  the  authority  of  the  principles  of  the  "common" 
law  of  nations.  There  is,  in  time  of  war,  an  ensemble  of  rights  based  upcm 
the  necessities  of  attack  and  defense,  and  amongst  them  is  the  right  of  forcible 
expropriation,  which  takes  the  form  of  requisitions,  forced  contributions,  etc. 
It  must  be  admitted,  therefore,  that  in  order  to  weaken  his  enemy  a  belligerent 
may  forbid  the  shipment  to  him  of  certain  articles,  so  as  to  diminish  his  power 
of  resistance  and  prevent  him  from  proceeding  with  the  war. 

What  he  cannot  do  is  to  transform  the  legal  nature  of  his  act,  by  assign- 
ing to  an  act  which  he  is  allowed  to  undertake  as  an  operation  of  war  the 
character  of  a  right  which  belongs  to  a  belligerent  by  customary  law,  namely, 
the  right  to  prevent  the  carriage  of  contraband  of  war.  He  is  not,  therefore, 
justified  in  considering  a  neutral  ship  as  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  neutrality 
by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  transporting  to  the  enemy  articles  which  he  has 
himself  classed  as  contraband,  nor  in  subjecting  such  ship  to  the  penalties 
provided  for  by  international  law  against  those  who  violate  the  duties  of 
neutrality. 

And  so,  we  admit  the  right  of  prohibition  as  based  on  the  necessities  of  war, 
deeming  the  said  prohibition  to  be  a  case  of  force  majeure;  and  we  hold  also 
that  the  belligerent  isbound  to  indemnify  private  individuals  whose  i 
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8uffef  from  the  seixure  in  trwmlu  of  such  goods  transported  for  or  destined  to 
the  eaaern^.  Indeed,  such  transport  cannot  be  called  contraband  of  war;  it  is 
mefely  liable  to  be  prohibited  in  the  belligerent's  exclusive  interest. 

DB8TINATEON  OF  THE  GOODS  AND  OF  THE  SHIP 

1866.  All  articles  which,  in  conformity  with  the  forgoing  rules, 
may  be  called  contraband  of  war  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  war 
which  govern  their  transport,  when  it  appears  on  clear  and  con- 
clusive proofs  and  undoubted  circumstances  of  fact  that  they  are 
destined  to  one  or  the  other  belUgerent,  even  through  a  false  des- 
tination or  intermediary  consignee. 

Contraband  goods  apparently  bound  for  a  neutral  port  may  in  reality  be 
bound  for  a  belligerent  state.  It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  in  reality  these 
goods  are  to  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  or  are 
to  be  landed  in  a  neutral  port  near  the  border  of  the  belligerent  state  in  order 
to  be  shipped,  with  less  risk,  to  the  territory  of  that  state  by  another  vessel, 
or  to  be  sent  there  by  land.  In  such  case,  it  is  held  that  the  enemy  destina- 
tion of  the  contraband  articles  arises  from  the  principle  of  the  continuity  of 
the  voyage.  This  principle  has  given  rise  to  long  discussions  and  to  various 
applications  for  justifying  the  repression,  by  penalties,  of  a  carriage  or  trans- 
port considered  as  contraband,  owing  to  fraud  as  to  the  real  destination. 

Compare  Fiore,  DiriUo  intemazumaU  pubblicOf  v.  Ill,  §§  1649  et  seq.;  Fau- 
ehille.  La  Morie  du  myage  continu  en  matiire  de  eontrebande  de  guerre,  in  Reoue 
g&niralede  droit  inlemational,  1907,  pp.  2QSet8eq.;  Bonfils,  no.  1569;  Bluntschli 
rule  835;  Kleen,  De  la  eontrebande  de  guerre,  I,  §  95;  Holland,  Prize  law  and 
Report  to  the  Institute  of  International  Law,  Annuaire,  1898;  Oppenheim, 
§401. 

As  enemy  destination  constitutes  the  essential  characteristic  of  contraband 
and  as  the  fraudulent  act  is  only  an  apparent  act  devoid  of  legal  efficacy,  it 
must  be  conceded  that,  when  it  is  possible  to  establish  clearly  and  convincingly 
the  real  destination  of  articles  considered  as  contraband,  the  appearance  shall 
necessarily  yield  to  the  reahty.  In  such  matters,  the  difficulty  consists  in 
verifying  the  presumption  of  fraud. 

1887.  Contraband  goods  on  board  a  neutral  ship  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  intended  for  the  enemy  whenever  such  ship  must,  in 
the  course  of  its  voyage,  call  at  an  enemy  port,  although  the  place 
of  destination  is  a  neutral  port,  or  when,  during  the  voyage,  it 
must  cross  waters  where  the  hostile  fleet  or  a  portion  of  such  fleet 
is  stationed. 

Likewise^  the  destination  of  the  goods  may  be  presumed  to  be 
hostile  if  the  ship  follows  a  course  different  from  the  normal  route 
in  order  to  readi  the  port  of  destination  indicated  in  the  ship's 
papers,  or  when  the  ship's  papers  are  found  to  be  forged,  simulated 
or  altered. 
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1868.  Any  neutral  ship  which  has  been  chartered  by  one  of  the 
belligerents,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  chartered  for  a  miUtary 
purpose  and  as  being  in  the  service  of  the  enemy  or  intended  for 
such  service,  and,  as  such,  shall  be  considered  contraband  of  war. 

FORBIDDEN  TRADE  ASSIMILATED  TO   CONTRABAND  OF  WAR 

1869.  Carriage  of  goods  by  sea  undertaken  in  time  of  war  for  the 
account  of  or  destined  to  the  enemy  and  having  the  character  of 
military  assistance  shall  be  assimilated  to  contraband  of  war. 

Transporting  soldiers,  dispatches,  fuel,  or  agents  of  the  belliger- 
ents under  the  conditions  specified  in  the  following  rules  shall  be 
regarded  as  such  contraband. 

TRANSPORT  OF  SOLDIERS  AND  OFFICERS 

1860.  The  fact  that  a  ship  has  voluntarily  agreed  to  transport 
the  officers  or  soldiers  of  a  belligerent,  or  persons  sent  by  him  for 
a  military  purpose  or  to  perform  a  public  service  connected  with 
military  operations  shall  be  considered  an  act  of  military  assist* 
ance  and  assimilated  to  contraband  of  war. 

A  neutral  ship,  compelled  by  violence  or  force  to  transport  soldiers  or  sailorB 
of  one  or  the  other  belligerent,  could  not  be  considered  as  guilty  of  a  violation 
of  neutrality.  For  such  transport  is  imputable  to  a  ship  only  when  she  has 
voluntarily  consented  to  undertake  it  for  the  belligerent.  The  transport  of 
an  officer  or  commander  even  when  accomplished  voluntarily  cannot  be 
charged  against  a  neutral  ship,  when  it  is  proved  that,  although  it  did  volun- 
tarily agree  to  undertake  it,  it  was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  status  of  the  person 
or  persons  carried  as  passengers.  Our  rule,  therefore,  tends  to  establiiii  that 
the  neutral  ship  cannot  be  treated  as  an  enemy  unless  it  has  voluntarily  and 
knowingly  accomplished  the  act  of  military  assistance. 

TRANSPORT  OF  DISPATCHES 

1861.  It  shall  be  an  act  assimilated  to  contraband  of  war  for  a 
ship  to  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  carry  the  dispatches  of  a  mili- 
tary authority,  whoever  the  addressees  may  be,  or  those  addressed 
to  a  military  authority,  whoever  the  senders  may  be,  as  well  as  for 
a  ship  to  transport  from  one  port  to  another  port  of  one  of  the 
belligerents  the  dispatches  of  a  public  official  addressed  to  another 
public  official  of  the  same  state,  and  also  knowingly  and  volun- 
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tarily  to  undertake  to  cany  correspondence  for  the  purposes  of 
war.    (Ck)mpare  rule  1865.) 

A  condition  which  seems  to  us  indispensable  in  considering  as  an  act  of 
hostility  the  carriage  of  dispatches,  is  that  in  so  doing  the  vessel  knowingly 
wished  to  assist  the  belligerent,  and  that  it  thus  became  an  enemy  just  as 
would  any  one  who  attempts  to  help  the  belligerent  in  any  way.  When  the 
ship  carries  the  dispatches  of  a  military  authority  it  cannot  be  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  by  so  doing  it  is  aiding  one  of  the  states  engaged  in  war  and  thus 
commits  an  act  of  hostility.  Its  hostile  intention  cannot  be  doubted  when 
it  voluntarily  plays  the  part  of  a  courier  by  carrying  the  dispatches  of  a  public 
official  of  the  belligerent  state  addressed  to  another  official  of  the  same  country, 
wherever  it  may  be  delivered.  As  regards  any  other  kind  of  correspondence, 
the  knowledge  of  its  purpose  seems  to  us  an  indispensable  condition;  accord- 
ingly, in  the  second  part  of  our  rule  we  have  used  the  words  knomngly  and 
wdunUxrilyf  because  it  is  only  when  the  neutral  ship  spontaneously  does  some- 
thing advantageous  to  the  belligerent  that  it  becomes  an  enemy.  If  it  had 
carried  the  dispatch  in  good  faith  without  knowing  its  origin,  and  could  prove 
it,  its  action  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  hostility. 


TRANSPORT  OF  COAL 

1862.  The  transport  of  coal  for  a  belligerent  shall  be  assimilated 
to  contraband  of  war,  if  it  is  intended  for  the  military  authorities 
located  in  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  belligerent  state  or  for 
a  ship  belonging  to  the  fleet,  wherever  it  is  to  be  delivered. 

CARRIAGE  OF  DIPLOBiATIC  AGENTS 

1863.  The  transport  of  the  diplomatic  agents  of  a  belligerent 
state  shall  not  be  assimilated  to  contraband  of  war. 

Nevertheless,  in  time  of  civil  war,  a  ship  knowingly  and  volun- 
tarily transporting  agents  of  a  revolutionary  party  which  is  waging 
war,  may  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  unlawful  transport  assimilated 
to  contraband  of  war. 

It  cannot  be  held  in  principle  that  transporting  the  agents  or  commissioners 
of  one  of  the  belligerents  may  be  assimilated  to  an  act  of  contraband  carriage. 
Yet  such  action,  under  certain  circumstances,  may  be  regarded  as  a  direct 
intention  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  purposes  of  the  war.  If  the  transport  does 
not  bear  the  true  character  of  an  act  of  hostility  and  assistance,  the  fact  of 
transporting  cannot  be  characterised  as  a  hostile  act,  nor  can  it  be  assimilated 
to  contrabimd  of  war. 
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ARTICLES  WHICH  CANNOT  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  COmTRABAND  OF  WAR 

1864.  Anns  and  ammunition  on  board  a  neutral  ship,  which 
must  be  considered  as  intended  for  its  use  and  defense  shall  not  be 
included  among  the  articles  of  contraband  of  war. 

1866.  The  carriage  of  ordinary  correspondence  contained  in  maQ 
bags  destined  for  a  hostile  port  and  emanating  from  a  neutral 
port,  and  the  carriage  of  dispatches  sent  to  their  government  by 
the  ministers  or  consuls  of  the  belligerent  state  accredited  to  or 
residing  in  a  neutral  port,  shall  not  be  assimilated  to  contraband 
of  war. 

As  diplomatic  relations  between  the  belligerent  states  and  neutral  states 
are  not  interrupted  in  time  of  war,  it  must  necessarily  be  admitted  that  the 
correspondence  of  the  ministers  and  consuls  residing  in  the  territory  of  neutral 
states  with  their  own  government  may  not  be  interrupted  on  account  of  war. 

1866.  The  voluntary  transport  by  a  neutral  ship  of  citizens  of 
one  of  the  belligerents  residing  abroad,  who  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  have  set  sail  for  their  home  country,  even  if  they  may  be  sus- 
pected of  returning  for  the  purpose  of  taking  part  in  the  war,  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war. 

Persons  who  emigrate  even  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  as  volunteers  in  the 
armies  of  their  country  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  soldions,  and  conse- 
quently the  fact  of  transporting  them  cannot  be  assimilated  to  the  transport 
of  soldiers  forbidden  by  rule  1860. 

PENALTIES  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  TRANSPORT  OF  CONTRABAND  OF  WAR 

1867.  The  transport  of  contraband  of  war,  whether  undertaken 
by  an  enemy  ship  or  by  a  neutral  ship,  shall  entail  the  application 
of  the  penalties  provided  under  "common"  or  conventional  law  for 
preventing  and  punishing  such  unlawful  act  of  assistance  in  time 
of  war. 

Penalties,  however,  shall  only  apply  to  the  acts  which  may  be 
considered  contraband  of  war  according  to  the  rules  hereinbefore 
laid  d6wn. 

1868.  The  penalties  designed  to  prevent  the  transport  of  con- 
traband of  war  cannot  have  the  character  and  nature  of  a  penalty 
intended  to  punish  a  criminal  act  but  must  have  the  character  of 
measures  calculated  to  insure  the  right  of  legitimate  defense  of  a 
belligerent  against  his  enemy.    It  is  required,  therefore,  that  the 
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ship  be  eaught  in  the  act,  and  when  the  fact  is  ascertained  (i.  e., 
the  carriage  of  contraband  of  war  destined  to  a  belligerent),  it  is 
useless  to  inquire  into  the  intention. 

Hence  penalties  cannot  be  exaggerated  and  increased  to  make 
the  punishment  more  effective,  but  must  be  restricted  and  Urntted 
to  whatever  is  necessary  to  saf^uarding  the  right  of  defense. 

1868.  The  governments  of  civilized  states  must  in  common 
agreement  adopt  international  regulations  concerning  the  penalties 
likely  to  prevent  unlawful  acts  of  military  assistance*  in  time  of 
war,  so  as  to  avoid  all  arbitrary  acts  in  so  delicate  a  matter. 

So  long  as  such  agreement  does  not  exist,  penalties  can  only  be 
justified  when  conforming  to  the  general  principles  of  international 
law. 

FBNAI/riES  ACCORDING  TO  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  07 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

1870.  A  belligerent  has  the  right  to  confiscate  all  goods  on  board 
neutral  ships,  when  they  constitute  contraband  of  war  according 
to  international  law. 

1871.  A  belligerent  may  stop  and  detain  a  ship  which  is  trans- 
porting contraband  goods,  in  so  far  as  this  action  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  confiscate  the  goods  and  transport  them  to  a  safe  place. 

1872.  The  right  of  prize  over  a  neutral  ship  cairying  contra- 
band may  be  accorded  to  a  belligerent  only  when  such  ship,  by 
reason  of  the  military  assistance  it  is  giving  to  the  other  belliger- 
ent, can  be  likened  to  an  enemy  ship. 

It  shall  be  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  facts  and  circumstances 
be  such  as  to  cause  the  ship  to  be  considered  guilty  of  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  hostilities. 

1873.  Active  participation  in  the  hostilities  may  be  regarded  as 
established  in  the  following  cases: 

(a)  When  the  ship  has  voluntarily  and  knowingly  undertaken 
to  transport  soldiers  for  a  belligerent; 

(b)  When  the  ship  has  been  knowingly  and  voluntarily  chartered 
for  the  transport  of  dispatches  to  the  enemy  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  cause  such  transport  to  be  assimilated  to  an  act  of 
contraband  of  war, 

(c)  When  it  has  been  chartered  for  the  transport  of  provisions 
and  stores  intended  for  the  navy  or  the  army; 
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(d)  When  it  is  to  be  placed  at  the  belligerent's  disposal; 

(e)  When  the  contraband  goods  transported  constitute  the 
major  part  of  the  cargo  (three-fourths  or  at  least  two-thirds); 

(/)  When,  suspected  of  transporting  contraband,  it  has  at- 
tempted to  resist  search  by  the  use  of  force. 

The  rules  we  propose  are  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  exceptional  law  in 
force  in  time  of  war  may  give  the  belligerent  the  power  to  prevent,  on  the 
part  of  neutrals,  the  performance  of  any  act  likely  to  conflict  with  his  interests 
of  legitimate  defense.  As,  however,  he  cannot  assume  the  attributes  of  a 
legislator  and  the  power  of  compelling  everybody  to  respect  his  decrees,  he 
can  not  apply,  as  a  punishment,  the  most  severe  penalties  for  insuring  by  terror 
the  protection  of  his  interests.  To  accord  to  the  belligerent  a  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  high  seas,  or  to  allow  him  to  characterize  as  crimes  actions  which 
might  be  detrimental  to  his  interests  or  to  grant  him  the  right  to  subject  to 
the  penalties  provided  by  him  those  who  infringe  the  prohibitions  declared 
by  him  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  his  interests,  would  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  admit  that  in  order  to  render  the  punish- 
ment more  effective,  the  belligerent  may  make  the  penalty  more  severe  by 
confiscating  the  ship  transporting  the  articles  designated  by  him  as  contraband 
on  the  pretext  of  intimidating  those  who  might  attempt  to  injure  his  interests. 

The  most  exact  view  of  this  matter  and  the  one  most  conformable  to  justice 
is  that  the  right  of  the  belligerent  consists  in  providing  effectively  for  his 
defense  and  in  preventing  his  adversary  from  resorting  to  the  assistance  of 
neutrals  to  increase  his  military  power.  It  follows  therefrom  that  he  may 
seize  articles  considered  as  contraband  of  war,  but  not  the  ships  transporting 
them,  because  the  simple  act  of  transportation  can  be  regarded  as  a  commer- 
cial transaction. 

If  all  states  should  agree  to  assign  to  contraband  carriage  the  character  of 
an  offense  against  international  law  and  to  decide  that  the  ship  which  may 
have  committed  it  would  be  liable  to  confiscatiqn,  the  capture  of  the  ship 
could  be  justified  by  reason  of  the  violation  of  the  ''common"  law  proclaimed 
by  the  states;  but,  under  present  conditions,  the  belligerent  can  only  exercise 
the  exceptional  rights  which  he  has  in  time  of  war,  considering  the  object 
to  be  attained  by  means  of  the  hostilities.  According  to  these  rights,  con- 
fiscating the  ship  which  transports  contraband  is  not  justifiable. 

The  case  is  diJQferent  when  the  ship,  by  its  acts,  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
hostilities,  which  would  occur  in  the  cases  contemplated  by  us.  When  it 
performs  an  act  of  military  assistance  serious  enough  to  be  regarded  as  hostile, 
it  is  natural  to  liken  it  to  a  merchant  ship  aligned  with  warships  intended  for 
military  operations. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  acknowledge  simply  that  a  ship  which  under- 
takes an  unlawful  transportation  at  its  own  risk  and  peril  should  suffer  all 
the  consequences  thereof.  If,  consequently,  a  belligerent  interrupts  its  voy- 
age and  compels  it  to  stop;  if,  in  order  to  bring  to  a  safe  place  articles  of  con- 
traband, he  compels  it  to  take  them  to  one  of  his  ports,  it  cannot  complain, 
because  it  is  suffering  the  consequences  of  the  unlawful  act  and  of  the  risks  it 
has  voluntarily  assumed.  But  when  the  belligerent  has  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  own  rights,  he  cannot  require  anything  else  of  the  ship,  nor 
treat  it  as  an  enemy  ship. 

See,  for  further  developments  of  our  doctrine  the  article  published  by  us  in 
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the  Pandect&g  francaises  under  the  word  CorUr^Hinde  de  guerre  and  the  study 
on  the  same  subject  translated  into  Spanish  and  published  at  Madrid,  Reviata 
de  legialacidn,  1896. 

[With  reference  to  subdivision  (c)  of  rule  1873,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
rule  of  the  Declaration  of  London,  article  40,  and  that  adopted  by  the  prin- 
cipal maritime  countries  is  that  "a  vessel  carrying  contraband  may  be  con- 
demned if  the  contraband,  reckoned  either  by  value,  weight,  volume,  or  freight, 
forms  more  than  half  the  cargo."  See,  The  Hakan,  L.  R.  [1916]  P.  266.--Transl.J 

1874.  In  no  case  shall  the  belligerent  have  the  right  to  confis- 
cate the  lawful  cargo  which  happens  to  be  on  board  a  ship  trans- 
porting contraband. 

The  owners  of  the  lawful  goods  shall  not  be  entitled  to  require 
of  the  belUgerents  any  indemnification  for  the  damage  incurred 
by  them  from  the  interruption  of  the  voyage  or  from  the  seizure 
of  the  ship;  they  may  only  bring  their  action  for  damages  against 
the  captain  or  the  shipowner. 

Even  though  the  lawful  and  unlawful  cargoes  should  belong  to  the  same 
owner,  it  could  not  be  permissible  to  pronounce  the  confiscation  of  the  lawful 
cargo.  Confi8(5ation  thus  extended  would  have  the  character  of  a  veritable 
penalty,  which  is  inadmissible,  since,  as  we  have  already  shown,  confiscation 
in  case  of  contraband  of  war  must  be  restricted  within  the  bounds  created  by 
the  law  of  war.  It  may  merely  be  conceded  that  when  a  belligerent  has  the 
right  to  detain  a  ship  which  is  transporting  contraband  or  to  confiscate  it 
under  the  exceptional  circumstances  hereinbefore  indicated,  he  can  interrupt 
the  ship's  voyage  and  that,  when  thus  exercising  a  legitimate  right,  he  can- 
not be  held  to  repair  the  damage  arising  from  the  exercise  of  such  ligjat.  The 
captain  or  the  ship-owner  is  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  damages  arising 
from  the  interruption  of  the  voyage,  according  to  the  principles  of  '"conmion" 
law  relating  to  the  transportation  coptract,  which  principles  determine  the 
responsibility  of  these  two  persons  towards  the  owner  of  the  goods  for  damages 
which,  in  the  course  of  navigation,  have  been  incurred  by  him  through  the 
fault  of  the  person  managing  the  ship. 

1876.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  civilized  states  which  have  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  of  1856,  or  which  have  adhered  thereto,  to 
eliminate  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  rules  of  maritime  law  in  time  of 
war,  by  fixing  in  common  agreement  the  articles  to  be  regarded  as 
contraband  of  war,  and  by  providing  penalties  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  the  protection  of  the  belligerent's  right  to  prevent  imlaw- 
ful  transportation  in  time  of  war. 

(This  was  apparently  written  before  the  Declaration  of  London  was  adopted 
in  1909;  its  failure  of  ratification  and  its  arbitrary  disavowal  and  disregard 
by  some  of  the  leading  belligerents  in  the  European  War  have,  of  course,  left 
it  without  effect  as  positive  law. — ^Transl.] 


TITLE  XX 
OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  VISIT 

CONCSPT  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  VIBIT 

1876.  The  right  of  visit  eonsists  in  the  right  of  a  belligereiit, 
in  time  ot  war,  to  compel  any  merchant  ship  encountered  within 
his  own  territorial  waters,  within  those  of  his  alUes,  or  on  the  high 
seas,  to  stop  in  order  to  verify  the  legal  status  and  the  nature  of 
the  ship's  cargo. 

This  right  may  be  exercised  by  the  commanders  of  ships  of  war 
of  the  belligerent,  as  well  as  by  those  of  duly  commissioned  pri- 
vateers, should  the  belligerent  admit  privateering. 

1877.  The  right  of  visit  must  be  considered  as  an  exceptional 
right  recognized  in  time  of  war  by  reason  of  miUtary  necessity. 
It  must,  consequently,  be  exercised  with  the  just  restrictions  in- 
cidental to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the  object  in  view,  and  shall 
not  be  deemed  legitimate  and  proper  when  the  person  exercising 
it  has  no  serious  reason  for  ascertaining  the  status  of  the  ship 
and  the  nature  of  its  cargo. 

This  rule  tends  to  eataUish  that,  although  in  principle  the  right  of  viait  on 
the  part  of  a  belligerent  cannot  be  limited,  yet  it  must  not  be  resorted  to 
except  in  the  places  and  circumstances  likely  to  justify  the  belligerent's  present 
interest  in  ascertaining  the  nationality  of  the  cdiip  met  on  the  high  seas  or  in 
his  territorkJ  waters,  or  the  nature  of  the  cargo  on  board. 

WHBN  MAY  THB  RIGHT  OF  VISIT  BE  BXBRCISBD 

1878.  Visit  may  be  undertaken/^wherever  any  other  war  opera- 
tion is  allowed.  It  cannot  occur  in  neutral  territorial  waters 
without  violation  of  the  rights  of  neutral  states  (compare  rule 
1802),  but  may  be  exercised  in  the  territorial  waters  of  an  allied 
state  waging  war  on  the  side  of  the  belligerent. 
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S&m  BXSMPT  FROM  VISIT 

1879.  A  belligerent  shtill  not  have  the  right  to  subject  to  visit: 

(a)  Ships  of  war  of  a  neutral  state,  nor  those  which  belong  in 
any  capacity  to  the  navy  of  that  state; 

(b)  Mail  steamera,  carrying  mail  for  a  neutnJ  government, 
whose  flag  they  are  flying,  when  the  government  agent  on  board 
declares  in  writing  that  the  vessel  is  not  transporting  for  the  enemy 
either  soldiers,  dispatches,  contraband  of  war  or  articles  assimil- 
ated to  such  contraband. 

CONVOYED  SHIPS 

1880.  Convoyed  merchant  ships  escorted  by  a  war  vessel  are 
exempt  from  visit,  provided  her  commander  gives  the  name  of 
every  ship  composing  the  convoy  placed  mider  his  charge  and 
declares  that  there  is  no  contraband  of  war  nor  any'article  assimil- 
ated thereto  being  transported  for  the  accomit  of  or  bound  for  the 
enemy. 

The  declaration  shall  be  made  by  the  commander  of  the  convoy 
on  his  word  of  honor  and  mention  of  it  shall  be  made  in  the  ship's 
log. 

Ships  adhering  to  the  convoy  cannot  claim  privileged  treatment 
unless  they  fulfill  the  conditions  required  in  order  to  be  lawfully 
regarded  as  belonging  to  the  convoy. 

1881.  Every  government  must  regulate  the  organization  of 
maritime  convoys  by  means  of  laws  calculated  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  belligerents  and  the  necessities  of  war,  and  especially 
to  enjoin  the  commanders  of  escorting  vessels  not  to  receive  any 
ship  in  the  convoy  until  its  papers  have  been  carefully  examined 
and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  it  is  not  carrying  contraband 
of  war. 

Strict  service  regulations  in  that  matter  must  be  considered  as 
an  indispensable  condition  for  the  exemption  of  the  ships  of  the 
convoy  from  visit  and  search. 

The  Austrian  regulations  contain  numerous  detailed  provisions  oonoeming 
the  formation  and  direction  of  convoys,  as  do  also  the  Prussian  regulations. 
The  armed  neutrality  of  the  Northern  Powers  in  1800  fixed,  by  regulations, 
the  conditions  required  for  exempting  convoys  from  visit.  Other  rules  have 
been  established  in  treaties,  e.  g.,  in  that  of  June  17,  1801,  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  (art.  IV).    Compare:  Perels,  op,  cii.,  J  56. 
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VISIT  OF  CONVOYED  SHIPS 

1882.  Visiting  convoyed  ships  shall  be  deemed  legitimate: 

(o)  If  the  service  r^^ations  do  not  properly  permit  the  com- 
mander of  the  war  vessel  escorting  the  convoy  to  make  a  solemn 
declaration  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  ships  and  the  destination  of 
the  cargo; 

(b)  If  the  conmiander  has  refused  to  make  the  required  declara- 
tion, or  has  made  it  in  an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  manner; 
or  if  circumstances  are  such  as  to  arouse  the  suspicion  that  he  is 
taking  undue  advantage  of  his  position;  or  if,  finally,  serious  rea- 
sons exist  for  suspecting  that  he  is  not  acting  in  good  faith. 

1883.  Should  a  convoyed  ship  be  properly  subjected  to  visit 
and  search,  the  actual  proceeding^  connected  with  the  search 
might,  according  to  circumstances,  be  vested  in  the  commander 
of  the  escorting  ship  himself;  or  he  could  be  admitted  to  attend  it 
personally  or  to  delegate  an  officer  for  this  purpose. 

METHOD  OF  PROCEDURE  IN  CASE  OF  VISIT  AND  SEARCH 

1884.  Any  war-vessel  of  the  belligerent  state,  which  is  in  waters 
where  it  can  proceed  to  imdertake  visit  and  search  and  wishes  to 
order  a  merchant  ship  to  stop  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  its 
nationaUty,  must  hoist  the  national  flag  and  fire  a  gun. 

The  merchant  ship  must  answer  the  signal  by  fl3ring  its  own  flag 
and  by  stopping  at  once. 

1886.  The  conmiander  of  the  war-ship  must  in  turn  stop  at  a 
convenient  distance  to  be  able,  without  danger,  having  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  sea  and  wind,  to  send  a  ship's  boat  with  a^ 
officer  and  two  or  three  men  in  order  to  proceed  with  the  visit. 

1886.  The  captain  of  the  merchant  ship  is  bound  to  present  the 
ship's  papers,  especially  the  certificate  of  nationality,  the  muster- 
roll  and  all  the  documents  likely  to  disclose  the  nature  and  desti- 
nation of  the  cargo. 

When  the  officer  who  has  examined  these  documents  finds  them 
to  be  in  order  and  has  no  reason  to  suspect  thdr  genuineness,  the 
visit  must  be  considered  as  ended.  After  mention  of  that  formality 
in  the  ship's  papers,  the  ship  is  permitted  to  resume  her  voyage 
undisturbed. 
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SSABGH  AND  EXABONATION 

1887.  If  the  ship's  papers  are  not  perfectly  regular  and  if  serious 
reasons  exist  for  questioning  the  genuineness  of  these  documents, 
search  and  examination  may  be  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining whether  other  documents  or  suspicious  goods  are  on 
board. 

The  captain  cannot  object  to  this.  In  the  event  of  his  refusing, 
the  search  and  examination  may  be  undertaken  by  force.  Never- 
theless, the  officer  of  the  war-ship  must  always  act  with  the  great- 
est moderation  and  refrain  from  abusing  his  right;  he  must  limit 
the  search  to  the  matters  concerning  which  there  exists  a  more  or 
less  well-founded  suspicion,  and  ordinarily  he  should  request  the 
captain  of  the  ship  to  open  all  closed  boxes  and  lockers. 

1888.  Serious  grounds  for  suspicion  shall  be  deemed  to  exist: 

(a)  If  the  ship  has  not  stopped  at  once  and  heaved  to  on  hearing 
the  gun  of  the  war  vessel; 

(b)  If  it  does  not  possess  all  the  papers  which  it  ought  to  have, 
even  if  they  are  alleged  to  have  fallen  overboard  or  have  been 
destroyed  during  the  voyage  for  any  reason  whatsoever; 

(c)  If  the  papers,  while  regular,  appear  to  have  been  altered  or 
counterfeited; 

(d)  If  the  attitude  of  the  commander  and  crew  is  such  as  to 
arouse  suspicion  of  irr^ularity; 

(e)  If  the  vessel  is  navigating  under  a  false  flag. 

1889.  In  the  cases  specified  and  in  any  other  where,  owing  to 
peculiar  circumstances,  serious  ground  for  suspicion  might  exist, 
the  search  could  be  extended,  by  compelling  the  captain  of  the 
ship  to  open  the  compartments,  closets,  and  lockers.  This  exam- 
ination could  not,  however,  go  so  far  as  to  justify  the  opening  or 
breaking  open  of  boxes,  casks,  and  closets,  on  the  pretext  of  look- 
ing for  papers  or  suspicious  goods. 

Such  acts  could  only  be  justified  in  case  the  captain  has  objected 
to  the  search  of  sealed  boxes  suspected  of  containing  the  ship's 
papers  or  contraband  of  war. 

SEIZURE  OF  THE  VISITED  SHIP 

1800.  Should  it  appear  from  the  visit  and  search  that  the  ship 
stopped  is  open  to  the  charge  of  violating  the  duties  of  neutrality, 
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the  belligerent  would  have  tbe  right  to  «eise  it,  in  accordance  with 
the  rules  of  procedure  set  forth  in  the  following  title. 

1891*  Seizure  may  likewise  be  made  if  the  ship  stopped  shall  be 
unable,  by  its  papers,  to  prove  its  status  as  a  neutral  ship,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  the  belligerents  resort  to  the  exceptional  right  of 
seizure  of  private  enemy  property. 

Compare,  so  far  as  legards  the  right  of  aeisure  and  tbe  prooedure  reisting' 
thereto,  the  important  paper  of  M.  Bulmerincq,  Priaea  marifimes.  Report  to 
the  Institute  of  International  Law,  published  in  Rome  de  droit  itUematUmtd  H 
daligSilaiiani^mpariB, ▼.  X,  XI,  XII  and  XIU. 


TITLE  XXII 
OF  THE  RIGHT  OF  CAPTURE  IN  TIME  OF  NAVAL  WAR  * 

SEIZURE  OP  SHIP  AND   CARGO 

1892«  The  seizure  of  ships  or  of  the  cargo  on  board  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  exceptional  act,  justifiable  by  the  necessities  of  the  de- 
fense. It  consists  in  the  right  of  a  belligerent  to  take  possession  of 
an  enemy  merchant  ship  or  of  the  cai^o  on  board,  when,  according 
to  the  laws  of  war,  he  is  permitted  to  appropriate  the  ship  or  cai^go 
or  to  prevent  its  arriving  at  its  destination. 

WHEN  AND  BT  WHOM  SEIZURE  MAT  BE  MADE 

1893.  A  seizure  shall  be  deemed  lawful  only  when  made  by  a 
war-vessel  or  by  a  vessel  which,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
war,  belongs  to  the  military  forces  of  the  belligerent. 

It  shall  be  considered  valid  only  when  the  l^gal  formalities  of 
procedure  laid  down  by  international  law,  or  arising  from  treaties, 
are  observed. 

18M.  A  seizure  is  presumed  to  be  made  by  a  belligerent  for  the 

^  We  reprint  the  rules  relating  to  the  right  of  capture  as  we  had  formulated 
them  in  the  preceding  editions  of  the  present  work,  under  nos.  1485-1544  of 
the  2d  edition  (1898)  and  of  the  ad  edition  (1900).  We  also  append  the  rules 
adopted  by  the  Second  Hague  Conference  of  1907  which  serve  to  give  more 
authority  to  our  rules,  since  they  are  substantially  similar  to  them. 

Our  conception  as  to  the  necessity  of  constituting  an  international  court  to 
have  cognisance  of  prize  cases  was  set  forth  as  early  as  the  time  we  published 
our  first  work  on  international  law,  under  the  title  of  Nuooo  Diritto  inUmor 
xionale  (Milan,  1865). 

In  that  work,  we  held  that  the  sovereign  of  the  captor  could  not  assume 
Jurisdiction  either  as  regards  the  captured  ship  or  its  crew,  and  therefore  that 
the  judgment  of  his  court  could  not  be  regarded  as  final  with  respect  to  the 
captured  ship;  that  the  beUigerent  could  refer  his  agents  who  had  made  the 
seizure  to  the  decisions  of  his  courts,  in  order  to  determine  their  conduct  and 
decide  whether  the  responsibility  should  be  assumed  (p.  553;  French  translar 
tion  of  Pradier-Fod6n6,  v.  2,  p.  526). 

We  subsequently  elaborated  our  ideas:  See  Pasquale  Fiore,  TraUato  di 
diriUoitUemazumale,  2d  ed.,  1884.  §  1963;  3d  ed.,  1891,  §  1770. 
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purpose  of  protecting  his  interests  and  of  meeting  the  requirements 
of  war.  It  shall  be  considered  as  made  under  his  responsibility 
and  as  giving  rise  to  damages,  if  it  is  subsequently  held  by  a  com* 
petent  court  to  have  been  made  arbitrarily  without  cause  or  in 
violation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

1896.  A  belligerent  may  seize  any  enemy  merchant  ship,  or  one 
suspected  of  being  an  enemy,  whenever  the  exceptional  right  of 
confiscating  the  private  property  of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war  is 
admitted. 

He  shall  have  the  right,  furthermore,  to  seize  a  neutral  merchant 
ship  or  goods  belonging  to  neutrals,  whenever  he  shall  have  good 
reason  to  consider  these  things  as  subject  to  confiscation  under  the 
law  of  war,  or  when  he  shall  be  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  right 
of  preventing  these  things  from  reaching  their  destination.  In 
all  these  cases,  he  shall  act  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

LAW  OF 

NATIONS 

1886.  The  commander  of  a  war-vessel  or  of  a  privateer,  properly 
commissioned,  who  wishes  to  undertake  a  seizure,  must  draw  up  a 
rei)ort  mentioning  the  legal  status  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  at  the 
time,  day,  and  date  the  seizure  took  place,  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  the  place  where  the  ship  was  captured,  and  the  circum* 
stances  which  brought  about  the  seizure. 

1897.  The  conmiander  must  draw  up  a  descriptive  inventory 
of  all  the  documents  and  papers  on  board,  noting  the  papers 
missing,  and  making  mention  of  the  whole  in  a  document  signed 
by  himself  and  by  the  captain  of  the  seized  ship.  All  these  docu- 
ments, together  with  all  writings  and  letters  found  on  board  shall 
be  placed  together  under  cover,  with  the  seals  of  the  commander 
and  of  the  captain  of  the  seized  ship  affixed  thereto. 

All  closets  and  lockers,  furthermore,  must  be  locked  and  on 
them  shall  be  placed  the  respective  seals  of  the  commander  and 
the  captain. 

The  inventory  of  the  cargo  and  the  list  of  the  members  of  the 
crew  and  of  all  on  board  must  likewise  be  made  out. 

1898.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of  each  of  these  proceedings,  to  be 
signed  by  the  commander  and  the  captain.    These  acts  must  be 
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ooDsidered  as  properiy  done  in  the  interest  both  of  the  capt(u-  and 
of  the  prize. 

1899.  The  commander  of  a  belligerent  ship  cannot  refuse  to 
enter  in  the  record  any  circumstance  of  fact  on  request  of  the 
captain  of  the  seized  ship,  or  to  comply  with  all  the  additional 
formalities  requested  by  the  captain  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  in- 
ventory and  the  aflSxing  of  the  seals,  even  if  he  deems  these  for- 
malities useless. 


PRESERVATION  OF  THINGS  CAPTURED 

1900.  The  captor  must,  if  possible,  preserve  things  captured  in 
their  present  condition,  and  neither  change  nor  destroy  them,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  grave  and  urgent  necessity  duly  established  and 
recognized. 

If,  however,  the  cargo  should  consist  of  things  likely  to  deterio- 
rate easily  or  already  damaged,  the  commander  of  the  war-ship 
could  take  any  measures  best  calculated  to  preserve  them,  but 
always  with  the  consent  of  the  captain  of  the  prize  and  in  his 
presence,  or  in  the  presence  of  the  national  consul  of  the  captain. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  sell  part  of  the  cai^go,  he  could  do  so,  re- 
questingy  as  far  as  possible,  the  assistance  of  the  consul. 

WHEN  MAT  THE   CAPTXTRED  SHIP  BE  DESTROYED 

1901.  The  commander  of  the  war-ship  cannot  in  principle  con- 
sider himself  authorized  to  destroy  or  sink  the  captured  ship. 
He  may,  however,  do  so  on  his  own  responsibility  (see  rule  1940) : 

1st.  When  the  condition  of  the  sea  or  of  the  captured  ship  will 
not  permit  of  its  remaining  afloat; 

2d.  When  the  ship,  owing  to  its  bad  condition  or  inferior  mo- 
tive power,  is  incapable  of  following  the  war-vessel,  and  may  not, 
without  serious  danger,  be  towed  by  the  latter; 

3d.  When,  on  enemy  war-ships  approaching,  it  becomes  im- 
possible for  the  conunander  to  keep  the  captured  ship  without 
giving  up  his  freedom  of  movement  and  running  the  risk  of  its 
being  retaken  by  the  other  belligerent; 

4th.  When  it  is  not  i)ossible  to  send  aboard  the  captured  ship 
a  prize  crew  sufficient  to  insure  its  custody  without  too  greatly 
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reducing  the  crew  necessary  for  the  manning  and  security  of  the 
war-vessel; 

5th.  When  the  taking  of  the  captured  ship  into  one  of  the  ports 
of  the  belligerent  may  interfere  with  the  military  operations  in 
which  the  war-ship  is  engaged. 

1902.  In  all  the  cases  contemplated  in  the  foregoing  rule,  the 
commander  shall  draw  up  a  detailed  report  signed  by  two  offica^ 
of  the  ship,  in  which  shall  be  stated  the  circumstances  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  captured  ship  and  the  grounds  on  which 
the  commander  may  have  ordered  it.  This  report  shall  be  re- 
corded in  the  ship's  log  and  forwarded  to  the  superior  naval  au- 
thorities in  a  copy  signed  by  the  commander. 

In  case  of  destruction  of  the  priae,  the  commander  is  not  only  responsible 
to  the  owner  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo  as  stated  under  rule  1940,  but  also 
to  his  own  government.  Furthermore,  he  may  be  liable  to  penalties  provided 
by  the  military  penal  code  which  punishes  in  time  of  war  acts  of  destruction 
not  justified  by  actual  necessities.    (Compare  rules  1484,  1530  et  8eq.) 

1903.  The  commander  who  has  ordered  the  destruction  of  the 
captured  ship  must  always  transfer  to  his  vessel  and  place  in 
safety  all  persons  on  board,  all  the  papers  and  documents  under 
cover  and  seal  (see  rule  1897),  a  portion  of  the  cargo  which  brought 
about  the  seiziure,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  articles  of  greatest 
value  which  may  be  considered  as  exempt  from  confiscation  and 
as  belonging  to  their  owners. 


PERSONS  ON  BOABD 

19M.  The  commander  of  the  war-ship  shall  have  the  right  to 
declare  as  prisoners  of  war  all  persons  belonging  to  the  fighting 
force  of  the  enemy,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the  crew,  provided 
the  ship  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  military  operations  or  has 
by  armed  force  resisted  visit  and  search. 


A  CAPTURED  SHIP  TAKEN  INTO  A  PORT  OP  THE  CAPTOR  BELLIGERENT 

1906.  When  the  commander  of  the  war-ship  can  take  his  prize 
to  one  of  the.  ports  of  his  country  or  of  an  allied  state,  he  must  do 
so.  On  arriving  at  that  port,  he  must  turn  over  to  the  .superior 
military  authorities  a  written  report  relating  to  the  seizure  and  all 
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documents  under  cover  and  seal,  and  the  military  authorities 
shall  keep  these  documents  in  order  to  forward  them,  as  received, 
to  the  judicial  authorities  competent  to  undertake  preliminary 
examinations  in  ordinary  cases,  observing  the  formalities  and 
principles  indicated  in  the  following  rule. 

1906.  The  maritime  authorities  of  the  port  iato  which  the  prize 
may  have  been  taken  shall  be  obliged  to  record  in  a  report  all 
the  sealed  piapers  turned  over  by  the  war-vessel,  ascertaining  the 
exact  condition  of  the  seals.  They  shall,  besides,  receive  the  re- 
ports made  by  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  and  by  the  captain  of 

'  the  prize  and  the  declarations  of  the  members  of  the  crew.  They 
shall  take  an  inventory  of  the  p)ackages  deposited,  draw  up  a  list 
of  the  persons  on  board,  and  require  that  an  account  of  the  voy- 
age be  made  without  delay,  and  they  shall  prescribe  the  measures 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  ship  and  of  its 
cargo  and  request  the  delivery  of  the  ship's  papers  on  board  the 
captor  vessel. 

All  these  acts  and  formalities  once  accomplished,  the  maritime 
authorities  shall,  without  delay  and  within  twenty-four  hours, 
deliver  the  documents  relating  to  the  seizure  and  status  of  the  ship 
to  the  judicial  authorities  competent  to  undertake  preliminary 
examinations  in  ordinary  cases. 

1907.  Should  there  be,  in  the  port  where  the  initial  proceedings 
are  to  take  place,  a  consul  of  the  neutral  state  to  which  the  prize 
belong,  he  would  have  the  right  to  assist  the  naval  administrative 
oflScer  in  drawing  up  the  report.  In  the  absence  of  a  consul,  the 
captain  of  the  prize  shall  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  such  draft 
or  have  himself  represented  therein  and  to  have  the  circumstances 
which  he  wishes  particularly  to  have  noted  mentioned  in  the  report. 

FUNCTION  OP  THE  JUDICIAL  AUTHORITIES 

1906.  The  judicial  authorities  competent  to  make  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  in  ordinary  cases  shall  perform  all  the  subse- 
quent acts  which  they  may  deem  useful  in  enlightening  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  maritime  capture  and  prize.  They 
shall  gather  all  the  evidence  which  they  deem  capable  of  facilitating 
a  decision  in  the  case  and  shall  heed  the  demands  of  the  interested 
parties  which  request  certain  instructions  or  findings. 
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1909.  The  ^d  judicial  authorities  shall  have  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe uigent  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  captured  ship 
and  of  all  its  cargo.  They  shall  have  the  right  to  order  the  restitu- 
tion to  their  legitimate  owners  of  all  things  which  cannot  rights 
fully  be  seized  as  prize  and  especially  those  belonging  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  or  to  the  passengers  who  were  on  board  the 
captured  vessel. 

1910.  On  completing  the  initial  examination,  the  judicial  au- 
thorities must  without  delay  turn  over  the  whole  record  to  the 
prize  court  instituted  by  their  own  government  for  passing  in 
first  instance  upon  the  validity  of  the  capture.  (Compare  rule 
1918.) 

PRIZE  TAKEN  TO  A  NEUTRAL  PORT 

1911.  A  warHship  shall  not  have  the  right  to  take  a  prize  into 
a  neutral  port  except  in  case  oi  force  majeure,  or  when  it  shall  have 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge  therein,  with  its  prize,  owing  to  the 
enemy's  pursuit. 

1912.  The  maritime  authorities  of  the  neutral  port  and  the 
judicial  authorities  competent  preUminarily  to  examine  ordinaiy 
cases  must  perform  all  the  acts  indicated  in  the  forgoing  rules  and 
see  that  the  captured  ship  is  kept  in  custody  in  the  port  of  refugd 
to  remain  there  until  such  time  as  the  International  Prize  Court 
shall  decide  upon  the  validity  of  the  capture  and  of  the  prize. 
After  judgment,  the  ship  may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
owner,  if  the  prize  court  decides  that  the  capture  must  be  deemed 
unlawful,  or  declares  the  ship  and  its  cargo  or  a  part  thereof  to  be 
free  from  seizure. 

The  same  course  shall  be  followed,  when  the  government  oi  the 
belligerent  state  in  whose  name  the  capture  was  made  and  the 
interested  owners  of  the  captured  property  shall  have  concluded 
an  amicable  arrangement  concerning  the  ship  and  the  cargo. 

The  purpoee  of  this  rule  is  to  protect  adequately  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
of  a  neutral  state  which  has  given  refuge  to  a  belligerent  ship  and  to  its 
prize.  It  is  inadmissible  that  a  belligerent  ship  pursued  by  the  en^ny  may 
not  only  obtain  shelter  in  a  neutral  port,  but  require  from  the  sovereign  ai 
that  state  the  privilege  of  leaving  the  port  with  its  prise,  when  the  danger  is 
over.  We  cannot  agree  with  certain  jurists  who  hold  that  the  neutral  govern- 
ment may  declare  the  prize  to  be  free,  because  that  would  oonstitnte  the 
neutral  a  judge  in  the  matter  and  no  such  jurisdiction  can  be  admitted.  Nor 
do  we  believe  Uiat  it  may  allow  the  eniiaer  to  take  its  prize  away,  beoraw  it 
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would  be  furnishing  indirect  assistance  by  giving  it  a  refuge  to  accomplish  a 
belligerent  operation,  namely,  that  of  placing  its  prise  in  safety. 

Our  rule,  as  formulated,  guarantees  all  interests  and  insures  the  protection 
of  the  neutral  ship  captured  until  such  time  as  the  International  Prize  Court 
(rule  1914)  shall  have  passed  upon  the  case,  or  until  such  time  as  the  parties 
shall  have  concluded  an  amicable  arrangement. 

THE   COMPETENT   TRIBUNAL   IN   CASE   OF  SEIZURE   AND   PRIZE 

1913.  The  lawfulness  and  r^^arity  of  the  seizure  of  merchant 
ships  in  time  of  war  and  of  the  confiscation  of  these  vessels  and 
their  cargo  must  be  referred  to  the  judgment  of  a  special  tribunal. 
It  shall  be  its  duty  to  pass  upon  these  matters  and  render  a  judg- 
ment by  which  it  shall  determine  the  validity  and  regularity  of  the 
seizure,  and  shall  give  to  the  belligerent,  in  whose  name  the  seizure 
was  made,  the  right  to  take  possession  of  the  things  seized  as  prize 
of  war,  or  shall  order  the  beUigerent  to  restore  these  things  to  their 
owners. 

1914*  The  special  tribunal  competent  to  pass  upon  the  seizure 
of  merchant  ships  in  time  of  war  and  upon  the  validity  of  prizes 
shall  be  constituted  as  an  international  court  invested  with  an 
international  jurisdiction. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  PRIZE  COURT 

1918.  The  International  Prize  Court  shall  be  constituted  when 
war  breaks  out  in  conformity  with  the  rules  to  be  established  in  a 
Congress  or  in  a  Conference.  It  should  be  composed  of  five  judges, 
three  of  them  to  be  designated  by  the  representatives  of  neutral 
states  and  chosen  from  among  the  judges  of  the  highest  tribunals 
or  admiralty  courts  of  three  neutral  states,  and  one  designated  by 
each  of  the  belligerents. 

1916.  In  the  absence  of  rules  established  in  advance  through  an 
international  agreement,  the  court  competent  to  decide  finally 
between  the  belligerents  and  the  interested  parties  in  the  matter 
of  prizes  shall  always  have  the  special  character  of  an  international 
court  and  the  following  rules  shall  always  be  observed  for  its  con- 
stitution: 

Each  belligerent  shall  name  one  judge;  the  three  others  shall  be 
appointed  by  neutral  states,  and  they  shall  be  selected  by  lot  from 
among  the  judges  of  the  supreme  or  admiralty  courts.  Each  of 
these  states  shall  have  the  right  to  designate  three  names  and  thQ 
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three  candiclates  who  obtain  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  deemed  elected. 

The  interested  governments  shall  agree  upon  designating  one 
of  them  to  count  the  votes  and,  in  the  absence  of  an  agreement, 
such  duty  shall  be  considered  as  devolving  upon  the  government 
of  one  of  the  states  which,  according  to  the  "common"  law  of 
nations,  is  bound  to  absolute  neutraUty. 

The  belligerents  shall  have  the  right  to  be  represented  at  the 
balloting. 

1917.  Should  one  or  both  of  the  belligerent  states  fail  to  appoint 
a  judge,  the  rules  established  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators 
whom  the  parties  decline  to  appoint  in  case  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion, as  provided  for  in  rule  1308.  would  be  followed  for  his  appoint- 
ment. 

SPECIAL  PRIZE   COURT  CONSTITUTED   BY  THE  BELLIGERENT 

191&  Every  belligerent  state  shall  have  the  right  to  create  a 
special  court  for  the  prizes  taken  by  his  war-vessels,  their  function 
being  to  decide  upon  the  regularity  of  the  seizures  and  the  validity 
of  the  prizes;  but  he  may  not  ascribe  to  such  court  an  international 
jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  prize,  by  conferring  upon  it  the  power 
of  pronouncing  judgments  having  final  authority  with  respect  to 
the  validity  of  the  seizure  and  prize,  with  all  the  effects  arising 
from  the  recognition  of  the  prize  according  to  international  law. 

1919.  The  prize  court  instituted  by  each  state  according  to  its 
municipal  law  shall  be  considered  as  a  court  of  first  instance  with 
respect  to  the  property  seized  and  subjected  to  confiscation. 

Private  persons  condemned  by  the  court  shall  have  the  right 
either  to  accept  the  judgment  or  to  attack  it  by  appealing  to  the 
International  Prize  Court,  alone  deemed  competent  to  raider 
final  judgment.    {Id,,  2d  and  3d  editions,  rules  1611-1512.) 

The  rules  here  formulated  have  as  their  object  the  removal  of  the  anomaly 
of  the  sovereign  of  a  state  being  at  once  a  judge  and  a  party.  The  litigation 
as  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  prize  in  time  of  naval  war  always  exists  between 
the  government  in  whose  name  the  capture  was  made  and  the  owner  of  the 
property  captured,  and  as  this  litigation  can  only  be  settled  by  application 
of  the  rules  of  international  law  (which  determine  when  a  neutral  ship  or  an 
enemy  merchant  ship  may  be  seized  and  when  the  property  seized  must  be 
adjudged  to  the  beUigerent),  it  is  inadmissible  that  the  sovereign  who  is  a 
party  in  the  case  may  himself  be  the  judge.    To  admit  that  he  may  create  a 
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fourt  with  final  jurisdiction  amounts  to  recognising  in  him  the  faculty  of 
creating  an  international  jurisdiction  by  virtue  of  a  municipal  law, — a  possi- 
bility contrary  to  the  "common  "  law  of  nations.  The  sovereign  may  create  a 
special  prize  commission  for  the  sole  purpose  of  examining  the  validity  of  acta 
performed  in  his  name  and  interest  during  war  and  of  deciding  whether  the 
commanders  of  his  cruisers  have  complied  with  all  the  conditions  required  by 
the  laws  and  customs  of  war  for  imdertaking  the  seizure  and  whether  or  not 
it  may  bo  declared  a  vaUd  and  rightful  prize.  This  commission  should  confine 
its  work  to  enabling  the  government  to  control  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  prize 
delegated  by  the  sovereign  of  the  state  to  the  commanders  of  war  vessels  and 
to  duly  commissioned  privateers.  But  this  fact  cannot  be  considered  as 
finally  settling  the  question,  exclusively  one  of  international  law,  as  to  whether 
the  seizure  must  be  deemed  rightful  and  the  prize  valid  according  to  the  rules 
of  "common"  or  conventional  international  law.  The  beUigerent  sovereign 
cannot  assume  any  right  to  settle  that  question,  because  he  is  a  party  in  the 
case,  either  as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant  as  against  the  owner  of  the  prize,  who 
attacks  the  seizure  as  irregular  and  the  prize  as  unlawful.  Accordingly,  final 
judgment  in  the  litigation  must  be  referred  to  an  international  court,  to  be 
constituted  in  conformity  with  the  rules  adopted  in  common  accord  by  states 
or  with  those  established  according  to  the  "common**  law  of  nations  for  the 
constitution  of  tribunals  of  arbitration.  We  concede  that  if  the  belligerent 
sovereign  has  instituted  a  prize  court,  this  jurisdiction  may  be  considered  as  a 
court  of  first  instance  and  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  decision  of  that 
court,  if  the  interested  party  accepts  it,  it  may  become  final  by  the  voluntary 
submission  of  the  losing  party.  But  should  the  decision  not  be  accepted,  it 
would  be  wholly  impossible  to  concede  that  the  state,  in  violation  of  the  rules 
of  "common''  law,  has  the  right  not  only  to  create  such  a  court  but  to  declare 
it  competent  to  examine  and  decide,  according  to  its  own  laws,  questions  of 
international  law.     (Id.,  2d  and  3d  editions.) 


COMPETENCE   OP  THE   INTERNATIONAL  COURT 

1920.  The  inteniational  court,  constituted  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  rules  to  decide  upon  questions  of  maritime  capture 
and  prizes,  shall  alone  be  deemed  competent  to  adjudge  iinaUy 
the  cases  submitted  to  its  jurisdiction.  It  shall  have  the  same 
powers  as  an  appellate  court  in  case  each  of  the  belligerent  states 
had,  according  to  rule  1918,  instituted  a  special  court  in  conformity 
with  its  municipal  law. 

1921.  The  international  prize  court  shall  sit  in  the  territory  of  a 
neutral  state. 

PROCEDURE  BEPORE  THE   PRIZE  COURT 

1922.  With  respect  to  the  formalities  of  procedure  before  the 
prize  court,  the  rules  established  for  proceedings  before  tribunals 
of  arbitration  shall  be  observed. 
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Id  conformity  with  these  rules,  all  the  preliminary  examinations 
designed  to  determine  the  alleged  facts  and  to  collect  all  the  evi* 
dence  which  the  court  may  deem  necessary  in  order  to  decide  upon 
the  lawfulness  of  the  prize  shall  be  undertaken.  In  that  respect, 
both  the  captor  and  the  prize  shall  alike  be  bound  to  furnish  to  the 
court  all  the  evidence  which  it  may  request  in  order  to  judge  in- 
telligently. 

1923.  Subject  to  its  right  to  accept  or  reject  any  form  of  evidence, 
the  court  must  allow  both  parties  to  establish  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  the  seizure  and  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the 
confiscation. 

1924.  As  to  the  right  of  the  parties  to  be  represented  in  the  case 
and  to  submit  complaints  and  answers,  with  supporting  briefs  and 
arguments;  as  well  as  all  matters  of  delays  and  adjournments,  the 
preliminary  examination  of  the  case  and  organization  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  rules  of  procedure  applicable  before  tribunals  of  ar- 
bitration shall  be  observed. 


PROCEEDINGS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  LAWFULNESS  AND  REQULARITr  OF 

THE   CAPTURE 

1926.  It  is  the  office  of  the  prize  court  to  decide  whether  the 
seizure  of  the  merchant  ship  has  been  effected  lawfully  and  regu- 
larly. 

1926.  The  court  shall  have  to  determine  the  lawfulness  of  the 
seizure  according  to  the  rules  of  customary  or  conventional  inter- 
national law  in  time  of  war.  In  order  to  construe  and  apply  these 
rules,  the  court  should  take  into  account  the  state  documents  which 
fix  their  meaning  and  the  principles  of  conventional  law  established 
between  the  states  in  dispute.  It  may  also  have  reference  to  the 
decisions  of  prize  courts,  which  have  construed  and  applied  these 
rules  in  similar  cases,  and  to  the  opinion  of  writers. 

1927.  The  court  shall  pass  upon  the  admissibility  of  any  par- 
ticular evidence;  it  may  not,  however,  reject  the  documents  which 
were  not  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  seizure  and  which  may  exer- 
cise a  vital  influence  on  the  validity  of  the  prize. 

It  shall  evaluate  all  the  evidence  and  circumstances  of  fact 
accbrding  to  its  own  convictions  and  prudent  judgment,  taking 
.into  account  the  grave  necessities  of  war,  which  compel  the  bellig- 
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erent  to  look  carefully  after  his  own  defense  and  so  to  exercise  all 
his  rights  in  that  respect  as  to  protect  his  interests  most  zealously 
by  making  a  capture  whenever  he  considers  himself  legally  war- 
ranted in  so  doing. 

WHEN  THE  CAPTURE  OF  A  SHIP  BiAY  BE   CONSIDERED   LEOITIHATE 

1928.  The  capture  of  a  ship  shall  be  deemed  Intimate: 

(a)  When,  the  confiscation  of  enemy  merchant  ships  being  ad- 
mitted (compare  rules  1716  et  seq,)^  the  vessel  shall  not  be  able 
completely  to  establish  its  nationality; 

(b)  When  the  ship  has  no  papers  on  board,  or  when  those  it  has 
are  not  quite  regular;  or  when  there  are  reasons  for  considering 
them  suspicious,  e.  g.,  when  they  have  been  visibly  tampered 
with,  or  there  is  reason  to  regard  them  as  false  or  altered; 

(c)  When  the  ship,  summoned  to  stop  for  purposes  of  visit,  has 
attempted  to  resist  visit  and  search  by  force; 

(d)  When  the  visit  and  search  have  shown  in  fact  that  the  ship 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  the  hostilities  or  purposed  doing  so; 

A  neutral  ship  shall  always  be  considered  as  guilty  of  this  offense 
when  it  is  chartered  by  the  enemy  especially  to  transport  for  his 
account  soldiers,  provisions  or  stores  intended  for  troops; 

(e)  When  the  ship  carries  articles  of  contraband  of  war  and 
occupies  the  status  contemplated  in  rule  1872; 

(f)  When  it  is  employed  as  a  spy,  or  there  is  serious  reason  to 
suspect  it  of  espionage; 

(g)  When  it  has  by  force  undertaken  the  defense  of  a  hostile 
ship  which  was  attacked,  or  has  attempted  to  defend  it  by  taking 
part  in  the  fight; 

(h)  When  it  has  been  caught  in  the  act  of  violating  a  blockade, 
after  it  had  received  a  special  notification  of  the  blockade. 

WHEN  A   CAPTURE  IS  TO  BE   CONSIDERED  UNLAWFUL 

1929.  A  capture  shall  be  considered  absolutely  unlawful  and 
contrary  to  customary  international  law,  if  the  ship,  by  means  of 
its  papers,  was  able  to  prove  its  neutral  nationality  and  the  peace- 
ful purpose  of  its  sailing. 

The  documents  to  be  considered  as  decisive  in  that  reelect  are: 
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(o)  The  certificate  of  nationality; 

(b)  Documents  relating  to  the  ownership  of  the  ship,  when  such 
ownership  is  not  established  by  the  certificate  of  nationality; 

(c)  The  charter  party,  with  all  the  documents  relating  to  the 
nature  and  destination  of  the  cargo; 

(d)  The  muster-roll; 

(e)  The  ship's  papers  establishing  the  route  of  the  ship  according 
to  its  destination. 

These  documents  if  drawn  up  regularly  and  without  alteration 
must  be  regarded  as  sufficient  to  establish  prima  fade  the  l^;al 
status  of  the  ship  and  the  destination  of  the  cargo.  Whenever 
the  genuineness  of  these  documents  is  not  open  to  suspicion,  they 
must  be  recognized  as  having  complete  probative  force;  and  any 
capture  made,  contrary  to  their  tenor,  on  the  ground  of  the  na- 
tionality of  the  ship  or  of  the  nature  and  destination  of  the  cargo 
must  be  considered  unlawful. 

CAPTURE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  CARRIAGE  OF  CONTRABAND 

1930.  The  capture  of  contraband  of  war  may  be  considered 
rightful  only  when  it  consists  of  articles  comprised  among  those 
constituting  contraband  according  to  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  destined  for  the  other  belligerent.     (See  rules  1850  et  seq,) 

1931.  The  seizure  of  goods  constituting  contraband  of  war 
which  the  ship  is  taking  in  good  faith  to  a  neutral  port  may  be 
considered  lawful  whenever  the  belligerent  shall  be  able  to  furnish 
proof  that  the  said  goods  are  to  be  transhipped  in  that  neutral  port 
to  an  enemy  destination. 

But,  in  that  case,  it  will  not  be  permissible  to  seize  a  neutral 
diip  transporting  the  said  goods,  unless  it  shall  be  established 
prima  facie  that  the  ship  has  committed  a  hostile  act  by  under- 
taking voluntarily  and  knowingly  to  transport  prohibited  articles, 
and  has  thus  placed  itself  in  the  position  of  being  considered  as  a 
vessel  in  the  service  of  the  enemy.    (Compare  rule  1873.) 

1932.  The  capture  of  any  ship  knowingly  transporting  contra- 
band intended  for  the  enemy  shall  be  deemed  lawful  only  when  such 
contraband  shall,  in  quantity,  constitute  a  considerable  part  (three- 
fourths  at  least)  of  the  cargo. 

When  the  contraband  shall  be  less  in  quantity,  the  belligerent 
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shall  have  the  right  to  detain  the  ship  when  unable  to  provide 
otherwise  for  the  safekeeping  of  the  seizable  goods. 
[See  rule  1873(e),  and  note  thereunder. — ^Transl.] 

1933.  The  capture  of  a  ship  transporting  contraband  of  war  shall 
not  be  considered  lawful  if  the  contraband  does  not  constitute  the 
main  part  of  the  cargo,  and  especially  if  the  captain  has  imme- 
diately declared  its  presence  on  board. 

In  such  case,  only  the  seizure  of  the  contraband  goods  is  lawful. 

CAPTURE   FOR  VIOLATION  OP  BLOCKADE 

1934«  Capture  for  violation  of  blockade  shall  be  deemed  lawful 
whenever  a  merchant  ship,  having  received  special  notification  of 
the  blockade  (see  rule  1838),  has  crossed  or  attempted  to  cross  the 
blockade  line. 

1936.  Capture  for  attempted  violation  of  the  blockade  may  also 
be  considered  lawful,  when  undertaken  against  a  ship  which  has,  in 
bad  faith,  tried  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  avoiding,  by 
means  of  some  fraudulent  stratagem,  the  receipt  of  the  special 
notification,  and  thus  succeeding  in  escaping  the  vigilance  of  the 
blockading  squadron, — provided  it  cannot  prove  that  it  did  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  the  blockade. 

1936.  The  capture  of  a  merchant  ship  shall  not  be  deemed 
lawful  when  based  solely  upon  the  fact  that  the  ship  was  chartered 
for  a  destination  which  was  a  blockaded  port  or  that  it  was  boimd 
for  such  port.  The  ship  must  actually  be  in  a  position,  at  the  time 
of  seizure,  to  be  considered  guilty  of  violation  or  attempted  viola- 
tion of  blockade  conformably  to  the  foregoing  rules. 

JUDGMENT  AS  TO  CAPTURE 

1937.  After  having  completed  the  examination  of  the  case, 
ascertained  the  facts  and  circumstances,  and  studied  the  arguments 
of  the  parties,  the  court  must  determine  whether,  according  to  the 
rules  of  international  law,  the  capture  may  be  regarded  as  regular 
and  made  in  accordance  with  the  formalities  required  for  its 
legality,  reserving  its  decision  on  the  question  of  the  belligerent's 
right  to  confiscate  the  ship  or  the  cargo,  or  a  portion  thereof. 
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19S8.  When  the  ground  of  the  capture  is  not  considered  in  it- 
self sufficient  to  legitimate  it  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
''common"  law  of  nations,  the  court  must  order  the  belligerent 
to  restore  the  property  captured,  and,  taking  into  account  the 
circumstances  which  may  have  brought  it  about,  must  determine 
the  responsibility  of  the  belligerent,  and,  if  the  case  warrants  it, 
condemn  him  in  damages. 

If  the  capture  has  been  made  in  violation  of  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law,  or  has  been  proved  groundless,  the  court  must  con- 
demn the  captor  not  only  to  restore  the  ship  and  its  cargo  to  the 
owners,  but  to  indemnify  the  latter  for  all  the  damages  they  may 
have  sustained,  and  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  judg- 
ment. 

1939.  The  captor  shall  likewise  be  condemned  to  pay  damages, 
as  in  the  case  contemplated  in  the  second  part  of  the  preceding  rule, 
when  the  capture,  made  for  a  reason  apparently  legitimate,  shall 
have  been  subsequently  maintained  by  reason  of  some  irregularity 
in  procedure  chargeable  to  the  commander  of  the  belligerent  ship, 
or  by  the  non-observance  of  the  rules  established  with  respect  to 
the  petition  for  the  validation  or  adjudication  of  the  capture,  or 
when  an  unjustified  delay  has  occurred,  chargeable  to  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  petition  for  the  validation  of  the  capture.  (See 
rules  1905  et  seq,) 

The  three  preceding  rules  aim  at  distinguishing  between  the  proceedings 
rdating  to  the  regularity  of  the  seizure  and  the  pro^edings  for  the  confiscation 
and  condemnation  of  the  property  captured.  The  seizure  is  always  made  by 
the  commanders  of  warships  and  cruisers,  authorized  to  that  efiFect,  under 
their  own  responsibility  and  consequently  under  the  responsibility  of  the 
government  in  whose  name  the  operations  of  war  are  being  undertaken.  It 
may  happen  that,  while  the  capture  was  lawfully  and  regularly  made,  the 
belligerent  had  no  right  to  confiscate  the  property  seized.  Thus,  if  the  seizure 
had  been  that  of  a  ship  loaded  with  contraband  of  war  which  had  been  unable, 
by  its  papers,  to  establish  satisfactorily  that  it  was  bound  for  a  neutral  port, 
it  should  be  considered  as  accomplished  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of 
'^ common''  law.  If  the  ship  owner,  however,  could  subsequently  furnish 
proof  of  the  peaceful  destination  of  the  ship  and  of  the  cargo,  so  as  to  preclude 
any  right  of  confiscation  in  favor  of  the  belligerent  as  to  the  ship  or  cargo, 
that  fact  would  exclude  the  right  of  prize  condemnation,  but  would  not  change, 
as  regards  capture,  the  relations  between  the  belligerent  in  whose  name  the 
seizure  may  have  been  made,  and  the  ship  owner  and  the  owners  of  the  goods 
who  may  have  suffered  damage  on  account  of  the  seizure.  The  government 
of  the  belligerent  state  in  whose  name  the  seizure  may  have  been  made  would 
certainly  not  be  civilly  liable  for  these  damages.  The  whole  matter  reduces 
itself  to  examining  and  deciding  whether,  considering  the  circumstances  under 
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which  the  capture  has  been  made,  it  had  a  plausible  and  justifiable  reason. 
If  the  court  has  ascertained  the  existence  of  such  reason,  all  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  government  must  reasonably  be  denied,  and  the  responsibility 
will  fall  upon  the  ship  owner  or  the  captain  towards  the  owners  of  the  cargo 
who  have  suffered  damage  on  account  of  the  seizure.  For  the  captain,  in 
sailing  in  time  of  war  without  having  on  board  absolutely  regular  papers,  has 
afforded  the  belligerent  a  just  reason  for  considering  him  as  an  enemy  and  for 
seizing  the  ship  and  its  cargo.  In  view,  also,  of  the  fact  that  in  the  proceed- 
ings for  the  validation  of  the  prize,  the  captured  party  may  be  able  fully  to 
prove  that  the  ship  does  not  belong  to  the  enemy  and  has  not  violated  the 
duties  of  neutrality,  so  as  absolutely  to  exclude,  on  the  part  of  the  vessel,  any 
act  of  hostility  likely  to  cause  it  to  be  considered  an  enemy,  that  fact  would 
result  in  denying  the  right  of  the  belligerent  to  confiscate  the  property  seised, 
but  could  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  his  right  to  make  the  seizure,  since 
we  have  supposed  that  it  took  place  under  circumstances  when,  according  to 
international  law,  a  well-founded  and  plausible  reason  for  seizure  existed. 
How,  then,  could  there  be  any  responsibility  of  the  government  for  the  dam- 
age sustained?  Such  responsibility  could  only  exist  in  the  second  contingency 
contemplated  in  oiu-  rule,  namely,  when  the  seizure,  although  made  for  a 
reason  apparently  legitimate,  may  subsequently  have  been  maintained  owing 
to  irregularities  in  the  procedure  which  should  have  been  but  was  not  followed,, 
or  owing  to  an  unjustified  delay  in  the  closing  of  the  proceedings  and  in  the 
decision  as  to  the  validity  of  the  seizure. 


JUDGMENT  IN  THE  CASE  OF  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  CAPTURED 

SHIP 

IMO.  When  the  commander  of  the  cruiser  which  has  made  the 
seizure  is  unable  to  take  the  prize  to  a  safe  anchorage  and  has 
therefore  simk  it,  he  is  bound  as  a  rule  to  make  compensation  for 
any  damage  caused  and  he  cannot  be  exonerated  unless  the  prize 
court,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  has  decided  that  the  belligerent 
had  the  right  to  confiscate  the  destroyed  ship  and  cargo. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  belligerent  had  the  right  to  con- 
fiscate only  the  ship  and  a  part  of  the  cargo,  he  should  be  held 
liable  for  all  damages  caused  to  the  owners  of  the  portion  of  the 
cargo  with  respect  to  which  there  was  no  right  of  prize  condemna- 
tion. 

PROCEEDINGS  CONCERNING  THE  RIGHTFULNESS  OF  THE  PRIZE 

IMl.  No  belUgerent  state  shall  have  the  right  to  appropriate 
a  ship  or  its  cargo  seized  in  time  of  war,  unless  a  judgment  of  the 
international  court  has  recognized  its  right  of  prize  over  the  ship 
or  the  cargo. 
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WHEN  CAN  A  SHIP  BE  CONFISCATED? 

1942.  The  right  of  prize  in  a  ship  can  only  be  accorded  to  a 
belligerent  in  the  following  cases: 

Ist.  If  it  belongs  to  the  navy  or  is  attached  thereto  (rules  1628- 
1629)  or  if  it  is  a  privateer,  assuming  that  privateering  is  resorted 
to  (see  rules  1640,  1642); 

2d.  If  it  is  the  property  of  private  persons,  nationals  of  the 
enemy  state,  assuming  that  the  exceptional  right  of  capturing 
private  enemy  property  contemplated  in  rules  1716  and  foUowing 
is  admitted; 

3d.  If,  being  a  neutral  ship  carrying  contraband  of  war,  it  is 
subject  to  the  right  of  prize  under  the  rules  hereinbefore  laid 
down  (see  rules  1872  et  seq.); 

4th.  If  it  is  guilty  of  violating  or  of  an  attempt  to  violate  a 
blockade  under  the  provisions  of  rule  1848; 

6th.  If  the  acts  by  which  it  has  by  force  resisted  the  summons  to 
submit  to  visit,  are  such  as  to  cause  it  to  be  assimilated  to  a  hostUe 
ship  (see  rule  1873/); 

6th.  If  it  is  guilty  of  participating  in  acts  of  hostility  committed 
in  the  name  and  in  the  interest  of  the  enemy  (see  rule  1872). 

WHEN  CAN  A  SHIP's  CARGO  BE  CONFISCATED? 

IMS.  The  belligerent  shall  have  the  right  of  prize  over  the  whole 
cargo  only  in  case  of  violation  of  blockade.  In  any  other  case, 
non-contraband  goods  on  board  a  ship  subject  to  confiscation 
must  be  restored  to  their  owners,  but  without  any  obligation  of 
the  captor  government  to  indemnify  them  for  damages  arising 
from  the  seizure. 

This  rule  tends  to  restrict  within  just  limits  the  right  of  prize.  Assuming 
that  the  ship  is  engaged  in  hostile  acts  and  that,  by  reason  of  these  acts,  it 
becomes  an  enemy,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  owners  of  the  goods  who,  for 
conunercial  purposes,  have  used  the  ship  for  the  peaceful  carriage  of  their 
goods,  are  to  be  treated  as  enemies.  It  must  be  said  that,  even  according  to 
the  exceptional  right  which  allows  the  confiscation  of  enemy  merchant  ships, 
it  is  adinitted  that  the  right  of  prise  cannot  include  neutral  goods  on  board. 
Therefore,  in  none  of  the  contingencies  in  which  the  ship  would  become  an 
enemy  by  the  act  of  the  shipowner  or  of  the  captain,  could  the  extension  of 
the  right  of  prize  to  the  goods  belonging  to  neutral  citizens — ^which  goods  by 
chance  are  on  board  such  vessel — ^be  justifiable.  In  case  of  blockade,  it  is  the 
destination  of  the  goods  for  the  blockaded  port  which  constitutes  the  act  of 
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hostility,  and  it  is  reasonable  then  to  admit  that  the  belligerent  has  the  right 
of  prize  over  the  ship  and  the  cargo,  as  he  has  also  undoubtedly  the  right  to 
appropriate  to  his  own  use  any  arms  brought  to  the  enemy  to  enable  him  to 
continue  his  resistance.  Thus,  in  case  of  confiscation  for  carriage  of  contra- 
band, the  right  of  prize  (supposing  it  applicable  not  only  to  the  prohibited 
goods  but  to  the-ship  as  well),  could  never  be  extended  to  include  non-contra- 
band goods  belonging  to  peaceful  citizens  and  loaded  by  them  on  a  ship  with  a 
peaceful  destination,  without  indirectly  invoking  the  maxim:  roba  del  nemico 
confisca  qtieUa  dd  amico.  [The  confiscation  of  the  enemy's  goods  entails  that 
of  the  friend's  goods.  I 

We  have  not  admitted  the  state's  obligation  to  pay  damages  to  the  owners, 
to  whom  the  goods  must  be  restored,  for  the  injuries  they  may  have  sus- 
tained; because,  if  these  owners  are  entitled  to  indemnity  for  the  damage 
suffered  on  account  of  the  seizure,  they  must  bring  their  action  against  the 
shipowner  who  has  invited  the  damage  by  his  own  act,  and  not  against  the 
government  which  has  exercised  a  legitimate  right  in  time  of  war. 

WHEN  MUST  THE  RIGHT  OF  PRIZE  BE  DENIED? 

1944.  The  claim  of  prize  over  a  ship  shall  not  be  entertained 
when  the  belligerent  undertakes  to  base  this  right  on  his  own  law, 
and  especially  on  that  promulgated  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
The  right  of  prize,  indeed,  must  have  as  its  basis  the  rules  of 
"common"  international  law  which  must  govern  the  rights  of 
the  belligerents;  otherwise,  it  could  not  be  considered  as  lawfully 
exercised. 

1946.  The  right  of  prize  shall  never  be  recognized  when  a  ship 
has  been  seized  after  the  term  fixed  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  captor 
war-ship  that  hostilities  had  ceased  does  not  affect  the  matter. 

1946.  The  capture  of  a  ship  seized  in  neutral  territorial  waters, 
although  meeting  the  other  conditions  required  for  confiscation 
according  to  the  "common"  law  of  nations,  shall  be  declared  un- 
lawful. If,  then,  it  is  proved  that  the  belligerent  has  made  the 
capture  in  disregard  of  the  inviolability  of  neutral  territory,  the 
court  must  declare  the  prize  to  be  free. 

NATIONAL  SHIPS  RETAKEN 

1947.  The  right  of  prize  shall  not  be  recognized  with  regard  to 
any  national  merchant  ship  or  ship  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
State  during  war  which,  having  been  taken  by  the  enemy,  shall 
have  been  retaken  before  the  International  Prize  Court  had  ad- 
judged it  to  the  captor  as  a  good  prize. 
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1M8.  Every  state  must  determine  by  its  laws  the  status  of 
merchant  ships  taken  by  the  enemy,  which  are  retaken  before 
having  been  legally  adjudged  to  the  first  captor. 

A  reward  may  be  granted  to  those  who  shall  have  retaken  the 
ship,  or  shall  have  taken  or  rescued  it  after  abandonment  by  the 
capturing  belligerent;  but  it  shall  always  be  considered  contrary 
to  customary  law  to  apply  to  merchant  ships  seized  by  the  enemy 
and  retaken  before  having  been  legally  adjudged  to  him,  the  same 
rules  as  apply  to  enemy  ships  in  the  matter  of  the  right  of  confisca- 
tion and  prize  in  time  of  war. 

DECISION  OF  THE  PRIZE  COURT  AND  ITS  EXECUTORY  FORCE 

1949.  The  decision  of  the  prize  court  shall  state  the  reasons  on 
which  it  is  based,  and  the  facts  and  the  rules  of  law  on  which  the 
final  judgment  or  order  is  founded. 

It  shall  decide  as  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawf uhiess  of  the  capture 
condemn  the  ship  or  the  cargo  or  a  portion  of  the  cargo  as  legiti- 
mate prize  or  order  the  liberation  or  restitution  of  free  articles 
to  their  legitimate  owners. 

It  must,  moreover,  provide  for  the  payment  of  damages,  when 
they  are  legally  due,  and  fix  all  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings 
and  those  arising  out  of  the  capture  and  custody  of  the  property 


1960.  The  decision  shall  be  final  between  the  parties  and  deemed 
effective  to  determine  their  respective  rights. 

1961.  The  parties  legally  represented  in  the  proceedings  or 
legally  in  default  are  bound  to  consider  as  final  the  deciaon  of  the 
prize  court,  and  must  execute  the  decision  in  all  its  parts.  In  case 
of  refusal  so  to  do,  the  action  of  the  delinquent  party  shall  be 
deemed  in  violation  of  the  "common"  law  of  nations  and  may 
give  rise  to  all  the  measures  of  compulsion  established  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  respect  for  and  compliance  with  international 
obligations. 

1962.  The  states  which  have  signed  and  ratified  or  adhered  to 
the  Xllth  Hague  Convention  of  1907  must  be  con^dered  as  l^ally 
bound  to  comply,  in  naval  war,  with  the  conventional  rules  adopted 
by  them  with  respect  to  the  International  Prize  Court. 

These  rules  shall,  therefore,  have  binding  legal  force,  subject. 
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however,  to  the  express  condition  that  the  said  Convention  shall 
apply  as  of  right  only  in  case  the  belligerent  Powers  are  all  parties 
to  the  Convention  or  have  adhered  thereto. 

With  respect  to  the  other  States  which  have  not  signed  and 
ratified  or  adhered  to  the  Convention,  it  must  be  considered  as  the 
most  exact  expression  of  the  general  principles  of  law. 

The  Convention  which  bears  the  title  ConvetUion  relative  to  the  creation  of  an 
Inlemalional  Prize  Court  is  a  part  of  the  Hague  General  Act  of  October  18, 
1907.  It  was  signed  on  June  30,  1908,  by  almost  all  the  states  represented. 
On  that  date  it  lacked  the  signatures  of  Brazil,  China,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public, Great  Britain,  Greece,  Japan,  Luxemburg,  Peru,  Portugal,  Roumania, 
and  Venezuela. 

It  was  signed  subject  to  a  reservation  as  to  article  15  by  Chile,  Cuba,  Ecua- 
dor, Guatemala,  Haiti,  Persia,  Salvador,  Siam,  Turkey  and  Uruguay. 

The  text  of  the  Convention  follows: 

PART  I 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Ariide  1 .  The  wdidity  of  the  capture  of  a  merchant  ship  or  He  cargo  is  decided 
before  a  prize  court  in  accordance  with  the  present  Convention  when  neutral  or 
enemy  property  is  involved. 

Art.  2.  Jiarisdiction  in  matters  of  prize  is  exercised  in  the  first  instance  by 
the  prize  courts  of  the  belligerent  captor. 

The  judgments  of  these  courts  are  pronounced  in  pvUic  or  are  officially  notified 
to  parties  concerned  who  are  neutrals  or  enemies. 

Art,  3.  The  judgments  of  national  prize  courts  may  be  brought  before  the 
International  Prize  Court: 

1.  When  the  judgment  of  the  national  prize  courts  affects  the  property  of  a 
neutral  Power  or  individual; 

2,  When  the  judgment  affects  enemy  property  and  relates  to: 
(a)  Cargo  on  board  a  neutral  ship: 

(6)  An  enemy  ship  captured  in  the  territorial  vxiters  of  a  neutral  Power,  when 
that  Power  has  not  made  the  capture  the  subject  of  a  diplomatic  claim; 

(c)  A  claim  based  upon  the  allegation  that  the  seizure  has  been  effected  in  viola- 
tion, either  of  the  provisions  of  a  convention  in  force  between  the  bei- 
ligerent  Powers  or  of  an  enactment  issued  by  the  belligerent  captor. 

The  appeal  against  the  judgment  of  the  natioruU  court  can  be  based  on  the  ground 
that  the  judgment  was  wrong  either  in  fact  or  in  law. 

Art.  4'    An  appeal  may  be  brought: 

1.  By  a  neutral  Power,  if  the  judgment  of  the  national  tribunals  injuriously 
affects  its  property  or  the  property  of  its  nationals  (article  S,  no.  1)  or  if  the  cap- 
ture of  an  enemy  vessel  is  aUeged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
thai  Power  (article  3,  no.  $h); 

2.  By  a  neutral  individual,  if  the  judgment  of  the  national  court  injuriously 
affects  his  property  (article  S,  no.  1)  subject,  however,  to  the  reservation  that  the 
Power  to  which  he  belongs  may  forbid  him  to  bring  the  case  before  the  Court,  or  may 
itself  undertake  the  proceedings  in  his  place; 
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3.  By  art  indimdiuxl  subject  or  citizen  of  an  enemy  Poioer,  if  the  judgment  of 
the  national  court  injuriously  affects  his  property  in  the  cases  referred  to  in  or- 
tide  5,  no.  2,  except  that  mentioned  in  paragraph  6. 

Art.  5.  An  appeal  may  also  be  brought  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding  article^  by  persons  belonging  either  to  neutral  states  or  to  the  enemy,  deriving 
their  rights  from  and  entitled  to  represent  an  indimdual  qualified  to  appeal  and 
who  ha»e  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  before  the  national  court.  Persons  so  en- 
titled may  appeal  separately  to  the  extent  of  their  interest. 

The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  persons  belonging  either  to  neutral  states  or 
to  the  enemy  who  derive  their  rights  from  and  are  entitled  to  represent  a  neutral 
Power  whose  property  was  the  subject  of  the  decision. 

Art.  fi.  When,  in  accordance  with  the  above  article  5,  the  International  Court 
has  jurisdiction,  the  national  courts  cannot  deal  with  a  case  in  more  than  tufo 
instances.  The  municipal  law  of  the  belligerent  captor  shall  decide  whether  the 
case  may  be  brought  before  the  InterruUional  Court  after  judgment  has  been  given 
in  first  instance  or  only  after  an  appeal. 

If  the  national  courts  fail  to  give  final  judgment  unthin  two  years  from  the  date 
of  capture,  the  case  may  be  carried  direct  to  the  International  Court. 

Art.  7.  If  a  question  of  law  to  be  decided  is  covered  by  a  treaty  in  force  between 
the  beUigerent  captor  and  a  Power  which  is  itself  or  whose  subject  or  citixen  is  a 
party  to  the  proceedings,  the  Court  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  said  treaty. 

In  the  absence  of  stuJi  provisions,  the  Court  shall  apply  the  rules  of  international 
law.  If  no  generally  recognized  rule  exists  the  Court  shall  give  judgment  in  aO" 
cordance  with  the  general  principles  of  justice  and  equity. 

The  above  provisions  apply  equally  to  questions  reLating  to  the  order  and  mode 
of  proof. 

If,  in  accordance  with  Article  S,  no.  2,  c,  the  ground  of  appeal  is  the  violation 
of  an  enactment  issued  by  the  beUigerent  captor,  the  Court  will  enforce  the  enad" 
ment. 

The  Court  may  disregard  failure  to  comply  with  the  procedure  laid  down  in 
the  enactments  of  the  belligerent  captor,  when  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  consequences 
of  complying  therewith  are  unjust  and  inequitable. 

Art.  8.  If  the  Court  pronounces  the  capture  of  the  vessel  or  cargo  to  be  valid, 
they  shall  be  disposed  of  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  beUigerent  captor. 

If  it  pronounces  the  capture  to  be  nuU,  the  Court  shaU  order  the  restitution  of 
the  vessel  or  cargo,  and  shaU  fix,  if  there  is  occasion,  the  amount  of  the  damages. 
If  the  vessel  or  cargo  shaU  have  been  sold  or  destroyed,  the  Court  shaU  determine 
the  compensation  to  be  given  to  the  owner  on  this  account. 

If  the  national  court  pronounced  the  capture  to  be  nuU,  the  Court  can  only  be 
asked  to  decide  as  to  the  damages. 

Art.  9.  The  contracting  Powers  undertake  to  submit  in  good  faith  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  International  Prize  Court  and  to  carry  them  out  vnth  the  least  possible 
delay. 
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PART  II 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  PRIZE  COURT 

Art.  10.  The  IrUemational  Prize  Court  is  compoaed  of  judges  and  deputy 
judges f  who  vriU  be  appointed  by  the  contracting  Powers,  and  must  ail  be  jurists 
of  known  proficiency  in  questions  of  international  maritime  law,  and  of  the  highest 
moral  reputation. 

The  appointment  of  these  judges  and  deputy  judges  shaU  be  made  within  six 
months  after  the  ratification  of  the  present  Convention. 

Art.  11.  The  judges  and  deputy  judges  are  appointed  for  a  period  of  six  years, 
reckoned  from  the  date  on  which  the  notification  of  their  appointment  is  received 
by  the  Administrative  Council  established  by  the  Convention  for  the  pacific  settle^ 
meni  of  international  disputes  of  the  S9th  July,  1S99.  Their  appointments  can 
be  renewed. 

Should  one  of  the  judges  or  deputy  judges  die  or  resign,  the  same  procedure  is 
follou)ed  for  filling  the  vacancy  as  was  foUowed  for  appointing  him.  In  this  case, 
the  appointment  is  made  for  a  fresh  period  of  six  years. 

Art.  12.  The  judges  of  the  International  Prize  Court  are  all  equal  in  rank 
and  have  precedence  according  to  the  date  on  which  the  notification  of  their  ap- 
pointment was  received  (article  11,  paragraph  1),  and  if  they  sit  by  rota  {article  15, 
paragraph  2),  according  to  the  date  on  which  they  entered  upon  their  diUies.  When 
the  date  is  the  same  the  senior  in  age  takes  precedence. 

The  deputy  judges  when  acting  are  assimilated  to  the  judges.  They  rank,  how- 
ever, after  them. 

Art  IS.  The  judges  enjoy  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  in  the  per- 
formance  of  their  ditties  and  when  outside  their  own  country. 

Before  Uiking  their  seat,  the  judges  must  swear,  or  make  a  solemn  promise  be- 
fore the  Administrative  Council,  to  discharge  their  duties  impartially  and  con- 
acientiously. 

Art.  H.  The  Court  is  composed  of  fifteen  judges;  nine  judges  constitute  a 
quorum. 

A  judge  who  is  absent  or  prevented  from  sitting  is  replaced  by  the  deputy  judge. 

Art.  16.  The  judges  appointed  by  the  foUounng  contracting  Powers;  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  of  America,  AustriarHungary,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Italy,  Japan,  and  Russia  are  always  summoned  to  sit. 

The  judges  and  deputy  judges  appointed  by  the  other  contracting  Powers  sit  by 
rota  as  shown  in  the  table  annexed  to  the  present  Convention;  their  duties  may 
be  performed  successively  by  the  same  person.  The  same  judge  may  be  appointed 
by  several  of  the  said  Powers. 

Art.  16.  If  a  belligerent  Power  has,  according  to  the  rota,  no  judge  sitting  in 
the  Court,  it  may  €uk  that  the  judge  appointed  by  it  should  take  part  in  the  settle- 
ment of  all  cases  arising  from  the  war.  Lots  shall  then  be  drawn  as  to  which 
of  the  judges  entitled  to  sit  according  to  the  rota  shaU  withdraw.  This  arrange- 
ment does  not  affect  the  judges  appointed  by  the  other  belligerent. 

Art.  17.  No  judge  can  sit  who  has  been  a  party,  in  any  way  whatever,  to  the 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  national  courts,  or  has  taken  part  in  the  case  as  counsel 
or  advocate  for  one  of  the  parties. 

No  judge  or  deputy  judge  can,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  appear  as  agent  or 
advocate  before  the  International  Prize  Court,  nor  act  for  one  of  the  parties  in  any 
capacity  whatever. 

Art.  18.  The  beUigererU  captor  is  entitled  to  appoint  a  naval  officer  of  high 
rank  to  sit  as  assessor,  but  toith  no  voice  in  the  decision.    A  neutral  Power, 
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which  is  a  party  to  (he  proceedings  or  whose  subject  or  ciUren  is  a  party,  has  the 
same  right  of  appointment;  if  as  the  result  of  this  last  provision  more  than  one 
Power  is  concerned,  they  must  agree  among  themselves,  ij  necessary  hy  lot,  on  the 
oSHcer  to  he  appointed. 

Art.  19,  The  Court  elects  Us  president  and  vice-president  by  an  absolute  mor 
jority  of  the  votes  cast  After  two  ballots,  the  election  is  made  by  a  bare  m^fority, 
and,  in  ease  the  votes  are  equal,  by  lot. 

Art.  20,  The  judges  on  the  International  Prize  Court  are  entitled  to  traveling 
allowances  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  force  in  their  own  country,  and 
in  addition  receive,  while  the  Court  is  silting  or  while  they  are  carrying  out  duties 
conferred  upon  them  by  the  Court,  a  sum  of  100  Netherland  florins  per  diem. 

These  payments  are  included  in  the  general  expenses  of  the  Court  dealt  with  in 
Article  47,  and  are  paid  through  the  International  Bureau  established  by  the 
Convention  of  the  29th  July,  1899. 

The  judges 'may  not  receive  from  their  awn  Government  or  from  that  of  any 
other  Power  any  remuneration  in  their  capacity  of  members  of  the  Court. 

Art.  21,  The  seat  of  the  International  Prize  Court  is  at  The  Hague  and  it 
cannot,  except  in  the  cases  of  force  majeure,  be  tranrferred  elsewhere  without  the 
consent  of  the  belligerents. 

Art.  22.  The  Administrative  Council  fulfiUs  toilh  regard  to  the  International 
Prize  Court,  the  same  functions  as  to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  but 
only  representatives  of  contracting  Powers  will  be  members  of  it. 

Art.  23,  The  International  Bureau  acts  as  registry  to  the  International  Prize 
Court  arul  must  place  its  offices  arul  staff  at  the  disposal  of  the  Court,  It  has  charge 
of  the  archives  and  carries  out  the  administrative  work. 

The  Secretary^eneral  of  the  Intemational  Bureau  acts  as  registrar. 

The  necessary  secretaries  to  assist  the  registrar,  translators  and  shortrhand 
writers  are  appointed  and  sworn  in  by  the  Court. 

Art.  24'  The  Court  determines  which  language  it  wiU  itself  use  and  tohai 
languages  may  be  used  before  it. 

In  every  case  the  official  language  of  the  national  courts  which  have  had  cog- 
nizance of  the  case  may  be  used  before  the  Court. 

Art.  26.  Powers  which  are  concerned  in  a  case  may  appoint  special  agents 
to  act  as  intermediaries  between  themselves  and  the  Court,  They  may  also  engage 
counsel  and  advocates  to  defend  their  rights  and  interests. 

Art.  26.  A  private  person  concerned  in  a  case  vnll  be  represented  before  the 
Court  by  an  attorney,  who  must  be  either  an  advocate  qualified  to  plead  b^ore  a 
court  of  appeal  or  a  high  court  of  one  of  the  contracting  States,  or  a  lawyer  prac- 
tising before  a  similar  court,  or  lastly,  a  professor  of  law  at  one  of  the  higher  leach- 
ing centers  of  those  countries. 

Art.  27.  For  gU  notices  to  be  served,  in  particular  on  the  parties,  witnesses 
or  experts,  the  court  may  apply  direct  to  the  Government  of  the  State  on  whose 
territory  the  service  is  lobe  carried  out.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the  case  of  steps 
being  taken  to  procure  evidence. 

The  requests  for  this  purpose  are  to  be  executed  so  far  as  the  means  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Power  applied  to  under  its  municipal  law  allow.  They  cannot  be 
rejected  unless  the  Power  in  question  considers  them  calculated  to  impair  its  sov- 
ereign rights  or  its  safety.  If  the  request  is  complied  with,  the  fees  tharged  must 
only  comprise  the  expenses  actually  incurred. 

The  Court  is  equally  entitled  to  act  through  the  Power  on  whose  territory  it  sits. 

Notices  to  be  given  to  parties  in  the  place  where  the  Court  sits  may  be  served 
through  the  International  Bureau. 
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PART  III 

PBOCEDURB  IN  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FBIZB  COUBT 

Art.  28^  An  appeal  to  the  Intemalional  Prize  Court  is  entered  hy  meana  of 
a  written  declaration  made  in  the  national  court  which  hae  already  dealt  with  the 
case  or  addressed  io  the  International  Bureau;  in  the  latter  case  the  appeal  can  be 
entered  hy  telegram. 

The  period  vrithin  which  the  appeal  mttsl  be  entered  is  fixed  at  120  days,  count- 
ing from  the  day  the  decision  is  ddioered  or  notified  (article  S,  paragraph  2). 

Art,  29.  If  the  notice  of  appeal  is  entered  in  the  national  cowrt,  this  Court, 
wiihoiU  considering  the  question  whether  the  appeal  u)as  entered  in  due  time,  will 
within  seven  days  transmit  the  record  of  the  case  to  the  International  Bureau. 

If  the  notice  of  appeal  is  sent  to  the  International  Bureau,  the  Bureau  wUl 
imtnediately  inform  ihe  national  court,  wfien  possible  by  telegraph.  The  latter 
will  transmit  the  record  as  provided  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 

When  the  appeal  is  brought  by  a  neutral  individual  the  International  Bureau 
at  once  informs  by  telegraph  the  individuaVs  Government,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
enforce  the  rights  it  enjoys  under  Article  4,  paragraph  2. 

Art.  SO.  In  the  case  provided  for  in  Article  6,  paragraph  2,  the  notice  of  ap- 
peal can  be  addressed  to  the  International  Bureau  only.  It  must  be  entered  within 
thirty  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  two  years. 

Art.  31.  If  the  appellant  does  not  enter  his  appeal  within  the  period  laid 
down  in  Arlides  28  or  SO,  it  shall  be  rejected  without  discussion. 

Provided  that  he  can  show  that  he  was  prevented  from  so  doing  by  force  majeure, 
and  that  the  appeal  was  entered  within  sixty  days  after  the  circumstances  which 
prevented  him  entering  it  before  had  ceased  to  operate,  the  Court  can,  after  hearing 
'the  respondent,  grard  relief  from  the  effect  of  the  above  provision. 

Art.  32.  If  the  appeal  is  entered  in  time,  a  certified  copy  of  the  notice  of  ap- 
peal is  forthwith  offiicaUy  transmitted  by  the  Court  to  the  respondent. 

Art.  33.  If,  in  addition  to  the  parties  who  are  before  the  Court,  there  are  other 
parties  concerned  who  are  entitled  to  appeal,  or  if,  in  the  case  referred  to  in  Article 
29,  paragraph  3,  the  Government  whuh  has  received  notice  of  an  appeal  has  not 
announced  its  decision,  the  Court  wHl  avxiit  before  dealing  with  the  case  the  ex- 
piration of  the  period  laid  down  in  Articles  28  or  30. 

Art.  34.  The  procedure  before  the  International  Court  indvdes  two  distinct 
parts:  the  written  pleadings  and  oral  discussions. 

The  written  pleadings  consist  of  the  deposit  and  exchange  of  cases,  counter- 
cases,  and,  if  necessary,  of  replies,  of  which  the  order  is  fixed  by  the  Court,  as 
also  the  periods  within  which  they  must  be  delivered.  The  parties  annex  thereto 
aU  papers  and  documents  of  which  they  intend  to  make  use. 

A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced  by  one  party  must  be  communi- 
cated to  the  other  party  through  the  medium  of  the  court. 

Art.  36.  After  the  close  of  the  pleadings,  a  public  sitting  is  held  on  a  day 
fixed  by  the  Court. 

At  this  sitting  the  parties  stale  their  view  of  the  case  both  as  to  the  law  and  as 
to  the  facts. 

The  Court  may,  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  suspend  speeches  of  counsel, 
either  at  the  request  of  one  of  the  parties,  or  on  their  own  initiative,  in  order  that 
supplementary  evidence  may  be  obtained. 

Art.  36.  The  International  Court  may  order  the  supplementary  evidence  to 
be  taken  either  in  the  manner  provided  by  Article  27,  or  before  itself,  or  one  or 
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more  of  the  members  of  the  Court,  provided  that  this  can  be  done  without  reeort  to 
compulsion  or  the  use  of  threats. 

If  steps  are  to  be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininQ  evidence  by  members  of  the 
Court  ouisiie  the  territory  where  it  is  sitting,  the  consent  of  the  foreign  Govern^ 
menl  mtut  be  obtained. 

Art.  37.  The  parties  are  summoned  to  take  part  in  aU  stages  of  the  proceedings 
and  receive  certified  copies  of  the  minutes. 

Art.  38.  The  discussions  are  under  the  control  of  the  president  or  vioe^presiir 
dent,  or,  in  case  they  are  absent  or  cannot  act,  of  the  senior  judge  present. 

The  judge  appointed  by  a  belligerent  party  cannot  preside. 

Art.  39.  The  disctuisions  take  place  in  public,  subject  to  the  right  of  a  Oooemr 
menl  which  is  a  party  to  the  case  to  demand  that  they  be  held  in  private. 

Minutes  are  taken  of  these  disctissions  and  signed  by  the  president  and  regis' 
irar,  and  these  minutes  alone  have  an  authentic  charader. 

Art.  40.  If  a  party  does  not  appear,  despite  the  fact  that  he  has  been  duly 
cited,  or  if  a  party  fails  to  comply  with  some  step  within  the  period  fixed  by  the 
Court,  the  case  proceeds  without  that  parly,  and  the  Court  gives  judgment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  material  at  its  disposal. 

Art.  41-  The  Court  offidally  notifies  to  the  parlies  decrees  or  decisions  made 
in  their  absence. 

Art.  4^.  The  Court  takes  into  consideration  in  arriving  at  its  decision  all 
the  facts,  evidence  and  oral  statements. 

Art.  43.  The  Court  considers  its  decision  in  private  and  the  proceedings  are 
secret. 

AU  questions  are  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present.  If  the  number 
of  judges  is  even  and  equally  divided,  the  vote  of  the  junior  judge  in  the  order  of 
precedence  laid  down  in  Article  12,  paragraph  1,  is  not  counted. 

Art.  44-  The  judgment  of  the  Court  must  give  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  based. 
It  contains  the  names  of  the  judges  taking  part  in  it,  and  also  of  the  assessors,  if 
any;  it  is  signed  by  the  president  and  registrar. 

Art.  4S.  The  sentence  is  pronounced  in  public  sitting,  the  parties  concerned 
being  present  or  duly  sumrnoned  to  attend;  the  sentence  is  officially  communicaied 
to  the  parties. 

When  this  communication  has  been  made,  the  Court  transmits  to  the  noHonal 
prize  court  the  record  of  the  case,  together  unth  copies  of  the  various  decisions  or-- 
rived  at  and  of  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings. 

Art.  40.  Each  party  pays  its  own  costs.  The  party  against  whom  the  Court 
decides  bears,  in  addUion,  the  costs  of  the  trial,  and  also  pays  1  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  subjed-miatter  of  the  case  as  a  contribution  to  the  general  expenses  of 
the  International  Court.  The  amount  of  these  payments  is  fixed  in  the  judgment 
qf  the  Court. 

If  the  appeal  is  brought  by  an  individual,  he  wiU  furnish  the  IntemaHonal 
Bureau  with  security  to  an  amount  fixed  by  the  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  guaran^ 
teeing  eventual  fulfillment  of  the  two  obligations  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph. The  Court  is  entitled  to  postpone  the  opening  of  the  proceedings  wM  the 
security  has  been  furnished. 

Art.  47.  The  general  expenses  of  the  International  Prize  Court  are  borne  by 
the  contracting  Powers  in  proportion  to  their  share  in  the  composition  of  the  Court 
as  laid  down  in  Article  IS  and  in  the  annexed  table.  The  appointment  of  deputy 
judges  does  not  involve  any  contribution. 

The  Administrative  Council  applies  to  the  Powers  for  the  funde  requisite  for 
the  working  of  the  Court. 
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Art.  48.  When  the  Covri  is  not  teUHng,  the  ditties  conferred  upon,  it  by  Article 
S2,  ArHde  S4,  paroffraphe  2  and  S,  Article  S6,  paragraph  1,  and  Artide  46, 
paragraph  S,  are  discharged  by  a  ddegation  of  three  judges  appointed  by  the  Court, 
This  ddegation  decides  by  a  mqjority  of  votes. 

Art.  49.  The  Court  itself  draws  up  its  own  rules  of  procedure^  which  mud 
be  communicated  to  the  contracting  Powers. 

It  wiU  med  to  elaborate  these  rules  within  a  year  of  the  ratifieation  of  the  present 
Convention. 

Art.  60.  The  Court  may  propose  modifications  in  the  provisions  of  the  present 
CorufentUm  concerning  procedure.  These  proposals  are  communicated^  through 
the  medium  of  the  Netherland  Government,  to  the  contracting  Powers,  which  will 
consider  together  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken. 

TITLE  IV 

FINAL  PBOVISIONS 

Art.  SI.  The  present  Convention  does  not  apply  as  of  right  except  when  the 
belligerent  Powers  are  all  parties  to  the  Convention. 

It  is  further  fuUy  understood  thai  an  appeal  to  the  International  Prize  Court 
can  only  be  brought  by  a  contracting  Power  or  the  sulked  or  dtisen  of  a  contract- 
ing Power. 

In  the  cases  mentioned  in  Article  6,  the  appeal  is  only  admitted  when  both  the 
owner  and  the  person  entitled  to  represent  him  are  equally  contrading  Powers 
or  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  contrading  Powers. 

N.  B.  We  do  not  give  the  subsequent  articles  (52-57),  which  refer  to  the 
ratification,  adhesion  and  entrance  into  force  of  the  Convention;  its  duration, 
fixed  at  12  years  from  the  date  of  its  coming  into  force,  with  tacit  renewal 
for  periods  of  six  years  unless  denounced;  the  method  of  amendment  and 
other  minor  provisions. 

[An  additional  protocol  was  signed  at  The  Hague,  September  19,  1010,  by 
*  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  Argentine  Republic, 
Austria-Hungary,  Chile,  Denmark,  Germany,  Spain,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Japan,  Norway,  the  Netherlands,  and  Sweden,  among  some  of  whom  difficul- 
ties of  a  constitutional  nature  prevented  the  acceptance  of  the  Convention  of 
October  18,  1907.    The  protocol  contains  the  following  articles: 

Art.  1.  The  Powers  signatory  or  adhering  to  the  Hague  Convention  of  Oc- 
tober 18,  1907,  relative  to  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court  of  Prize, 
which  are  prevented  by  difficulties  of  a  constitutional  nature  from  accepting  the 
said  Convention  in  its  present  form,  have  the  right  to  declare  in  the  instrument 
of  ratification  or  adherence  that  in  prize  cases,  whereof  their  national  courts  have 
jurisdiction,  recourse  to  the  International  Court  of  Prize  can  only  be  exercised 
againd  them  in  the  form  of  an  action  in  damages  for  the  injury  caused  by  the 
capture. 

Art.  2.  In  the  case  of  recourse  to  the  International  Court  of  Prize,  in  the  form 
of  an  adion  for  damages,  Artide  8  of  the  Convention  is  not  applicable;  it  is  not 
for  the  Court  to  pass  upon  the  validity  or  the  nuUUy  of  the  captvre,  nor  to  reserve 
or  affirm  the  decision  of  the  national  tribunals. 

If  the  capture  is  considered  illegal,  the  Court  determines  the  amount  of  damages 
to  be  allowed,  if  any,  to  the  claimants. 

Art.  3.  The  conditions  to  which  recourse  to  the  International  Court  of  Prize 
is  subjed  by  the  Convention  are  applicable  to  the  adion  in  damages. 
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Art,  4  Under  reserve  of  the  proviswru  hereinafter  stated  the  rules  of  procedure 
estabUahed  by  the  Conoenium  for  recouree  to  the  International  Court  of  Prize 
shall  be  observed  in  the  action  in  damages. 

Art.  6.  In  derogation  of  Article  28,  paragraj^  1,  of  the  Convention^  the  suit 
for  damages  can  only  be  brought  before  the  International  Court  of  Prise  by  means 
of  a  written  dedaration  addressed  to  the  Inlemalional  Bureau  of  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration;  the  case  may  even  be  brought  btfore  the  Bureau  by  telegram. 

Art,  6,  In  derogation  of  Article  £9  of  the  Convention  the  International  Bureau 
shaU  notify  directly ,  and  if  possible^  by  telegram^  the  Gooemmenl  of  the  bdligerent 
captor  of  the  dedaralion  of  action  brought  before  it. 

The  Government  of  the  belligerent  captor ,  without  considering  whether  the  pre- 
scribed periods  of  time  have  been  observed,  shall,  UTithin  seven  days  of  the  receipt 
of  the  notification,  transmil  to  the  International  Bureau  the  case,  appending 
thereto  a  certified  copy  of  the  decision,  if  any,  rendered  by  the  national  court. 

Art.  7.  In  derogation  of  Article  4^,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Convention  the  Court 
rendering  its  decision  and  notifying  it  to  the  parties  to  the  suit  shall  send  directly 
to  the  Government  of  the  belligerent  captor  the  record  of  the  case  submitted  to  it, 
appending  thereto  a  copy  of  the  various  intervening  decisions  as  wdl  as  a  copy 
of  the  minutes  of  the  preliminary  proceedings. — ^Transl.] 


TITLE  XXIII 
THE  END  OF  WAR 

WHEN  IS  WAR  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  ENDED? 

1953.  A  war  between  two  or  more  States  can  only  be  considered 
as  legally  ended  by  the  conclusion  of  peace,  stipulated  in  a  final 
treaty  of  peace. 

When  the  war  is  waged  by  a  people  against  a  State,  or  by  a  fac- 
tion, under  the  conditions  necessary  for  belligerency,  against  the 
established  government,  it  is  ended  by  the  complete  submisaon 
of  the  vanquished  to  the  victor. 

The  last  part  of  this  rule  finds  its  application  when  a  people  struggles  against 
the  constituted  power  for  the  purpose  of  settling  by  force  a  question  of  public 
internal  law.  This  is  what  happens,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  war  of  seces- 
sion, that  is,  when  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  State  undertakes,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  constitute  a  separate  and  independent  State,  or  when  the 
purpose  of  the  war  is  to  modify  the  political  constitution  of  the  State.  In 
both  of  these  cases,  it  must  be  considered  as  ended  when  the  armed  struggle 
has  realized  the  object  contemplated,  namely,  that  of  modifying  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  public  powers  or  the  relations  with  the  sovereign  State,  those,  for 
instance,  of  vassal  or  colony.  In  none  of  these  contingencies  will  a  treaty  of 
peace  be  necessary;  the  war  will  be  considered  as  ended  by  the  realization  of 
the  accomplished  and  definitive  fact.  We  say  definitive,  having  in  mind  the 
rules  concerning  civil  war  (rules  124  et  seq.)  and  recognition  (rules  167  et  aeq.), 

PRELIMINARIES  OF  PEACE 

1964*  War  may  not  be  considered  as  ended  by  the  mere  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities;  in  such  a  case  the  rules  governing  suspension  of 
arms  or  armistice  shall  be  applied. 

1966.  Military  occupation,  although  extended  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  and  rendered  stable  by  the  constitution  of  a 
government,  cannot  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  war  to  be  con- 
sidered as  legally  at  an  end,  as  a  result  of  the  tacit  relinquishment 
of  the  territory  occupied;  but  a  formal  treaty  shall  always  be  re- 
quired, which  shall  recognize  the  new  state  of  affairs,  and  thus 
war  be  declared  at  an  end. 
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1966.  The  preliminaries  of  peace  duly  concluded  have  not  the 
effect  of  l^ally  putting  an  end  to  the  war;  they  have  merely  the 
legal  value  of  a  provisional  treaty  of  peace  stipulated  by  the  bellig- 
erent parties  with  the  object  of  concluding  peace  forthwith  upon 
the  bases  agreed  upon  between  them  through  the  preliminaries  of 
peace,  the  details  of  which  are  to  be  stated  with  precision  only  in 
the  final  treaty. 

The  preliminaries  of  peace  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  mere 
preparatory  agreements,  as  compacts  de  carUrakendOf  but  as  acts  acknowledging 
a  provisional  international  obligation  of  peace.  We  use  the  term  provisional, 
not  in  the.  sense  that  the  agreement  may  be  considered  as  a  convention  of 
general  armistice  preparatory  to  negotiating  peace,  but  in  the  sense  that  the 
parties,  who  cannot  immediately  agree  on  the  detailed  terms  of  peace,  fix 
the  essential  conditions  of  such  peace,  and  reserve  their  right  to  negotiate 
forthwith  and  with  reciprocal  fairness  the  details  relating  to  minor  points, 
in  order  to  bring  to  realisation  the  principal  points  already  agreed  upon  in  the 
preliminary  treaty. 

TEHB   TREATY  OF  PEACE 

1967.  Those  deemed  capable  of  stipulating  the  conditions  of 
peace  shall  be  the  persons  who  are  actually  in  possesion  of  the 
sovereign  authority  and  to  whom  the  government  of  the  State  is 
intrusted. 

When  the  national  party,  which  represents  the  majority  of  the  citizens,  has 
established  a  provisional  government  in  place  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  who 
is  vanquished  and  a  prisoner,  or  has  abdicated,  or  is  for  any  reason  whatever 
actually  prevented  from  exercising  his  sovereign  powers,  the  persons  who  fulfill 
the  functions  of  the  sovereign  and  in  fact  constitute  the  government  must  be 
deemed  capable  of  consenting  to  the  conditions  of  peace. 

1968.  The  treaty  of  peace  shall  be  deemed  valid  when  it  fulfills 
the  conditions  required  for  the  validity  of  any  other  treaty.  (See 
rules  747  et  «eg.,  757-758.) 

1969.  It  is  the  victor's  privil^e  to  condition  the  conclusion  of 
peace  upon  such  terms  as  he  deems  most  likely  to  satisfy  his 
legitimate  rights. 

When,  however,  the  conditions  forced  by  the  victor  upon  the 
vanquished,  and  which  the  latter  cannot  refuse  to  discuss,  are  so 
severe  as  to  entail  the  economic,  political,  or  moral  ruin  of  the 
vanquished  state,  it  may  be  a  ground  for  convoking  the  CJonfer- 
ence,  to  which  the  conditions  of  peace  are  submitted.  The  col- 
lective intervention  of  the  states  must,  indeed,  in  that  case  be 
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admitted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  conditions  of  peace 
which  are  best  adapted  to  the  principles  of  international  justice, — 
principles  that  the  victor  cannot  with  impunity  violate  to  the 
detriment  of  the  vanquished.  (See  rules  559,  788,  1212g,  1240g 
and  h.) 

I960.  The  forced  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  territory  of  the 
vanquished  state  may  be  imposed  as  a  condition  of  peace,  but  it 
cannot  be  deemed  valid  unless  stipulated  in  a  treaty  of  peace 
properly  concluded  in  conformity  with  the  rules  which  must 
govern  the  cession  of  territory  between  states. 


RATIFICATION  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

1961«  When,  under  the  provisions  of  constitutional  law,  peace 
can  only  be  concluded  on  condition  that  the  treaty  be  ratified  by  the 
legislative  bodies,  the  war  must  be  considered  at  an  end  by  the 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  but  subject  to  the  condition 
subsequent  of  ratification.  The  agreement  must,  however,  be 
regarded  as  effective  and  cannot  be  considered  as  broken  unless 
the  legislative  assemblies  have  expressly  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

1962.  As  soon  as  the  decision  not  to  ratify  the  treaty  has  been 
finally  reached,  the  law  of  war  shall  once  more  be  in  full  force  and 
hostile  acts  may  again  be  undertaken  without  reservation  or  con- 
dition. 

1963.  In  no  case  can  there  be  any  interference  with  the  right  of  a 
party  concerned  in  the  case  to  bring  about  the  meeting  of  a  Ck)n- 
ferenoe  and  to  submit  the  treaty  of  peace  to  that  assembly  in  order 
to  have  it  revoked  or  modified,  when  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
victor  may  be  considered  as  too  detrimental  to  the  legitimate  rights 
of  the  vanquished  state  or  contrary  to  the  general  principles  of 
international  law. 


BfETHOD  OF  EXECUTING  THE  TREATY 

19M.  The  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  until  revoked,  must 
be  executed  with  integrity  and  good  faith  and  deemed  binding 
upon  the  state  which  has  accepted  them,  even  where  they  were 
imposed  by  the  victor  through  preponderance  of  his  military  force, 
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their  effect  being  to  modify  the  respective  historical  conditions  of 
the  two  adversaries  and  the  rights  previously  acquired  by  each 
of  them.    (Compare  rule  757.) 

GENERAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 

1966.  The  general  effect  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  a  renimcia- 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  two  belligerent  states  of  any  action  re- 
lating to  the  facts  which  brought  about  the  war  and  of  all  differ- 
ences which  gave  rise  thereto,  it  being  admitted  that  everything  is 
,  finally  settled  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 

1966.  The  treaty  of  peace,  according  to  "common"  law,  pro- 
duces certain  general  effects,  which  are: 

(a)  The  absolute  cessation  of  every  act  of  hostility  from  the  day 
of  its  signature  and  ratification,  and  the  nullity  of  any  act  of  war- 
fare accomplished  in  ignorance  of  the  conclusion  of  peace; 

(b)  The  release  of  prisoners  of  war; 

(c)  The  re-establishment  in  force  of  the  treaties  previously  con- 
cluded between  the  two  states  and  suspended  on  account  of  the 
war; 

(d)  General  amnesty; 

(e)  The  restoration  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
suspended  during  the  war; 

(/)  The  recognition  of  actual  possessions  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  when  not  otherwise  provided  in  the  treaty  itself. 

1967.  It  is  incumbent  upon  the  parties  to  determine  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  clearness  and  precision  the  effects  of  the  ces- 
sation of  the  war;  carefully  to  avoid  surprises;  to  eliminate  am- 
biguities with  the  greatest  attention;  not  to  leave  unprovided  any 
matter  likely  to  give  rise  to  discussion;  and  to  avoid  subtleties 
which  may  bring  about  misunderstandings  and  differences  of 
interpretation. 

CESSATION  OF  HOSTILITIES 

1968.  The  parties  must  state  in  the  preliminaries  of  peace  the 
day  on  which  hostilities  must  cease  during  the  time  necessary  for 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  concluded  and  signed,  or  stipulate 
a  general  armistice  until  the  treaty  is  ratified. 
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In  the  absence  of  all  agreement  in  the  matter,  acts  of  hostility 
can  only  be  considered  unlawful  from  the  time  peace  must  be 
deemed  to  be  finally  concluded  by  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  stipulated. 

During  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  hostilities  continued  while  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  on  September  5, 1905,  was  being  ratified;  they  stopped  effectively 
only  on  the  16th  of  the  same  month  by  virtue  of  the  armistice  convention^ 
concluded  September  14th. 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

1969.  Prisoners  of  war  are  entitled  to  be  set  free  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  peace,  unless  they  have  been  found  guilty  of  offenses  com- 
mitted during  their  captivity.  They  must  not  be  detained  to 
answer  for  other  previous  offenses. 

TREATIES  SUSPENDED  DURING  WAR 

1970.  Once  peace  is  concluded,  all  the  treaties  between  the  two 
states  which  are  compatible  with  the  new  state  of  affairs  created 
by  the  treaty  of  peace  (unless,  however,  it  provides  otherwise), 
re-enter  into  force.    (Compare  rules  845  and  859.) 

AMNESTY 

1971.  When  provided  for  in  a  general  way  in  the  treaty  of  peace, 
amnesty  must  embrace  in  principle  all  offenses  of  a  political  char- 
acter committed  during  the  war  by  the  belligerents  themselves  or 
by  persons  belonging  to  the  respective  military  forces. 

Under  this  head  must  come  all  offenses  committed  in  violation 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  which  must  be  deemed  blotted  out 
by  amnesty,  and  persons  convicted  must  be  released  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace. 

Amnesty  cannot  as  a  rule  cover  "  common ''  law  offenses  com- 
mitted during  war  by  individuals,  who  are  amenable  to  the  ordin- 
ary courts  and  punishable  by  "common''  law. 
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RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE   EXERCISE   OF  THE   RIGHTS  OF  SOVER- 
EIGNTY 

1972.  Peace  once  concluded,  the  respective  states  must  be 
deemed  ipeo  jure  reinstated  in  the  free  exercise  of  all  their  rights 
over  all  parts  of  the  territory  of  their  states  recovered  by  them 
under  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  over  all  persons  under  their  juris- 
diction, subject  to  the  conditions* named  in  tha  treaty. 

1973.  If  the  rule  of  the  statu  quo  ante  beUum  has  been  stipulated 
in  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  must  be  so  construed  and  applied  as  not 
to  conflict  with  the  rights  acquired  by  individuals  during  the  war, 
and,  saving  an  express  declaration  to  the  contrary,  the  following 
rules  must  be  observed. 

1974*  The  sovereign  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  his  territory 
will  have  the  right  to  restore  everything  to  its  previous  condition 
in  so  far  as  public  administration  is  concerned;  but  he  must  take 
into  account  the  legal  consequences  arising  from  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  territories  restored  to  him. 

He  cannot  exercise  his  sovereign  rights  retroactively,  but  will 
have  to  respect  all  acts  accomplished  under  the  laws  and  customs 
of  war  and  all  rights  acquired  by  individuals  during  the  occupa- 
tion, whether  derived  from  contracts  legally  concluded  or  from 
judgments  pronounced  during  the  occupation  and  considered  final. 
(Compare  rules  1542,  1561,  1667.) 

1976.  The  said  sovereign  must  take  into  account  the  laws  and 
regulations  proclaimed  by  the  enemy  authorities  and  the  I^al  con- 
sequences arising  therefrom  during  the  interregnum. 

He  will  have  the  right  to  subject  to  the  authority  of  his  own  laws 
and  regulations  (which  re-enter  into  force  ipso  jure  ipsoque  facto) 
any  jtct,  right,  or  expectation,  from  the  time  he  has  been  reinstated; 
but  he  must  respect  already  perfected  rights  acquired  by  individ- 
uals during  the  hostile  military  occupation. 

1976.  The  reinstated  sovereign  shall  be  considered  as  restored 
at  once  to  the  possession  of  his  rights  of  territorial  sovereignty 
even  with  respect  to  the  enemy  who  has  militarily  occupied  the 
recovered  territory. 

Accordingly,  the  political  laws  and  public  law  of  the  State  shall 
recover  their  full  authority  and  the  promulgation  of  the  treaty 
which  restores  the  status  quo  ante  bellum  will  authorize  the  sover- 
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eign  to  repeal  all  modifications  introduced  into  the  said  laws  and 
into  public  law  during  the  military  occupation,  saving  the  respect 
due  to  vested  rights  acquired  by  third  parties. 

1977.  Property  must  be  restored  to  the  condition  existing  when 
the  enemy  took  possession  of  it,  subject  to  the  reservation  of 
changes  and  damage  which  have  been  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  acts  or  operations  of  war. 

It  may  be  said,  in  application  of  this  rule,  that  a  stronghold,  for  instance, 
must  be  restored  to  its  condition  before  capture,  provided  that  it  was  still  in 
the  same  condition  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Supposing  that  it 
had  been  disarmed  and  dismantled  during  the  war,  and  that  no  provision 
concerning  it  was  contained  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  party  to  whom  the 
fortress  ought  to  be  restored  could  not  claim  that  the  other  party  should  be 
bound  to  undertake  the  necessary  work  for  replacing  that  fortress  in  the 
aialu  quo  ante  bellum.  That  party  could  only  be  so  bound  if  he  had  disarmed 
and  dismantled  the  fortress  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  peace. 


RULES  RESPECTING  THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  POSSESSION 

1978.  If,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  clause  tUi  possidetis  has  been 
incorporated,  it  would  apply  to  the  property  belonging  to  the  two 
belligerent  states,  the  possession  of  which  they  may  have  acquired 
in  consequence  of  the  events  of  war.  But,  even  in  that  case,  the 
rights  of  ownership  of  individuals,  who,  deprived  of  their  property 
during  the  war,  might  be  entitled  to  indemnity,  must  be  reserved. 

The  expression  tUi  possideiU,  accepted  to  indicate  the  confirmation  of  the 
present  state  of  possession,  must  be  understood  as  signifying  that,  under  that 
clause,  all  the  property  which  one  or  the  other  party  has  taken  possession  of 
during  the  war  must  remain  in  its  status  of  ownership  as  of  the  time  of  the  con- 
clusion of  peace.  Therefore,  under  the  said  clause,  the  personal  property  of  the 
enemy  state  (such  as  cannon,  arms,  anmiunition,  money,  horses,  means  of 
transport)  taken  by  the  adversary  during  the  invasion  of  the  enemy  territory, 
as  also  the  proceeds  of  personal  property  collected  by  him,  must  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  present  possessor.  It  must  also  be  admitted,  under  the  same 
clause,  that  when  nothing  to  the  contrary  has  been  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  certain  portions  of  the  conquered  territory  must  be  considered  as 
transferred  to  the  possessor,  whose  conquest  must  thus  be  regarded  as  legiti- 
mated.   (Compare  Oppcnheim,  op,  cU.,  v.  2,  §  273.) 

1979.  The  parties  who,  by  adopting  the  lUi  possidetis  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  peace,  have  thus  intended  to  renounce  the  exercise 
of  all  rights  in  consequence  of  the  events  and  changes  which  oc- 
curred during  the  war,  will  have  to  determine  their  respective 
obligations  as  regards  any  rights  of  individuals  to  demand  in- 
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demnities  for  the  damage  they  may  have  sustained  in  the  course 
of  the  hostilities.  That  the  action  may  be  instituted  by  individuals 
under  the  law  before  the  ordinary  judicial  courts,  or  may  only  be 
brought  before  administrative  bodies  does  not  matter. 

In  the  absence  of  an  express  provision  on  the  subject,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  ''common''  law  of  nations  concerning  the  respective 
obligations  of  governments  in  case  of  succession  between  states 
shall,  by  analogy,  apply. 

WAR  DAMAGES 

1980.  The  belligerents  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  are  boimd 
to  determine  without  ambiguity  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
indemnities  due  to  individuals  who  have  suffered  damage  during 
the  war.  It  is,  indeed,  equitable  to  indemnify  these  individuals  as 
far  as  possible,  even  when  in  strict  law  they  have  no  legal  remedy. 

1981.  Any  property  damage  suffered  by  individuals  during  war, 
when  it  is  established  that  it  is  actually  a  result  of  military  opera- 
tions, gives  rise  to  the  right  of  obtaining  compensation  for  the 
injury  sustained,  either  through  judicial  or  administrative  chan- 
nels. 

This  rule  is  based  on  the  principle  that  war  is  a  relation  between  State  and 
State  and  that  the  ensemble  of  the  acts  accomplished  in  the  course  of  hos- 
tilities must  be  considered  as  having  had  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  community.  Therefore,  citizens  must  be  held  responsible 
for  all  the  consequences  of  war  tUi  unwersitaSf  and  as  such  are  bound  to  bear 
all  the  consequences  of  it;  but  they  cannot  be  considered  as  bound  to  such 
obligation  tUi  singuli.  Consequently,  those  who  have  suffered  a  property 
damage  owing  to  acts  of  warfare  should  not  be  bound  to  bear  it  individually, 
as  if  it  were  a  damage  arising  from  a  case  of  force  majeure  or  from  an  unex- 
pected event.  On  the  contrary,  the  damage  must  be  charged  to  the  com- 
munity, because  the  object  of  war  is  always  the  respect  of  the  rights  of  the 
community  which  are  defended  by  force  of  arms  against  a  foreign  state  seek- 
ing to  viokite  them.  It  is,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  natural  principles  of 
justice  and  equity  always  to  admit  the  right  of  action  of  an  injured  individual, 
so  that  the  damages  individually  suffered  by  him  through  acts  of  warfare  may 
be  distributed  equally  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Such  dam- 
ages must,  inde^,  be  borne  by  the  citizens  tUi  universUas  and  not  by  the  in- 
dividuals who  have  sustained  them  tUi  eingidi. 

But,  in  order  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  damage  will  it  always  be  possible 
to  appeal  through  judicial  or  administrative  channels?  This  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  only  really  disputable  question  for  the  solution  of  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  following  rules. 

1982.  Individuals  may  resort  to  judicial  remedies  in  order  to 
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obtain  reparation  for  the  damage  caused  during  the  war,  when- 
ever they  have  been  deprived  of  their  property  under  circumstances 
not  involving  the  immediate  urgent  necessities  of  war,  although 
motivated  by  the  preventive  measures  and  needs  of  defense  of  the 
State. 

The  right  and  legal  remedy  of  the  injured  party  in  such  case 
for  the  reparation  of  the  injury  sustained  must  be  governed  by  the 
principles  applicable  to  damages  suffered  by  individuals  on  the 
ground  of  public  utility  (eminent  domain)  and  must  be  exercised 
in  conformity  with  these  principles. 

This  rule  is  applicable  in  any  case  of  expropriation  or  damage  sufifered  by 
individuals  during  war  or  because  of  it,  which  is  not  the  consequence  of  actual 
belligerent  operations;  that  is,  of  the  struggle  between  adverse  military  forces 
at  the  time  hostile  action  is  carried  on  through  attack  and  defense,  but  which 
is  brought  about  by  the  exigencies  of  war  and  the  preventive  requirements  of 
defense.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be  the  furnishing  of  foodstuffs  and  articles 
required  by  the  military  commanders  for  the  supply  of  the  army  and  navy, 
the  expropriation  of  means  of  transportation  or  of  ships  for  the  needs  of  war, 
or  the  deterioration  or  expropriation  of  property  owing  to  the  preventive  re- 
quirements of  defense.  There  is  no  doubt,  in  our  opinion,  that  the  injured  or 
expropriated  party  who  suffers  damage  for  the  advantage  of  the  belligerents 
must  be  compensated  therefor.  He  must,  therefore,  be  entitled  to  bring  an 
action  against  the  State,  which  is  bound  to  compensate  him  for  the  damage 
under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  or  in  conformity  with  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  law. 

1983*  The  destruction  or  injury  of  the  property  of  individuals 
during  war,  in  execution  of  a  plan  of  attack  or  defense,  when  car- 
ried out  in  a  place  where  at  the  time  no  battle  was  in  progress 
(that  is,  at  a  time  when  no  military  action  was  taking  place), 
and  undertaken  as  a  preventive  measure  of  defense,  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  act  o/  war  accomplished  as  an  unavoidable  neces- 
sity or  as  force  majeure.  They  must  be  regarded  as  events  brought 
about  by  the  necessities  of  the  defense  and  in  the  public  interest 
of  the  belligerent,  and  consequently  the  injured  party  cannot  be 
denied  the  right  to  be  compensated  for  the  damage  suffered, 
through  recourse  to  a  legal  action  against  the  State  responsible 
for  the  destruction  or  injury  either  under  the  general  principles 
of  law,  or  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace. 

1984.  Any  damage  suffered  by  individuals  during  battle  and 
arising  from  the  actual  military  operations  of  attack  and  defense 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  war  damage  giving  a  right  to  reparation 
or  compensation. 
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Anything  that  a  belJigerent  deems  it  urgent  to  do  or  undertake 
in  the  places  where  he  meets  the  enemy,  and  where  the  struggle  is 
actually  going  on,  must  be  considered  as  an  "act  of  war"  and  the 
damage  arising  therefrom  to  individuals  must  be  deemed  the  result 
of  unavoidable  necessity  or  farce  majeure. 

The  injured  party  may  only  be  allowed,  with  a  view  to  being 
indemnified,  an  administrative  action  based  on  the  principles  of 
equity. 

The  distinction  made  in  the  rules  proposed  may  serve  not  only  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and  character  of  the  right  acquired  by  individuals  for  obtain- 
ing the  reparation  of  their  damage,  but  to  estabh'sh  which  of  the  belligerents 
is  bound  to  make  such  reparation,  when  no  special  provisions  on  the  subject 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  treaty  of  peace. 

In  our  opinion,  an  act  of  war  has  the  character  of  an  act  of  necessity  and 
of  force  majeure.  But  not  everything  that  may  be  brou^t  about  by  the 
necessities  of  war  can  have  the  character  of  an  act  of  necessity  and  of  force 
majeitre.  When,  in  effect,  the  damage  was  inflicted,  not  in  the  course  of  battle 
but  at  some  other  time  for  the  purposes  of  military  defense,  it  cannot  be 
deemed  an  unavoidable  consequence  offeree  majeure  and  of  an  oc^  0/  war. 

It  is  undeniable  that  in  such  case  the  injuries  to  property  are  the  conse- 
quence of  public  necessities,  and  that  the  right  cannot  be  denied  to  the  sov- 
ereign, who  must  ensure  the  defense  of  the  State,  and  to  the  belligerent,  who 
must  see  to  the  success  of  the  war,  of  authorizing  the  said  injuries  with  the 
fullest  authority.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  while  that  which 
is  done  on  account  of  public  necessities  and  interest  always  bears  the  character 
of  a  legitimate  act  and  consequently  must  take  precedence  over  private  in- 
terests, yet  the  sovereign  who,  in  the  interest  of  the  nation,  has  ordered  meas- 
ures prejudicial  to  private  property  must  indemnify  the  owners  so  injured. 
Accordingly,  the  reparation  of  the  damage  must  be  governed  by  the  rules  ap- 
plicable in  case  of  expropriation  on  the  ground  of  public  utility  rather  than 
by  those  applicable  to  damage  caused  by  acts  of  war. 

See  the  notes  and  references  on  this  topic  in  the  last  chapter  of  our  Trattato 
di  DiriUo  pubblico  intemazionale,  v.  3,  §  1842,  and  our  note  under  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Appeal  of  Lucca  of  March  8,  1880r  in  Journal  du  droit 
international  privi,  1883,  p.  78. 

[The  rules  above  mentioned  follow  closely  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
French  Coneeil  d'Etat.  On  the  subject  of  war  damages  from  the  point  of 
view  of  municipal  law  and  international  law,  see  Borchard,  The  diplomaiic 
protection  of  citizens  abroad,  Pt.  I,  ch.  VI,  pp.  246-280.— Transl-l 

IMMEDIATE  EFFECT  OF  PEACE 

1986.  A  treaty  of  peace  duly  concluded  and  l^ally  ratified  shall 
have  the  general  and  immediate  effect  of  ending  ipso  jure  ipsoque 
fdcto  the  application  of  the  laws  of  war,  with  all  the  effects  aris- 
ing therefrom  while  it  is  in  force,  and  to  make  the  international 
lAw  of  peace  once  more  exclusively  applicable. 


CONCLUSION 
OF  THE  SECOND  AND  THIRD  ITALIAN  EDITIONS 

The  rules  that  we  have  formulated  as  a  code  are  not,  to  be  sure, 
those  at  present  governing  all  the  international  relations  of  civil- 
ized peoples;  nor  can  it  be  foreseen  when  governments  will  be 
able  to  agree  upon  proclaiming  a  body  of  rules  constituting  their 
'' common''  law,  and  thus  give  a  legal  organization  to  the  de  facto 
society  existing  among  them.  In  proposing  these  rules,  we  have 
not  thought  of  claiming  that  international  law  may  at  once  be 
codified,  and  of  solving  by  codification  the  very  delicate  problem 
of  endowing  with  a  legal  basis  the  society  of  states,  and  much  less 
have  we  entertained  the  foolhardy  pretension  of  legislating.  Our 
sole  purpose  has  been  to  demonstrate  that  the  legal  organization 
of  the  society  of  states  could  be  secured  by  establishing  between 
them  a  "common"  law  to  govern  all  the  relations  arising  out  of 
their  association,  and  that  it  would  be  possible  to  find  the  means 
of  assuring  respect  for  that  law  and  to  punish  violations  thereof. 
We  have  endeavored  to  indicate  a  course  to  be  followed,  with 
full  confidence  that  others  will  be  able  to  improve  upon  our  work, 
filling  out  the  gaps,  and  laying  down  more  satisfactory  rules. 

The  codification  of  international  law  cannot  be  the  work  of  one 
person  or  of  a  small  number  of  persons.  It  will  be  the  final  our- 
come  of  the  laborious  efforts  of  a  great  many  scientists  and  the 
latest  expression  of  the  l^al  convictions  which,  with  the  progress 
of  civilization,  will  gradually  be  formed  in  the  conscience  of 
civilized  peoples  and  will  undoubtedly  modify  the  function  of 
diplomacy  and  of  the  most  liberal  governments. 

The  ultimate  result  will  only  be  reached  in  a  more  or  less  remote 
future.  DiflSculties  will  be  the  more  easy  to  overcome  as  the 
process  will  be  gradual,  beginning  with  the  codification  of  those 
parts  of  international  law  concerning  which  common  legal  con- 
victions have  already  been  formed  and  which  refer  to  matters 
respecting  which  the  social  conditions  in  the  different  countries  are 
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most  uniform.  In  the  meantime,  every  one  should,  according  to 
his  own  forces,  by  writing,  teaching,  discussion  and  any  other 
useful  means,  contribute  to  the  progressive  formation  of  uniform 
l^al  convictions  concerning  the  fundamental  principles  which 
must  prevail  in  the  harmonious  organization  of  the  society  of 
civilized  states,  so  as  to  evolve  and  elaborate  little  by  little  a 
system  corresponding  to  the  actual  present  needs  of  the  different 
states. 

We  have  endeavored,  as  a  willing  contributor,  to  bring  our 
grain  of  sand  to  the  construction  of  this  great  edifice,  and  we  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  set  forth  the  result  of  our  studies  on  the 
different  branches  of  international  law  by  means  of  rules  grouped 
in  the  form  of  a  code.  Our  sole  aim,  as  we  stated  in  our  in- 
troduction,^ has  been  to  condense  our  scientific  views,  expressing 
them  as  distinct  propositions  arranged  in  a  systematic  order,  so  as 
to  set  them  out,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
precision.  If  we  have  not  succeeded  in  our  task,  we  have  at  least 
made  all  ^possible  efforts  in  that  direction. 

In  order  to  give  the  international  society  an  oiganization  con- 
forming to  the  needs  of  modern  times  and  to  proclaim  a  body  of 
rules  having  the  authority  of  law  for  all  states,  the  initiative  of  the 
most  liberal  governments  will  be  necessary,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
in  our  mind  that  it  will  manifest  itself. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  LEGAL  SOCIETY  WAS  THE  FAMILY;  THE  LEGAL 
CONFEDERATION  OF'  CIVILIZED  PEOPLES  WILL  BE  THE  LAST  AND 
HIGHEST  MANIFESTATION  OF  LAW. 

CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FOURTH  EDITION 

It  is  some  few  years  since  we  published  in  Italy  the  third  edition 
of  the  present  work.  It  was  printed  in  1900  and,  as  stated  in  our 
preface,  was  the  exact  reproduction  of  our  second  edition  which  was 
issued  in  1898,  since  the  printing  of  the  codified  rules  was  made  with 
the  plates  of  the  second  stereotyped  edition.  No  one  could  foresee 
that  diplomacy  would  bring  about  a  Conference  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  legal  organization  of  the  international  society 
through  the  codification  of  conventional  rules  intended  to  insure 
peace.  Yet  this  is  what  happened  on  the  initiative  of  the  Czar, 
^  See  our  IrUrodu/ctum^  $  25. 
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who,  in  1898,  proposed  the  meeting  of  the  First  Peace  Conference, 
which  began  the  work  of  codification  by  fonnulating  the  conven- 
tional rules  established  in  common  agreement  in  the  final  Act  of 
The  Hague  of  July  29,  1899. 

This  first  C!onference  was  the  most  important  event  of  our  time. 
It  established  the  important  precedent  of  the  meeting  of  states  in  a 
Congress,  without  distinction  as  to  greater  and  lesser  Powers, 
for  the  purpose  of  codifying  rules  with  a  view  to  the  pacific  settle- 
ment of  international  disputes  by  arbitration;  of  introducing  into 
war  on  land  and  on  sea  somewhat  greater  moderation  and  human- 
ity; of  proclaiming  the  principles  of  right  and  justice  in  certain 
matters  of  general  interest;  and  of  reducing  as  much  as  possible  the 
excessive  expenditures  for  armaments. 

The  states  there  assembled,  which  were  signatories  of  the  Final 
Act,  were  only  27  in  number.  It  cannot  be  said,  to  be  sure,  that 
the  conventions  they  concluded  fulfilled  the  great  hopes  to  which 
the  convocation  of  the  Conference  had  given  rise.  It  even  ap- 
peared as  if  that  attempt  was  somewhat  derisive,  since  it  was  fol- 
lowed within  a  short  time  by  the  Boer  war  (October  10,  1899)  and 
by  the  China  war  (1900). 

The  program,  however,  remained  as  it  had  been  announced, 
that  of  attempting  to  codify  the  rules  designated  to  assure  the 
peace  of  mankind.  This  program  was  adopted  by  all  the  peace 
societies,  which  deplored  the  pre-eminence  of  force  in  the  inter- 
national society,  and  especially  by  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
which  has  labored  and  will  continue  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  civilization.  Meeting  at  St.  Louis  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Universal  Exposition,  that  Union  stimulated  anew  the  move- 
ment for  the  program  which  had  brought  about  the  First  Hague 
Conference  and  expressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  wish  to  bring  about  the  meeting  of  a  second  Conference  for 
developing  and  completing  the  work  of  the  first.  This  wish,  com- 
municated to  President  Roosevelt  on  September  24,  1904,  resulted 
in  the  circular  of  the  Department  of  State  of  Washington  of  the 
21st  of  October  of  that  year  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  Conference. 
The  proposal  was  accepted  in  principle  as  a  consequence  of  ne- 
gotiations between  the  states  signatory  of  the  general  act  of  1899, 
and  the  Second  Hague  Conference  assembled  on  June  15,  1907. 
Public  opinion,  as  a  result  of  the  disappointment  of  the  first  Coa-* 
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ference,  was  very  skeptical  of  the  work  of  the  second.  This 
conference,  however,  was  convened  and  the  number  of  states 
which  took  part  in  it  increased  materially,  reaching  a  total  of  44. 

Those  who  have  a  onensided  view  of  things  insist  in  claiming 
that  the  second  Conference  has  likewise  fallen  short  of  its  expecta- 
tions;  that  the  conventions  concluded  have  merely  resulted  in 
regulating  war  rather  than  in  strengthening  peace;  that  naval 
and  military  expenditures,  instead  of  decreasing,  are  everywhere 
increasing;  that  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  the  danger  of  a  war 
more  terrible,  averted  by  the  Algeciras  Conference,  constitute 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  efforts  of  the  Peace  Conference 
have  been  of  no  avail.  As  for  us,  leaving  aside  all  subtle  consider- 
ation of  the  question,  but  viewing  it  on  its  merits,  we  find  that  the 
result  of  the  Conference  corroborates  the  opinion  we  had  expressed 
in  the  month  of  October,  1898,*  on  the  occasion  of  the  note  of  the 
Czar  of  August  12/24  of  that  year,  that  the  meeting  of  the  Hague 
Conference  is  the  greatest  event  of  bur  time  and  that  the  results 
arrived  at,  while  incomplete,  cannot  be  considered  as  negligible 
or  as  falling  short  of  expectations,  since  the  program,  which  re- 
mains the  same,  has  as  its  object  the  codification,  by  common 
agreement,  of  conventional  rules  for  assuring  the  l^al  organiza- 
tion of  international  society. 

Prior  to  these  two  Conferences,  states  had  adopted  universal 
rules  of  conventional  law  for  the  organization  of  certain  services 
of  an  industrial  or  economic  character,  such  as  the  postal,  tele- 
graph, and  international  railroad  services.  They  had  likewise 
concluded  certain  treaties  of  a  political  character  to  regulate  their 
reciprocal  interests,  or  to  provide  for  a  new  order  of  things  resulting 
from  war,  or  to  settle  certain  differences  of  interests  so  as  to  pre- 
vent hostilities.  Nevertheless,  these  treaties  are  but  empirical  com- 
^  nacts  based  upon  reciprocal  convenience,  and  have  been  concluded 
y  only  between  states  which  desired  to  protect  their  present  interests. 
But  the  world  has  seen  a  congress  of  44  states  assembled  to  lay 
down  in  common  agreement  universal  rules  of  conventional  law 
of  a  political  character  governing  their  reciprocal  obligations  and 
rights  and  to  establish,  in  accord,  judicial  means  designed  to  insure 
respect  for  and  compliance  with  the  said  rules. 

^See  Opinion  de  M.  Pasquale  Fiore:  La  qtieslion  de  diharmement  et  la  note 
dti  Tsar  Nicolaa  II,  in  Revue  ghikrale  de  droit  intemaUonal  public,  v.  5,  1808, 
p.  732. 
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Matters  must  not  be  viewed  with  distrust,  nor  must  one  con- 
sider whether  the  results  are  entirely  complete,  or  entirely  satis- 
factory. It  is  the  constitution  of  the  Hague  assembly,  its  char- 
acteristic aspect  and  its  mission  which,  in  our  opinion,  constitute 
the  most  important,  striking,  and  significant  event.  If  its  results 
are  at  present  incomplete,  they  will,  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  the 
progress  of  civilization  and  under  the  influence  of  public  opinion, 
which  will  always  induce  governments  to  modify  the  direction  of 
politics  to  conform  with  the  joint  interests  of  nations,  become  in  a 
more  or  less  remote  future  complete  and  satisfactory.  A  fact  which 
cannot  be  denied  is  that  the  assembly  of  The  Hague  represents 
the  natural  legal  organ  of  the  international  society  for  proclaiming 
the  law  of  the  Magna  civitas  as  a  binding  legal  force  for  all  the  states 
represented  therein,  with  the  obvious  character  of  equality  and 
mutuality,  by  placing  the  rules  codified  in  common  accord  under 
the  collective  l^al  protection  of  the  states  thus  associated.  It 
follows  therefore  clearly,  that,  its  mission  being  better  determined, 
that  assembly  will  succeed  in  a  more  or  less  proximate  future,  in 
solving  the  problem  of  the  l^al  organization  of  the  international 
society  through  the  gradual  codification  of  the  rules  designed  to 
govern  that  society,  and  the  organization  of  authorities  most 
likely  to  guarantee  the  respect  of  these  rules. 

Is  not  the  periodicity  of  the  Peace  Conferences,  voted  unani- 
mously by  the  44  states,  a  fact  of  a  capital  importance? 

For  the  Conference  of  1907  voted  the  meeting  of  a  Third  Peace 
Conference  within  a  period  of  time  similar  to  that  which  elapsed 
between  the  first  and  the  second,  and  in  addition  the  creation  of  a 
committee  to  prepare  in  advance  a  program  and  determine  further 
matters  susceptible  of  international  regulation. 

If  we  have  not  as  yet  attained  a  satisfactory  result,  we  are,  never- 
theless, on  the  high  road  to  it. 

As  for  us,  we  declare  that  we  never  lost  our  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  ideas.  Ideas,  not  facts,  dominate  the  world.  At  present  our 
faith  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  ideas  which  had  inspired 
our  doctrine  are  gradually  being  realized. 

We  beg  leave  to  reproduce  what  we  wrote  in  1879: 

'*  If  the  condition  of  the  working  class  is  not  to  grow  worse,  it  is 
necessary  to  moderate  the  increasing  preponderance  of  militarism. 

''  Now,  it  is  apparent  to  our  mind  that  this  will  be  arrived  at  only 
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when  the  industrial  and  manufacturing  bourgeoisie  and  the  other 
classes,  which  need  peace  to  prosper,  shall  acquire  a  greater  power 
and  influence  in  the  government  of  public  affairs. 

"We  have  seen  in  our  time  the  most  obstinate  sovereigns,  who 
styled  themselves  kings  by  divine  right,  3rielding  before  the  ir- 
resistible power  of  ideas  and  accepting  the  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  people;  and  so  will  follow  obstinate  diplomacy."  ^ 

In  1887,  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  solving  the  problem  of  the 
legal  organization  of  the  Magna  civitasj  we  wrote:  ''As  to  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  the  problem,  our  faith  in  the  future  increases  all 
the  more  as  we  see  the  excess  of  militarism  growing  and  the  social 
question  becoming  more  acute.  Both  that  question  and  those 
excesses,  while  having  distinct  objects,  will  bring  about  the  same 
result:  that  of  hastening  the  solution  of  the  international  prob- 
lem." « 

To  conclude,  we  witness  the  triumph  of  progressive  codification. 
Diplomacy  has  recognized  the  necessity  of  bringing  the  question 
upon  the  tapis.  One  thing  leads  to  another:  we  have  made  a  good 
beginning  and  we  are  fairly  convinced  that  step  by  step  the  inter- 
national society  will  be  given  its  legal  organization  and  a  structure 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  civilization. 

THE  PRIMITIVE  JUIUDICAL  SOCIETY  WAS  THE  FAMILY;  THE  FINAL 
SOCIETY  WILL  BE  THE  JURIDICAL  X7NI0N  OF  CIVILIZED  PEOPLES. 

^Fiore,  TraUaio  di  diriUo  irUemazionaU  piibhlico.,  2d  ed.,  1879  (Turin, 
Unione  Tipografico-Edi trice),  §  133,  p.^  108. 

*  Id,,  idem,  3d  ed.  (Turin,  id.,  1887),  §  133,  p.  93.  See  also:  Fiore,  Un  appel 
d  la  presM  etdla  dvpUmusHe,  Uemperewr  d^AUemagne.  La  question  eurapienne. 
Une  aoliUion,    Paris,  Chevaliei^Marescq,  1890. 
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